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CHAPTER IV. 

AGRICULTURE*. 

Acoordino to the 1881 census returns agriculture supported about 
260,000 people or sixty-one per cent of the population. The details 
are: 


Kdnaru. Agricultural Population, ISSl, 


Aas. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Und^ Fiftddn. 

40,27d 

45,480 

94,769 

Over Fifteen . 

88,641 

77,494 

106,138 

Tebal ... 

137,923 

122,974 

260,897 


Prom the beginning of the century when British rule was 
introduced two classes have been connected with the land, large 
landholders and husbandmen. In some oases the large landholders 
themselves work the land. But, as a rule, men who own estates 
including several villages, let their lauds either to permanent tenapts 
called mulgeniijdra, or to yearly tenants called chdlgenigdrs, and set 
apart a portion of their estate to be tilled by hired labour as a 
home-farm. 

Most of the land is in the hands of Brdhmans, who, except the 
Havigs and the Habbus, do not work in the fields. In the lowland 
sub-divisions of Karwiir and Aukola the chief landlords are Shenvis 
and Konkanis who rarely themselves cultivate. In Kumta Hondvar 
and Bhatkal the proprietors usually let the land from year to year, 
and are hard and exacting landlords taking from the yearly tenants 
at least as much as half of the whole produce.* Besides Havig and 
Habbu Brdhmans the chief landholding classes are Sarasvat and 
Konkani Brahmans and Navdiyab Musalmdns. Sdrasvats are 
employed in Government service or other literate pursuits and do 
not cultivate. Navdiynts are largo cloth and timber merchants who 
travel a good deal and make much money. A s on religious grounds 
they scruple to lend money they invest their savings in land which 
they let to tenants and spend much capital in improving their estates. 
In Sirsi Sidddpur and YeMpur the land is almost entirely in the 
hands of Havigs, with a few Konkanis, Shenvis, and Ling&yats. 
Though they realise large incomes from their properties the 
landowners of Sirsi, especially in Yell&pur, labour under many 


‘ From materials supplied by Messrs. A. R. Macdonald, C.3., and R. E. Candy, C.S. 
* Rev. Sur. Rep. 168 of 21st February 1871. 
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disadvantages. They live in most feverish places, labour is scarce 
and has to be highly paid, and the outlay of capital is considerable. 
Their gardens yield large profits but not out of proportion to the great 
labour whioli is bestowed on them. The owners of gardens are 
generally Havig or Haig Brtihmaus who bring labour from the coast 
and live in their gardens all the year. They are the best cultivators 
in Kanara and give tbe country its special cbaraoter. They hate 
change, and are frugal, .sober, and hardworking. Their strongly 
built houses generally stand in a spice garden surrounded by a 
thicket of brushwood whose leaves supply excellent manure.^ In 
Mundgod and Supa, which border on Dhdrwfir and Belgaum and 
have few of the features of Kfi.n.T,i'a proper, much of the land is in 
the bauds of Liugayats, Musalinans, Deshasth and Shenvi 
Brdhmans, Marfitha Kunbis or Arers among whom are some 
families of Des^is. Within the last ten years much of Kfi-nara has 
been surveyed and settled on tbe Bombay revenue survey system. 
All the surveyed lands have been divided into fields or survey 
Jiumbers which are grouped into holdings or hhatds. As the rents 
of these small plots of land are now fixed they can be easily 
transferred, and already many of the larger estates have been 
broken into a number of mederato holdings. 

Of landholders who till with their own hands the chief classes are 
Habbu Brdhmans, Halopfiiks, Komdrpdiks, Bhanddris, Panchamsdlis, 
Konkau Kunbis, Nadors, Konkan Marfithfis, Arers, Musalmfins, and 
Christians. Of these, Ilabbus, numbering about 250 and classed as 
Brfihmans, ai’e found chiefiy in Kfirwfir. Halopfiiks, numbering about 
43,000, are found in Houdvar and Bhatkal and in the uplands. They 
are an important class of proprietors, permanent tenants, and yearly 
tenants or field-workers. Their chief employment is growing rice, 
though some of the poor are palm-tappers. They are a well-made 
good-looking people, fond of drink and pleasure, their favourite 
amusement being attending fairs and cock-fights. They roar fowls 
and take them for sale to the market towns. Their houses are strongly 
built with roofs of thatch, and in front of all of them is an open well- 
swept court with a basil altar. Tbe Komdrpaiks, who number about 
8700, are a strong well-made race, found in Karwdr, Aukola, and 
Kumta, Before the English conquered Kdnara the Komdrpaiks were 
employed by the chiefs and largo landlords as fighting men, sword- 
bearers, and retainers. Those who distinguished themselves as 
swordsmen gained the title of me/ttris or masters which some families 
still keep as a surname. In the decline of the chiefs’ power many 
Komarpaiks formed themselves into bands and lived by plunder and 
highway robbery. The establishment of order under the English 
forced them to take to tillage, but some of the old love of plunder 
still lingers among them. Most of them are tenants or field- 
workers, and in Kumta many are cotton carriers. Their favourite 
employments are drinking, cock-fighting, and attending fairs. 
Bhandaris, who number about 9800 and are found almost entirely 
on the coast, are bad husbandmen, preferring to earn their living 


* Rov. Com, S. T>.’8 letter No. G-9 of 21st April 1880, 
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as palm-tappers, liquor contractors’ servants, and shopkeepers. 
Their condition is middling; as a rule they are free from debt. 
Panchamsalis, numbering about 2000, are found only in the uplands 
and chiefly in Sirai and Sidddpur. Some of them are large land¬ 
holders, a trace of the time when Bilgi was ruled by a Lingdyat chief. 
In Mundgod and Haliyal there are many Lingdyat husbandmen, who 
as a class are hardworking, frugal, and sober. They do not 
differ in essential points from the Lingdyats of the neighbouring parts 
of Dhdrwdr. Konkan Kunbis (14,800), Nddors (600), and Konkan 
Mardthds (3000), many of whom are vargddra or proprietors, are found 
both in upland and in lowland Kdnara. Above the Sahyddris they 

f row rice, sugarcane, and nigl. The Nddors are much like Deccan 
[dlis, growing vegetables and selling them in the large towns. 
They are well nourished and fair, and live in well-built houses, which 
above the Sahyddris are thatched, but in the Kdliiiadi valley and 
other lowldndsare often tiled. Their women ai’o much like Brdhman 
women in their style of dress and ornament. They are hard¬ 
working, orderly, and thrifty. In some places they are landowners, 
but the bulk of them are permanent tenants. Of Arers there 
are about 17,000. They are found mostly among the Sahyddris and 
were formerly much given to kumri or hill tillage; most of thorn are 
now yearly tenants. They are poor but generally free from debt. 
They are a simple frugal people, very ignorant except in matters 
connected with woodcraft and sport. They are fearless in beating 
the forests for big game, and aro adepts at tracking and hunting the 
bison. They are also much used as carriers and road-workers. Their 
houses are small and simple and their worldly goods are few. 
Besides these Hindu husbandmen, there are about 5000 Musalmdn and 
about 3000 Christian landlords. In lowland Kdnara the Musalmdns 
are generally lazy and often in debt and their lands mortgaged. 
They think it beneath them to hold the plough and know nothing 
of husbandry. In upland Kdnara, in Mundgod and Supa, some 
Musalmdns till their own fields, but not so successfully as Hindus. 
They are neither hardworking nor thrifty, and spend much on 
marriages and other ceremonies. The Christians, with few 
exceptions, are found along the coast. They are skilful husbandmen, 
but as a rule are tenants and field-workers, rearing pigs and fowls 
and keeping milch cattle. The men are much given to drink and 
are lazy and thriftless. The women help in the field and work as 
labourers. Above the Sahyddris are a fow Goanese labourers and a 
class of Christian Sidis who are husbandmen and work in the 
Yelldpur saw-mills and as foresters. 

Of husbandmen who were formerly serfs or rural bondsmen, 
Devlis about 3200 found in Kdrwdr, Ankola, Kumta, Hondvar 
and Bhatkal, till lands attached to temples and aro employed as 
temple-servants. Their women work in the fields, perform menial 
temple services, and act as prostitutes. Above the Sahyddris a 
similar caste called Kabbers are found at Banavdsi, Mulge, and 
Palla. Padtis about 2900, and Devdigs about 3600, are tenants-at- 
will or hired labourers who work in rice fields and betel gardens. 
Besides these there are two early and closely similar tribes, Kare 
Vakkals about 10,000 and Kot Vakkals numbering about 2000. 
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Chapter IV. They are known by the generic name of Gaudgalua and besides 
, 1 ^.. the two mein divisions include Gdm Vakkals and Hdlvakki 

• Vakkals. They are found in tho lowlands between Ankola and 
JCwbandmen. Bhatkal, and also above tho Sahyddris. The men are strong, thrifty, 
sober, and hardworking. Most of them are day-labourers, but 
many work as yearly tenants, the landlords being careful not to 
allow them to remain more than five years on one plot of ground 
lest they should claim a tenant’s right. The women work in the 
fields and are largely employed in bringing head-loads of grass and 
firewood from the forests into towns and villages. They are dark 
and ill-featured, wearing no bodice, and with many chains of beads 
hanging from the neck over tho breasts. From an ornament worn 
under the chin the robe falls between the breasts half hiding them, 
and is fixed round the waist hanging in folds over the legs. The 
hair is twisted into a coil which is worn on the left side of the back 
of the head, and above tho coil a flower of the kyadigi liuou, 
Pandanus odoratissimua, is stuck like a pin. In the hill villages 
above tho Sahyddris Kare Vakkals are found as landowners. Kot 
Vakkals are labourers in spice gardens. Holayars or Mhdrs are 
few and degraded. They are much given to drink and show no 
eigns of improving. They are labourers or tenants-at-will, 

Stock. All large landholders own bullocks and if necessary lend them to 

their tenants. Cows of a very small breed are numerous, and buffaloes 
are sometimes kept. Little or no care is given to cattle-breeding. 
In lowland Kanara carts are few and the cattle are small and weak. 
The ploughs are small and the manure is mostly dead leaves with a 
little straw and cowdung. With rich soil, abundant rainfall, and 
hardworking husbandmen the outturn would be greater were the 
tillage less rough, tho ploughing less shallow, and the manure less 
scanty. Above the Sahyadris there are more and better cattle, but 
owing to the feverish climate the people are sluggish, and weakly. 
The husbandmen do not export the produce of their fields. Dealers 
come to their farms with pack-bullocks and buy the produce. Sirsi 
is the centre of the cardamom and betelnut trade, and field and 
garden produce and spices are exported from Hondvar and Kumta. 
The cultivating classes are well-to-do. The produce commands 
a fair price and the Government assessment is moderate. The 
relations between the landlords tenants and labourers are friendly. 

BpU, Below the Sahyddris the arable land consists partly of sandy 

plains along the sea-shore and the banks of rivers, and partly of 
narrow valleys among the hills, most of them watered by unfailing 
streams. The sandy soil called viulalu or uautri is generally poor 
and much broken by salt-water creeks. The soil in the upper 
slopes of the valleys is called hetta, a hard earth made of crumbled 
iron clay or laterite, which if not constantly worked stiffens into 
clods and stifles growth. At the upper ends of the valleys a red 
alluvial soil called kagdali with shining particles of mica is often 
found. Further down the valley, ns tho hills begin to draw back, 
a black loose salt marshy earth called gajini occurs, apparently of 
vegetable origin, and near the mouth of the valleys is a still richer 
soil called hailu. The chief products of the sandy plains are rice, 
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coooa-palmSj and betel-palms, Along the coast and on some of the Chapter IV. 
creeks is a valuable sandy or alluvial soil known as pulan or sMtta. Airrl^tuxe 
It is often covered with drift sand^ but when the sand is cleared “ 
the loam yields excellent rice, the richest cocoa-palms, and fine 
cashewnut, and undi trees Calophyllum inophyllum. 

Above the SahyMris, except where the underlying iron clay rises 
to the surface, the soil is good. The beat called hagdali is a red 
mould containing very small stones. In some places the soil is a 
stiff moisture-holding clay. Besides garden land, rice land or tori 
and dry-crop land or htahld are found. Rice land, as a rule, yields 
only one crop which is grown either with or without watering. In 
some parts much of the rice land yields two rice crops or a crop of 
rice and an after-growth of pulse. Sugarcane is grown once in 
three years, fine fields being often seen up the Gangdvali valley. 

The supply of water is the main difference between good and bad 
rice land. Above the Sahyadris very little water is stored. The 
ponds are few and small, and the rice depends on the rainfall either 
on the field itself or on rain water brought from the uplands 
by small ditches. Moat of the well-watered valleys that cross 
the forests and many level plots of excellent soil lie waste and 
timber-covered from want of husbandmen and from the sickliness 
of the air. 

Above the Sahyddris garden crops aro the staple produce of the Spice Qardegi. 
west and rice of the east. The coast gardens are very unlike 
the usual garden tillage in Dharwar or in the Kanara villages that 
border on Dhdrwar. In the inland parts, as a rule, garden crops 
are grown only round wells and ponds. But along the coast, if 
only care and skill are given to it, almost all of the rice land will 
yield garden crops. Much of the coast land which is assessed as 
garden land had originally nothing either in soil or in position 
specially suited for the growth of garden crops. On the coast most 
of the garden laud is given to cocoa-palms, whoso proper culture 
requires much care and skill. A little inland the cocoa-palm is 
often mixed with the aupdri or betel-palm. Further inland in the 
valleys at the foot of the Sahyadris and on their lower slopes are 
the rich palm and spice gardens, which are the special glory of 
KAnara. Except in Supa in the north, where the gardens are poor, 
without cardamoms or betel vines, with few cocoa or betel palms, 
and with plantains as the staple produce, these spice gardens are 
wonderfully rich and are managed with great skill.^ They vary in 
area from a fifth of an acre to ton acres, and may be roughly 
estimated to average about one acre. Their shape depends on the 
form of the valley. As a rule they are long and narrow, hid among 
hills thick with evergreen forests, in deep shady dells watered by 
a network of runnels. They are guarded by high banks or by a 
thick belt of forest timber and brushwood. Within the belt is a 
strong fence and within the fence a second ring of mangoes, jacks, 

Ijmes, plantains, cocoa-palms, oranges, citrons, pomaloes, apples, 
hiranda Garoinia purpurea, otamba Artocarpus lakoocha, and other 


' Rev. Survey 461, 8th May 1880. Bom, Gov, Rev, Roc, 870 of 1880, 
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fruit trees. Besides the fruit trees are rose and jessamine bushes, 
and of vegetables cucumbers and cornered cucumbers, gourds and 
snake-gourds, radishes, yams, chillies, and brinjalsd In the centre 
of the gardens are rows of betel-palms with black pepper and betel- 
vines trained up their stems, and cardamom bushes in shady spots 
between the rows of palms and plantains. Most of the owners are 
Havig Brahmans some with divided and some with undivided 
families, Their houses aro on raised sites outside of the garden. 
The garden work is partly done by debtors who have pledged their 
labour, but chiefly by gangs of labourers from the Goa, Honavar, 
and South KAnara coasts who come in November and go home in 
June. The Havig’s family do the house work, look after the cattle, 
gather cowdung for manure, pick and separate the betelnuta from 
the husk, clean boil and cut them in half, clean and dry cardamoms, 
make bundles of newly plucked betel leaves, and prepare and dry 
pepper. The hired and the pledged labourers are employed in 
digging and carrying earth to the roots of plants and trees, in 
fetching sap-pa or green leaves for manure, and in climbing betel- 
palms to gather betelnuts and betel leaves. 

In choosing a site for a betel garden the chief points are soil, 
position, water, and manure. The best soil is a red soapy clay, damp 
and easily worked. The garden should if possible face east, as the 
evening sun often does harm. As the garden must have shelter and 
leaf-manure, it is important to secure an outer belt of forest and 
brushwood. The fence, which is five or six feet high, is made of live 
thorn bushes, the branches being held together by split bamboos 
fastened to wooden or bamboo posts about six feet high and six or 
eight feet apart. -In some cases the fence is entirely of bamboo 
posts and is renewed once a year. The fence surrounds the garden 
and has only one narrow gate. A ditch three or four feet deep and 
three feet broad surrounds the fence and serves the double purpose 
of strengthening the fence against the attacks of animals and of 
draining the garden during the wet months. Inside of the garden 
the ground is dug into a line of beds about twenty feet wid^e and 
surrounded by trenches which run parallel to each other in the 
direction of the length of the valley, generally nearly east and west. 
These trenches act as drains and in some gardens drainage is wanted 
all the year round to give an outlet to uuderground springs. Soil 
■which is full of underground springs is specially valuable. Bub 
spring water if left stagnant does harm, and nothing grows 
unless the soil is carefully drained. The trenches are about a foot 
broad, and, according to the moisture of the soil, a foot to a foot and a 
half deep. The garden must command an unfailing supply of water. 
The water is commonly brought from springs which abound at the 
bead of every valley. It is gathered in a small pond or reservoir, 
and from the reservoir is brought by a channel which passes along 
the upper side of the garden. Water is also brought in channels 
from the small rivulets of which the country is full. Rich men 


* The snake-gourd Triohosanthes anguina in Ktoarese is padvala, Mi, and the 
cornered cucumoer Cucuniie acutanguius is Mre Mi. 
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occasionally fill the bed of one of these rivulets and turn it into a 
garden. The hollow of the stream-bed above the garden becomes 
a reservoir, and a canal is cut outside of the garden to carry off the 
flood waters. A river-bed garden is costly to make as the filling of 
the channel is expensive, and as the reservoir and the canal must be 
strong enough to stand tho torrents of the rainy season. 

In October young plantain trees are set in rows within two feet 
of each side of the drains and twelve feet from each other. The 
whole garden should then if possible be covered with branches of 
the nelli or Phyllanthus emblica; in any case, some branches must 
be strewn near each young plantain tree, and at the same time the 
centre channel of each bed must be raised a foot and a half with 
earth from the neighbouring hills. When the rainy season is over 
the earth that was heaped in the centre is spread over the bod, and 
instead of a mound a channel is dng and water is passed along the 
channel onco in fifteen days. In watering the garden the channel is 
filled, and the water is splashed or scooped from it on the roots of 
the trees. At the close of the second rainy season, between every 
two plantain trees a pit is dug a foot and a half square and a foot 
and a half deep, and, from the nursery where it has been raised, a 
young betel-palm is lifted with as much earth as possible and planted 
in each pit. Tho pit is filled with fresh earth, wliich is trampled in 
with tho foot, and the space filled with tho loaves of the Phyllanthus 
emblica. In this way the number of betel-palms is gradually 
increased till the garden is full. Each acre of well stocked garden 
has 500 to 800 betol-palms and about 300 cardamom bushes. When 
the garden is full care is needed to have nurseries with a proper 
proportion of young trees to take the place of those which die or 
are blown down. 

The Botel-palra, M, Sopdri K. AdiJee, Areca catechu. The 
nursery from which the young betel-palms are brought is managed 
in the following way. In February when the betolnuts are fully 
ripe they are cut and kept eight days in the house. A bed is dug 
in a shady place and in it the nuts are set nine inches apart, with 
their eyes uppermost, covered with about an inch of earth. Tho 
bed is shaded with dry plantain leaves, and is sprinkled with water 
once a day. About the end of May, before the rains begin, the 
plantain leaves are removed .and the young sprouts show above 
ground. In three months more, or after six months in all, the 
seedlings are half a foot high and are ready for planting. In 
February, that is about a year after the nuts wore first planted, they 
get a little manure, and during the rest of the dry season they are 
watered once in four to eight days according to the soil. About 
two years later, that is when the plants are about three years old and 
three to four feet high, they are set in their final places in lines under 
the shade of full-grown plantain trees. Young betel-palms are 
estimated to be worth 4Ji/. (3 aa.) the hundred j but they are seldom 
sold as one garden-owner generally gets what he wants from a 
friend or neighbour. The betel-palm begins to bear fruit thirteen 
years after its first or ten years after its second planting. In five 
years more it reaches perfection and lives fifty to a hundred years. 
When a palm dies, another from the nursery is put in its place. 
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To keep a garden prosperonsj the soil ought to be manured once 
in two years. The practice among good farmers is to divide the 
garden in two, one-half being manured in the first and third and 
the other hal,f in the second and fourth years. Manuring once in 
three years is also common. In manuring a garden red clayey soil 
is dug from the side of the garden and thrown along the middle of 
the beds between the lines of betel-palms, to a height of eighteen 
inches to two feet. Round the root of each palm half a large basket 
of manure is heaped and small branches are laid over the manure to 
keep it cool. Cardamoms and pepper are always supplied with leaf 
mould mixed with red soil, and betel-palms and plantains are 
sometimes manured with cowdung mixed with leaves. The cost of 
these operations for each acre of garden is estimated at £1 8s.' 
(Rs. 14) for earthwork, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) for manure, and £1 12s. 
(Be. 16) for branches, or a total of £4 10s. (Rs. 45), that is £2 6s. 
(Rs. 22|) a year if the garden is manured once in two years. 

The betel-palm gives little trouble except at two seasons, when the 
nuts are sprouting and when the nuts are ripening. When the nuts 
are sprouting they are often attacked by a blight called kol caused 
by sudden changes of rain and sunshine. To prevent the blight 
spreading, the broad fibrous sheath of a ripe betel-palm leaf is tied 
over each bunch by a class of men called Hasselrus, who are paid 
Is. (8 as.) for every fifty trees or 16s. (Rs. 8) an acre. When this 
covering is neglected the blight frequently ruins the whole crop. 
Betel-palms which are too tall and slender to bear a man’s weight 
have their bunches of nuts loft uncovered. The bunches of these trees 
yield five to a hundred nuts, while two hundred nuts are reckoned 
the average produce of a covered bunch, and in some covered 
bunches five hundred nuts come to maturity. Each tree usually 
yields two large or three small bunches. The betelnut harvest lasts 
during November, December, and January. 

In November when the nuts begin to ripen, much care is required 
in watching and gathering them as the nut loses greatly in value if 
it is cut at the wrong time. The bunches should bo cut before they 
are ripe, for the ripe uut is used only for seed and by 'the lowest 
classes. The Hassolrua who cover the bunches are also employed 
to cut the nuts. They are very clever at their work. In climbing 
a betel-palm a Hasselru fixes a rope of plantain fibre round his 
ankles and under the soles of his feet and sets his feet firm on 
either side of the stem. He climbs hand over hand dravdng up his 
feet together with a jerk. When he reaches the top of the palm he 
secures himself by taking a round turn with a rope which he carries 
in his hand. One end of this rope is tied to the middle of a short 
board on which the man seats himself and cuts off the nearly ripe 
nuts, drawing up whatever he wants from an attendant below by a 
line fixed to his girdle. When he has done, he unties his seat, 
fastens it round his neck, and sways the tree backwards and 
forwards till he swings it close enough to enable him to thro'W, 
himself on another tree to which he again makes fast his seat. 
In this way he passes over the whole garden without coming 
to the ground. The fruit of trees that are too tall and slender to 
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support a man’s weight is gathered by hooking the head and dragging 
it to a neighbouring tree. The first class nut is called chikni ; that 
gathered a little later is called betta-, and the last, which has entirely 
ripened before it is gathered and is used only by the lowest classes, 
is called gotu. The gathering of the nuts costs 8s. (Rs. 4) an acre. 
Within three days after they have been harvested, the kernels are 
separated from the husks and cut in half. The kernels are generally 
cut by the women of the house and sometimes by the men. If the 
work is done by outside labour it costa about 8s. (Rs. 4) the acre. 
Next morning the kernels are boiled for about an hour till the 
eye of the nut disappears. To give a colour to the first nuts they 
are boiled in a mixture of ncrlu Eugenia jambolana and haul 
Barringtonia racemosa bark and matti Terminalia tomentosa leaves 
in the proportion of two parts of the dye to one part of water, 'fhe 
colour of the nuts of the first boiling is never rich and they never 
fetch a high price. For the second boiling two parts of the water 
from the first boiling aro added to ono part of fresh water. After 
being boiled the nuts are dried on screens and are ready for the 
market. The yearly outtuim of prepared batelnuts from a first 
class garden is estimated at as much as 4^ pounds a tree, and from 
the worst gardens at 2i pounds a tree. The average is estimated 
at about 3| pounds a tree or about 10 cwt. (2 hhandis) an acre. 
About three-quarters of this quantity is of second class nuts. 
When the crop is ready agents come round to tho gardens and buy 
the nuts. They are paid at the rate of 2s. (lie. 1) on every Jchandi 
sold. The price of betelnuts is very variable. At present (1882) 
it is £24 the ton (Rs. 60 the khandi of twenty mam)} Betelnuts 
are sent inland in large quantities. From betelnuts and also 
from the stems of old betel-palms a catechu or Terra japonica is 
extracted which is largely used in dyeing as it yields a fast brown 
colour. 

Cardamoms, Yelakki, Alpina cardaraomum, are common in the 
beautiful hill gardens that occupy the western valleys of North 
KAnara immediately above the Sahyddris. Except that they must 
have plenty of water, the growing of cardamoms gives little trouble. 
In a new garden cardamoms are grown from seed and in an old 
garden from cuttings. The seed is sown in October after the outer 
shell has been removed. It must be carefully sheltered from the 
sun and takes three months to sprout. When the seedlings are a 
foot high they are transplanted, and a year and a half later they are 
set in shady places among the betel palms and begin to bear when 
they are three years old. The seed pods are gathered as they ripen 
in September and October and are dried four days on a mat which 
during the day is hung in the sun on four sticks and at night is 
taken into the house. The pods are then fit for sale. When the 
whole crop has been picked the plant is taken out of the ground, 
useless wood and roots are cleared away, and it is again planted 
^ fresh hole. The year after it has been moved the plant yields 
no fruit, but in the following year it again bears. After the plant 
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has been moved the old stem dies and a new stem springs from the 
root. The acre yield of cardamom pods is estimated at twenty-eight 
pounds (1 man) in first class gardens, at twenty-one pounds (|tha of 
a man) in second class gardens, and at seven pounds (Jth of a man) 
in third class gardens. The selling price is about 7s. the pound 
(Rs. 100 a man). 

Black Pepper, Kare menasu, Piper nigrum. When the betel-palms 
are thirteen years old, the garden is planted either with the black 
pepper vine or the betel-leaf vine which climbs the stem of the 
betel-palm. The pepper is of three varieties, Icari malisaru, snmhar, 
and arsina murtiga, which do not differ in quality but in yield. Of 
the three, the' Icari malisaru is the best bearer, each vine yielding as 
much as three pounds (5 shers) a year, but it is not easy to grow as 
it thrives only in Jcagdali or stony red mould. Samhar and arsina^ 
murtiga grow well in the light-coloured soil known as arsina munnu ', 
but samhar yields only about fths of a pound (1 sher) and arsine 
murtiga 1 ^ pounds (2 shers). In August four cuttings of the peppei 
vine, each about two feet three inches long, are made for every betel, 
palm. One end of each cutting is set five or six inches deep anc 
the other end is tied to the stem of the palm. The vine wants no 
further care except tying its branches once a year in May. It bearf 
in six or seven years and lives about twenty-five, so that one betel- 
palm outlasts three or four .sets of vines. The pepper is picked 
with the help of ladders in March and April. One man cannot gathe! 
and cure more than three pounds (5 .shers) a day. It iS piclced whei 
the berries are full-grown but not ripe. The pods are piled into t 
heap in the house and kept for three days. They are then rubbed 
with the foot, and when the berry is separated from all other matter 
it is fit for sale. The average yearly yield of each peppej.’ vine is 
about pounds, and the acre outturn is about 280 lbs. (10 mans) in 
a first class garden, 140 lbs. {5 mans) in a second class garden, anc 
66 lbs. (2 mans) in a third class garden. The selling price is about 
fijd. a pound (Rs. 4 the man). 

A little white pepper is made by alloAving the pods to ripen. For 
five or six days the pods are spread in the sun to dry. When 
dry they are steeped in cold water and when thoroughly soaked they 
are rubbed between the palms of the hands till the husk or skin peek 
off. They are again washed in fi-esh water and laid in the open air 
night and day for three or four days till the sun and the dew bleach 
them white. They are then ready for use and are stored in new 
earthen vessels whose mouths are stopped with plantain or betel- 
palm leaves. White pepper is twice as dear as black pepper, but it 
is in little demand, as it is used only as a medicine. 

Besides in gardens the popper vino grows wild in pepper forests 
or menasu leans. To keep a pepper forest in order the branches of 
the vines must once a year be tied to the trees, and the trees must 
be stripped of all climbing plants especially the Pothos scandf"" 
and the Acrostichum seandens. Every third year all the bus^a 
in the forest should be cut down j and every fifth year the side 
branches of the trees should be lopped as the vine clings best 
round straight slender .stems. Where the trees are too far apart, a 
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branch or a cutting should be planted; and if no pepper vine ia 
near, a shoot or two should be set in the earth near the young tree. 
When thus cared for the pepper vine lives about ten years. When 
an old vine dies a young shoot must be trained to take its place. 
As all three kinds of pepper grow wild in the forest, care must be 
taken to examine the leaf of the shoot to make sure that it is of the 
best kind. All kinds of trees arc reckoned equally fit for supporting 
the pepper vine ■, but where the woods are too thin the bondubala 
is commonly planted because it easily takes root. Fruit trees are 
not planted in case they should attract monkeys. Vines thrive best 
on trees of middle size and about four and a half feet apart. The 
shade of large trees is useful, but tho stems are not suited for the 
vines. To prevent the havoc which its fall might cause, when a 
arge tree is seen to wither, its branches are cut, and a circle round 
he bottom of the stem is stripped of bark. Under this treatment 

e tree slowly decaj^s, and, as it is relieved of the weight of its 

.•anches, it rots without falling in a mass. Except this rotten 

ood no manure is used. Probably from the want of tillage and 
aanure popper raised in forests ia inferior to pepper grown in 
gardens. A wild pepper vino, though much larger, seldom yields 
more than half what a garden vine yields. A man in one day 
gathers the produce of twenty trees or rather more than twelve 
pounds; and at the same time tics the branches which is all the 
.abour required. He climbs tho trees with the help of a bamboo 
ladder, some of which are sixty feet long. 

The Betel-loaf Vine, M. Pan, K. Vihjadele, Piper betel, is widely 
grown in plantations in valleys close to tho main range both below 
nd above the Sahyfidris. When grown in gardens tho betel-vine 
hrives beat on maiigoe trees. 'L’he shoots as they grow are fastened 
;o the stem of the trees with cords made from the spathes or leaf* 
beathes of tho betel-palm. When the plant is two years old shoots 
vhich stretch far from their props are pruned. After the third year 
jnoe a fortnight leaves can be picked for sale or for use. Shoots 
which wander far from their props are planted and trained on new 
trees. To avoid injuring the vinos the men who pick the leaves 
climb the trees with the help of ladders. A full-grown betel-vine 
fields 100 to 200 leaves every fortnight. An acre of spice garden 
jontaining fiOO betel-palms is roughly estimated to yield yearly 
bout 40,000 betel leaves worth about £2 (Rs. 20) and costing 
i6«. (Rs. 8) to grow. The leaves are generally eaten with botelnut 
ind are largely exported. 

Though a fully stocked spice garden yields a handsome profit, to 
start it requires a large outlay of capital and labour. The first 
return is from the plantains which begin to yield after tho third 
jeason. Cardamoms and betel-vines begin to yield after three 
years, and pepper-vines after six years, but about thirteen years pass 
cefore the betel-palms are in full bearing. After this an acre of 
,ood betel and spice garden land is estimated to yield £25 to £35 
Rs.250-Rs.350) a year, and this return will go on so long as care ia 
aken to plant new trees as the old trees become worn out. Estimates 
if the cost and profits of a betel-palm and of a betel-palm and spice 
garden show that in a betel-palm garden the yearly acre cost is 
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about £8 68. (Rs. 83) and the return £12 (Ra. 120), that is a net 
profit of £3 14s. (Ra. 37).^ In a betel and spice garden the yearly 
acre cost is estimated at £10 8s. (Rs. 104) and the yield at £21 10s. 
(Rs. 215), that is a net profit of £11 28. (Rs.lll).® 

The chief field tools are the shovel or pdvda, the half-pick or 
kutar, the pickaxe or pikas, the billhook or hila, the sickle hook 
or kudugolu, the rake harrow or halld, the clod crusher or alay, 
the plough nangar or negdlu, and the sowing drill-box or kurige. 
Other appliances are the water channel or kolanhi, the shallow 
trough-shaped basket or sup, the rice mortar or van, the grass ball 
or mura in which rice is carried, and the wooden bludgeon or kudti. 
The shovel or pdvda is either rounded or square-nosed. It is used 
in turning loose soil in rice fields and gardens, is of local make 
and costs about Is. 6d. (12 as.). The half-pick or kutar, whicl 
is either edged or pointed, is used in opening hard soils; it 
generally of local make and costs about Is. (8 as.). The picka 
or pikds, with an edge at one end and a point at the other, is use 
in opening hard stony ground; it is generally of Bombay mak 
and costs about 2s. (Re.l). The billhook or hila is of two kinds, 
lighter more curved and pointed hook used in cutting grass, and i 
heavier less curved and more rounded hook used in splitting and 
cutting wood and breaking cocoanuts and costing about Is. (8 as.) 
The sickle or kudugolu has a thin much curved blade, the innej 
edge being furnished with a row of sharp teeth like the teeth of e 
saw; it is of local make and'costs 6d. to 9d. (4-6 as.). The rake ot 
harrow, halki, is of wood, with a six-feet long handle and a four- 
feet broad head with a row of about twelve wooden teeth; it if 
drawn either by oxen or by a man and is used in raking togethe 
surface litter before the field is ploughed; it is of local make and cost. 
2s. to 4s. (Re. l-Rs.2). The clod crusher or alay is a plank fiv) 
feet long and a foot and a quarter broad, with a pole and bullocl 
yoke drawn by a pair of bullocks driven by a man who stands oi 
the middle of the board. The crusher is passed over sprouting rice 
to break the clods and quicken the growth of the young plants; it is 
of local make and costs about 4s. (Rs. 2). I’he plough called ndngar 
or negdlu has a pole of porcupine that is cocoa-palm wood about eigW 


^ The details are : The yearly acre return is £12 (Rs. 120) the value of two hhand 
or 1920 ahera of aupdri ot one antia the eher. The yearly acre cost is £4 10s. (Es. 46 
as interest on a capital of £50 (Rs. 500) spent in making the garden, £4 10«. (Rs. 45 
in three years or £1 10s. (Rs. 15) yearly for manuring an acre of garden once in thre 
years, 16s. (Rs,8) for covering the bunches of nuts to prevent blight during tb 
monsoon, 8s, (Ra. 4) for gathering the crop, 8s. (Ea.4) for separating the husks fron 
the kernels and cutting the kernels in half, 4«. (Rs. 2) for boiling and colouring thi 
nuts, 4», (Rs. 2) to brokers at 2a, (Re. 1) the khandi, and 8a. (Ra. 3) for contingencies 
making a total of £8 6s. (Rs. 83) and leaving a profit of £3 14s. (Ra. 37). 

“ The details are : The yearly acre return is £12 (Rs. 120) for 1920 skere of aupdri a. 
one anna the aher ; 10s. (Rs. 75) for three-fourths of a man of cardamoms at £1' 

(Rs. 100) a man ; and £2 (Rs. 20) for 240 ahtra of pepper at 2d. { 1J anna) a alter, makin 
a total of £21 10s. (Rs. 215). The yearly acre cost is, besides £8 6s. (Rs. 83) i 
detailed in the footnote for a betel-palm garden, 8a. (Rs.4) for gathering and dryin, 
cardamoms, 10s. (Rs. 5) for training pepper vines, 8s. (Rs. 4) for pruning and hoein 
cardamoms, lOs. (Rs. 6) for gathering and drying Mpper, and 6s. (Rs. 3) it 
contingencies, making a total of £10 8s. (Rs. 104), and leaving a profit of £11 2 
(Rs. 111). 
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fwt long, an iron share eighteen inches long, and a handle of cheap 
timber sloping forward for two and a half feet and then back for a 
foot and a half. It is worked by one man and is drawn by a pair 
of bullocks or buffaloes. It is used in rice fields to turn the soil 
and make it ready for the seed. Hard soil is opened with the 
half-pick or kutar before the plough is used. In loose sandy soil 
the plough passes about a foot and in hard soil about six inches 
below the surface. The plough is of local make and costs 6s. to 10s. 
(Rs. 3-Rs. 5). The sowing drill-box or kurige is used in sowing 
seed and costs 4|d. to fid. (3-4 as.). 

Other appliances are the water channel or kolanbi, made of a half 
palmyra palm stem hollowed five or six inches. It is used to lead 
water to cane fields and gardens. For drawing water, the shallow 
msket swung through the water by two men, the lever and bucket 
lift or yata, and the leather-bag or kapali are used.^ Grain is 
winnowed in shallow trough-shaped baskets called sups, and rice is 
husked in a hollow piece of wood or stone called van about six 
inches across and six inches deep, and pounded by two round pestles 
five or six feet long whose ends are armed with iron rings. When 
the rice is husked it is laid in grass and the grass is bound with 
wisps into a ball or mvra of about ninety-six pounds (16 kudava). 
The ball is shaped by beating it with a wooden bludgeon called 
kudti about two feet three inches long. Grain is ground into flour 
between two flat circular millstones, and curry powder is pounded 
with a pestle and mortar. Cocoanut husks are removed by knocking 
them against a pointed post called shula about three feet high and 
two inches broad, firmly fixed in the ground. 

As the whole of the district has not been surveyed details of the 
area of the different classes of soil are not available. The area 
under tillage is estimated at about 330,000 acres or 12'0 per cent 
of the whole acreage. Most of the unarable waste is forest clad hill 
land, 

Rice and garden crops are watered by runnels brought from 
streams or rivers. On the west coast in the dry season, dams of 
earth, stones, and tree branches are thrown across streams and the 
lands near are watered, the dam being removed at the close of the 
dry season or left to be swept away by the floods. Some places are 
watered by canals from large ponds or keris and small ponds or kattea. 
Where the level of the water is below the field, if not very deep, it 
is scooped up by a basket hung on ropes and swung through the 
water by two men. If water has to be raised from a greater depth 
the lever and bucket lift or yata is worked either by one or two 
men, and, if the depth is still greater, it is drawn by the leather-bag 
or kapali worked by a pair of bullocks. When brought to the 
surface the water is generally carried to the crop along the hollowed 
trunk of a palm-tree. The 1881 returns showed 7647 ponds and 
24,680 wfilh, 593 with and 24,087 without steps. In Honavar 
ind Bhatkal the wells are fifty to sixty feet and in other 
‘■Re coast fifteen to thirty feet deep. Above the Sahyddris 
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the depth varies from thirty to sixty feet. In sandy soil a masonry 
well ten to twenty feet deep with steps coats about £30 (Rs, 300) 
and without steps about £20 (Rs. 200); in iron-clay or crumbled 
trap a well thirty to sixty feet deep coats about £65 (Rs. 650) with 
steps and about £50 (Rs. 500) without steps ; and in the loamy soil 
along the Sahyddris a well costs about £70 (Rs. 700) with steps and 
about £50 (Rs. 500) without steps. 

In the uplands until lately one of the most marked forms of 
tillage was the growing of crops on burnt unploughed hill clearings 
manured with wood ashes. This hill tillage, which was locally 
known as humri, was chiefly carried on by Konkan Ate and Maratha 
or Are Kunbla and forest and hill tribes. Up to 1848 there was 
little restriction and the people cleared any portion of the forests 
they chose. In 1848 orders were issued forbidding hill clearings 
within nine miles of the sea and three miles of large rivers, reserving 
certain trees, and reducing the area under kumri These forest 
clearings were of two kinds va/rgctdr and sarkrir kumri, Vargddr kumri 
was when the holder of the land had it worked by his tenants and 
paid a cash assessment of about 2s. (Re.l) an acre. Sarkdr kumri 
was when the actual husbandman paid for the land he cleared. 
From 1848 the Madras Government continued their efforts to reduce 
the amount of clearing tillage and in 1860 clearings of all kinds 
were forbidden. After the transfer of the district to Bombay (1862) 
this rule was relaxed and clearing was allowed to a limited extent. 
Since 1862 continuous efforts have been made to put a stop to this 
form of tillage, and the area has fallen from 7785 acres in 1863-64 
to 844 acres in 1878-79.^ 

During® November December and January the patch of hill-side 
to be used for tillage is cleared of brushwood and the branches of 
the large trees are lopped and pollarded. The loppings are left till 
March or April, when the sun and the easterly winds have made 
them as dry as tinder. When lighted the timber and brushwood 
burn fiercely, baking the soil three to six inches below the surface. 
The crop sown is generally rdgi, sometimes pulse or gourds, and 
occasionally sesamum. In most places the soil is left untouched 
and the seed is sown in the wood ashes after the first fall of rain. 
When the plants begin to sprout, a fence of fallen trees or a wattled 
hedge is raised round the clearing. Little skill or capital is wanted, 
but constant watching and constant weeding are required. The 
crop is reaped in the south of the district in October and November 
and in the north in November and December. The produce is said 
to be at least doable what can be raised under the ordinary modes 
of tillage. In the second year the clearing yields a small crop and 
in Supa a still smaller crop is sometimes reaped in the third year. 
After this the clearing is desortod until the brushwood has grown 
high enough to tempt the people again to burn it. 

Garden crops are always manured. Cowdung is useu 
can bo had, and leaf manure when cowdung fails. In rice 1 


•Minute by Sir Kichard Temple, o.o.s.t. & c.i.E,, Governor of Bon 
September 1879. 

* Prom a report by Mr. W. Fisher, Oolleotor of K&iara, 91 of 30th Aug- 
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dressing is burnt. In gardens it is heaped round the trees, often 
covered with earth or sand, and left to decay. Salt was formerly 
much used for cocoa-palms j ordinary salt is now too dear, but the 
coarse salt-earth and the mud of tidal swamps are still a valued 
manure for palm gardens and rice land. 

In every part of Haiga the cattle are kept in the house at night, 
and have a daily supply of fresh litter which varies at different 
seasons of the year. The litter and dung are carefully kept, the 
grass and leaf litter being stored in separate heaps. It is calculated 
that for the rainy crop an acre of rice land requires twenty to forty 
hundredweights of manure altogether worth 2s. to 4s. (Re. 1- 
Rs. 2) ; for the cold weather crop of rice or pulse the same field 
should have ten to twenty hundredweights costing Is. 6d. to 2s. 
3d. (12 us. - Rs. IJ). In November, December, January, and 
February the litter is dry grass which forms a manure known as 
kuradada-gobra. In March, April, and May dry loaves of every kind, 
except prickly leaves and the leaves of the Anacardinm oocidontale, 
are used as litter and form a manure called dreghina.gohra. During 
the six remaining months (June to November) mostly of wet 
weather, fresh tree leaves are used as litter and make a dung 
called hudi-gobra. This fresh tree-leaf manure is the most esteemed. 
Wood ashes are stored in a separate pit, and are used for special 
purposes. As wood is plentiful cowdung is seldom used for fuel, and 
great care is taken that none of it is lost, women and boys following 
the cattle while at pasture and picking the droppings. 

An average pair of bullocks in soft soil yielding one crop can 
plough three acres; in soft soil yielding two crops two acres; in 
hard soil yielding one crop two and a half acres ; and in hard soil 
yielding two crops, one and a half acres. 

Before the introduction of the survey the greater part of the land 
was divided into estates varying from a fifth of an acre to 1600 acres 
and averaging about 500 acres. Under the survey, rates have been 
separately fixed on small plots of lauds and as these can be easily 
transferred many changes have taken place. It seems that many 
of the large estates have long been groups of moderate-sized 
holdings. 

About half of the plough cattle are buffaloes and half oxeq. 
Though they fatten on the green hill grass during the rains and are 
fed with hay and straw in the dry season, cattle do not thrive in 
Kdnara. Many are brought from above the Sahyadris, chiefly from 
Nagar or Bednur in north-west Maisur. But those are small and 
poor. The field stock in Government or Ichdlsa villages, according 
to the 1881-82 returns, included 45,806 ploughs, 4274 carts, 109,034 
bullocks, 111,364 cows, 63,773 buffaloes, 374 horses, 6756 sheep 
and goats, and 123 asses. 

As the revenue survey is not completed, no returns are available 
to show the area occupied by the different crops. Arranged in the 
order of importance, the chief ci'ops are rice, hhatta or nellu, Oryza 
sativa; cocoanuts, tengu, Cocos nucifera; betelnuts, adike, Areca 
catechu; black pepper, kare menasu, Piper nigrum; cardamoms. 
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yelldklii, Alpina cardamomum; plantaiiiSj hale, Musa gapientum; rdyi, 
Elousine corocaua; great milletj /aZa, Sorghum vulgare; shave 
or shydme, Panicum miliare; jiugelly-seed, voile yellu, Sesamura 
indicum j turmeric, arshina, Curcuma longa; swoet potatoes,. foeZZa 
genasu or nela kumhala, Batatas pauiculata; hemp, ganje or bhangi, 
Cannabis sativa ; and castor-seed, vudla or haralu, Ricinis communis. 
The chief pulses or akhiili aro, black gram, uddu, Phaseolus radiatusj 
green gram, hesorii, Phaseolus mungo; horse gram, hiluddha, 
Dolichos uniflorus j Bengal gram, kadle, Cicer arietinum; white gram, 
alasandi, Dolichos catjang; and peas, butdni, Pisum sativum. 

The staple produce of the district is rice, bhatta or nellu, Oryza 
sativa, which on some lands is grown ns a late or cold weather as 
well as an early or rain crop. Rico is grown all over the district, 
the earliest crops being near KdrwAr; the rest of the lowland coast 
harvest is a little later, thou come the upland crops, and last of all 
the eastern crops. The coast rice lands aro divided into gazni, bailu, 
kar, majahi, betta, and makki banna betta. Qazni lands are in the 
salt tracts close along the coast; they yield only one crop in the 
year. Bailu lands aro the good rice-plots in the lower valleys which 
being watered by small streams yield every year two crops of rice 
or one of rice and one of pulse. The first or rain crop is called, 
kdrtika because it is reaped in the month of KdHik (November- 
December), and the second or dry season crop is called suggi in 
Kanarese and vaingun in Marathi or Konkani, both words meaning 
harvest. Kar or Haiga rice lands are the low fields along the rivers 
and salt water inlets which are flooded during the height of the 
rains so that the rice cannot be planted till the water falls. Majalu 
and betta are on higher ground; 7najalu yields two crops, one o? 
rice watered from rivulets and the other of vegetables or dry grain > 
betta laud has small reservoirs which supply water for several 
weeks after the rains are over. Makki banna betta are still highen 
lands without rivulets or reservoirs, entirely dependent on the rains 
and apt to lose the crop if the later raius fail. 

Above the Sabyadris most rice plots lie in the valleys on thd 
eastern flank of the Sahyadris. From this the rice lands stretch 
east a little beyond the boundary of the low woodlands as far as the 
heavy rain reaches which supplies many small reservoirs with water 
enough to last till January or February. 

All rice fields are in the form of terraces, surrounded by small 
banks to pond the water when the fields are flooded. These terraces 
vary from an acre to a patch of an eightieth of an acre according to 
the steepness of the ground. Cocoa-palms are sometimes grown in 
rice lands, their thick matted roots forming a valuable support t( 
the embankments, Rico is grown in three ways, dry seed or drillei 
rice kurigo fchafZa,sprouted seed or mole bhatta, and planted seedlingE 
or nala bhatta. The dry seed system, which requires less laboui 
and exposure and yields a smaller outturn, is commonest above the 
Sahyadris. The sprouted seed system is commonest below the 
Sahyddris, except in the best double crop or bailu land and in the 
marsh or kar land where seed cannot be sown. In these lands 
the planting system is followed with a much larger outturn, but also 
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with much more labour aud exposure. Especially for the sprouted 
seed and planting systoina buffaloes are better than bullocks from 
their greater power of standing wot and cold. 

Under the dry seed or harige lhatia system the seed is sown as 
soon as the ground has been ploughed and is damp enough for the 
seeds to sprout. For this the showers of April and May suffice. 
The heavy and continued falls of the south-west monsoon, though 
excellent when the plants have gained size and strength, are unsuited 
for the sowing season. After the seed has been sown by the drill or 
hurige, the rice field is manured with cowdung and smoothed with 
the crusher or Tcarada. For three or four weeks the rain water is 
allowed to run off as it falls. After the first week the field is weeded 
with the hoe or kunte, which kills the weeds without harming the 
sprouting seed. At the end of the .second week when tho plants are 
four inches high, the field is worked by the weeding hoe or niru 
kunte. About the end of the third week tho field is again weeded 
by dragging over it a branch of prickly bamboos fastened under 
a board on which the driver stands. When the rice is six inches 
high the dam openings are shut and the field is flooded. At the end 
of the third mouth the field is drained for some days and the weeds 
are removed. In the fifth month it is again weeded aud in the 
seventh month the crop is reaped. The ears intended for seed are 
at once thrashed and dried for seven days in the sun. The rest are 
p^lod in heaps for eight days and thatched to keep out the rain. 
The grain is then either beaten out with a stick or trodden by oxen 
and for three days is dried in the sun. It is stowed in straw bags, 
aiad kept in tho house till it can be boiled and husked. 

In the sprouted seed or mole hhatta system ploughing does not 
begin till the soil is soaked. In the intervals between the repeated 
pi oughings the field is kept flooded, and just before each ploughing 
all but two inches of the water is drained off. Before the last 
phoughing the field is manured with cowdung, or failing cowdung 
with tree or bush leaves, which is a very inferior mamire. When the 
la st ploughing is over the mud is smoothed with a plank drawn by 
o xen. • It is afterwards harrowed by a large rake drawn by a pair 
o f buffaloes or oxen which turns up the weeds which have been 
loosened by the plough, and opens the soil for the seed. To prepare 
ttbe seed the straw sackcloth or matting bag in which it is kept, ia 
stieeped in water for about eighteen hours. Tho grain is then laid 
in a warm close place whore within throe or four days it sprouts. 
Al^out a fortnight after the beginning of the rains the water ia 
drained off the field and the sprouted seed is sown broadcast. On 
the fifth day when tho seedlings begin to show, they are half-flooded 
with water and every day as they grow tho quantity of water ia 
increased, and the field is kept flooded until the crop is ripe. 
About a month after it is sown and again a little later the field ia 
weeded by the band. 

In the rich double crop or lailu land the Icartik or November 
crop is mostly, and the suggi or cold-weather harvest is entirely, sown 
with sprouted seed. To prepare bailii or rich double crop rice land 
for the second crop, during October and November, the field which 
B 818-3 
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all the time is kept flooded, is first drained off by a small wooden 
rake-like tool called sAiVmZ*. It is then manured with cowdung and 
ploughed and smoothed with the ox-rako. The seed is sown early 
in December. On the ninth day a little water is given, and, as 
the plants grow, the quantity of water is gradually increased. The 
rain water generally lasts till the end of the first month. Then with 
the help of the lever and bucket-lift or yata the field is watered from 
a reservoir or well or more often from a dammed-up stream. 

For the planting out or nala hhatta system the seeds are first 
thickly sown in nurseries, from which, after about a month, when 
the rains have well sot in and the field is flooded, the seedlings are 
planted out. The seedlings are brought in baskets to the field, and, 
in handfuls of eight or nine, are set along lines drawn by the large 
rake and thrust by the labourers some inches into the mud. The 
field is kept flooded and is weeded twice with the hand. 

There are twenty-three leading kinds of rice : pandia large and 
small, Icafja, motalgo, helko, ojga, sanmalgi, dabansali, jirgemli, 
kotamharsali, patni, sorti, kalo nnidgo, balari, cMtgn, paksal, 
r.hintamanuali, kharganalii, kcmpu kukum kosari, jedu kukum 
kesari, urufgana, amhemon, somsul, and chapral. In ordinary years 
the poorer rice is sold at twenty-three to twenty-seven pounds the 
rupee (Rs.3 to Rs.3J the man of forty Hhers) and the better kinds ht 
fifteen to twenty pounds the rupee (Rs, 4 to Rs. 5| the man of forty 
shars). Rice is used by all classes except Kunbis who live near the 
forests and eat rrtflri. . The lower classes use the black or cheaper 
rice and the rich tho fine kinds, chiefly the varieties known as 
maskati, jorsal, and kundd/puri, which como from South Kdnara. 
Rico in husk is sent in small quantities to the Malabdr districfta 
mostly from the ports of Kiirwfir, Kumta, Tadri, and Hon^vair. 
Some landed proprietors export on their own account, but most (Df 
the export business is in tho hands of V^ni and Konkani tradews. 
Including the assessment it is roughly estimated that an acre of 
good rice costs about £2 (Rs. 20) to grow and leaves a profit of about 
£7 10s. (Ra.75), and an acre of fair rice costs about £110s. (Rs. 15) 
and loaves a profit of £2 10s. (Rs. 25). 

Rdgi or Ndchni, Elousine corocana, is widely grown in the hill, 
forest country and is generally eaten by the poorer classes. 

Italian millet, vavani, Panicum italicum, is grown to a small 
extent, both in the bill tracts and in tho open country. 

Indian corn, mekke jola or musukn. jola, Zea mays, is not regularly 
grown. Small quantities are raised in gardens for private use. 

The seed of some bamboos is used as a grain, especially in 
times of drought and scarcity. 

The Pulses, akkadi, grown in North Kanara are black gram, uddii^ 
Phaseolus radiatus, and green gram, hesaru, Phaseolusmungo, which 
are raised as a second crop in most parts of the district; and small 
quantities of pigeon pea, togari or tuvari, Cajanus indicus ; Bengal 
gram, kadle, Oicer arietinum; Syrian lentil, masur, Ervum lens; 
and peas, baidni, Pisum sativum, which are grown in Haliydl and 
Mundgod and in villages bordering on DharwAr. The acid dew 
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tliat gathers at night on the leaves of Bengal gram is esteemed 
a useful tonic, and in some parts of the country is gathered by 
Bpreading cloths over the field at night and wringing out the juice 
in the raorning, 

Of Jingelly-seed, voile yellu, Sesamum indicum, three varieties 
are grown ; hete or white, kare or black, and kurdsani or dark-red. 
Oil-seed is not exported. Tlie oil of all three kinds is generally 
mixed and is in common use both for cooking and for anointing the 
body. Oil-cakes are given to cattle as fodder, especially to milch 
cows and carriage bullocks. Of the castor plant, vudla or harlu, 
Bicinus communis, two varieties cJdli or spotted and dodda harlu 
or large are grown to a very small extent. From the large or 
dodda species medicinal castor-oil is made j the spotted seed yields 
a greater quantity of oil which is commonly used as lamp-oil. The 
oil is extracted either by boiling or in a mill. 

Of Dye-yielding plants, safflower, or bastard saffron, kusuie, 
Cartharaus tinotorius, whose flowers are used ns a red dye, is widely 
grown in gardens and in parts of the tableland. Terminalia chebula 
r alalemara yields myrobalans which are largely exported; shige 
ida, Acacia ooncinna, has a bark which is used for dyeing; and 
natti mara, Terminalia coriacea, has a dye-yielding bark. A very 
nail quantity of myrobalans are used locally. They and other 
roduoe, used in dyeing and tanning, go to Bombay, Belldri, and 
Jelgaum, 

Hemp, gdnje or hhangi, Cannabis sativa, is grown sparingly in 
ardens for the sake of the narcotic called hhdng which is extracted 
ora its leaves, stalks, and flowers. 

'Apices and Condiments, besides pepper vines, betel vines, 
’ ■’uoins of which details have been given, ginger, aifa or 
'ler officinale, and cbillies, menasina kdi, Capsicum 
nucb grown both below and above tbe SahyAdris. 

and 1860 in several gardens in YellApur and Supa 
Inade to grow coffee, kdphi or bundit, Coffee arabica, 
..ocion was unprofitable, and has been abandoned. A few 
xstill grown in five or six gardens in tbe north of the 
near Supa. 

Of Bulbous Roots the sweet potatoe, bella genasu or nela humbalm, 
Jatatas paniculata, and the yam, heggenasu, Dioscorea sativa, are 
widely grown in gardens ; the yam sometimes reaches an enormous 
size. 

Sugarcane, kabbu, Saccharum officinarum, is largely grown both 
above and below tlie SahyAdris. It is of three kinds, vasal or 
spotted, kare or black, and bilo or white. Daa kabbu grows about 
two inches thick and six to seven feet long, and yields more juioa 
than either of the other kinds, Kare kabbu grows about an inch 
thick and four to five feet long, and bile kabbu about half an inch 
thick and three and a half to four and a half feet long. The kare 
kabbu, whose molasses are reckoned the beat, is most grown on the 
coast, on river and stream banks, near ponds, and in other places 
'Wdlere water is available. 
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In growing sugarcane the ground is well dug, laid open to the 
sun for several days, and covered two or three feet deep with leaves 
and brushwood which when dry are set on fire. To the wood- 
ashes old cowdung mixed with grass is added, and the ground is 
again turned and laid oj)en to the sun for two or throe days. Fresh 
cowdung ashes and leaves are again .ajjpliedj and the ground is finally 
turned and divided lougthwi.se into bods two or three feet apart, 
Eatih bed has a trench a foot and a half wide and about half a foot 
deep for the water to run throughout tho entire length. The trenches 
are joined at the ends, so that water let into one of the trenches 
gradually finds its way into the rest and waters the whole garden. 
Except in some parts where it is as early ns January or February, 
the season for planting sugarcane is April or May. As soon as the 
beds are ready, the cuttings which for some days, or even for weeks, 
have been kept in a cool shady place dipped in cowdung water, are 
laid in the beds about five inches apart and watered. After it is 
planted the field is watered every morning by means of a palm-stem 
channel. In about fifteen days the cane begins to sprout and the 
watering is daily repented. When the plants ai’o about a foot 
high, cowdung manure is added and tho ground is cleared of weed 
and rank vegetation. This process is continued every month an 
the bods ai’e raised as the plants grow, When the canes are thre 
feet high each is tied up with its own leaves. This process, whic 
prevents the canes from breaking, is repeated till they reach thei 
full height. Sugarcane is ready for cutting eleven or twelve month 
after planting. 

Almost all husbandmen grow some little sugarcane and mak 
molasses. When the cane is cut, tho roots, leaves, and dirt ai 
carefully removed, and the juice is squeezed in a sugarcar 
The mill consists of throe cylinders moved by a perpe^’" 

The force is applied to the centre cylinder by twe 
which are worked by hand and require six to tc 
end. The juice is boiled in iron, brass, copper, or 
Lime is added during the process to harden 
liquid. The thickened liquid is either stored iu po 
cubical masses by means of wooden moulds. The to 
raising an acre of sugarcane and of making tho juice into tHw*. 
is estimated at about £22 (its. 220).^ The outturn of forty man 
of molasses is estimated to be worth about £20 (Rs. 200), and thi 
value of eight thou.sand bundles of sugarcane leaves about £3 4«. 
(Rs. 32) more, leaving a net profit of £1 4s. (Rs. 12) the acre. This 
cost of tillage is calculated on hired wages. If, as is generally 
the case, the landowner himself works, he reaps a profit averaging 
£4 to £4 10s, (Rs. 40-Rs. 45) tho acre. 

East Indian arrowroot, kuvfigadde. Curcuma angustifolia, grows 
wild, and is also cultivated in dilferent parts of the district. 


* The details are ; £2 (Rs. 20) for seed canes ; £3 lOs. (Rs, 33) for preparing ground ; 
10«, (Rs. 5) for planting ; £4 10s. (Rs. 45) for watering ; 10s. (Rs. 5) for manure ; 10*. 
(Rs. 5) for weeding ; 10s. (Rs. 8) for fencing and hedging ; fil (Rs. 10) for cutting ; 
A3 4s. (Rs. 32) for pressing ; 10s. (Rs. 6) for boiling; £3 (Rs, 30) for fuel j and £2 
(Rs. 20) for contingencies, giving a total of £22 (Rs. 220). 
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Of Vegetables, the egg-plant or brinjal, badane Solanum 
iiielongena ; the water-melon, kalangadi kdi, Cuourbita cetrullus j and 
various pumpkins, gourds, and cucumbers are much grown. Bendy, 
hmulo hdi, Hibiscus esculentus, one of the most popular and whole- 
Botiie of vegetables, is grown chiefly on the coast. The stalk yields 
a long silky and pliant fibre which is locally used for cordage and 
sacking. 

(Jocoa-palms, tengu, Cocos nuoifora, are widely grown, especially 
along the coast. The cocoa-palm is the most valuable of Indian 
fruit trees. The milk of the young nut is a pleasant and wholesome 
drink. The kernel of the ripe nut is largely used in native cookery 
and yields excellent oil. The fibres of the husk furnish the coir 
which is so much valued for cordage. From the young flowering 
stalks a favourite liquor is drawn. The stem yields the porcupine 
wood of commerce, and the leaves are plaited into mats and other 
art ides. 1 

Plantains, hale, Musa sapientum, of many kinds are grown in 
gardens, those on the coast having the best flavour. The plantain 
^s grown not only for its fruit but for its leaves, which Hindus, 
Especially Brdhmans, use as dinner dishes. Its stem yields a fine 
wliite silky fibre of considerable length and strength, but it is not 
U8(!d. The jackfruit, halasv, Artocarpus integrifolia, grows so 
{)!(ritifully that in the hot season it is given to cattle as fodder. The 
mango, mdvu, Mangifera indica; the tamarind, hunase, Tainarindus 
indicus; and the jambool, ner«K or jamfeit, Syzygium jambolanum, 
arc common all over the country, both in gardens and groves, 
"ud grow to a largo size. There are many kinds of mango, but 
"ner sorts are found only in the Portuguese territory and its 
lourhood, aud in some European gardens. The commonest 
■'■ngoes are picha mdvu, a stringy mango; muge mdvu, a 
■; hadu or appe mdvu, a wild mango used only in 
s; and jirge mdvu, a small but much prized mango, 
e choicest Goa mangoes, farnandin, alphonse, and 
grown by large proprietors. 

range family the pomelo, chalckatu. Citrus decumaua, 
jst on the coast; the orange, kittale, Citrus aurantium, 
lourishes only above the Sahyadris; the lemon, shi nimbi, Citrus 
liiixetta, prospers everywhere growing wild in the hills and forests, 
especially in Supa, Pomegranates, dalimbi, Punica granatum, and 
figs, anjura, Ficus carica, are grown to a small extent both below 
and above the Sahyddris; they flourish best in the drier parts of 
the tableland. The custard-apple, sitdphal, Auona squamosa, and 
sweet-sop or bullock’s heart, rdmphal, Auona reticulata, together 
with the sour-sop tree, Anona muricata, are grown in a few gardens, 
chiefly on the coast. The rose-apple, jambu, Eugenia jambosa, is 
cttramon in gardens, but the fruit is insipid. The papay, pappdi, 
Carica papaya, a native of Brazil, is common in gardens. It has 
the property of making meat hung on its branches tender. The 
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cucumber tree, himhali, Averrhoa bilimb, is small with oblong fnxit 
growing on the trunk and branches. The Indian almond, baddnii, 
Terminalia catappa, is found both in gardens and forests. Thu 
Belgaum walnut, akroclu, Alentris triloba, grows freely above tho 
Sahyddris. The cashewnut, geru maim, Anacardium oocidentale, 
a native of Brazil, is now common in Goa and on the Kd,nara coast, 
where it is considered a valuable article of food. A good gum ia 
obtained by cutting the bark. 

Though North Kanara has occasionally suffered from a failuiN) of 
crops the only recorded or remembered scarcity which amounted 
to famine was in the year a.d. 1806 or the Kahaya Sanivatsa 
This famine appears to have been very severe. Men were forced to 
feed on roots and on rice husks, and about 3000 persona are said to 
have died of want. The local scarcity was originally caused by an 
influx of people from Ratnagiri and the Deccan. It was incrensed 
by the want of roads, by the depredations of robbers, and by a I'ulo 
forbidding the export of grain from Dharvvar. The distress la.stod 
for about fifteen months from January 1805 to March 1806. To 
relieve the distress an order was issued fox’bidding the export of 
rice and directing tho purchase of rice by the local officers and its 
re-sale at moderate prices. The land assessment was remitted, and 
advances wex’e made to cultivators for agrionltural purposes. This 
famine and the scarcities with which since then the district lias 
occasionally been visited seem to have been due to short rainiall. 
In 1865-66 parts of tho Nizmn’s country, Dhdrw^r, Belgaum, !i,ud 
Kdnara suffered from the extremely high price of grain which was 
due partly to short rainfall, and partly to the transfer of a large n I'es. 
of land from grain crops to cotton. In Supa the distress was S'~ 
enough to call for special relief measures. The pressure was g 
relieved by the seeding of the large bamboo over fifteen to 
miles on either side of the Haliyill-Tellapur road. T^ 
scarcity-pinched people from the Karnatak came * 
bamboo seed. They lived in large camps and were a 
their own Vhui shopkeepers. The shopkeepers bartei 
for the bamboo seed at the rate of about forty pounds the 
sent the seed to the inland markets where grain was 
Though there was no general failure of crops in Kanara, the eiiOlf'D,- 
of the great famine of 1876 and 1877 in the Deccan, Bombay 
Karnatak, Maisur, and Madras were felt for about three years in 
Kdnara. During this famine Kanara relieved about 10,000 famine- 
stricken people and 3000 cattle from the Bombay Karnatak. Thnso 
people found employment in Ilaliyd,!, Yellapur, and Sirsi in deepening 
ponds, in repairing roads, and in other public works. Tho cal tie 
were allowed to graze in the reserved forest. Those who were 
unable to work were fed at relief kitchens in Haliydl, Mnndgod, 
Yellapur, and Sirsi. In 1876-77 the rainfall was plentiful in Juno 
and July but failed almost entirely in the succeeding months, so 
that, except on tho coast where tho rice crop was good, crops failed 


• Colonel Etheridge’s Report on the Famines of tho Bombay Presidency, 1868. 
’ Colonel W. Peyton, Conservator of Forests S.D, 
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to some extent, and much distress ■was felt for want of water. Tha 
public health was injured by the influx of famine-stricken people 
from the Bombay Kaimatak to the unhealthy climate of the Kdnara 
forests and many died of cholera and fever. The rupee price of the 
second sort of rice rose from twenty-eight pounds in 1875-76 to 
twenty-two in 1876-77. Instead of large exports of cotton and 
grain, there were grain imports of about 18,000 tons (72,000 hhandis) 
to Kdrw^r and of 18,750 tons (75,000 khandis) to Kumta. The 
general condition of the people was fair, for though the poorer 
husbandmen snifored to some extent, those on the coast who were 
better off' and whose crops wore good, made large profits from the 
enhanced prices. In 1877-78 rain failed in July and August and 
was excessively heavy in October. Public health was bad. The 
rupee price of the second sort of rice rose from twenty-two pounds 
in 1876-77 to eighteen in 1877-78. Tho export trade which had 
almost ceased in 1876-77, revived. In 1878-79, tho year of the 
heaviest recorded rainfall (132'S9 inches), tho crops were good, but 
public health suffered sevei-ely from excessive moisture. Though 
the wages of labour showed no change, the effect of the famine was 
jjitill felt in the price of food grains which, except ndclini Eleusine 
Corocana, were even dearer than in 1877-78. The rupee price of 
rice rose from eighteen pounds in 1877-78 to seventeen in 1878-79. 
In 1879-80 the price fell to twenty pounds. 

The cro])3 in some villages are occasionally injured by blights, and 
by the ravages of rats, insects, and worms. But within tho experience 
of the present generation these losses have never affected tho general 
harvest. In some lowlands near rivers heavy rainfall and a stormy 
sea sometimes cause floods which greatly damage the crops. In 
1831 and again in 1848, owing to tempestuous weather, the HouAvar 
coast lands were flooded with salt water and the crops destroyed. 
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The 1872 census returns sliow, besides well-to-do husbandmen 
and professional men, 5218 persons in positions implying the 
possession of capital. Of those six were bankers, ten money-changers 
or shopkeepers, and 5101) merchants and traders, including persons 
drawing incomes from house and shop rents, from funded property, 
shares, aTinuities, and the like. Under capitalists and traders 
the 1879 License Tax papers show 4060 persons.'^ A.mong those 
assessed on yearly incomes of more than £10, 1717 had from 
£10 to £15, 790 from £15 to £25, 592 from £25 to £35, 223 from 
£35 to £50, 294 from £50 to £75, 141 from £75 to £100, 122 
from £100 to £125, 24 from £125 to £150, 42 from £150 to 
£200, 51 from £200 to £300, 27 from £300 to £400, 9 from £400 to 
£500, 19 from £500 to £750, 3 from £750 to £1000, and 3 over 
£ 1000 . 

Till the beginning of the present century the currency of the 
district consisted of Chalukya and Ikkeri vardhas or pagodas and 
Sult4ni that is TipiUs, and Bnh4duri that is Haidar’s huns or 
pagodas. These wore all gold coins worth about 8a. (Rs. 4). The 
Ohalukya vardha, so called because it was stamped with a vardha 
or wild boar, was struck by tbo Chalukya kings (715-1335), and 
the Ikkeri vardha, bearing the impress of king Krishna, was struck 
first at Ikkeri and afterwards at Bodmxr in West Maisur by the 
Bednur chiefs who ruled from about 1560 to 1763. The vardha 
changed its name to hun under tho Musalraan rulers of Maisur and 
was called by Haidar (1767-1782) the Bahfiduri him and by Tipu 
(1782-1799) the Sultdni him, Tho vardha is no longer current, but 
it is still sometimes used as a weight by goldsmiths. Surat and 
Madras rupees, which passed for a quarter of a pagoda, were current 
under the Maisur govorninont, as also was the silver hana, the same 
as the Malabar phalam, worth about ono and a quarter anna. Of 
copper coins, there were I'ipn’s dne-duddu bearing the impress of 
an elephant, worth fourteen for a hana, the ghatti-duddu or dhahu 
worth two dne-duddus, and the Icdtsu worth half an dne-duddu. 


' From matoriala aupplied by Mr. B, E. C.mdy, C..S. 

“ The 1879 details are given because incomes under £50 (Rs. 500) are now free 
fmia the License Tax. 
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The revenue was collected in many varieties of coins.' The 
Imperial rupee is now the standard in all dealings. 

There are no banks in Kanara. The largest moneylenders are 
called mvkdrs. As a rule they do not open deposit accounts. But 
many keep running accounts with husbandmen, receiving the 
surplus produce and advancing such sums as may from time to time 
bo required. 

None of the local merchants or traders carry on insurance 
business. In the beginning (October) and again towards the end 
(May) of the sailing season, cotton cargoes from Kumta and Kd.rw6,r 
are insured in Bombay against sea risks. 

Hundis or exchange bills are of two kinds, payable at sight 
darshani, and payable within a specified time vindati. Both kinds 
of bills are either shdhajog that is payable to order, or ndviijog that 
is payable only to the drawee, hlxchange bills are not much used 
in Supa, Yellipur or Siddapur. They are generally granted at a 
discount of one or two per cent and are sometimes issued at par. 
The leading traders in Kumta and Karwjir grant bills payable in 
Bombay, Hubli, Gadag and Sirsi. Betelnuts, pepper, cardamoms, 
and other merchandise brought from tho hill districts to Kumta, 
are generally paid for in cash, while cotton and other merchandise 
from Belgiium and Dhflrwdr are mostly paid for by bills. At 
Kumta a few native firms can without difficulty cash a bill for 
about £1500 (Rs. 15,000). 

The classes who save are Government servants, pleaders, money¬ 
lenders, and traders, chiefly Sheuvis, SArasvats, Sdsashtkdrs, 
Bdrdeshkars, Christians, Deahasths, ChitpAvans, VAnis, and Banjigs. 
Of the agricultural classes, Havigs, Habbus, Joishis, Konkapis, 
Gaudgalus, and Nadors, are generally in a position to save. Except 
NavAiyats, who are prosperous and well-to-do traders and landholders, 
few MusalmAns save. Most Christian palm-juice drawers and 
Hhandari liquor-farmers on the coast and some above the SahyAdris 
save money and invest it in garden or rice laud. Cultivators as a 
rule are in want of money, and almost all borrow. In the rural 
parts, except moneylenders and shopkeepers, few are able to 
save. Tbe seafaring classes, KhArvis, Bhois, Harkantars, Mogers, 
GAbits, Ambigs, and DAldl MusalmAns are fairly off, though 
poorly clad and badly housed. As a class they are less thrifty 
and less prudent than cultivators. Even tho most prosperous seldom 
save more than enough to build a decent bouse or buy a stock of 
nets, fishing tackle, and boats. Fifteen years ago, during the 
abnormal prosperity caused by the American wmr (18G3-18G5), 
some of tbe Mogers became cotton dealers and commission agents, 
A. few bold on as petty shopkeepers, but most have failed and 
been forced to fall back on their original occupation of fishing and 
Bailing. 

Savings are rarely invested in Government securities. In the 
year 1882 the amount paid as interest to holders, tti Govermneat 
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paper was £58 (Es. 580). The GovernmeBt Savings Bank is 
mostly used by Government servants and pleaders. In 1882-83 the 
deposits amounted to £3190 (Es. 81,900). Shares in joint stock 
companies are almost unknown. 

Little or no capital is invested in the purchase of building sites. 
Except at Ankola, Kumta, Sirsi, and Haliy^l, building sites are not 
in demand. During the few years of abnormal prosperity which, 
ended in 1865 building sites fetched high prices in Kumta, and at 
Karwar, when it was made the head-quarters of the districtin 1862-63> 
laud was much in demand. The value of land at Kdrwar again x’ose 
(1869-1874), when it was hoped that it would be made the terminus 
of a railway to Hubli, and many Sdrasvats, Shenvis, Gujars, Pfirsis, 
Musalm^ns, and Native Christians, and oven some Bombay European 
firms, bought building sites at considerable prices and spent large 
sums in building shops, warehouses, and dwellings. Since the scheme 
for a Karwdr-Hubli railway has been given up, building sites in 
Ktlrwjtr have fallen to a fifth or a tenth of their former value. 
A plot forty feet square, which in 1867 fetched £10 to £48 (Es. 100 
Es.480) is not now (1882) worth more than £2 to £5 (Es.20- 
Es. 50). On the other hand, in Haliyal, Ankola, Kumta, and Sirsi, 
prices have risen, apparoutly owing to a general increase in wealth, 
In Haliyal an acre of building land which in 1867 cost £10 to £20 
(Es. 100-Rs. 200) now (1882) fetches £20 to £40 (Rs.200-Bs. 400), 
and in Ankola, Kumta, and Sirsi, what in 1867 would have coat 
£15 to £80 (Es. 150 - Es. 300) now (1882) costs £20 to £40 
(R8.200-Rs.400), an increase in fifteen years of 100 per cent in 
Haliydl and of about 33 per cent in Ankola, Kumta, and Sirsi. 

Land investments are popular with Gaudgalus, Habbus, Joishis, 
Lingstyats, Havigs, Shenvis, Vanis, Konkanis, and Christians. When 
applications are made for assessed waste numbers, the right of 
occupancy is sometimes sold by public auction j but sometimes, in 
consideration of the expenditure necessary to clear it, arable waste is 
given on easy terms. The price of such lands is generally not less tlian 
one year's assessment, but in outlying parts or where the bringing 
under tillage is specially costly, land is given free of charge. The 
possession of the land carries with it the ownership of all but the 
reserved trees.^ The acre rate of assessment varies from 6tZ. to Is. 3ci. 
(4-10 os.) for kusH hakkal or dry crop land, from 3s. to 12s. 
(Rs. l|-Rs.6) for turri dhanmadi or rice land, and from 12s. to 
£1 8s.(Rs.6-Rs.l4) for hdydyof or garden land. The cost of bringing 
an acre of dry waste under tillage is estimated to vary from £5 to £20 
(E8.50-Es.200) in stony or brushwood covered lands, and from £2 
10s. to £10 (Rs.26-Rs. 100) in lands without stones or brushwood. 
Near large towns the price of an aero of rice land is estimated to vary 
from £20 to £40 (R3,200-R3.400), and in the outlying parts from 
£10 to £20 (Es. lOO-Rs. 200). The acre value of dry-crop land 
yielding rdgi and other coarse grain varies from £1 lOs. to £6 
(Bs.l5-Rs. 50). 


‘ A U»t of the reserved trees is given in Vol. XV. Part 1. page 24. 
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Iq the coast sub-divisions of Ktirwftr, Ankola, Kumta, and 
Hon&var, in addition to the dry waste lands, are many salt swamps 
or gajnis which cannot be reclaimed without a large outlay on 
stone and earth banks. Owing to the coat and risk of reclaiming 
these salt marshes. Government, since 1878, have granted them on 
lease on specially favourable terms.* Under these leases the assess¬ 
ment is paid according to a graduated scale, the full rates being 
Jr abeyance till a period has passed long enough for the holder to 
build the necessary protective works and free the land from salt. 

At present, even in the larger towns, houses are seldom built as 
a speculation. Traders in good circumstances. Government servants, 
pleaders, and large landholders, build substantial houses for their 
own use. Except in a few instances at Kdrwdr, Kumta, and Sirsi, 
houses are seldom let to tenants. 

Personal ornaments are a favourite form of investment among all 
classes. The poorest Hfllvakki Vakkal or Holayar woman has a gold 
or gilt nose-ring or nath, a lucky necklace or mangahutra of glass 
and gilt beads, a pair of gold or gilt earrings, a hu.gud or ear-stud, 
silver and glass bracelets/ and gold or gilt finger rings. Men wear 
a single and sometimes a double gold or gilt ring in the lobe of 
the right ear agd sometimes in both oars. The silver waistbelt 
ra a luxury of the well-to-do, as is also the string of false putlis or 
Venetian gilt-brass coins worn by women as a necklace, the gold 
hair ornament called kegad worn by women, and the gold finger rings 
worn by men. High class Hindu women, Kushasthalis or S^rasvats, 
Shenvis, Havigs, Sasashtk^lrs, Bdrdeshkiirs, and Gujarat Vduis, are 
extremely fond of jewels and wear a large variety of ornaments. 
Some lower class Hindu women, as the Hillvakki or Gam Kare 
and the Atte Vakknls, the Nddors, and the Mukris, wear necklaces 
of coral and three or four pounds weight of lacquered and glass 
beads. The wealth and respectability of a family of any of these 
castes may be known by the number of necklaces the women wear. 
The ornaments worn by the well-to-do of the lower orders are of 
solid gold and silver. BrShmans, Gujars, Vanis, Sondrs, Kaldvants 
or dancing-girls, as well as Christians and Musalmfins, add pearls 
and precious stones. Most young children are decorated with 
imklets, bracelets, and waist-girdles, either of gold, silver, or brass 
according to the means of the parents, and are allowed to play 
about the house generally naked. The License Tax returns for 
1879 give a total of 361 licensed goldsmiths, and the total number 
of goldsmiths according to the census of 1872 was 2220. 

At Kdrw4r, Kumta, and Honavar, a few Vani merchants and 
traders own locally built phatemdris, maclivda, audpaddvs. Besides 


1 No rules are fixed for the grant of reclamation leases. Each appiioation is disposed 
of on its merits. In 1880-81, in the village of Amdalli m Ankola, survey 
numbers 192 of 4^-^ acres and 193 of 121-J^ acres were given to one B4h Shdnbhog 
MahAdev Shdnbhog ou condition of paying one-eighth of the full assessment for 
the first three years, oue-fourth of the full assessment for the second three years, 
one-half for the third three years, three-fourths for the fourth three years, and 
the full oasesament from 1893-94. Tho payments for looal funds are throughout 
oaloulated on the full assessment. 
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these traditig boats, numbers of small craft are owned by the sea¬ 
faring classes, Khdrvis, Harkantars, Mogers, and Gabits, by Daldi 
MusalmAns, and by BhandAris or palm-juice drawers. These boats 
are generally used in fishing and in carrying grain up the rivers and 
creeks. About twelve per cent is considered a fair rate of interest 
on capital invested in shipping. The average cost of a new vessel 
is about £8 (Rs. 80) the ton. 

In Kanara no class has a monopoly of moneylending. All w)io 
have money lend it at interest. Shenvis, S^rasvats, Havigs, Habbus, 
Joishis, Gujars, Vanis, Bhatias, Banjigs, Musalmdns, Native 
Christians, well-to-do husbandmen, even Bhandaris and Kalavants 
or dancing-girls advance money on bonds and sometimes on personal 
security. In rural parts large landholders called zaminddrs or 
hhateddrs, chiefly Havigs, Shenvis, Habbus, Joishis, Nddors, 
Sdsashtkars, Halvakki Vakkals, and Konkanis, are the chief money¬ 
lenders and grain-dealers, and they sometimes take payment in grain. 
No class of moneylenders deals solely with townspeople and well- 
to-do husbandmen. The district has no banking establishment and 
there are no money hinders of the Mdrwdr Vdni caste. The most 
important moneylenders ai>e Brahmans, Gujars, BhAtiAs, Havigs, 
Vdnis, and Lingdyats. All needy husbandmen and villagers look 
to their landlords for loans. These loans are mostly raised tf> 
meet special charges such as wedding expenses and sometimes to 
buy seed and field stock. As a rule a husbandman cannot raise a 
loan without mortgaging land, and in some cases movable property ia 
also mortgaged. The yearly interest usually charged is from six to 
twelve per cent without posae.ssion, and from three to six per cent 
with possession. It ia usual for educated creditors to keep their 
accounts in books called khatm. Those who are unable to read and 
write keep no written accounts of transactions and have to rely on 
their bonds. As a last resource, resort is always had to the civil 
courts for the recovery of debts. Imprisonment for debt ia 
uncommon. Complaints are made that bonds have been forged or 
passed without consideration, or that part payments have not been 
credited, but these complaints are seldom proved. Moneylenders 
do not usually empkty a writer or accountant. When they do the 
writer or gumdsta has the duties of an accountant. His pay depends 
on his master’s circumstances and ranges from £7 10s. to £10 
(Rs. 75 - Rs. 100) a year. Sometimes at Divdli (October-November) 
or on the occasion of a marriage ho gets a gift in addition to 
his pay. As his employer’s agent, a clerk enjoys comparative 
independence and ia paid .£30 to £10 (Rb.300-Rs. 400) a year. The 
only district traders who have agents are the Gujarat and Cutch 
traders at Kumta and Kiirwar. 

The yearly rate of interest on good security varies from six to 
twelve per cent; without security it rises to twenty-four per cent. 
In small dealings, when an article is given in pawn, the rate is 
twelve per cent; in middling transactions nine per cent is usually 
charged, but in cases of extreme need it rises to eighteen per 
cent j in the few large dealings, with a mortgage on land, or on house 
or movable property twelve per cent ia usually charged. Loans with 
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a lien on crops aro not common, unless in cases of regular 
mortgage when the usual rate is cWged. In regular mortgages, 
if the mortgaged property is made over to the mortgagee, ho usually 
takes the produce instead of interest. If the property remains with 
the mortgager, twelve per cent is the usual charge, though at times 
it is about nine and sometimes it is as low as six. Petty advances 
without interest are occasionally made by a landholder to his tenant. 
In other cases, according to their ability to pay, poor husbandmen 
borrowing on personal security are charged twelve to twenty per 
cent or even higher. In Kdrwar when the landlord provides his 
tenant with seed, it is returned soon after harvest with fifty per 
cent over the quantity lent. On money invested in buying houses 
and lands a net gain of six to twelve per cent is deemed a fair 
return. Liquor and other contractors, whose instalments are over¬ 
due, and merchants in times of pressing need, when a bill or a 
cheque has to be met, borrow money for short periods at monthly 
rates averaging one to three per cent. 

Except Halvakki Vakkals, Nadors, and a few other well-to-do 
classes, most husbandmen, Gd.m Vakkals, Halopd,iks, Kunbi 
Mard.thd,s, Komd^diks, Gaundis, Ghddis, and others, are forced to 
borrow grain. These grain advances are repaid in November* 
December when the crops are reaped. Except in Kdrwdr many land¬ 
holders advance grain to their poorer tenants for seed or for food 
without charging interest. When the landlord demands interest, if 
the advance has been made on condition of its being repaid in kind, 
an extra fourth, or sometimes an extra half, is required. If the 
money value of the grain has to be repaid it is regulated by the price 
of the grain when advanced. The conditions of an advance made 
by a grain-dealer are the same as those made by a landlord when 
he demands interest. When a tenant is too poor to buy live stock, 
his wants are supplied by the landlord on condition of being paid 
four to five hundredweights of rice for a buffalo and two to three 
hundredweights for a bullock. If the advance is looked on as a loan 
to bo repaid with interest, twelve per cent is charged. When cash 
has to be borrowed for wedding or other expenses, the lenders, if 
they are traders generally charge six to twelve per cent interest if 
property is pledged, or twelve to eighteen per cent on personal or 
other family security. Such transactions are entered in the lenders’ 
day-book or hhdta if they are of considerable amount, or if they are 
for sums of less than £5 (Rs. 50) they are noted on loose slips 
of paper called pattis or ydds. The personal credit of most poor 
husbandmen extends to £10 (Rs.lOO). 

Few of the poorer husbandmen reap a harvest sufficient to meet 
their Vants and pay their creditors, and few own carts and pack 
bullocks wherewith to earn carriage wage or have other means of 
livelihood. Still the poorest husbandmen, though often in debt, 
manage to support themselves without leaving the district in search 
of work. Military service is seldom sought except among 
Mnsalmaus and Native Christians and a few coast Mardthfis, 
Bhandiiria, and Komdrpiliks. When the harvest season is over a 
number of the poorer class of husbandmen find employment in 
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public, local fund, forest, municipal, and other works, in making 
and repairing roads and bridges, breaking metal, and gathering 
myrobalans. Koraarpdiks, Halepdiks, and Sidis also work in the rich 
betel and spice gardens of Sirsi, Siddflpur, YelMpur, Supa, and 
Kumta, the supply of field labour having been lately increased by 
the restrictions placed on wood-ash or humri cultivation. Till lately 
the cotton presses at Karwar and Kumta gave employment to many 
a poor family. But tho demand for labour at these presses has of 
late greatly fallen. Tho Karwar press works for only a short period 
in the year. 

The district yields grain enough for its population. But the better 
kinds of rice, such as dahanadli inaalcati and hagga, which are used 
by the higher classes of Brahmans, well-to-do Musalmfins, and 
Native Christians, come from South Kdnara and Maisur. The staple 
food of the lower classes is coarse rice and ragi. Common rice is 
also brought from South Kfinava to a small extent. During the 
rainy season the imports by sea cease and the price of grain rises. 
At the same time some millet or jvdri comes from Dharwar into the 
parts of the district above tlio iSahyadri hills. The facilities for 
inland traffic are good. Excellent roads join the chief towns and 
villages, and the rivers, with which the country is intersected, are 
navigable by boats of half a ton to ten tons burden. Except during 
and after the 1876-77 famine, of late years there has seldom been 
any considerable rise in tho price of grain, and as local failure of rain, 
is almost unknown, the poorest, though burdened with debt, rarely 
suffer serious privation. 

Though as a rule a husbandman has current dealings with only one 
creditor, cases in which a borrower is indebted to several creditors are 
not rare. In such cases the creditors do not arrange to share the 
debtor’s property; each tries to be before the other in their efforts 
to get what they can out of him. Instances are rare in which money¬ 
lenders, gaining nothing by imprisoning a debtor, cease to press 
their claims and write off the sum as a bad debt. Creditors seldom 
imprison a debtor except with the object of forcing him to pay. In 
bad cases, when the amount of the debt is small and the debtor ia 
unable to pay, creditors sometimes remit the interest wholly or in part. 
Sometimes when a landholder is unable to meet his engagements 
the creditor buys his land for a small sum. Complaints that the 
debtor has been charged a larger amount than be has received are 
said to be rare. In all civil courts mea,sures are said to be taken to 
ensure the service of summonses on tho correct party, and debtors 
seldom assert that they are ignorant that a suit has been brought 
against them. So long as the moneylender is certain that the 
debtor is in good circumstances, he rests satisfied with what he can 
gain from him under fear that the decree will be put in execution; 
But when the debtor is badly off the creditor always insists on 
receiving some property in mortgage. Creditors are said seldom 
to buy the property of the judgment-debtor at court auction sales. 
It is difficult to say whether property sold in execution of a decree 
does or does not fetch its proper value. The property itself is 
not sold, only the judgment-debtor’s right and interest in th& 
property. If it is afterwards found that tho debtor has no right 
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to the property the buyer has bought nothing. If, as a member of a 
joint family, the debtor is entitled only to a share of the property, 
the buyer has to sue for a division and in the end may find the share 
worth but little. Or again the judgment-creditor may find that 
the property is mortgaged nearly or quite to its full value. For 
these reasons the price paid for property sold in execution of 
decrees is often nominal, but trickery in these sales is almost never 
(Complained of. On the whole, though moneylenders are sometimes 
e:xacting, the borrowers are generally satisfied with their terms. 
Agrarian crime is unknown. 

Land is transferred in one of four ways: Land given up by its 
holder or sold by Government on account of the holder’s failure to 
pay his rent is taken or bought by others; land is sold under the 
orders of the civil court; land is transferred by voluntary sale or 
mortgage; land on the coast is sometimes given in permanent 
lease called mulgeni and also on nadgi or sulgi. Within the last 
few years, especially in Kdrwdr and Ankola, more land has been 
sold than formerly on account of holders failing to pay the 
enhanced assessments recently introduced. A considerable quantity 
of land is yearly sold under the orders of the civil courts. After the 
introduction of the survey, numbers of occupancies were sold in 
ixecution of decrees and the sale price of the land was made over to 
judgment-creditors. But where the lands wore held on a mulgeni or 
taermaneut lease the tenants’ rights were not affected by these sales. 
Transfers by voluntary sale are uncommon. Moneylenders and 
large landholders, Shenvis, Havigs, Habbus, Vfinis, Sfisashtkfirs, 
Bd.rdeBkfir8, Naviiiyat Musalmdns, and Christians, advance money 
on land mortgages. In some cases the mortgaged land is made 
over to the mortgagee •, in others it is kept by the mortgager. The 
former system is called hhogyddi and the latter toradav. In either 
case all tillage arrangements, the payment of the Government 
assessment, and the disposing of the crops, fall on the party in 
possession of the land. Of tho two varieties of mortgage 
UBufructory or hhogyddi mortgages are tho commoner. In such 
cases the mortgagee is vested with tho solo possession of the land 
for a definite period. At the close of the specified time on payment 
of the mortgage, he should make over the land to the mortgager. 
In some cases it is agreed that a portion of the profits should go to 
meet the interest and the rest be deducted from the capital. When 
this stipulation is made the mortgagee is bound to release the land 
at the close of the period specified in the agreement without receiving 
any further payment. 

Land is never mortgaged without a regular writing in which 
the sum for which the estate is mortgaged, the period for 
which it is mortgaged, the rate of interest, and other conditions, are 
entered in detail. In the case of mortgages with possessiou tho 
i:ate of interest varie.s, but it is seldom more than ten or twelve per 
cent a year. If the mortgagee has planted trees he is paid at a 
certain fixed rate equal to the expense he has incurred. Both 
proprietors and mortgagees let part of their lands to tenants mostly 
on chilgeni or yearly leases. The tenant gives a writing obliging 
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himself to payacertaiu rent for the year, and in some cases receives 
a counterpart lease called yediirnnudi or Idvani chit. At the close 
of the season a yearly tenant is liable to he ejected. Long standing 
debts are soinetimos recovered by instalments, land being held 
in mortgage as security for the payment of the instalments. 
In such cases no regard is paid to rates of interest. A certain 
arbitrary amount is fixed as interest on the capital for a certain 
time and the sum formed by the addition of the capital and the 
interest is divided into e({ual or progressive yearly instalments 
payable within a certain number of years. Failure to pay entails 
much hardship on tlie debtor, as the mortgages which in such cases 
are generally simple are very strict. 

The mortgage of laud is no now practice in KAnara. In 1848 
Mr, Blane wrote to the Madras Board of Revenue that a great 
number of estates wore held on mortgage, the yearly profits 
being taken as interest on the debt and for the gradual discharge 
of the principal. In some cases the mortgage was for a term of 
years, and the lands were made over to the mortgagee for a time 
which was calculated to bo .sufficient to pay oil the amount borrowed. 
In some the mortgager continued in possession of his own land, 
but with power to the creditor to foreclose the mortgage at a stated 
time if the debt was not paid. In others the owner held his^ 
own land as tenant under the mortgagee, or, by a still further 
complication, as sub-renter under the mortgagee’s tenant. Since 
1848 the rise in the price of grain and garden produce, the opening 
of commxxnicatious, and other local improvements have tended to 
lessen the number of sales, mortgages, and other transfers of land. 

Workmen and husbandmen sometimes raise money by mortgaging 
their labour for a term of years. ‘ The rate at which the 


^ T}ie following are translations of four boinls executed in Sirsi : 

(1) Hucha and Chavd.a, sous of Shivn.iik, living in Ambiili hamlet in Shevur 
village of Karur Miigui in .Sirs!, in favour of N.’trnappa Hegde son of Virappa 
Hegae, resident of Devisur, included in the above vill.age. This day we have 
borrowed from you tile siini of £12 (Rs. 120) wliicli we reipiire to meet the expenses 
of (Jliavda’s marriage. The rate of interest ajjreed for is Its. 12 per cent which comes 
to Rs. 15 a year. As wo are unable to pay of! the principal and its interest, Chavda 
will serve under you as a InlKiurer until the debt is paid. You will supply him with 
food and raiment, and in addition his monihly pay will he Rs. 2. You will deduct 
the interest from his p.ay and the balance will go to pay ofif the principal. The 
account will he made up at the end of every year. When the whole amount is 
cleared you will give back this document duly endorsed and also discharge Chavda 
from your service. Executed the 12tb of May 1882. 

Witnesses, Signed. 

.Signed. 

(2) Ira, Tiraina, and Rasappa, sons of DevnAik, living in Niriiihalli in Sirsi, in 
favour of ShivrUv Hegde, son of Veukappa Hegde, who lives in the same village. 
We have this day borrowed from you Rs,200 for the marriage of one of us, 
Timnia. Twelve per cent interest has heeu settled for this amount and we 
have agreed to abide by tlie conditions mentioned hereunder for the payment of this 
debt. Timma will serve at your place, and the sum of Rs. 36 which you have 
promised to pay him as his hire for 360 days every year will go to pay off the 
interest as well as the principal. Till the whole debt is cleared Timma will 
serve at your place and in case of his absence the rest of us will servo and thus 
we will pay off the whole amount due to you. If any of us decline to act up to the 
conditions agreed, we hold ourselves fully responsible to make good every sort of loss 
you may incur by our failure, in addition to the payment of interest. Accordingly, 
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pledger’s service is valued depends on bis need, his credit, and his 
power of work. To pay a bond of £10 (Rs. 100) by labour, the 
monthly service of a man of fair working power would be valued 
at 4s. {Rs. 2) with or 8s. (Rs. 4) without food and clothiug. He 
would thus take four years and two months with food and two 
years and one month without food to repay a loan of £10 (Rs. 100). 
The monthly service of an expert workman would be valued at 8s. 
('Ra.4) a month with and (Rs,6) without food and clothing, 
TKese husbandmen and workmen genei-ally mortgage their labour 
to the landlords on whose lands they live, but they not uncommonly 
pledge their services to moniod men of their own or of other villages. 
When the debtor takes his meals at the creditor’s house he is 
expected to give his whole time to his ma8toi»’s work. When he 
takes his food at his own house he is allowed three hours in tho 
day when he may work for any ono he pleases. The moneylender 
has no right to the services of the bondsman’s wife and children, nor 
does he undertake to feed him, bouse him, or pay any charge for him, 
unless an express stipulation is made in tho bond. In exceptional 


^for "whatever time the principal remains unpaid, wa are lK)\ind to pay tho interest. 
At the end of every year the account "will be made up and receipt taken from you 
for the amount paid and wo will continue to act up to the eoinlitions detailed above. 
When the whole amount is paid this document will be taken back from you duly 
endorsed. 

Executed the 24th of May 1881. 

Witnesses, Signed. 

Signed. 

(3) Bira, Dydva, and Ourappa, sons of Habler Bira, living in Islur in Sirsi, in 
favour of Subaya Hegdo, son of Krishna Hegde, living in Chippige in Sirsi. Wo 
have this day borrowed from you Bs, (iO required for the marriage of one of us DyAva. 
We are npt in a position to pay hack this amount to you, but in its place 
agree to the following conditions 1 One of us three will properly serve at your placo 
and the sum of Rs. 18, the salary .agreed, will go towards the payment of tho 
principal amount aud tliis service will ooiitinuo till the whole .amount is paid. Then 
this document will be taken back from you duly endorsed. If without any 
reasonable cause the servioo is denied any day eontravy to tho conditions of this 
contract, we agree to pay you in one lump sum tho amount that may remain 
unpaid till that day, together witii intere.st at 25 per cent which will be calculatod 
on the amount then due. This bond will then be taken back duly endorsed. As 
we have promised to pay off the debt by service, tho rosponsibility of answering you 
rests with all three of us, should we by acting contrary to the conditions of this 
agreemont break our faith with you, This bond is executed with our full consent 
this day the 3rd of Juno 1881. 

Witnesses, Signed. 

Signed. 

(4) Shanna bin Malla Halayav, living in Happigo in the Kalguni village of Karur in 
Sirsi, in favour of Narnabhatta son of Shankarbhatta, also living in HinpigB, On 
this day 1 have borrowed from you Rs. 100 for my marriage. I am unaliltt to pay 
this amount in a lump sum as I have no other assistauec. 1 have therefore agreed 
before these per-sons to pay off this amount by service. My monthly pay will be 
one rupee, and you will also gi ve me every year a blanket, a waistoloth live yards long, 
ana a headscarf three yards long, and for the use of my wife a robe and t wo bodieos. 
Both of us will work at your placo. My p.ay will go towards the (dtsaring of the 
debt. If before the debt is cleared we keep away from your service aud attend 
some one else, we will undergo the punishment awarded to us by the Sirkar for 
our failure to abide by the conditions of this contract, and after the punishment is 
undergone, wo will labour at your place and thus clear off the debt. Also we will not 
conduct ourselves contrary to tho conditions mentioned above. This service bond is 
executed with my pleasure and consent, this day the lltli of October 1881, 

Witnesses, Bignod. 

Higned . 
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cases where the bondsman is very needy, the creditor supplies his 
ordinary wants. The master has no power to transfer his right over 
the bondsman, except with the bondsman^s consent. If the labourer 
refuses to serve his master during the term of his engagement, the 
master has no legal redress. The civil courts do not help the 
master in enforcing his labourer’s services even in cases of written 
bonds. Labour is seldom pledged except by men of the lower classes, 
Holayars, Mhars, Mukris, Dhivars, Parvars, Chchalvitdis, Agera, 
Dheds, Hulsvhrs, Kengars, Kusals, Korars, Buttals, Sellers, and 
Hatgdrs, who are forced to borrow to meet marriage expenses. About 
twenty labour bonds were brought for registration in the Sirsi and 
Siddapur sub-divisions in the year 1880. 

Labour is pledged chiefly for household work and for work in 
rice fields. In spice gardens poor Havig women, in return for 
food and clothing, sorve in the households of Havigs, doing house 
work and helping to water tho garden. Men of the degraded castes 
who pledge their labour generally live in the gardens of their 
protectors or on tho outskirts of towns or villages in small bamboo 
and palm-leaf huts. 

In 1800, the yeai’ly wages of hired male servants who were 
generally engaged by the year wore £2 8s. (Rs. 24), besides 
three meals a day and onoo a year a blanket and a handkerchief. 
The women, who wei’e hired by the day, were paid about three 
pounds (lashers) of rough rice and about l^d. (1 ttn?ia) a day in cash.^ 
The money wage of both skilled and unskilled labour has risen 
considerably during the fifty-eight years ending 1881. From 1824 
to 1859 tho monthly wages of a palanquin-bearer or hamdl were 
11s. 3(1. (Rs. 5§), and of an ordinary unskilled labourer from 
Gs. 3d. to 7s. Od. (Rs. 3|r - Rs. 3|). The monthly wages of a 
carpenter or skilled labourer varied (luring tho same thirty-six years 
from 11s, 3d. to 15«. (Rs. - Rs. 7^). During the next four years 
(18G0-18G3) the monthly wages of a hamdl or palanquin-bearer 
remained at 15s. (Rs. 7J), and of an ordinary unskilled labourer at 
11s. 3d. (Rs. 6f); but carpenter’s wages nearly doubled varying from 
£1 2s. Gd. to £1 10s. (Rs. 11 j - R.s. 15). During the last sixteen 
years (1864-1880), both skilled and unskilled labourers have been 
paid by tho day, tho skilled labourer getting one shilling to two 
ehillings and the hamdl or palanquin-bearer Gd. to 9d. The ordinary 
unskilled labourer’s wages have varied considerably during these 
sixteen years. For tho first two years ho was paid 6d. (4 ana,) a day, 
during tho next seven years Lis wages rose to GJd. (4^ ans.), from 
1873 to 1875 they were between 4^d. and 9d. (3 ana, and Cans.),during 
the next two years they varied from 4id. to 12d. (3-8 ans.), and 
from 1878 to 1880 they were between 3|d. and 9d. (2J-6 ans.). 

At present (1882), the ordinary day wages of unskilled workmen 
are, for men 4|d. to 9d. (3-Gttus.),for womeji 3d. to 4id. (2-3 ans.), 


'Buchanans Mysor, III. 226. K.luara weiglits and measures differ so widely in 
each sub-division, even in m.any of tho petty divisions, that English equivalents oi 
ahers, mans, and khandis are offered with much hesitation. At the best they are nol 
more than approximately correct. 
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and for children \ \d. to Zd. (1-2 aus.). Twenty years ago the rates 
were 3d. (2 aus.) for a man, 2^^. (1^ awa.) for a woman, and lid. 
(1 anna) for a boy or girl. The workmen employed in the Karwilr 
cotton presses are paid, 7|d, to 6|d. (5-4| ans.) for a man, 4|d. to 3fd. 
(3-2| ans.) for a woman, 3d. (2 ans.) for a boy, and 2|d. (] | an«.) for 
a girl. The monthly wages of a mason vary from £2 8s. 9d. (Rs. 24|} 
in Kdrw^r to £1 10s. (Rs. 15) in Kumta and Sirsi; those of 
a carpenter from £2 8s, 9d. (Rs.24|) in Kdrwdr to £J 17s. 6d. 
(Rs. 18|) in Sirsi and £1 10s. (Rs. 15) in Kumta; and those 
of a blacksmith from £2 8s. 9d. (Rs. 24|) in Kdrwar to £2 5s. 
(Rs. 22|) in Sirsi and £1 10s. (Rs. 15) in Kumta. All day-workers 
are sometimes and field labourers are generally paid in grain. Wages 
are paid daily, weekly, fortnightly, or monthly according to 
circumstances. 

Of late years the position of day-labourers lias been improved by 
the demand for labour in the public works and forest departments 
and by the spread of tillage. No special classes of day-labourers 
save money. Savings are generally spent in buying clothes or in 
making ornaments for women and children. A large number of 
workmen spend part of their income on liquor, Mhtlrs, Dheds, and 
CbAmbhars being excessively fond of drink. The service of women 
land children is specially required in tho fields during four seasons 
in the year, for wooding and transplanting in Juno and July, for 
harvesting in October and November, for watching in November 
and December, and for rice-husking between January and March. 
At other times they are employed on the roads and other public 
works. In spite of the increase in the supply which has followed 
the restrictions on wood-ash or humri tillage, the local demand for 
unskilled labour is in excess of the supply. It is met by outsiders 
from Goa, Ratnagiri, South Kanara, and Malabdr. 

Yearly price details, with the exception of the rates for 1828 and 
for 1832, are available for the fifty-nine years ending 1882. During 
these fifty-nine years tho rupee price of rico of the second sort, 
which is the staple grain of the district, varied from fourteen pounds 
in 1864 to sixty-four pounds in 1842 and averaged forty pounds. 
The whole fifty-nine years may be divided into seven periods. In 
the first period of eighteen years (1824-1841), in which figures for 
1828 and 1832 are not available, the prices averaged fifty pounds, 
the lowest being fifty-eight pounds in 1829 and 1830 and the 
highest forty-two in 1826. The second period of three years (1842- 
1844) with an average price of sixty-two pounds the rupee, was a 
time of very cheap grain, sixty-four pounds in 1842 being tho 
lowest and fifty-nine pounds in 1843 tho highest. Tho third period 
of twelve years (1845-1856), with an average of fifty-one pounds 
was one of moderate prices, the highest being forty pounds in 1856 
and the lowest sixty pounds in 1851 and 1852. Prices rose high 
in the fourth period of seven years (1857-1863) with thirty-three 
pounds the lowest in 1857 and 1858 and twenty-five the highest in 
1863 and an average of thirty pounds. In the fifth period of six 
years (1864-1869) with an average of seventeen pounds, there was 
a further rise with twenty-two pounds the lowest in 1868 and 
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fourteen the highest in 1864. In the sixth period of eight years 
(1870-1877) with an average of twenty-six pounds, prices were 
lower than in the fifth period, but they were still high with thirty 
pounds the lowest in 1875 and twenty-two pounds the highest in 
1877. During the seventh period of five years (1878-1882) prices 
remained high, the average being twenty pounds; in the first two 
years they rose from eighteen pounds in 1878 to seventeen in 
1879 ; they then fell to twenty pounds in 1880 and to twenty-four in 
1881 and 1882, The details are : 


Kdnara Grain Prices^ 1824-1881^ 
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Though convictions for using false weights and measures are 
unknown, weights and measures are perhaps less uniform in Kd,nara 
than in any part of the Bombay Presidency, Each sub-division and 
many petty divisions have their own weights and measures. 

Precious stones and pearls are not sold by weight 'in Kdnara. 
Small pearls are sold by tho ladM or string of twenty-five tp 
150. Large pearls and other precious stones are sold singly. 
Gold and silver are sold by small weights which vary in different 
places. Two sets of weights are common. One table is, six grains of 
rice one gunji or abrus seed, six gunjis one anna, and sixteen annaa 
one tola. The other table is, six grains of rice one gunji or abrus seed, 
twenty-eight gunjis ono vartiik, and 3| vartuhs one tola. In some 
places a slight variation occurs in the first sot of weights and a 
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manjuti, which is equal in weight to two gunjis, is sometimes added 
to the table. Goa goldsmiths use weights of their own which are 
similar to those in use in the Konkau. These are, six grains of rice 
one gunji, eight gunjis one masa, and twelve maads one tola.^ The 
tola is gonerally represented by the standard rupee which weighs 
four gunjis less than the real tola of ninety-six gunjis. Twenty 
such told.a in Kdrwar and twenty-four in other places make one sher. 

The weights in uso for copper, brass, tin, lead, iron, and steel 
are, in Kdrwdr Kumta and Haliydl, twenty tolas one sher, two 
shera or forty tolas one rattal or English pound, twenty-eight 
rattals one man, and twenty mans one Ichandi. In Hond,var YellApur 
and Ankola, the table is twenty-four tolas one sher, six shers one 
pdneh-sher, two pduch-shera one dhada, four dhadds one man, and 
twenty mans one hhandi. In Sidd^Lpur a similar table is current, 
but the pdndi-sher is omitted and the dhada is only twelve shers. 
In Sirai the corresponding weights are, twenty-four tolas one 
sher, shers one addiaher, two addishers one pdneh-sher, two 
pdneh-shers one dhada, four dhadds one ma7i, and twenty mans one 
hhandi, ^ In the petty division of Bhatkal the weights are twenty- 
four tolas one sher, 11 i shers and four tolds one dhada, four dhadds 
one man, and twenty mans one khandi ; in Mundgod twenty tolas 
one sher, 12^ shers one dhada, four dhadds one man, eight mans 
one heru,, and 2^ he7-us one hhandi-, and in Supa twenty tolds 
one sher, 6^ shers one pdneh-sher and 2pd7ich-shers one dhada. Coffee 
and cotton, spices and condiments, hutter and clarified butter, sugar 
and molasses, sandalwood and ebony, hides and horns, dates and 
almonds, beef and mutton, and betelnuts are also in each sub-division 
and petty division sold according to the weights used in the sale of 
the less precious motals. Gunpowder and shot are sold by the pound 
of forty tolds. _At the sub-divisional head-quarters charcoal and 
firewood are weighed and sold by English pounds, quarters or mans, 
hundredweights, and tons. In other places firewood is sold by tho 
head or cart load. 

Two kinds of capacity measures are in uso in Kdnara, one for 
grain, the other for liquids. The grain measures are, for Kdrw&r 
and Ankola, thirty-two tolds ono dtva, six divas one hudav, twenty 
hudavs one hhandi, and twenty khandis ono kumb; for Kumta 
and HonAvar, nine tolds one solge, two solges one arval, two arvals 
one sidde, two siddes ono sher, throo shers ono k^idav, fourteen 
hudavs one tnudi, twenty hudavs one kha^idi, and forty-two mudis 
one korji^-, for Haliyal ninety-six tolds ono sher, two shers one padi, 
two padis one chitte, sixteen chittes one vaklml, two vakkals one 
heru, and ten herns ono kJia^idi; for Yollapur ninety-six tolds ono 
sher, two shers one pdv, two one chitlo, two chittes one holga, 
and twenty holgds one khandi for )SIr8i ninety-six tolds one sher, 
four shera one holga, twenty holgds ono Ichandi, and twenty khandis 


> OoldamithB’ weights are conorally small round, stjuaro, or eight-cornered pieces 
of porcelain or of brass or bell-metal. 

“ In Hondvar and Kumta 100 muiUa of unhusked rige are oousidered equal to forty- 
two of husked rice. 
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one hire or big khcmdl j for Sidddpur thirty-sis tolaa one sidde, 
two siddea one kolga, and twenty kolgds one chitni-khandi ; for 
tho petty division of Bhatkal twenty-eight tolas one sidde, four 
siddea one home, two hdnes one kolga, five kolgds one kalshi, and four 
kalshis one mudi or khandga; and for the petty division of Mundgod 
140 tolas one jxiu, two pdvs one chitte, thirty-two chittea one 
andge, two andgea one he.ru, and four hems one khandi. Liquid, 
measures are tho same for milk, oil, palm-juice and sugarcane-juied 
The table current in Kdiuv.ir is four tolas one navtdng, eight navtdnga 
one sher, tens/iers one dhada, and four dhadds one mayi ; that in Ankola 
is thirty-three tolda one sidde, four siddes one chembu, and sixty- 
seven siddea one hdne ; that in Kumta is twenty-four tolas one sher, 
six shers onepanc/i-shcr, aadtwo j)dnch-shera one dhada', in Hondvar 
thirty-six tolda one sher, four sAers onejwiac/'i-s/ier, eight pdneh-ahers 
one man, and two mans one hddii; in Haliydl, twenty tolds one sher, 
three shers one chembu, and sixteen chembua one man-, in Yelldpur, 
forty tolds one rattal, three rattals one chembu, and sixteen chembua 
one man; in Sirsi tweuty-four tolds one sher, twelve shers one dhada, 
four dihadds one nmn, and twenty ma/ns one khandi; in Sidddpur 
there is but one measure of twenty-four tolds called a sher; in Bhatkal 
twenty-eight tolds one sidde, four siddes one hdne, and ten hdnea 
one man; and in Mundgod twenty tolds one sher, 12^ shers one 
dhade, four dhades one man, eight mans one heru or naga, and 2^ 
hertis or nagas one khandi. In Supa tho same grain and liquid 
measures are current as in Hallyal. 

Cotton and woollen cloth, silks and brocades, and tape are sold by 
the yard. Waistcloths, women’s robes, and women’s bodice cloths are 
sold singly or in pairs. Bamboos, cowdung cakes, betel leaves, matted 
cocoa leaves or zaps, hewn stones, sugarcanes, fruit, and fish, and 
bricks and tiles are sold by number. Grass and hay are sold by the 
hundred bundles or pulis. Jfirewood, except at sub-divisional head¬ 
quarters, is sold by the head or cart load. Bamboo matting is 
measured by the surface and sold by tho cubit. Rough hewn stones, 
granite rubble and sand gravel and earth are sold by the brass of 100 
cubic feet. Coir rope is sold by the bundle of 100 cubit lengths. 
Timber is measured according to the following table, 1J inches 
one visva, twenty visvds one vds, five vdsas one quarter, and four 
quarters one khandi. Lime is sold by capacity measures of twenty 
kudavs one khandi, and twenty khandia one kumb. 
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SECTION I.—COMMUNICATIONS. 

Its seaboard of seventy-six miles, its large estuaries and navigable 
rivers and backwaters, and the easiness of some of its bill-passes have 
in all times of settled government attraeteil a considerable trade to 
the Kanara coast. The chief rivers of the district, the KAlinadi 
which is navigable for twenty miles as far as Kadra, the Gangavali 
for fifteen miles as far as Gundballa, the Tadri for fifteen miles as 
far as Uppinpatna, and the Shirdvati for seventeen miles as far as 
Gersappa, which have all large estuaries and ports near their 
mouths, give much facility for inland traffic by small boats of one 
|to nine tons. Besides along the rivers, from very early times, the 
6.loth and iron of the inland districts, and the local pepper betelnut 
sugar and sandalwood probably eaino in head-loads and on bullock 
and ass back down the Anshi, the Kaiga, the Arbail, the Devimani, 
the Gersappa, and other Sahyadri passes. No trace or tradition 
remains of early Hindu roads or hill-passes. During the second 
half of the eighteenth century, Haidar paved some of the hill-passes 
with latcrite and granite and cleared some foot-paths through the 
forests. Traces of these foot-paths, which arc known as Haidar’s 
Paths, remain near the Bingi and Kadra hills, and at Kadvad, Sada- 
shivgad, and Mirjan. When, after the fall of Seiingai)tam (1799) 
the district came into the possession of the English, there were no 
made roads except foot-paths connecting th<i chief towns. The hill- 
passes were rugged and impracticable, those chiefiy used being the 
Tinai, the Anshi, the Kaiga, the Ai'bail, the Devimani, and the 
Gersappa.i 

Since the English conquest coramunicatioiis have been greatly 
improved. New high roads have been built and bill-passes opened 
joining the district with the Bombay Karinltalc, the Nizam’s 
dominions, Bollari, and Maisur. There are seventeen chief passes, 
two in Karwar, the Gopsbitta and Ivaiga; two in Homlvar, Hogovadi 
and GuTrdil-katta; six in Supa, Tinai, Kuveshi, Diggi, Kundal, 
Dhokarpa, and Anshi; two in YelHpur, Ganeshgudi and Arbail; 


* Boring the British operations in support of the Peshwa in 1802, six 12-pounders 
with military stores and provisions were moved from Goa to Haliydl across the Tinai 

f ass, when the pass was opened and repaired. Bnke of Wellington’s Despatches India, 
II. 382, 38^ 686. Salted provisions, spirit kegs, and rice were often taken from 
Goa by the Tinai pass for the troops then m North Kdnara. Ditto, 631-38. Troops from 
Mangalor were moved to Haliy4l by the Arbail pass in January 1803. Ditto, 649, 
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four in Sirai, Vadi, Devimani, Nilkund, and Dodamani; and one in 
Sidddpur, Gersappa. Of these seventeen passes the three most 
important are the Arbail in Yellapui-j the Devimani in Sirsi, and 
the Gersappa in Siddapur.i 

Of the two Kdrw4r passes the Gopshitta lies twelve miles 
north-east of Karwfir ; and joins Kadra with Saddshivgad. The 
Kaiga pass, about twenty miles east of Karwar, is crossed by 
the Kdrwar-YclMpur road and is not yet wholly passable by cart^. 
Of the two Hon4var hill-passes, the Hogevadi, twenty-two south¬ 
east of Hondvar, and the Gundil-katta, fifteen miles south-east 
of Honflvar, are the southmost Sahy^dri passes with bullock- 
tracks leading into Maisur; they are seldom used. Of the six 
Supa passes the Tinai, thirty miles north-west of Supa and twenty- 
one miles long; the Kuveshi, fifteen miles north-west of Supa 
and thirteen miles long; the Diggi, seventeen miles west of Supa 
and eighteen miles long; the Kundal, twenty-two miles south¬ 
west of Supa and seven miles long ; and the Dhokarpa, twenty-five 
miles north of Karwar and six miles long, are in the west of 
Supa, and all meet the Kadra-Belgaum road by the Anshi pass. 
These are bullock-tracks, all leading into Portuguese territory, 
and are chiefly used for the impoi't of cheap salt and salted food 
from Goa into Supa and other adjoining British districts above they.- 
Sahyddris. The Anshi, aboxrt twenty-five mites south-west of Supa,' 
is crossed by the Ka<lra-Bclgaum road. Of the two Yellfipur hill,- 
passca the Ganeshgudi hill-pass which lies nine miles west of Yell4- 
pur is crossed by the Yelldpur-Kadra road. The Arbail lies twelve 
miles south of Yellapur, and over it runs the metalled and bridged 
Karwar-Dh4rwar road from eighteen to twenty-four feet broad. 
Of the four Sirsi passes, the Vadi pass, about twenty-four miles west 
of Sirsi, has a road thirty-two miles long from Sirsi to Hillui', not 
practicable for carts. The Devimani lies twenty-one miles south of 
Sirsi and seventeen east of Kumta, and is crossed by the metalled 
and bridged Kumta-Dharwdr road which is eighteen to twenty-four 
feet broad. The Nilkund hill-pass, about sixteen miles west of Sirsi, 
has a cart-road up to the foot of the pass from Kumta to Amadalli 
on the Dhdrwar-Kumta road. The Dodamani hill-pass, about thirty 
miles west of Sirsi, has a bullock-track eighteen miles long from 
Bilgi to Mankibail, where it joins the Nilkund road. The Gersappa 
hill-pass in Sidddpur lies about fifteen miles south-west of Siddapur, 
and is crossed by a metalled road from the port of Gersappa to 
Talguppa in Maisur. 

There are four main lines of roads, beginning from the north, the 
Kddra-Belgaum road by Supa and the Anshi pass, fifty-two miles 
long; the K4rw4r-Dharwar road by YellApur and the Arbail pass, 
74| miles long; the Kumta-Dhdrwdr road by Sirsi and the Devimani 
pass, 78 J miles long; and the Ankola-Bclki coast road, about seventy- 
three miles long. The Kadra-Belgaum road by Supa, Haliyal, and 
the Anshi pass, fifty-two miles long, loads into Belgaura at Shetona. 
It is mummed or trap-gravelled, partially bridged, and during the 


* Details of these hill-passes ate given under Places of Interest. 
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fair season is passable by carts. During the rains when the numerous 
branches of the Kdlinadi overflow their banks, communication is kept 
up by temporary bamboo and wood foot-bridges. The road passes 
through beautiful forest and hill scenery. Besides a district bunga¬ 
low at Haliydl and a travellers’ bungalow at Supa, it has a number 
of rest-houses or dharmshdlds at convenient distances. The Kdrwar- 
Dh^irwar road by YelUpur and the Arbail pass, 74} miles long 
aiid eighteen to twenty-four feet broad, meets the Dharwdr frontier 
at sSangtikop. The road is bridged and metalled throughout with 
schist granite and gneiss. About £127,830 (Rs. 12,78,300) were spent 
in making the first eighteen miles from Karwdr and in widening 
the rest. Its yearly repairs cost about £3300 (Rs. 33,000). It has 
five travellers’ bungalows, beginning from Karwdr one each at 
Kdrwar, Sanksal, Arbail, Yellkpur, and Kirvatti. The Kumta- 
Dhd.rwar road by Sirsi and the Devimani pass, with a length of 
78J miles and a breadth of twenty to twenty-four feet, meets the 
Dhdrwdr frontier at Yergatti or Ergati. Except for the first four 
miles and a half from Kumta, the road is metalled throughout 
with granite and schist. It is also bridged except at Devgi three 
miles from Kumta, where the Tadri is cro.ssed by ferry boats. It 
lias eight travellers’ bungalows, beginning from Kumta one each 
8\t Kumta, Katgal, Devimani, Sampkand, Sirsi, Ekambi, Pal la, and 
Mundgod. The outlay in making the road is not recorded ; its yearly 
repairs amount to about £3400 (Rs. 34,000). The Ankola-Belki road 
is a coast cart-road seventy-three miles long. It has five travellers’ 
bungalow.s, beginning from the north one each at Ankola, Gokarn, 
Mirj^n, Honavar, and Murdeshvar. In addition to those trunk-roads 
many branch lines have been made of which the following may be 
noticed. The Kumta-Dharwdr road has been joined by eight branch 
lines ; Beginning from the Dhdrwar frontier, at Mundgod, by the 
Mundgod-Yclldpur road twenty-five miles long; at Palla, by the 
bridged and metalled Palla-Bankapur road of two miles made at a 
cost of £75 (Rs. 750); at Ekambi, by the bridged and metalled 
Ekambi-Samasgi road of six miles; at Sirsi by three roads, the 
bridged unmetalled Sirsi-Banava,si road of fourteen miles with a 
travellers’ bungalow at Banavdsi, the Sirsi-Yelldpur local fund fair 
weather road neither bridged nor metalled of thirty miles, and the 
Sirsi-Kodkani local fund road temporarily bridged and unmetalled 
of thirty-tliree miles with a travellers’ bungalow at Siddapur and at 
Kodkani; at Sampkand, by the Sampkand-Kumta road through the 
Nilkund pass, unmetalled, partially bridged and partially passable 
for carts, of thirty-one miles with a travellers’ bungalow at Santgal; 
and at Katgal by the schist-metalled Katgal-Uppinpattan road, a 
mile long and connecting the main line with Uppinpattan, the 
highcLst navigable point on the Tadri river. 

The Karwflr-Dhdrwdr road is joined by seven branch lines: Begin¬ 
ning from the Dhdrwar frontier, it is joined at Yellapur by four 
branch roads, the unmetallod and temporarily bridged Yellapur- 
Bank^pur cart-road of about twenty-nine miles with an iron bridge 
at Siddlegundi built at a coat of about £7500 (Rs. 75,000); the 
Yellapur-Kaiga bridged cart-road of about fifty-four miles, which, 
built at a cost of about £34,500 (Rs. 3,46,000), was abandoned as a 
*816 6 
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Provincial road and ha.s been completed (1882) at a cost of about; 
£1600 (Rs. 16,000) and is rnaintaine<l from local funds ; tho Yelldpur- 
Barballi fair weatlier road by Ganesbgndi of_ eighteen miles; 
and the YelUpur-Haliydl temporarily bridged fair weather road of 
thirty miles with three masonry bridges built at a co.st of about 
£6000 (Rs. 60,000) ; at Helrbnl. two mile.s south of SunksAl, by the 
Hobbul-Siinikatta unmetallcd and bridged road of about eighte^m 
miles leading to the mouth of the Tadri; at Agsur, about eight mil.ie^ 
we.st of Hebbul, by the Ag.sur-Sir.si temporarily bi'idged and trap- 
gravelled or riiuruvml road, about forty-three miles long and 
passable for carts thii-ty-three miles from Sirsi to the steep top of. 
the Vadi pa.s.s; and at Balliguli, about .six miles wo.st of Agsur, by the 
unmetalled Agsur-Ankola road, of two miles. The Kadi-a-Belgaum 
road is met by four branch roads and four passe.s ; Beginning from 
the Dhdrwdr frontier, at HalijAl by throe roads, the Kalghatgi- 
Haliyal fair weather road of fouiteen mile.s ; the Haliyal-Dharwdr 
bridged and unmetalled road of four miles; and the Haliyfil-* 
Belgaum bridged and unmetalled road of nine mile.s to Liiigammat 
built at a co.st of about £5140 (Rs. 51,400) ; and at Supa by the 
partially bridged fair weather fore.st road of about twenty-four 
miles. The four hill-pa.sscs connected with the Kadra-Belgaum 
road are, the Kuveshi of thirteen mile.s, the Digi of eighteen, th/e 
Kundal of seven, and tho Dhokarj)a of six. All of them are bullo&k 
tracks joining the Kadra-Belgaum road with Goa territory. 

Besides those branch road.s, there arc five lines unconnected with 
any of tho trunk road.s. The Gcu’sappa-Talgappa road of about 
twenty-five miles loads hy the well-known Kodkani falls to Talgappa 
on the Maisur frontier. The road is uninetnlled but bridged mostly 
with temporary wooden bridges. It has a travellers’ bungalow at 
Kodkani. The road was built in 1854 at a cost of about £7850 
(Rs. 78,500). Both tht; Siddnpur-Maisur road of live miles bridged 
but not metalled, and tho Banavdsi-Maisur fair weather road of four 
miles, lead into Maisur. The Konay-Kodibdg bridged and metalled 
road of two miles, is an extension of the Karwar-Dhilrwar road; 
and the U.soda-Tinai fair-weather road by Jagalbet, of four miles, 
joins the Supa-Haliyal road with the Tinai hill-pass. 

Of thirteen toll-bars eight arc on Provincial and live are on Local 
Fund roads. Of the eight Provincial toll-bars throe are on the 
Karwar-Dbarw5,r road by the Arbail pass, one each at Amadalli, 
Sunks4l, and Ycllapnr; three on the Kumta-Dhdrwar road by the 
Devimani pass, one each at Ekambi, Nilikeni, and Kainanguli; one 
on the Gersappa-Talgappa road by the Gersappa pass at Maloinane ; 
and one on the Dharwar-Tinaiglidt road by Supa and Haliyal at 
Tinai. Of the five local fund toll-bars two are on the Sanksal- 
Kumta road, one each at Gundballa and Bargi; one on the Sirsi- 
Kuinta road by the Nilkund pass at Santgal; and two on the Sid- 
dapnr-Kodkani road, one each at SiddApur and Killer. The toll 
revenue amounted to about £5180 (Rs. 51,800) in 1882 against 
£5250 (Rs. 52,500) in 1881, that is a fall of about £70, the 
Provincial receipts in 1882 being X4850 (Rs. 48,500) again.st £4815 
(Rs. 48,150) in 1881, and the local fund receipts to £360 (Rs. 8800) 
against £435 (Rs. 4350). 
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Of ten bridges built over creeks and rivers, the Handimadi wood 
bridge on the Karw4r-Dh4rwd,r road by the Arbail pass, has laterite 
piers and seven spans of thirty feet each. It was built in 1874 from 
Provincial funds at a cost of £3040 (Rs. 30,400). The Anegundi 
wood bridge on the Kumta-Dharwar road has granite piers and 
three .spans of about thirty-three feet each. It wa.s built in 1879 
from Provincial funds at a cost of about £3600 (Rs. 36,000). The 
j^enihalla wood bridge on the Kumta-DhdrwAr road has masonry 
piers and five spans of thirty-three feet each. It was built in 1883 
from Provincial funds at a cost of £2825 (Rs. 28,250). The Konay 
iron girder bi'idge over the Konay stream on the wharf-road in 
Kdrwar has iron piers and two spans of forty feet each. It was 
built in 1864 from Provincial funds at a eo.st of £6763 (Rs, 67,630). 
The Hattikeri iron bridge over the Belikeri creek in Ankola has 
■granite piers and four spans, two of forty-two and two of hfty-four 
feet. It was built in 1874 from Provincial funds at a cost of £3439 
(Rs. 34,390). The Tattihalla brick-arched bridge on the Haliydl- 
Belgaum road has granite abutments and three spans, one of sixty and 
two of twenty-five feet each. It was built in 1875 from forest and 
Provincial funds at a cost of £2239 (Rs. 22,390). The Birchi wood 
bridge on the Haliydl-Supa road has ma.sonry piers and four spans 
of about thirty-seven foot each. It was built in 1882 from Provincial 
and forest funds at a cost of £2347 (Rs. 23,470). The second Tattihalla 
granite-arched bridge on the Haliyal-Yellapur road has three spans 
of forty foot each. It was built from forest and Provincial funds 
at a cost of £3.563 (Rs. 36,630), The Sidlogundi iron latice-girdor 
bridge on the Yelhipur-Bankdpur road has granite piers and three 
spans, one of eighty-five feet and two of twenty feet each. It was 
built in 1872 from Provincial funds at a cost of £7535 (Rs. 75,350). 
The Bedti wood bridge on the Yollapur-Sirsi road has granite piers 
and ten spans of thirty-five feet each. It was built in 1879 from 
forest ami Provincial funds at a cost of £2607 (Rs. 26,070). 

Kdnara is comparatively well supplied with accommodation for 
travellers, having twenty-four travellers’ and three district bungalows 
and forty-eight rest-houses or dharmshdldfi. Of the twenty-four 
travellers’ bungalows sixteen are Provincial and eight local fund, 
and eleven are in the coast and thirteen in the upland sub-divisions. 
One travellers’ bungalow at Kilrwar is Provincial; of the three in 
Ankola, the one at fSunksal is Provincial and those at Ankola 
and Gundbala are local fund ; of the five in Kumta, those at Kumta 
and Katgal are Provincial and those at Santgal, Gokarn, and 
Mirjan are local fund ; of the two in Hon Avar, at Honavar and 
Murdeshvar, both are local fund ; the one at Konadi in Supa is Pro¬ 
vincial ; of the five in Yollapur, at Yelhapur, Arbail, Kirvatti, Palla, 
^nd Mundgod, all are Provincial; of the five in Sirsi, at Sirsi, 
DeVimani, Sampkand, Ekambi, and Banavasi, all are Provincial ; 
and of the two in Sidddpur, at SiddApur and Kodkani, both are 
local fund. Of these twenty-four bungalows seven are of the first 
class, at KarwAr, Kumta, Santgal, Honavar, Yelhlpur, Sirsi, and 
Kodkani. The first class bungalows are well supplied with tables, 
cots, chains, and crockery, and charge a daily fee of 28. (Re. 1). 
The remaining seventeen are second class bungalows. They are 
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supplied though less completely with the same articles as the first 
class bungalows and charge a daily fee of Is. (8 ans.). The Karwdr 
Provincial first class bungalow, at the village of Baitkul on the 
Kdrwdi'-DhArwdr road, was built in 1803 at a cost of £995 (Rs.9950). 
It is a laterite-built bungalow with a tiled roof and has three large 
rooms, two dressing-rooms, and three bath-rooms, with out-houses. 
Of the three Ankola bungalows the Sunksdl Provincial bungalovf 
on the Kdrwdr-Dharwdr road was built from local funds in 1808 at a 
cost of £93 (Rs. 930). It ismud-walled, tile-roofed, and has two rooms, 
verandas, and out-houses. The Ankola local fund bungalow on the 
Ankola-Kumta road was built in 1833 at a coat of £13 (Rs. 130). It 
is mud-walled, thatch-roofed, and has two rooms and out-houses. 
The Qundbala local fund bungalow on the Hiregutti-Hebul road 
was built in 1828 at a cost of £18 (Rs. 180). It is mud-walled and 
tile-roofed and has two rooms with out-houses. Of the five Kumta 
bungalows the Kumta first class Provincial bungalow, at the village 
of Hali-Hervatti on the Kumta-Dhdrwar road, was built in 1866 
at a cost of £194 (Rs. 1940) and was repaii-ed in 1871 from local 
fxmds at a cost of £19 (Rs. 190). It is laterite-built and tile- 
roofed, and has two rooms with out-houses. The Katgal Provincial 
bungalow on the Kumta-DhArwar road was built in 1855 at a cost 
of £91 (Rs. 910). It is mud-walled and thatch-roofed, and has two 
rooms and out-houses. The Santgal first class local fund bungalow 
on the Kumta-Sirsi road through the Nilkund pass was built in 
1842 at a cost of £51 (Rs. 510) and repaired in 1873 from local 
funds at a cost of £50 (Bs. 500). It is mud-walled and tile-roofed, 
and has four room.s and out-houses. The Qokarn local fund bunga¬ 
low on the coast bridle road was built in 1826 at a cost of £43 
(Rs. 430). It is raud-wallcd and thatch-roofed, and has three rooms 
with out-houscs. The Mirjaii local fund bungalow on the Ankola- 
Belki coast road was built in 1834 at a cost of £10 (Rs, 100), 
and repaired in 1873 from local funds, at a cost of £60 (Rs. 600). 
It is mud-walled and tile-roofed, and has three rooms with out¬ 
houses. Of the HonAvar bungalows the HonAvar first class local 
fund bungalow on the Ankola-Bclki coa.st road was built in 1846 
from local funds at a cost of £208 (Rs. 2080). It is laterite-built 
and tile-roofed, and has six rooms and out-houses. At Murdeshvar 
a small mud-wallcd building is used as a travellers’ bungalow for 
which no fees are charged. It is maintained by local funds. The 
Supa Provincial bungalow, at the village of Konadi near Supa on 
the Kadra-Belgaum road by the Anshi pass, w’as built in 1872 from 
local funds at a cost of £100 (Rs. 1000). It is brick-built and 
tile-roofed, and has one large I'oom . and out-houses. Of the five 
Yellapur bungalows the YellApur first class Provincial bungalow 
on the KarwAr-DliArwAr road by the Arbail pass was built hi 
1868 from Imperial and local funds at a cost of £918 (Rs. 9ISO). 
It is brick-built and tile-roofed, and has four rooms and out-houses. 
The Arbail Provincial bungalow on the KArwar-DhArwAr road 
was built in 1868 from local funds at a cost of £ 102 (R,s. 1020). 
It is mud-walled and thatch-roofed, and has one room, veranda, 
and out-houses. The Kirvatti Provincial bungalow on the KArwAr- 
DhArwAr road was built in 1868 at a cost of £99 (Rs. 990), aoA 
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repaired in 1870 at a coat of £57 (Rs. 570), both from local funds. 
It is laterite-built and tilo-roofed and has two rooms and out-houses. 
The Palla Provincial bungalow on the Kumta-Dharwdr road was 
built in 1824 at a cost of £22 (Rs. 220). It is brick-wulled and 
thatch-roofed, and has two rooms and out-houses. The Mundgod 
Provincial bungalow on the Kumta-Dhdrwar road was built in 1855 
.^a coat of £70 (Rs. 700). It is brick-walled and thatch-roofed, and 
hai^ two rooms and out-houses. Of the five Sirsi bungalows the 8irsi 
first class Provincial bungalow on the Kumta-Dharwar road was 
built in 1548 at a cost of £261 (Rs. 2610). It is laterite-built and 
tile-roofed, and has two rooms and out-houses. The Devimani 
Provincial bungalow on the Kumta-Dharwar road was built in 1855 
at a cost of £182 (Rs. 1820) and repaired in 1870 from local funds 
at a cost of £80 (Rs. 800). It is stone-built and tile-roofed, and 
has two rooms and out-housos. The Sampkand Provincial bungalow 
on the Kumta-Dharwar road was built in 1855 at a cost of £68 
ifRs. 680) and repaired in 1871 from local fund.s at a cost of £30 
^Rs. 300). It is mud-walled, and. hamboo and tile roofed, and has 
two rooms and out-houses. The Ekambi Provincial bungalow on the 
Kumta-Dharwar road was built in 1865 at a cost of £70 (Rs. 700). 
It is raud-walled and thatch-roofed, and has two rooms and out¬ 
houses. The Banavdsi Provincial bungalow on the Sirsi-Banavasi 
road was built in 1823 at a cost of £16 (Rs. 160). It is mud- 
walled and thatch-roofed, and has one room and out-houses. Of 
the, three Sidddpur bungalows, the Sidddpur local fund bungalow, 
at the village of Kondli on the Sirsi-Kodkani road, was built in 
1868 at a cost of £65 (Rs. 650) and repaired in 1871 and 1874 at a 
cost of £97 (Rs. 970), both times from local funds. It is mud-walled 
and tile-roofed and lias four rooms and out-house.9. The Kodkani 
first class local fund bungalow on the Gersappa-'l'alguppa road was 
built in 1872 from Imperial funds at a co.st of £1465 (Rs. 14,650). 
It is stone-built and tile-roofed, and has .seven rooms and out-houses. 
Besides the twenty-four travellers’ bungalows, there are throe district 
bungalows, one each at Sadashivgud in KArwdr, at Haliyal in 
Supa, and at Sirsi. The Saddshivgad bungalow is at the village of 
Chitakul on a hill-top near the high-road leading from Sadiishivgad 
into Goa. It is laterite-built and tile-roofed, and has four rooms and 
out-houses. It was bought for £120 (Rs. 1200) in the year 1872. 
The Haliydl bungalow was built in 1827 jit a cost of £18 (Rs. 180). 
It is brick-built and tile-roofed and has a large room and out-houses. 
The Sirsi bungalow on the Kumta-Dhiirwar road was built in 1866 
from Imperial funds at a cost of £461 (R.s. 4160). It is laterite- 
built and tile-i-oofed and has six rooms and out-houses. 

Of rest-houses, which are called dliarmshdlds or charity-houses 
because travellers have free quarters, there are fifty, seven in 
l£.4rwiir, six in Ankola, six in Kumta, six in Hondvar, nine in Supa, 
four in Yelldpur, seven in Sirsi, and five in Sidddpur. Except some 
which are brick-built in a quadrangular shape with a courtyard 
in the centre, the rest-houses as a rule are built of laterite with six 
to ten unconnected rooms and surrounded by a three feet high 
masonry parapet wall. Except five or six which are roofed with 
thatch or palm leaves, the rest-houses are tile-roofed. Though 
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without furniture, the acconimoclation is good and is sufficient to 
hold several families. Each re.st-house is supplied with a well, built 
from local funds. Except two built by private individuals and 
three or four from Imperial and municipal funds, most of the rest- 
houses have been built from local funds. The average cost of a 
rest-house is about £100 (Rs. 1000). 

Except on the smaller rivei-s and creeks which, during the fpr 
season, arc fordable at low water, public ferries are kept on the 
chief rivers and creeks for the tran.sport of goods and passengersf. 
Of thirty ferries maintained from local funds, two work oidy during 
the rainy season and tlie remaining twenty-eight throughout the 
year. Of these nine work over the Kalinadi, seven in Karw4r, 
and two in Supa; thirteen in Kurnta, six over the Tadid, four over 
the Gangiivali, and three over small ci’ceks ; foirr in Honavar, one 
each over the Shiravati, the Haldipur, the Venktapur, and the 
Tudalli; and two in Sirsi both across the Vardha. The two that, 
work only during the rainy season have l)ee,n lately opened fronA 
local fund.s as public ferries, one on the Mavinhalla o'eek and the 
other at Manki in Honavar. The ferry revenue amounted to about 
£1(1.14 (Rs. 1G,.')40) in 1880, £152.1 (Rs. 15,250) in 1881, and £157^ 
(Rs. 15,750) in 1882, that is a fall of £129 (Rs. 1290) in 1881 
compared to 1880, and a rise of £50 (Rs. 500) in 1882 compared to 
1881. 

Kdnara forms part of the Dhdrwar postal division. Besides the 
chief receiving and disbursing office at Karwdr, it contains seven¬ 
teen suh and eleven village post offices. The chief disbursing 
office at Kflrwdr is in charge of a postmaster who draws a yearly 
salary of £108 (Rs. 1080) with an establishment which costs £180 
(Rs. 1800) a jmar. Tlio seventeen sub-offices at Ankola, Balegulli, 
Banki-kol, Banavasi, Bhatkal, Gokani, Haliyal, Honavar, Kumta, 
Manki, Mundgod, Murde.shvar, Sadashivgad, Sidddpur, Sii\si, Supa, 
and Yollapur, are in charge of suh-postmasters, drawing £12 to 
£G0 (Rs. 120 - Rs. GOO) a year. The eleven village post offices at 
Avarsa, Haldipur, Islur, Karki, Kasarkode, Majali, Malgi, Mudgeri, 
Falla, Sambrani, and Shiralli are in charge of village schoolmasters 
who receive, in addition to their pay as schoolmasters, yearly 
allowances varying from £2 8s. to £7 4s. (R.s. 24-Ra. 72). Letters 
are delivered at Kdrwdr by three postmen, at Kumta by two, and 
at each of the remaining sub-offices by one postman, all drawing 
yearly salaries of £9 12s. (Rs. 96), except one postman at Karwdr 
who draws £12 (R.s, 120) a year. At the village post office letters 
are delivered by postal runners who receive yearly from £1 4s. to 
£2 8s. (Rs. 12-Rs.24) for tliis additional work. Of the 101 postal 
runners ninety-five are paid yearly from £7 4s. to £9 12s. (Ra. 72- 
Rs. 96) from Imperial funds, and the remaining six who run on the 
Yelldpur-Mundgod jmstal line arc paid £8 8s. (Rs. 84) a year from 
Provincial funds. The post offices are supervised by the superin¬ 
tendent of post offices, Dharwdr Division, who has a yearly salary 
of £408 (Rs, 4080). The .superintendent is assisted in Kanara by an 
inspector drawing £96 (Rs. 960) a year. The three chief postal lines 
are the Kdrwar-Hubli line by the Arhail pass, 104 miles long the 
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Balegulli-Bairidur coast line from north to south, seventy-two miles 
long ; and the Kumta-Sirsi line, thirty-nine miles long. Mails from 
and to Bombay are carried once a week by steamers for Kdrwdr 
throughout the year. 

The two telegraph offices at Karwar and Kumta are of the third 
class, working for seven hours a day from ten in the morning to 
in the evening during week days. Kdrwar is joined to Dharwar 
by* a telegraph line on the Karwdr-Dhdrwar road by the Arbail 
pass and Kumta to Kdrwar by a branch line. Both the offices 
which are supplied with the Simon’s Relay and Sounder instru¬ 
ments, ai'c in charge! of telegraph masters, the one at Kdrwar 
drawing a yearly salary of £218 Ss-. (Rs. 2184), and the one at 
Kumta £102 (Rs. 1920), cacli having an establishment which costs 
£24 (Rs. 240) a year. 'J’he messiiges sent from Kdrwar were 55.55 
in 1882 against 5155 in 1881. For .seven years between I8(i5 and 
1871 the Kdrwar telegraph office was of the first cla.ss with one 
telegraph master and four signallers. As, owing to the decrease of 
iltrade at Kdrwar, there was a fall in the number of messages the 
(Office wa.s reduced in 1872 to the third class. 

Of the three light-houses, two are at Kdrw'dr and one at Kumta. 
XThe Oyster-rock, north lat. 14“ 49'25" east long. 74° 2' 50", is a 
fixed white dioptric light of the first order, on a white granite 
masonry tower which rises seveiity-two fec^t above the toji of the 
Oyotor-roek or Devgad Lsle in Karwdr bay and is about 210 feet 
above high water. It can he soon in clear weather from the 
deck of a ship tw^enty-five miles off and lightens an area of about 
150 scpiare miles. It was built in 18(i4. Konay, north lat. 14° 48' 
20" ea.st long. 76“ G' 40", ha.s a red fixed .ship’s port-.side light, dis¬ 
played from the Kdrwar port office on a white dagstaff sixty feet 
from the ground and sixty-five above higli water. It can be seen 
from a ship’s deck five miles off and lightens an arc of 85° seaward. 
It was built in 1864. With the light hearing east-south-oast, a ves.sel 
can anchor in three to five fathoms. Kumta, north lat. 14° 25' 10" 
east long. 74° 22' 55", is a fixed white light, a common lantern with 
three burners, on a white laterite column sixty feet above the top of 
a conical hill 120 feet high, at the mouth of the Kumta creek and 
about a mile and a half from the town. It can he seen in the fair 
weather from a ship’s dock nine miles off and lightens an arc of 
150° seaward, or an area of fifty-four square miles. It was built 
in 1855. 

SECTION II.—TR.\DE. 
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The products for wliich Kdnara is famous, it.s pepper, white 
sandalwood, betehiut and betel leave.s, .spices, and rice, the iron 
of Mai.sur, and tlio fine muslins and painted cloths of Bharwdr 
and Belgauin, are among the chief articles in the earliest records 
of Indian trade. These records go back with certainty to B.c. 1000, 
the time of Solotnon and the great Phcenician traders, probably 
to B.C. 1500, possibly to a very much higher antiquity.^ The 


Compare The Rev. T. Foulkcs in Indian Autiquary, VIII. 10. 
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nearness to Hondvar and Bhatkal of the ancient capital of 
Banavasi, of which record remains as early as B.C. 250, and its 
mention in the Jain version of the Rd,m4yan make it probable 
that trade has centred at Hondvar from very early times. The 
first mention of Honavar is under the form Naoura in the Greek 
Periplus of the Erythraean sea whose probable date is a,d. 247. From 
the close similarity of the names, several of the earlier English 
writers on India identified Mirjan about ten miles north of 
Hondvar, with Muziris, which was one of the leading centres of 
Greek trade with India during the first, second, and third centuries 
of the Christian era.* The details given in the Periplus that Naoura 
is the first port in Limurike, that is Damurike or the Tamil 
country, and that after Naoura come Tundis, Nelkunda, and Mouziris, 
if Naoura is identified with Hondvar, would place Mouziris much 
further south than Mirjdn. And the discovery by Bishop Caldwell 
and Dr. Burnell that the once famous (fourteenth century) port of 
Kranganor in Malabdr, about fifteen miles north of Kochin, was in 
early times known as Muyiri or Muyirikotta is now accepted as 
proving the identity of Muziris and Kranganor. None of the Greek 
or Roman writers give details of the trade at Naoura or Hondvar 
But as most of the leading articles were probably the same at the 
two ports the following details are taken from the Periplus account 
of the trade of Nelkunda. The expoi'ts were, pepper in great 
quantities, superior pearls, ivory, fine silks, spikenard, malabath- 
ron that is tamd/oyaim or fippai from the eastern countrie.s, trans¬ 
parent stones, diamonds, rul)ie.s, and tortoise-shell.^ The imports 
were, great quantities of specie, topazes, plain cloth, fine cloth, 
stibium, coral, white glass, brass, tin, lead, a little wine, cinnabar, 
orpiment, and corn for the ship.® 


* Details are given under Mirjdn. 

“ Vincent’s Conimerco of the Ancients, II.4.57-459. Vincent (462) thought mala- 
bathron was the betel leaf. But Yule (Cathay, icxzv.) identifies it with the tamdto- 
patra Laurus cassia, a leaf with a pleasant clove-like smell. 

“ Vincent, II. 457 - 459. After Turanuosboas, whicli is apparently in Ratndgiri and 
is possibly a Greek rendering of Edjdpur, the author of the Periplus (Veteris 
Geographiis Scriptores ; Viueeiit's Commerce of the Ancients, II. 427 -466 ; MclYindle, 
129 -130) says ; ‘ You come ne.\t to the islands called Sesekreinai and the island of the 
Aigidioi and that of the Kaiiieitai, near what is c.alled the Khersonesus, places in which 
are pirates, and after this the island of Leiike or the White, Tlien follow Naoura 
and Tundis, the first marts of Limurike, and after these Mouziris and Nelkunda. seats 
of government, ’ Of these places the Sesekreinai islands are probably the Vengurla 
rocks, which, though too far to the south, possibly appear in Ptolemy (Bertius’ 
Edition, 213) under the name of Ouangalia or Vaugalia. The island of the Aigidioi, 
which appears in Ptolemy (Bertius’ Edition, 21,3) as Aigidion, in Ihe neighbourhood 
of Vangalia, and like it much too far to the south, is placed by Vincent (Com¬ 
merce of the Ancients, II. 433) at Goa, but ai)parently is Anjidiv. The island 
of the Kaineitai is doubtful. It app.arently is Ptolemy’s Canathra (Bertius’ Edition, 
213) which he places near the island of the Aigidioi, much further south than the' 
Kdnara coast. Noitai, the second p.art of Kaineitai, suggests Netriini or Pigeoii 
Island, forty-five miles south of Aiijidiv and about twenty.five miles south-west of 
IIonAvar. The close rcseniblauce of the name seems to identify NetrAni with 
Pliny’s (A.D. 77 ; Natural History, VI. 23) Nitrias, a place where pirates and rovers 
gathered and troubled vessels on their way to Muziris, which is almost certainly Muyiri 
or Kranganor about fifteen miles north of Kochin (Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar, 97). 
Against the identification of Pliny’s Nitrias with the island NetrAni there is 
Ptolemy’s (Bertius’ Edition, 198) trade centre or emporium of Nitra close to the north 
of Tundis. Nitrn has (McCrindle’s Periplus, 130) neeu supposed to be a mistaken 
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It may be supposed without much danger of error that KArwdr, 
Chitakul, or some other place at the mouth of the Kfllinadi in the 
north of the district, and Mirjan, Honavar, and Bhatkal in the 
south shared in the pepper trade for which from the sixth century 
to the fourteenth century the Malabar coast continued famousd 
The only references which have been traced to Kanara ports as 
pj,aces of trade during the long period between the Periplus (247) 
aU'd the arrival of the Portuguese (149S) are the mention of 
Honavar by the geographer Abul-fida (1273-1331)," of Bhatkal by 
Jordanus in 1321,'^ of Sindabur that is Chitakul and of Honavar by 
Ibn Batuta in 1342,and of Honavar by the Persian ambassador 
Abd-cr-Raszak in 1444d From the time of the conquest of Upper 
India by the Musalmans in theeleventh and twelfth centuries,a supply 
of horses from Arabia and Persia became the most pressing want 
of Southei'n India. The import of horses was probably a very old 
trade. It is certainly as old as the sixth century, as Kosmas ladiko- 
pleustes (535) mentions that horses were brought from Persia to 
Ceylon.® But in the latter part of the thirteenth century, the fear 
of invasion by the hordes of northern horscmeji, seems to have caused 
great increase in the import of horses into Southern Indiad 
Early in the fourteenth century (1336) the establishment of a power¬ 
ful dynasty at Vijayanngar, with control over the coast, must have 
added much to the trade in the Kanara ports. King Dovriij (1420- 
1445) is said to have been warned in a dream that his only chance 
of holding his own with the Bahmani kings was by adding to his 
stock of horses, and during the rest of the lifteenth century a great 


form of the Periplus Naoura, which, prohubly correctly, is taken to be a corruptiou of 
HonAvar. Tile name Nitra can liarilly be a mistake for the namoNaoura, and, an before 
Ptolemy’s time thoplaoe was so well known foi-ite pirat 08 ,it soems probable that Ptolemy 
oonfused the island NetrAni with the trade contro of HoiiAvar on the neiglibouring coast. 
The Khorsonesus or pcninaula near which the island Kaineitai lies seems to be the same 
as Ptolemy’s Khersouesna (Bortiua' Edition, 198). Vincent (Commorco of tho Ancients, 
II. 4.33) identities tho Kliersonesus with (Ion, the only peninsula on the coast. This 
does not agree well with the suggestion that the island of the Knineitai is NetrAni, but uo 
better identification can be ofl'ered. Tho island of Lciike or the White appears under 
the same name in Ptolemy (Uertius’ Edition, 200). Mr. P. E. Candy, the Collector 
of KAnai'a, suggests that Leuko is the group of nine islands well known as the 
Lakhadivs, about 180 miles a<>uth-wcat of NetrAni, four of which are described by 
Mr. Hume (Stray Feathers, IV. 428, 431, 430, 444, 452) as paved with fine snow white 
coral sand. The glare of this white coral would help the change of name from 
LAkha to Leuko or the White. Naoura is generally, amt probably correctly, identi¬ 
fied with HoiiAvar. As has been noticed above, the position of HonAvar corresponds 
closely with Ptolemy’s trade-conti'o Nitra and may bo Pliny’s pirate-hauiit Nitra or 
Nitrias, though the names Nitra and Nitrias seem to belong to NetrAni or Pigeon 
Island which lies about twenty-live miles south-west of HoiiAvar. Tundis, Nelkunda, 
and Mouzii'is have been identified by Bishop Caldwell and l>r. Buruoll (Caldwell’s 
Dravidian Grammar, 97 ; Map in Burnell’s South Indian I’alcoography) Tundis with 
Kad aluudi in Malabar about ten miles south of Kalikat; Mouziris with Muyiri the 
old ilame of Kiangaiior about twenty miles north of Kochiii, and Nelkunda with 
Kallada about fifteen miles north of Qiiiloii. 

* In tho sixth century Cosinas Iiidikopleustes in Vincent, II. 481-506 ; Yule’s 
Cathay, czxxvii. ; Migue’s Patrologise Cursus, 81: in the fourteenth century (1321) 
Jordanus’ Mirabilia, 27, and Oderic in Yule’s Cathay, I. 71. 

® Yule’s Cathay, 416 note 2 and 451. ® -lordanus’ Mirabilia, 40. 

* Lee’s Ibn Batuta, 164,165, 174, 175. Major’s India in XVlh Century, 44,45, 

* Yule’s Cathay, ozxxv. 

' Of the great trade in horses about 1290 details are given in Yule’s Marco Polo, II. 
277, 278 ; compare Eashid-u-din in Elliot and Dowson, I. 60. 
n 816—7 
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Chapter VI. trade in hor.so.s centred in Goa, and after the capture of Goa by the 

Trade. Bijdpur Musalmdns in 1469 in Hondvar and Bhatkal.’^ 

History, In the beginning of the sixteenth century the chief centres of 

1600-1600, trade were Chitakul or Sadashivgad, Honavar, and Bhatkal. 

In 1.505 Varthema mentions many Moorish merchants at Chita¬ 
kul and at Bhatkal,^ and in 1514 Barbosa mentions very com¬ 
mercial Moor and Gentile traders at Bhatkal.® Of exports in 1508 
iron was sent from Bhatkal to all parts of India^ and in 1514 in 
large quantities to the Malabar coast and Ormuz..® In 1503 rice 
was sent in great quantitie.s from Bhatkal to all parts of India.® 
In 1505 much rice was sent from Honavar and great (quantities 
from Bhatkal.^ In 1514 cheap rice was sent from Mirjdn and 
Hondvar to tlie Malabar ports and good white rice from Bhatkal 
to the Malabar coast and to Ormuz.® In 1503 sugar was sent from 
Bhatkal to all parts of Indiain 1505 abundance of sugar 
especially of candied sugar was exported from Bhatkal;'® and 
in 1514 much was sent from Bhatkal to the Malabar coast and 
to Orniuz.i^ There was a small export of drugs and spices. Im 
1508 two Portuguese ships went to Bhatkal to take cloves,^® an(j 
in 1514 there was an export of si)ice.s and drugs of which myro 
balans wore the cliicf.'® Of imports in 1514 copper was bought, 
in large quantities at Bhatkal and sent inland whore it was work&d 
into caldrons and coins, and there was also a sale for much quicik- 
silver, Vermillion, coral, alum, and ivory,'^ From the Malabar ports 
cocoanuts, oil, and palm-sugar were brought to Mirjtln, Honavar, 
and Bhatkal, and palm-wine and some drugs to Blmtkal.^® The 
chief branch of trade was the import of horses from Arabia and 
Persia. With the Deccan and Vijayanagar kings the supply of 
horses was the chief object of ti’ade. At Vijayanagar, says Var¬ 
thema in 1505, horses are not reared; there are few mares and the 
kings who hold the qmrts do not allow marosto bo imported.^® In 
1508 Dalboquenque found that a supply of horses was what the Indian 
princes most valued. A promise to secure them a monopoly of the 
import of horses forms the chief inducement held out by the Portu¬ 
guese in their tr(;atios with Vijayanagar in 1505, 1509, and 1512; 
with Bijapur in 1510;'’ with Gujarat in 1538; and with Vijayanagar 
in 1547. Barljosa in 1514 notices that all the Vijayanagar horses 
were imported from Ormuz and from Cambay and that they did 
not live long. In 1505, according to Varthema, the Vijayanagar 
king had 40,000 horsemen whose horses wore worth £100 to £166 
{Pardaos 300-500),'® and .some of the best as much as £266 {Parditos 

' Mr. Mack’s MS. Account o£ MalabAr. - liadger’s Edition, 120. 

* Stanley’s Bavliosia, 78. ■* 'I'hrcc Voyages of Vasco da Gama, 309. 

“ Stanley’s Barbosa, 78. “ Three Voyages of Vaaco da Gama, 309 

^ Badger’s Varthema, 120, 122. ® Stanley’s Barbosa, 78. 

“ 'I’liree Voyages of Vasco da Gama, 309. Itadger’s Varthema, 120. 

" Stanley’s Barbosa, 78. Comraeiitaries of ilalboquerqne,‘II. 53. 

(Stanley’s Barbosa, 78. Staidey's Barbosa, 78. 

1“ Stanliiy’s Barbosa, 78. Badger’s Varthema. 

n Compare History Chajiter and Com. Dalb. Ill, 21, 38 ; II. Ixv.; Subsidios, II. 
134-138. 

.Apparently the gold Partlao, which according to Cajsar Frederick (1567, Hak¬ 
luyt, II. 346) was worth 6». 8(f. The silver Pard(w was worth la. 6d. Com, Dalb. 
II, 96. The Pardao was called Patjoda by Europeans because it bore the image of a 
temple. It is the same as the Maisur Ilun. Badgoi’s Varthema, 130. 
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800).' In 1514 Barbowa estimated the number of the Vijayanagar 
cavalry at 20,000 and their value at £100 to £200 (Ducats 300-000) 
for the commoner horses and to £300 to £333 (Ducats 000-1000) for 
the best.® Besides in war, horses were much used for carrying the 
wives of captains and principal lords.* ** Barbosa notice.s that these 
horses came from Jazan, Hali, and Alhor in West Arabia, and from 
Xeher on the south coast of Arabia which had very large and good 
hoTses worth in India £100 to £200 (Ducats 500-000).' Very good 
horses woi'e also to bo had in the Persian Gulf which were bought by 
the JVIoors of Ormuz who every year sent to India .500 to 000 and 
sometimes a.s many a.s 1000.* When the Portugne,se came a great 
traffic in horses centered in Bliatlcal. In 1509 Dalboqucrquo offered 
the Vijayanagar icing a monopoly of the horses which wore brought 
from Ormuz to Bhatkal.'' In 1512, when ho was firmly estab¬ 
lished at Goa, it was one of I)albo<|Ucvque’s first cares to centre 
the horse trade at Goa, ami with this object ho built stables and 
engaged 300 men to look after the giuss and fodder.'' The supply 
of horses continued the chief subject of negotiation between the 
Portuguese and the Indian pilnccs. In Da Castro's treaty with 
Vijayanagar in 1547 the fir.st provision is that the Portuguese shall 
«end Arab and Persian hoi'.sc.s to Vijayanagar and shall prevent thorn 
gfoing to Bijdpur.® In December 1567 Oicsar Fretlerick went from 
Goa to Vijayanagar with some horso-merciiants who hail a caravan of 
80(3 Arab liorses. He found the iionscs of the country small and that 
long prices Avere paid for Arab lmrsc.s. High prices were reejuired to 
makd the horse-trade pay. It was very costly bringing horses from 
Persia to Ormuz and from Ormuz to Goa, in spite of the help whieli 
the Portuguese Government gave by remitting the usual eight per 
cent duty on any sliip which brought more than twenty horses. 
On leaving Goa each house had to pay £14 (Pagodas 42 of 6s. 8d. 
each). At Vijayanagar Arab ]iorsG.s fetched from £70 to £225 
(Ducats 300-1000).® Besides proving that the house trade was still 
the mo.st important branch of traffic, the 1547 treaty between Dom 
Joao da Castro and Vijayanagar shows that the Portuguose had 
factors at Ankola and Homivar; that grain, saltpetre, iron, and 
cloth were exported from tlie inland parts to the coast; and that 
copper, tin, coral, vcrmillion, mercury, silk, and other articles were 
imported from Portugal, Ormuz, and (dhiua.'® About 1554, Sindabur 
that is Chitakul and Homivar are mentioned in the Mohit, or 
Turkish Seaman’s Guido, as .starting points in the regular voyages 
to Aden." In the latter part of the century the pepper trade soem.s 
Ifco have risen in importance. In the Portuguese treaty with the 


* Badgei'*a Vartheuia, 120‘, 

Stanley’s Edition, 90. The ducat is apparently the /lardau. Compare Badger’s 
Varthema, 115, ^ Com, Dalb. III. 39. 

* Stanley’s Barbosa, 26, 31. .laKan is Jizan or Ghezan, Hali is Ali the limit between 

Hajas and Yanian, Alor is apparently Lohei, Xeher is Shahar or Shchir in Hadramaut. 
See Maps in Vincent, II. 74 and Milburn, I. 81. “ Stanley’s Barbosa, 33, 42. 

« Com, Dalb. II. Ixv. ’’ Com. Dalb, IH. 39. 40. “ Subaidios, II, 255-257, 

** Cmaar Frederick, 1563-1581. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 316. 

Subsidies Para a Ilistoria da India Portiiguoza : Lisbon, 1868, P. 11. 255, 257 
“ Jour. As. Soo. Beng. V-2, 464. 
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<!Biapter VT. cmeen of Gersappa in 1540 she is made to promise that she will not 
Trade. Towards the close of the sixteenth century Jean 

Hiitory Hughes de Linschot mentions that there was a yearly trade of 7000 

lWO- 16 e 6 . 8000 Portuguese quintaux of pepper which was considered the 

best in India.^ Early in the seventeenth century, in consequence 
of the spread of Bijapur power along the Kanara coast, Karwdr rose 
to iinportance as a place of trade and became the chief port in tRe 
Bijapur dominions.-’ Honavar maintained its name as a pepper mairt, 
the queen of Gersappa from whose lands the pepper came being called 
by the Portuguese Rainha do Piinenta the Pepper Queend It was 
chiefly the fame of the pepper of Sonda and Gersappa which induced 
Oourten’s Company of English merchants to open factories in Kdrwdr 
and Bhatkal in 1638 and 163!).’ Between 1650 and 1660 a great 
export of the flnest muslims was developed at Karwdr. The cloth 
was not woven in Kanara but above the Sahyadris in Dhdrwar 
where Hubli was a great weaving centre. When the Dharwar 
districts were laid waste by Shivaji in 1672 the Karwdr factory and 
their agents arc said to have been employing as many as 50,000 
weavers.® Besides the great export of muslins Kdrwar provided 
pepper, cardamoms, cassia, and coarse cloth or dungari. There 
was a demand for lead and broadcloth.'^ It was usual for the India- 
men or ships from Europe, after landing part of their cargo at Surai 
to drop down the coast to Karwar, land such imports os were ki 
demand, and take in local lading.® In 1660 Baldasus descrifjes 
Kanara as rich in rice and other produce.® In 1665 tire Kdr,SvSr 
factory had to pay Shivaji £112 (Rs. 1120).“ In 1670 the trade 
at the Kdrwdr factory Avas prosperous.” In 1673 the Dutc)i aud 
Portuguese divided the trade of Honavar.“ In 1676 Fryer notices 
that the Sonda or Karwar pepper was the best in the world. It 
was also the dearest as moat of it went inland and little to Europe.'® 
The pepper-country was supposed to yield the Sonda chief a 
yearly revenue of £1,000,000 {Pagodas 30 Idkhs). Fryer also notices 
in the south some pepper and stores of betelnut and wild nut¬ 
meg.” The southern pepper wa.s much valued and was known in 
trade as Butkolo from Bhatkal pepper.'-’ Mirjan sent pepper, salt¬ 
petre, and betelnut to Surat.'® The chief products of the district 
were rice, ndchni, millet, hemp, turmeric, ginger, and potatoes.'^ 
The destructive raids of Shivaji were ruining trade.'® So gi-eat 
was the depression that in 1678 and 1679 orders were issued to 
close the Karwar factory.'® In 1678 the Portuguese opened fac¬ 
tories at Mirjan, Chanddvar, Honavar, and Bhatkal,^® In 1681 and 
1682 when the strength of the factory at Kdrwar was increased; 
the object is said to have been to keep open the means of getting 


' Subsiiiios, II. 257-258. ® Navigation, 21. '* Fryer’s East India and Persia, t»8, 

* t)ela Vc-ille (162.8), III. 191. » Bruce’s Annals, I, 419. 

' Hamilton’s New Account, I. 267. ? Bruce’s Aunals, II, 143, 144. 

* Bi-uce’s Annals, II. 143, 144. Surat to the Court, 28th January 1663, 

® Malabilr and Coromandel Coast Annals, 1672, 68. 

10 Anderson’s Western India, 76. ii Bruce’s Annals, 11. 786. 

n Fryer, 57. “ East India and Persia, 163. « Fryer, 169, 

“ Calcutta Review, XXI. 364. Fryer, 58. Fryer, 176-177. 

» Fryer, 183. 'o Bruce’s Annals, II. 399, 442, 472. » Instruccao, b. 
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pepper, cardamoms, benjamin, cloth, and Oa.ssia lignum,' In 1683 
the Karwdr investments were 200 tons of pepper, 51,000 pieces of 
dungari, 8000 pieces ot patJds, 10,600 pieces oi perkolis, 50 bales of 
cardamoms, 20,000 pieces of bafki>t, 2000 aevugajis, and 50 khandia 
of Cassia lignum,^ In 1690, perhaps in consequence of the great 
depression in Bombay and Surat, Karwdr seems to have been 
prosperous and for the first time to have traded direct with England." 
Towards the close of the century, in spite of the rivalry of the Dutch, 
wJjose gi'cat object was to get possession of the pejipor trade, the 
only branch of the spice trade of which they had not secured the 
monopoly, the Kdrwar trade in white pepper was prosperous and 
important.^ Milburn gives the following summary of the English 
trade at Karwdr : From Per.sia came almonds, dates, i'osew>iter, and 
raisins; from Arabia horses and drugs and from Europe iron, lead, 
sword-blades, knives, branch coral, and wearing apparel for the 
Portuguese. The exports were, pepper, coarse brown cloth, coarse 
brown muslin, Goa spirits, Shiraz wine, cardamoms, cassia, nux 
vomica, bezoar, and a few other trifling articles. The Karwdr 
pepper was the best on the coast." 

In the early part of the eighteenth century tlio Portuguese 
continued to have factories at Mirjdn, Honavar, Chanddvar, and 
jPhatkal.^ In the south of the district tlie export of rice and the 
fimport of horses wore still among the most important branches of 
trade. In 1713 the Portuguese complain that the Beduur chief was 
always proud and troublesome because his countrj'' was his neigh¬ 
bours’ granary,® and one of the conditions of the treaty which they 
concluded with the Bodnur chief in the following year (1714) was 
that the Portuguese should allow two Kdnara boats to go to Ormuz 
to fetch horses.® Till 1720 the English kept open their factory at 
Kdrwdr where the Sonda pepper was still acknowledged to be the 
best in India.'® English ships also often visited Bhatkal to get 
cargoes of pepper." In 1720, in consequence of a dispute with tlie 
Sonda chief the English were forced to leave Karwar." Perhaps 
to supply its place they soon after opened at Hondvdr a branch 
factory from Tellicherri. The chief o)>ject.s were to secure a .share 
in the trade in popper and sandalwood.^® In 1726 and 1727 trade 
was at a stand on account of the ravages caused by Bajirao 
Peshwa in his invasion of Maisur and Bodnur." After the English 
were forced to leave Karwar in 1720 the value of the pepper trade 
at Kdrwar continued sufficiently great to tempt them to make 
every effort to persuade the chief to allow them to return. Leave 
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• Bruce's Annsls, II. 460, 487, 

° Orme's Historical Fragments, 209. The piece of cloth is said to bo eighteen feet 
by one. ® See Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 480. ■* Bruce’s Annals, III. 427. 
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Careri (1695) that Arab and Persian horses cost the Moghals Ks. 1000 to Bs.-2000. 
Churchill, IV. 221. 

* Oriental Commerce, I. 312. ^ Instruocao, 8. ® Os. Poituguezos, VII. 148. 

® Os. PortuguozoB, VII. 167-161. Hamilton’s New Account, I. 262, 

n Os, Portuguezos, VII. 278. “ Hamilton’s New Account, I, 268, 269, 

1 * Onor factory to 'Tellicherri, 9th January 1727. 
n Onor factory to Tellicherri, 9th January 1787. 
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was given them in 1750 and tlicy renmined till 1752, when, as the 
Portuguese who claimed the monopoly of the trade had seized 
Pir Hill at the mouth of the river, they wore forced to withdraw.^ 
In 1751 the English .succeeded in cstahlishing a factory in Honslvar 
chiefly for pepper, and after his compiost of Bednur in 1763 Haidar 
gave the factors leave to remain.® In 1772, Forbes mentions a con¬ 
siderable manufacture of catechu at Karwar.® At Mirjiin the English, 
had for seventy years a largo wareliou.se to .store pepper and sandal¬ 
wood brought from Maisur.'^ Honavar was the centre of a consider¬ 
able trade. The English had a factory to buy pepper and sandalwood 
for the English and Chinese markets. There was also a large 
private trade with Bombay and the north in bctelnuts and other 
articles.‘‘ The lowlands near Hondvar were well tilled and thickly 
planted with cocoa and betel palms, pepper, rice, and cheap grain. 
Of the export of white .sandalwood, which wa.s the most important 
branch of trade, Mr. Forbes gives the following details.*' The 
sandal tree is indigenou.s to the rocky hills of Honavar, and if 
allowed, would grow to a toleraVdo size; but the wood is ,so valuable 
that the tree i.s cut before it grows at the most to a foot broad. 
The wood is either red, yellow, or a whitish brown; and from its 
colour and size i.s called the first, second, and third sort of sandal¬ 
wood, each varying in pideo. The best sandalwood costs £10 tc 
£20 (Rs. 100-R.S.2U0) the khandi of 560 pounds. The wood of th^ 
brightest colour and strongest scent is most esteemed, having/a 
fine grain and an aromatic smell which it communicates to eveiry 
thing near it. It is much used in small cabinets, writing-de,sks, find 
similar articles, as within its influence no insect can live and no 
iron can ru.st. From the dust and shavings an aromatic oil is 
extracted. The oil and wood are used by Hindus and Parsis in 
their religious coremonic.s, but the greatest part of the wood is kept 
for the China markets whero it soils to groat advantage. The 
English traveller Parsons, who visited Kanara in 1775, three years 
after Forbes, notices that the Portuguese felons in the penal 
settlement of Anjidiv .spun thread and yarn and made the beat 
stockings which were to be had in Western India. The English had 
still a factory at Hondvar and the place had risen in importance as 
Haidar Ali had made it a naval store and dockyard. Parsons, who 
was a .sailor, was much interested by two half-finished and 
excellently modelled and built frigate,s then on the stocks, one of 
which was to carry thirty-two and the other twenty-four guns.^ 
The river was very convenient for the export of pepper in which 
the place abounded and of sandalwood of which Haidar had a 
monopoly and from which he drow great profit as it was in constant 
demand in China.** He refused to lot Europcan.s have the sandal¬ 
wood unless they paid for it in fire-arms. Sandal oil was also in, 
groat e.stoem and worth its weight in silver.® Until Haidar’s 
death in 1782 the trade at Honavar continued important. On an 


' Bom. Quar. lleview, VI. 209-210. ^ Bom. Quar. Keview, VI. 211, 

* Oriental .Memoirs, I. 303. * Oriental Memoirs, IV. 108, 109. 

® Oriental Memoirs, I. 306. ® Oriental Memoir's, I. 307. 

’’ Details are given under History. * Parsons’ Travels, 220-225. 

* Parsons’ Travels, 224 - 225. 
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average the English factors procured every year 900 khandia 
of pepper, each kliandi containing 520 pounds and being worth 
£11 to £12 (Rs. 110-Rs. 120). They also secured the whole of 
the sandalwood which varied from 200 to 300 IcAandia of 600 
pounds each. There were no cardamoms, but every year 1000 
Ichaiidia of 560 pounds of betclnuts worth about £4000 were 
e»xported. The trade in eocoanuts ami kernels called coptus was 
w'liirth about £1200 (Rs. 12,000) a year and was in the hands of 
private traders. There wore no manufactures and little export of 
rice as tlie whole was coiisurncd in the local and inland markets.^ 
During the reign of Tipii Sultan (1782-1799) the trade of the 
Kdnara ports was ruined by Tipu becau.se it gave strangers an 
excuse for prying into the alfairs of his kingdom and because in 
his opinion trade impoverished a country. In 1799, when the 
district pa,sfied to the Briti.sh, Hondvar had not a single hon,so 
and Mirjan wa,s ruined.® In ISOl Buchanan found the coasting 
trade much hampered by piratc,s as people wore afraid to build 
tooats. I.’here wore no manufactures. Tipu had destroyed trade, 
and merchants were only beginniirg to come back. The chief 
export was rice and after rice eocoanuts, betclnuts, popper, and 
^sandalwood,*^ and .salt and a little catochu went inland from Ankola 
iand Kdrwar.^ In the upland parts there w'ero few merchants. 
Some traders from below the Sahyddris bought a little pepper, but 
the chief buyers wore Banjigs from Ilubli, Dharwar, and the 
Mairdtha country, These inland traders bought cloth and grain and 
took popp(;r, betelnut, and cardamoms. Some of the trading was 
done by barter, but mo,st by cash payments to the local shopkeepers. 
There was an import of iron from Mai.sur for local use and an import 
and great through traffic in salt from the coast to the Karnatak.'’’ 
By 1805 the trade wiiich had boon destroyed began to revive. The 
merchants returned from the countries where they had taken 
shelter. Rice, popper, betelnuts, aud cocoaTiuts were takrm to Goa, 
Rdjapur, and Bombay. Till 1812 pirates, who.so head-quarters 
were at Malvau in Ratnagiri, continued to prevent the recovery of 
trade as the people were afraid to build or to own boats. The fear 
of pirates ceased at the clo.se of 1812, when Colonel Lionel Smith, 
with a slight military force and a squadron of small craft, helpeil 
by the f.)urteen-gun cruiser Prince of Wales, went to Malvan and 
completely destroyed the power of the pirates.® 

Under British rule, in the nineteenth century, the opening of the 
two main roads joining the ports of Kumta and Karwar with 
Belgaum and Dhai-wdr, the change from small faii--weathor coa.sting 
'Craft to large steam-ships plying all the year round, and the 
introduction of the tehsgraph at Kumta and IC.arwar. have greatly 
developed the trade of Kanara. Between 1850 and 1870 at Kumta 
and Karwar the through cotton trade with Bclgaum and Dhdrwar 
greatly increased, but since 1870 it has again fallen. 
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2 Buchanan’s Mysor, Ill. 1,37, 150, 15*2; Munro, 30th May 1800. 
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The leading traders are S^.sashtkd.rs, Gujar V^nis, and Bhdtias 
on the coast, and Lingfiyats in the uplands. Except a large number 
of Gujar Vanis at Kumta who are cotton agents to Bombay 
merchants some of these traders are men of capital and others do 
business on borrowed capital. 

The chief places of trade on the coa.st are Kdrwar, Sad4shiygadi 
Chendiya, and Binghi in Karwdr; Belikeri, Ankola, and Gangavali 
in Ankola; Gokarn, Tadri, and Kurata in Kumta; and HoiiAvar, 
Mankij Murde,shvar, ShiiAli, and Bhatkal in Honavar. In the 
uplands the chief trade centres are Haliyal, Supa, and Ulvi in Supa; 
Mundgod, Yellapur, Malgi, and Palla in Yelldpur; Sir.si, Banavdsi, 
and Sonda in Sirsi; and Gersappa, Siddapur, and Bilgi in Sidddpur. 

Of local fairs or jatrds the three most important are at Gokarn, 
Sirsi, and Ulvi in Supa. The articles sold at these fairs are copper, 
brass, iron, and belhmetal vessels, European and country-made 
cotton and woollen piece-goods; aild of sundry articles, toys, glass 
bangles, coral beads, and pearls. Besides those, at Gokarn, buffaloes,, 
cows, sheep, and other cattle are brought for sale. At Gokarnf 
two fairs are held every year, the greater being in honour of 
Mahddev on the Shivaratra Day in Mdgh (February-March) and 
the smaller in KdrtiJe (November). The greater or Mdgh fair lasts 
fifteen days and is attended by 20,000 to 35,000 people, about one- 
half coming from Belgaum and Dh.lrwdr. The value of the articles 
•sold at the fair is estimated at about £2500 (Rs. 25,000). At fehe 
smaller or Kdrtik fair 100,000 lamps ai’o lighted at Shiv’s temple, 
and the attendance of pilgrims is about 5000, mo.st of them being 
from the district. As Gokarn is one of the chief places of Shaiv 
pilgrimage in India, small parties of pilgrims are always found 
there. During the year the number of such pilgrims does not 
exceed 10,000. The Sirsi fair is held in honour of the goddess 
Mari every second year in Paush, Mdgh, or Fdlgun (January, 
February, or March), and lasts for about a fortnight. It is attended 
by about 12,000 people, some coining from Belgaum, Dhdrwdr, 
and Maisur. The value of the articles sold is estimated at about 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000). The Ulvi fair is hold every year in Mdgh 
(February - March) and lasts four days. It is attended by about 
5000 people, not le.ss than three-fourths of whom are Liiighyats; 
the value of tlio articles sold is estimated at about £300 (Rs. 3000). 

Almost every large village has a shopkeeper, but in remote 
forest tracts the people have to go to the nearest trade-centre for 
supplies. Below the Sahyadris the shopkeepers are generally local 
Siisa,shtkars, Viinis, Musalmans, and sometimes Christians. Above 
the Sahyddris they are generally Lingilyats. They deal in grain, 
spices, salt, oil, sugar, molasses, cocoanuts, tobacco, betel leaves and 
nuts, clarified butter, dates, iron and brass ware, and various other 
articles. The buyers are the people of the neighbourhood and 
travellers. The shopkeeper buys his stock from wholesale dealers 
at the chief town of his sub-division, where imports from Bombay, 
Hubli, and other places are kept in store. If in good circumstances 
he often gets his supplies direct from Bombay, Hubli, or DharwAr, 
The village cloth-dealer’s stock meets the ordinary demands of the 
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villagers, but docs not afford room for such choice as is required on 
wedding and other special occasions. Some Bohoras and Momans, 
who in tlio fair season come from Bombay to Karwar, Kumta, and 
Hond,var, go from house to house in villages lying along the main 
lines of traffic, selling cloth, chintz, blankets, and other goods. 

Next to village shopkeepers come the poddlens who are known as 
Jogifi. They generally sell beads, coral, thimbles, needles, bolls, 
glftssesj toys, and other articles, travelling from village to village. 
Thesy come in largo numbers to the fairs held at Gokarn, Ulvi, and 
Sirs], where their wares find a ready sale. 

Of Exports the chief articles are, of fibres, cotton; of dyes, 
myrobalans ; of gi-oins, rice both husked and uidiusked ; of sjiicos, 
betelnuts, cardamoms, black pepper, and long pepper or chillies; of 
timber, eltony, teak, black sandal, and firewood, and bamboos; and 
of miscellaneous articles, salt, horns and hides, honey and wax, and 
fish. 

Cotton mostly comes to the coast from Dharwar for export to 
iombay. It is grown in DhdrwAr by Lingayats, Marathas, and 
ther classes of husbandmen. Cotton is sometimes taken by the 
growers to Kumta and Karwdr, but is mostly sold to local dealers 
fj’om whom the growers often receive in advance about ono-fourth 
of the value of the cotton agreed to bo given at harvest. The local 
deialors sell the cotton either in the chi(‘f Dharwdr markets or 
sen<i it to the coast. On the coast cotton is either sold to Bombay 
mercjiants or sent to Bombay for sale through commission agents 
who pay in advance part of the value of the cotton consigned to them 
either by bills or in cash. The traders are European merchants, 
Oujars that is Kutch Bhatias and Gujardt Vdnis, and Bhdrwar and 
Belgaum dealers. Some are agents atid others are independent traders. 
The carriage of cotton from Dhdrwar to Karwiir costs 16s. to £l 
(Rs. 8 - Rs. 10) a cart or ds. (Rs. 2) a dokra of 150 pounds; from 
Kilrwdr to Bombay it costs about ds. (Rs. 2) a /r/tnndt of 660 pounds 
if sent in country craft and 8s. (Rs. 4) if sent in steam-boats. 

Myrobalans, which are much valued in tanning and in dyeing, grow 
wild in the Supa and Honavar forests. They are gathered by forest 
people who are paid by the forest officers at a fixed rate for all they 
are able to bring. They are sold at auction to European and Native 
merchants who, as a rule, send them to Bombay by steamer at a 
cost of about 16*. (Rs. 8) the ton. 

Husked rice of two kinds pandi and patni, is grown in Kdnara 
^md exported from the Kanara ports; and unhusked, also of two 
kinds, Slimy a and ukm winch is partly groivn in Kfinara and partly 
bifOught from Dharwar, is shipped from the Kdnara ports. On the 
Kdnara coast rice is grown in Karwdr by Konkania, Bhanddris, 
Komarpaiks, and Padtis ; in Kumta by Kunbis and Nddgis ; and in 
Dharwdr liy Lingayats, Banjigs, and other clas.ses of husbandmen. 
Most of the rice-growers, being cither permanent or yearly lease¬ 
holders, pay rents both in grain and in cash. The rice trade is 
generally in the hand.s of well-to-do landlords of whom the growers 
are tenants. By these landlords, chiefly Sarasvats and Shenvis, rice 
is either sold to Goa traders or sent direct for sale to Goa and the 
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Malabar coast in country craft which charge 4s. to 6s. (Its. 2 -Rs. 3) 
a khandi of 560 pounds for a trip to Kochin. 

Of spices, hetolnuts cardamoms and black pepper are grown 
chiefly by Haviga in the Sir,si, Yellaptir, and SiddApur uplands. 
Cbillio.s which are grown by Lingayat.s and others are brought for 
export from Dharwar. Betelnuts, cai’damoms, and black pepper 
are brought to the coast on pack-bullocks and chillic,8 in carta, 
'I'ho cost of conveyance i.s about 6a (R.s. 3) a khandi of 560 pound.s. 
The traders are (Jujars, V.-lni.s, Gaud Sarasvats, and other local 
dealers. They generally sell thc.se article.s to the coast merchants 
who send them to Boml)ay in country craft. 

Of timber, teak, blackwood, ebony, and flrowood go from Kadra, 
Salgai'i, and other Kdnara fore.st.s, tlio teak in logs of seventy-five 
to 150 cubic feet each. Sandalwood mostly comes for export to 
Hon^var fr<mi Sagar and Shimoga in Maisui’. The forest timber, 
which is Government property, i.s .sohl by Government to merchants 
and contractors either in the forest or at the wood-stores. It is 
mostly exported to Bond>ay, Goa, Ratmlgiri, and Gujarat. From thi 
forest,s the bamboos are taken to tlic nearest port either by head 
loads or in carts ; from the coa,st they go chiefly to Bombay and 
Goa. 

Most of the local salt is .sold at Katgfd and Dengi in Kumta by 
the Siirasvat and N5,dgi ])roprietor.s of the Sanikatta salt-patis. 
The buyers are Bolgaum and Idlntrwdr traders who bring for .sale to 
Kun\ta cotton, rice, and chillie.s, and take back .salt. Except the 
.skins of wiki animals which are sent to Europe by European 
resident.s of the coa,st towns, hides and horns mostly go to Bombay. 
These article.s are generally bought by Eatna.giri Khojii.s from 
Chiimbhdrs, Mlulrs, Kolekdra, ami Madigar.s, and are sent to Bombay 
in country craft at a co.st of about 4s. (Rs. 2) the hundredweight. 

Honey and Wax, the right to collect which is .sold every year to 
the highest bidder, are mo.stly sent to Bombay, Ratndgiri, and the 
Malabar coast. Salted fi.sh are sent by MusalmAn shopkeepers 
either to Bombay in country craft, or to Belgaum and Dliarwdr by 
head-loads or in carts. 

Of Imports the chief articles are, of cotton, coloured and white 
twist and piece-goods. The twist covnes from Bombay and is almost 
all sent to Dhdrwar, Hubli, ami Gadag where it is sold to the local 
weaver.s. The piece-goods come from Bombay, Mangalor, Kdlikat, 
and Madras. They are partly used locally and partly sent to 
Belgaum and Dharwdr. Of drugs and medicines, brimstone 
camphor, quinine, and assafeetida are brought from Bombaj 
They are either u.sed locally or .sent to Belgaum and Dhdrw5,r,j 
Of dyeing and colouring materials, cochineal and indigo are 
brought from Bombiiy by the coast tradoriS who either sell them 
to the local artisans for dyeing cloth and colouring buildings, 
or send them to Belgaum, Dliarw’dr, and other upland parts. Of 
grain, unhusked lice is bi'ought by coa.st traders from Bombay, 
Malvan, Kundapur, Mangalor, Baindur, and Earkur, and sold locally 
to the pe ople and retail dealens. Wheat of the haksi, poto, and similar 
varietie.s i.s brought for local use from Karachi, Gujarat, Bombay, 
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gujardti varieties i.s brought for local use from Bombay, Mdlvan, 

and Vengurla. Of pulses, pigeon pea tur Cajanus indicus, 

common gram chana Ciccr arietinum, field pea vatdna Pisum Import*. 

sativum, small fruited kidney mug Phaacolus mungo, and 

lentil masur Ervum lens, aro brought for local use from 

Karachi, Gujarat, Bond)ay, Malvau, and Vengurla. Of hardware 

and cutlerj^ knives. .scia,sor.s, saws, and plated ware are brought 

from Bombay either for local use or for export to Belga\nn 

and Dhd,rwar. Sacks, both machine and hand woven, come from 

Bombay and Calcutta. The cotton merchants .send them to 

Belgaum and Dharwar and they arc locally u.sed for packing 

myrobalan.s. Of metals, copper and brass sheets for making cooking 

pots, ii’on and stool for making field-tools and for building purposes, 

and lead, quicksilver, tin, and zinc for miscellaneous purposes, are 

brought from Bombay. Most of the.se imported article.s aro sent to 

Belgaum and Dharwar. Of oils, kerosine, castor, coeoanut.jingelly, 

and groundnut oils are brought from Bombay, Vengurla, Koehin, 

Kananur, and Mdlvan. They are sold wholesale to the local shop¬ 
keepers who sell them retail to the people. Cocoanuts, both with 
land without the hu.sk, aro imported from the Malabar coast, 

CSfoa, and Anjidiv. They are used either as food or for making 
oid. Of provi.sions wet and dry dates aro brought by the Arabs 
from Arabia, Turkey in Asia, Basrah, Quetta, and Bombay. The 
Arab merchants generally sell these articles to the Kumta and 
KdrwAr traders. They aro both locally used and sent to 
Belgaum and Dhdrwar. Salt is brought from Goa and to a less 
extent from Sind, It is both used locally and sent inland. 

Of silk, raw silk and silk piece-goods are brought from Bombay 
and Madras. The .silk goods are partly used in Kanara and partly 
sent to Belgaum, Dhdrwar, and Hubli; the whole of the raw silk is 
sent to Belgaum, Dharwar, and Huhli. Of spices, cinnamon, cloves, 
ginger, and nutmegs come from Bombay, Malvau, Vengurla, and 
Koehin. Part is used locally and the rest is .sent to Belgaum and 
Dhhrwar. Of spirit.s and liquor, ale, boor, brandy, rum, gin, whisky, 
champagne, claret, port, and .sherry arc brought in .small quantities 
from Bombay and Colombo by European residents and licensed shop¬ 
keepers. Locally foreign wines and spirits are chiefly used by 
Europeans and Eurasian,s, the rest is sent to Belgaum and Dharwar. 

Of sugar, eaudiod sugar aud molasses arc brought from Bombay, 

MAlvan, and Vengurla. It i.s partly u.sed locally and partly sent to 
Belgaum and DharwAr. Of tohucco,rdjdpuri or manufactured tobacco 
jftnd cigar,s arc brought from Malvan, Vengurla, KAlikat. and Madras. 

If is locally used in .smoking, eating, and .snuffing. Of wool, raw 
wAol and shawls and other woollen piece-goods are brought from 
Bombay. Part is used locally and the rest is sent to Belgaum aud 
DbdrwAr. 

SECTION III.—SEA TEADB. 

The traffic by sea is carried on partly liy steamers and partly by Steainor*. 
sailing vo.ssols. Coa.sting steamers of 1950 to 2G00 tons belonging 
to the British India Steam Navigation Company call weekly at 
Karwar throughout the year, and at Kumta during the fair sea.son 
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(Octobor-May) when specially required byinercliarits for the shipment 
of cotton to Bombay. They deliver and receive tlie weekly mails and 
all kinds of goods, and the return steamers j-eceive large cai'goes 
chiefly of cotton, for Boud>ay. A steamer generally makes the ti’ip 
between Karwar and Bombay in forty-eight hour.s. These steamers 
sometimes bring piece-good.s and stores to Karwar from Bombay 
for the local market or to lie sent to the Bombay Karnatak in 
carts by the Arbail pass. Dui'ing the 1876 and 1877 famine in 
the Bombay Karnatak large quantities of rice and other food grains 
were landed at Karwhr and sent in carts to Dharwdr, Hubli, and 
BelUri.i The pa.ssonger traffic between K;trwtir and Bombay is 
small except during the rainy season when the weekly steamers 
bring in a large ninnber of pa.s.sengers from Bombay to Goa and 
land them at Karwar instead of at Goa. From August or September 
1883 it is expected that smaller steamers belonging to Messrs. 
Shepherd and Company will probably ply daily between Karwdr 
and Bombay. 

Of sailing vessels there are two classes, foreign and local. The 
foreign ships art; Arab dhaus, ves.scls of seventy-five to 1.50 tona 
burden, with two masts and twm or three sails, and a crew of ik 
captain sarang or tindal, a ndhoda or mate, a carpenter, au«i 
twenty seamen. Besides their meals, the seamen receive 16s, to 
£1 (Es. 8-Ils. 10), and the officers £1 to £1 10s. (R.s. 10-Rs. 15?) a 
montli. Of late years few Arab vessels have visited the Kdnara 
ports. The owners of the.se vessels, as well as their commanders, 
are cither Ai’abs or Indian Mu.salmdns, They generally come from 
Arabia to Kjlrwdr and Kumta between the months of October and 
May, bringing dates, pomegranates, almonds, raisins, sweets called 
halva in plates or small mat ponchos, and pistacliio nuts. They 
stay in the ports for a week or two, load their vessels with rice, and 
then sail oitlior to Bomhii/ or back to Arabia. 

Of local sailing craft" the chief varieties are, besides canoes and 
fishing boats, the jdiatemdri of lifteento fifty tons and the machvaand 
paddvlocallf better kiwwnasgaldats and mhdng/'ri?, both varjdngfrora 
five to tliirty tons. They arc usually built at Kodibag, Belikeri, 
Allkola, Gangavali, Tadri, Kumta, Kassargodi, Shirdli, and Bhatkal. 
Comparatively few phatemdris are built, as the maohvdn or paddvs 
being small and of lighter draught, are more easily worked in and 
out of narrow-mouthed inlets, such as the Belikeri, Ankola, Tadri, 
and Bhatkal creeks. The builders are Hindus, Musalmdns, and 
Christians. The timber mo.stJy used i,s ndna Lager,stra3mia micro- 
carpa, and matti Terminalia tomentosa, for the outer planking, keel, 
stem, and stern posts, and muH Calophyllum inophyllum for the 
timbers. The local system of boat-building is somewhat oppoi^ed 
to the English practice. After laying down the keel, stem, and 
stern posts, the boat is shaped by the outer planking some distance 
beyond the water-line. The timbers are then -shaped to the model 


= In 1877, 100,000 tons of grain were landed at KdrwHr and other ports and sent 
to the Bombay Karniitak. 

Contributed by Mr. R. fl. C. Westbrook, Port Office!', KdrwAr, 
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formod Ly tlie plankin^f fastened to the timhei-s. The boats and 
vessels, as a rule, are very eveidy built and are good sailers ; and if 
well carerl for last about forty years. The time tliey usually 
run is from Cocoanut Day in Shriivari, or August to the first 
appearaiuio of the monsoon, which is generally early in June. 
Inclusive of the captain the crew of a,phatemdri y&ries irom eight to 
twelve, and the crew of a machua or paddv from five to eight. The 
crew is generally paid by the trip, the captain receiving twice as 
much as a seaman. On the voyage the captain never, if he can help 
it, loses sight of land. 'I'hoy guide their vessels by land-marks 
during the day and by the stars at night. Only in case of fog, cloudy 
weather, or when they lose sight of land, is the compass, which is 
always carried by the larger vessels, brought into use. The smaller 
vessels are always careful to hug the land after dusk, and if the wind 
is unfavourable they usually anchor for the night. 

Canoes, or hodis M. and donis K., are built at nearly all the coast 
villages, the tonnage varying from a quarter of a ton to five tons. 
The Kodibag and Sadashivgad canoes, whose lower part is the 
trutdc of a tree, are the most sub.stantially built of all Kaiiara canoes. 
The planking used in making canoes is u.sually one and a quarter 
inches thick. A feware fastened with nails, but coir yarn is mostly 
rtised, the yarn being made into pads from ten to fifteen feet long. 
After the joints of tl io planking are closely fitted, a layer of cocoanut 
fibre is laid over them, the padding is laid on the fibre, and the 
whole i.s sewed to the planking. If the padding i.s occasionally coated 
with oil, this mode of fastening lasts about ton years. As a rule 
canoes are oiled once a year and sometimes ot'tcner, the poorer 
classes u.sing for cheapness fish oil and tho.se in better circumstances 
castor or sweet oil. These canoes arc all fitted with a l)alanci ng out¬ 
rigger called ulandi, and are always steered by a rudder. The aftor- 
part is u.sually decked for the captain to stand on while steering, 
the space; below the deck being used for keeping cooking vessels 
and food. They carry a lateen-sail on a ma.st with a great forward 
rake. They seldom leave the river.s, being almost entirely 
employed in bringing to Kodibag Wood and other forest produce 
from MalMpur, Kadi’a, and the neighbouring villages. During the 
fair sea.son they occasionally carry car’goc.s to Goa, Karwdr, 
Kumta, and other ports further south. The crow generally includes 
the captain who is also owner and two seamen. Canoes vary in size 
from one and a half to five tons and cost £1.5 to £27 10s. (Rs. 150- 
Rs, 275). 

Fishing canoes varyfrom aquarter of atonto four ton.s. Thelargor 
ciass of fishing canoe which varies from two to four tons is of the 
satno build as the Sadashivgad canoe, except that it stands hi^-her 
out of the water. They cost from £8 to £12 (Rs.80-Rs. 120). "The 
larger canoes have a rcgi.stcr certificate which allows them to trade 
as well as to fish. They always lie up from June till about the 
1st of August. The smaller canoes varying from one-quarter to 
three-quarters of a ton are engaged in nothing but fishing. They 
keep to the creeks in rough weather, but in the fair season some¬ 
times venture one or two nules from land. They are worked and 
steered by paddles and have seldom cither balancing outriggers 
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or sails. Should they either on tlieir way out or on their 
return find the wind favourable they secure one or two of the paddles 
by lashing to make a ina,st and knot their head-scarves into a sail. 
During the stormy season they fish in the rivers. In the Shirdvati 
.some of the canoes which seldom engage in fishing, trade 
between Hondvar and Gtcrsappa taking passengers on the down 
trip and returning with fruit, dried palm loaves, and grain. 
These canoes have no balancing outrigger as they are roundly built, 
the lower part being a hollowed tree-trunk. In place of a lateen 
sail they use an almost square red .sail which is mado fast to a 
horizontal yard of light bamboo with .small lines tied at each end 
for working the sail. They vary from one to two tons and cost 
£3 to £6 (Rs. 30 - Rs. (50) exclu,sive of sails. Most are manned by 
two men who are generally the owners. 

There are two classc.s of machvds, one which trades along the 
coast, and the other which trade.s in the Tadri and Shiravati rivers. 
The coasting machvds are much larger than the river machvds and 
cost £40 to £100 (Rs. 400 - Rs. 1000). The average length over all 
is thirty-five to forty feet, the breadth twelve foot, and the depth, 
four feet. They are usually built with a very slight sheer from 
the stern to the after-part of the main-mast the sheer gradually; 
increasing from the fore-part of the main-mast to the stem posi, 
which is generally set at an angle of C0° to 70°. Thasa 
vessels are alway.s built with a curve in the fore-part, the 
sharpest section being from the lower part of tire stem to the fore¬ 
part of the foot of the main-mast; about eight feet from the after¬ 
part of the main-mast to the stern po.st is a .straight line. Machvds 
built in this way are .said to sail closer to the wind than machvds 
with level keels. All are open, but to make it easy to walk fore and 
aft bamboos lac(‘<l with coir yarn arc laid over the beams. From 
the after-part of the main-mast to the after-part of the mizzen-mast 
they are covered with a roof of bamboos, palm leaves, and straw 
fastened with coir yarn. On the top of this i.s a small deck, whore 
the tindal stands to steer and under which stores are usually kept. 
They are rigged with two mast.s, two yards, and a jibboom. Both 
masts take an equal rake forward. They are supported on either 
.side by light coir rigging, and forward they are made fast by a 
.strong coir lashing to a round post close to the mast whose lower end 
fits in a wooden bed placed on the upper part of the kelsan. The 
people give two reasons for raking the masts forward; the boats sail 
faster and they labour less in a heavy head sea. The jibboom is small 
compared to the other, as they do not use cither the jib or the 
mizzon sail except in light breezes. In running before the wind, evom 
in a moderate breeze, the jib is not used because the fore-part of the 
main sail takes the wind out of it, and the mizzon sail i.s not used 
beeau.so it prevents the after-part of the main sail from drawing. 
The main and mizzen sails which are lateen-,shaped are made of light 
cotton cloth, cut into narrow strips to straighten it. On each seam 
coir yarn is laid and the two edges of the cloth are turned over on 
the yarn and sewn. A set of sails for a twelve-ton machvacoata£S lOs. 
to £4 (R.S. 35 - Rs. 40) and if repaired Ia.sts five or six ,sea,sons. Like 
all country rigged vessels, the machva has to wear in tacking 
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because the yard is fastened to the halliards on the forepart of 
the mast. Halliards placed in this way arc a great support to tho 
mast, as the lower end is always fastened as far aft as the fore-part 
of the inizzen-inaat. Machvds do not confine their trading to any 
particular ports. In March and April many bring hags or 
murds of rice from tho South Kanara ports and from Kadgal in the 
Sladri river and tho villages near it. Most of the South Kfinara rice 
is brought to Honavar and Kumta and mo.stof the rice from ICatgal 
and the villages near it is .sent to Goa. Smaller machvds ranging 
from four to nine tons are found in the Tadri and Shiravati rivens. 
They cost £17 10,s’, to £40 (Rs. 1 75-R,s.400). They differ from the 
larger' machvds in having very little sheer and a perfectly straight 
keel, the straight keel being an advantage in the shallow rivers where 
they generally ply. Mo.st of them are fastened together with coir 
yarn in the .same way a.s tho larger canoes. Tho.se of the Tadri 
river are u.sually larger, .stronger, and not so crank a.s tho.se on the 
Shiravati liver. They mo.stly carry salt from Sanikatta to Katgal 
and the intermediate villagc.s, being paid 9.«. to lO.s. (Rs. 4| .Rs. 5) a 
trip, and bring back a cargo of grain at rates varying from 4s. to 6«. 
fRs. 2 - Rs. 3). If no cargo i.s available they return in ballast. 
With favourable wind and tide tlie up and do\rn journey can be 
m'ade in about eight houi'.s. These machvds carry one mast and 
ontp- lateon-.sail. Mo.st of the owners live at Honavar and let them 
on liiro. Tlie man who hire.s the boat usually acts a.s steersman 
or tindal and ongage.s two men to help in working the boat, paying 
each 8,s. (Rs. 4) a month witli food. The .seamen are gcnei'ally 
Christians, Muhaimnadaiis, and Hindus of the Khilrvi caste. 

Paddvs and maclivd.s arc so much alike that it is difficult to name 
any point in build or in rigging by which a boat of tho one class 
can be known from a boat of the other class. If an owner is asked 
why he calls hi.s ve,s,sel a padftv, hi.s answer is that tho mac/ira is a 
smaller vessel. But a rcd'oronce to the Cu.stom.s-hou,se register 
shows machvds equal in .size and value to any paddvs. 1‘addvs 
vary in size from twelve to thirty ton.s and some mackvas are a.s 
much as twenty-eight ton.s burden. Tho only ditference that can 
be ob.sei'ved i.s that few paddvs are flatter bottomed than machvds. 
Tho rig and tho accommodation are precisely tho .same, and the two 
clasises of craft generally ply to the .same port.s. In Kumta ves.sel,s 
are built which their ownez'.s call machvds but which properly 
speaking ax'o paddvs, much like though .somewhat .smaller than 
those seen in Bombay harbour carrying cargo to and from the 
.^hipping. They have a perfectly straight kecd from .stem to stern, 
ajad are mostly engaged in carrying cotton bale.s from the whai'f to 
th© shipping in the road,stoad. In fine weather and .srnootli water 
they carry 100 hales in one trip, for which they are paid 6s. (R,s. 3). 
Duinng strong winds, when they have to reduce tlieir loading to fifty 
balea, they arc paid 6d. (4 ans.) a bale. All other cargoo,s, whether 
import or export, are charged at the rate of 3d, (2 ans.) a khandi of 
560 pounds in fair weather and (id. (4 ans.) in bad weather. Though 
owing to a sand-bank near tho mouth of the Tadri they can work 
only about seven hours a day, they manage to make an average of two 
trips a day. In, the slack season some are rigged like ordinary 
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Chapter VI. coasting paddvs and trade to ports between Honavar and Goa. They 
vary in size from eight to eleven tons and in cost from £25 to £30 
(Rs.250 - Rs. 300) exclusive of sails and rigging. They are mostly 
Sailing Veascla. owned and worked by the ti.shing cla.s.se.s, especially the Kharvis. 

Phattmdrii. The phatemdris built on the Kdnara coast are hardly ever more 

than fifty tons burden. Those built of cheap timber, if fastened with 
nails cost £200 to £300 (Rs. 2000 - Rs. 3000), and if fastened with covf 
£160 to £200 (Rs, 1600-Rs, 2000); those of toakwood, if fastehed 
with nails, cost £300 to £400 (R.s. 3000-Rs. 4000), and if fastened 
with coir, £200 to £300 (Rs. 2000-lbs. 3000). They are mostly 
built with great beam and depth. A phatemdri of about fifty tons 
burden is 35' 6" long in the keel, 18' 8" broad, and 7' 8" deep from 
the upper part of the timbe)'.s to tlie gunwale. Nearly all are built 
with squai;e sterns. As, unlike English-built ve.s.sels, they have no 
pintles on the rudder, a ,strip of wood with a groove in the centre is 
fitted to the after-part of the stern-post or rudder-trunk and the 
fore-part of the rudder which i.s rounded is placed in the groove 
and lashed to the ste}-n-post in thrcie places at equal distances with 
.small coir rope. Fhatcnidris as a rule are built with most sheer 
from the after-part of the, main-mast to the stern, and the aftor-part 
of the hull is higher than the fore-part. When afloat or .sailing 
they appear very much down by the head though the difference in 
draught is probably not more than one foot. Vessels in this trim 
an.swer their helm (pricker, but their .speed is somewhat lessenjed. 
All are built with a curve on the forefoot, but the curve i.s much l'es.s 
than in ves.sels Iniilt in and near Bombay. They carry heavy masts 
well raked forward with light yards, wliich enable them to bavo 
a largo spread of canva.H. A forty-ton phatemdri has generally a 
main-mast fifty feet from foot to head, amizzen-mast of thirty-five 
feet, a main yai-d of eighty feet, a mizzen-yard of sixty feet, and a 
jibboom of thirty-five feet. The sails are made in the same 
way and arc of the .same shape as machva sails. Phatemdris always 
carry a very largo jib. For a phatemdri of about fifty tons a set 
of sails, including main-,sail, inizzen, and jib, cost about £20 (Rs.200). 
The cloth is much thinner and poorer than that used by phatemdris 
built near Bombay. If well looked after and carefully repaired a set 
of sails lasts about six seasons, but under ordinary circumstance.s 
sails seldom la.st over four years. As tire 2 '>hatemdri is open like the 
machva and paddv, the same flooring of split bamboo is laid as a 
passage for walking fore and aft. The covering between the main 
and mizzen-mast is also, as in the viaehva, of palm leaves and straw, 
but at the time of loading oi- unloading much labour and time is .saved 
by tricing up the sides. The larger phatenuh-is usually trade with 
Bombay, taking cotton from Karwar and Kumta and returning 
with a general cargo or in ballast. Including the captain, the 
crew, who are generally Hindus, vary from eight to twelve. Those 
which carry twelve inenbe.side.sthe captain have a mate whose duty 
is to see that the vessel is properly loaded and unloaded, the captain 
looking after the freight and the entering and clearing of hi,s vessel 
at the Customs-house, The pay of the captain is twice and of the 
mate half as much again as the seaman’s pay. A.s the season 
advances and grows stormier the rates of freight and the pay of 
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the crew increase. From the opening of tlie .season in October to 
the early part of April a .seaman who make.s a trip from Bombay 
to Kfirwitr and back receives 8s. (Rs. 4) and sometime.s 10s. (Rs. 5). 
Between April and the end of May the rates rtso to 14s. (Rs. 7) 
and sometiiae.s to 16s, (Rs. 8). If the trip extends to Kurnta he 
receive.s Is, (8 airs.) extra. 

The thirteen ports of the di,strict arc for customs purpo.ses 
grouped into three divisions: KarwAr with three ports, Sadashivgad, 
Karwitr, and Chendiya ; Aukola with four, Belikeri, Ankola, 
Gangdvali, and Tadri; ami Homivar with six, Kumta, Murde.shvar, 
HonAvar, Bhatkal, Manki, and ShirsUi. During the eight years 
ending 1882 the yearly value of the Kauara sea-trade averaged 
£1,526,826 ; it rose from £1,468,416 in 1874-75 to £1,767,124 in 
1875-76, and fell to £1,248,702 in 1877-78. In 1878-70 it again 
rose to £1,842,331 ; and after a sudden fall to £1,405,874 in 1870-80 
again rose to £1,525,484 in 1881-82. 

The following statements give for the eight years ending 1882 
the value of exports and iTiiports at each of the thirteen ports. They 
©how that in 1882, of the thirteen ports, six, Chendiya, Belikeri, 
dangavali, Murdeshvar, Manki, anti Shirali, had a total trade of less 
thvan £10,000 j four, Saddshivgad, Aukola, Tadri, and Bhatkal, had 
bettween £10,000 and £25,000; one, Ilouavar, between £50,000 and 
£100,000; and two, Karwdr and Kumta, above .£100,000: 


Kdnara Sna Trade Imports, 187/flSS3, 


Divtsios. 

POHT. 

1374-75 

1875-70 

i 1870-77 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

11879-80 

1 

1880-81 

1881-88. 



& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

.£ 

.€ 

£ 

r 

Sad.lshlvgad... 

746 

419 

889 

1 871 

847 

2471 

2138 

1585 

1 

Ka'rwa'r 

Kfi.rwiir 

190,203 

324,465 

280,076 

292,561 

244,834 

166,175 

187,882 

193,962 

i 

Oliciidiya 


GO 

65 

47 

89 

1917 

20 

39 


Total.. 

191,038 

324,931 

261,020 

293,479 

246,770 

160,563 

190,040 

194,586 

c 

Iklikeri 

430 

100 

94 

138 

248 

194 

177 

779 


Ankola 

4783 

4385 

8662 

11,814 

6385 

5124 

5145 

5676 

Ankola ...'{ 











fiangilvali ... 

341 

381 

870 

351 

376 

577 

206 

181 

- 

Tadri 

3927 

1748 

2003 

4196 

4292 

1981 

4024 

8438 


Total,.. 

8487 

6614 

12,229 

10,499 

11,301 

7876 

9611 

15,073 

r 

Kumta 

247,466 

266,018 

171,916 

339,028 

331,202 

258,832 

200,202 

216,4X5 


Murdeshvar... 

1447 

2181 

1477 

1520 

1238 

19X5 

4184 

1129 


Honrivar 

43,553 

22,363 

101,456 

52,507 

36,860 

51.638 

32,052 

50,189 

'■HosWab. . 










< 

Bhatkal 

8078 

9002 

14,690 

14,181 

12,624 

11,063 

11,722 

12,050 


Manki 


... 



169 

256 

738 

424 


ghirdli 





1976 

684 

604 

1118 


Total,,, 

300,644 

299,664 

349,638 

407,245 

384,078 

324,378 

249,592 

284,326 


Grand Total... 

600,089 

631,112 

612,787 

717,223 1 

641,149 

492,817 

440,243 

493,984 
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Krinara Sea Trade Erporta, 1S74 ■ 1S8S, 


Divimion. 

Port. . 

1S74-75. 

1876-76. 

1876-77- 

1377-78. 

1878-79. 

1870-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

Ka'rwa'h.. 


KUrwAr 

Chendiya 

£ 

13,817 

4»9,li.S4 

331 

£ 

6204 

006,104 

29 

& 

12,060 
324,0S7 
738 

£ 

7734 

110,787 

1190 

£ 

8814 

467,600 

300 

£ 

11,104 

2l7,/l:i 

2333 

£ 

7131 

270,1)6 

93 

£ 

8772 

820,704 

70 


Total... 

464,132 

612,337 

336,894 

119,711 

476,834 

231,150 

277.340 

329,636 

Ankola ... 


Belikerl 
Ankola 
Gangivali ... 
Tadri 

6dT 

4.%7 

1G9(1 

7823 

696 

4246 

2296 

0086 

460 

7340 

2704 

12,663 

1108 

6927 

13S6 

7600 

426 

4.526 

1761 

9067 

382 

6584 

1978 

0087 

391 

4693 

3055 

8992 

435 

4728 

1680 

6408 


Total... 

14,763 

16,821 

23,057 

17,081 

15,709 

14,881 

17,0.31 

13,196 

Hona'var...- 

• 

Kumta 

Murde^hvar ... 

Hondvnr 

Hhatkttl 

Miuiki 

Shirlli 

467,:»81 

761 

4930 

463,143 

2301 

33.007 

8203 

356.969 

3646 

118.962 

8947 

308,536 

1SU2 

76,047 

7792 

052,554 

213H 

43,079 

6212 

185 

4411 

625,090 

1232 

85,012 

3u07 

460 

1036 

631,913 

3129 

66,925 

4100 

197 

601 

686,290 

660 

46,094 

407« 

666 

078 


Total... 

494,462 

606,.864 

488,104 

394,777 

703.579 

607,020 

696,834 

688,668 


Grand Total... 

063,347 

1,136,012 

843.356 

531,569 

1,201,182 

913,067 

991,206 

1,081.600 


The following statement sliow.s the tetal trade of each customiy 
divisioti during the same eight years (1874-1882). Of the thr«e 
divisions, Hondvar, chieiiy on ixccount of its cotton, coloured wood 
ware, and spice.s, mostly sent to Bombay, had the largest trade 
average, and Ankola the smallest average. In Honavar, the tjotal 
value of imports and exports rose from £795,006 in 1874-73 to 
£1,092,6.57 in 1878-79; it fell to £946,426 in 1880-81, and again 
rose to £972,993 in 1881-82. In Kdrwdr the total value of 
imports and exports rose from £645,170 in 1874-75 to £937,271 in 
1875-76 and fell to £413,190 in 1877-78 ; in 1878-79 it again rose 
to £722,604, in 1879-80 it fell suddenly to £391,713 and again 
ro.se to £524,222 in 1881-82. In Ankola the highc.st total value of 
imports and exports was £36,286 in 1876-77 and the lowest 
£22,757 in 1879-80 ; in 1881-82 it was only £28,269 : 

K(i7mra Sea Trade Ciialoms Divisional 1874’1882, 


Divihion. 

1874-7.'.. 

187.7-78. 

Imports. 

Kxjiorts. 

Total. 

IinportH. 

Exports. 

Total. 

KdrwAr 

B 

191,038 

£ 

404,1.32 

£ 

640,170 

£ 

324,934 

£ 

612,337 

£ 

037,271 

Ankola. 

8487 

14,763 

23,240 

6614 

10,821 

23,436 

Ilondvar 

300,541 

494,4r.2 

736.006 

299,664 

506,854 

800,418 


600,069 

063,347 

1.403,416 

631,112 

1,136,0X2 

1,767,124 


Division. 

1876-77- 

1877-78. 

IiniK)rt8. 

Exports. 

Total. 

i Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Kdrwdr 

£ 

281,020 

£ 

336,804 

£ 

617,014 

293,479 

£ 

119,711 

£ 

413,190 

Ankola 

12,220 

23,067 

85,286 

1 16,499 

17,081 

33,580 

Hondvar 

349,538 

488,404 

837,042 

1 407,246 

394,777 

802,022 


642,787 

848,366 

1,401,142 

1 717,223 

631,669 

1,248,792 
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Division. 

1878-79. 

1979-80. 

Impovta. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Kfi.rwS,r 

Ankola 

HoriAvar 

£ 

24*1,770 

11,301 

384,078 

£ 

470,834 

15,769 

708,670 

£ 

722,604 

27,070 

1,092,067 

£ 

160,563 

7376 

324,378 

£ 

231,160 

14,881 

067,020 

£ 

391,713 

22,757 

091,404 

041,149 

1,201,182 

1,842,331 

402.817 

918,067 

1,406,874 

Divisions 

188C-81. 

1881-82. 1 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Imports. 

ExpoHs. 

Total. 

KArw&r 

Ankola 

HonAvar 

£ 

190,040 

9011 

249,592 

£ 

277,340 

17,031 

606,834 

£ 

407.380 

26,642 

040,426 

£ 

194,586 

16,073 

284,326 

329,6^6 

18,196 

688,068 

£ 

624,222 

28,209 

972,093 

449,243 

991,205 

1,440,448 

493,984 

1,031,600 

1,525,484 


The three ports of tho Kdrwilr group, Sachlshivgad, Karwdr, and 
(^Phendiya, had in 1881-82 a total trade worth £524,222, of which 
£194,586 were imports and £829,636 exports. The chief exports 
axip cotton, native hand-made cloth, and husked and unhnsked rice. 
These articles are partly produced in the division and partly 
brought for export from above the Sahyddris. The imports, most 
of wviich are for local use, are chiefly wheat, tobacco, and European 
cloth, Tho traders are Vduis, Gujars, Brdhmans, Musalmdns, Goa 
Christians, Europeans, and Pdrsis. Most of them are men of 
capital, Tho shipping is phatemdria, batolds, mackvda, and paddvs. 
Besides the local sailing craft, steamers from Bombay, Vcngurla, 
and Mangalor, and other Malabdr ports of 1000 to 2000 tons, 
and Arab haglds and other vessels of fifty to 100 tons visit the 
TOrts, anchoring about lialf a mile from the landing at Kdrwdr. 
Fhatemdi'is, machvda, and paddvs arc built by local Bhanddri and 
Gdbit carpenters, and have crews varying from three to twelve 
who are generally local Khdrvis, Gdbits, Udldis, Bhanddris, and 
Ambis, The crew are paid about 14a. (Rs. 7) a month, and the 
captain twice as much. A trip to Bombay generally takes ten and 
to Madras fifteen to eighteen days. 

The four Ankola ports, Belikeri, Ankola, Gaugdvali, and Tadri, 
had in 1881-82 a total trade worth £28,269, of which £15,073 
were imports and £13,196 exports. The chief exports are 
bamboos, husked and unhusked rice, horns, fish, cocoa-kernels, salt, 
timber, and wooden ware. These articles are partly produced in 
ithe division and partly brought for export from Dhdrwdr and 
.©elgaum. The imports, though greater than the exports, are 
almost entirely for local use. They include husked and unhusked 
rice, wheat, yarn, and fish. The traders are Gaud Sarasvat 
Brdhmans, Vdnis, Musalmdns, and Christians. Some of them 
trade on their own and others on borrowed capital. The shipping 
is hodis, machvda, and phatemdris. Besides the local craft, vessels 
of twenty to thirty-two tons from Kochin and other Malabdr 
ports, of six to fifty tons from Goa, and of seven to sixty tons 
from Hondvar Kumta and Kdrwdr, visit the ports. Tadri gives 
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aneliorage a mile fi'oru the lauding at high tide to vetisels ot 150 
tons and at low tide to vesse.Ia of 130 tons; Gangavali, a mile from 
the landing to vessels under fifty tons ; Ankola, near the landing 
at high tide to vessels of eight tons and at low tide to vessels of 
six tons, and about a mile from the landing at all times to vessels 
of greater tonnage; and Belikcri, near the landing at high tide to 
vessels of fifty tons and at low tide to vessels of twenty tons. 
Hodis, phatemdns, and machvds are built by the local carpenters, 
and are matincd by a captain and a crew of two to seven seamen. 
Besides their meals, the crew arc paid 8s. to 10s. (Rs. 4 - Rs. 5) a 
month, and the captain twice as much. On special occasions they 
also get rewards from the traders. A trip to Bombay with a favour¬ 
able wind takes three to five day.s. 

The six Hondvar ports, Kumta, Murdeshvar, Hondvar, Bhatkab 
Manki, and BhiiAli, had in 1881-82 a total trade worth £972,993, of 
which £284,325 were importsand £688,668 exports. The chief exports 
are cotton, cocoanuts, spices, black pepper, and lietelnuts to Bombay, 
and grain to Kfilikat, Kananur, Mangalor, and other Malabdr ports^ 
Those articles are partly produced in the divi.sion and pa,rtl,y 
brought for export from above the Sahyadiis and from Maisizr. 
The imports, wluch are chiefly from Bombay, Mangalor, KMik/at, 
and Kananur for local u.sc, are wheat, pulse, Italian millet or bdfjri, 
sugar, camplior, figs, and cloth. The traders are Sarasvat, ChitpAyan, 
and Konkan Brahmans, Vanis, Musalman-s, and Europeans. Borne 
of them trade on their own and others on borrowed capital. 
Beside.s tho.se local traders, a few up-countiy merchants stay in 
these ports during the busy season between January and May. 
The shipping includes hodis, machvds, paddvs, phatemdris, and 
batelds. Beside.s the local craft, steamers of 400 to 1000 tons 
from Bombay, batelds of twenty-five to 200 tons from Arabia 
and of fifty to seventy-five from Kathi4w4r, and phatemdris 
of ten to 100 from the Malabar coast visit the ports. Honsiyar 
gives anchorage at about 125 feet from the landing, at high 
tide to ves.soIs of sixty and at low tide to vessels of forty 
tons; Kumta, at about 125 feet to small vessels of four to 
twelve ton.s, and at about two miles from the landing to vessels 
of greater tonnage. The anchorage of the remaining four ports 
is generally in the .sea. Hodis, maxdivds, and phatemdris are built 
in these ports generally by MAlvan and sometimes by K4nara, 
Ratnagirij and Malabar carpenters. Ve,s.soIs of under ten tons are 
manned by a captain and crew of four seamen, and above ten tons 
of seven to twelve seamen. The crew are paid 10s, (Rs.5) a 
month, and the captain twice as much. With a favourable wind a 
trip either from or to Bombay takes five or six days. 

Owing to recent changes in classification no comparison can ioe 
made of increase or decrease under the different articles of trade. 
The following statement gives the approximate value of the chief 
articles imported and exported in 1880-81. Of £1,440,448, the 
total value of the sea trade, £991,205 were exports and £449,243 
were imports. The chief items under exports are cotton valued at 
£641,099 or 64-67 per cent of the exports, brought for export to 
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BoiubB,y froia Belgauin, Uhiirw.ir, ami otlior inland districts; 
piece-goods, valued at £27,215 or 2-74 per cent of the exports, 
mostly from Belgaum and Dharwar to liatnagiri and MalabAr ports ; 
coloured wares, valued at £10,561 or 1'06 per cent of the exports, 
sent chielly to Bombay ; rice, both husked and unhusked, valued 
at £86,129 or 3'64 per cent of the exports, sent to the Konkan and 
Malabar ports and to the districts above the Sahyadris; spices, 
valued at £218,031 or 21'99 jier cent of the exports, sent chiefly to 
Bombay ; and other miscellaneous articles, valued at £21,896, sent 
mostly to Konkan and Malabdr ports. 

Of £449,243, the total value of imports, the chief articles are 
twist and yarn, valued at £62,653 or 13'94 per cent of the imports, 
brought from Bombay to be made into hand-woven cloth ; piece- 
goods, valued at £57,164 or 12'72 per cent of the imports, brought 
from Bombay for local use and for inland transport to Belgaum and 
DhdrwAr ; unhusked rice, valued at £11,613 or 2‘56 per cent, brought 
from Malabar ports for inland transport to the districts above the 
Sahy5.dris ; raw metals, chiefly brass and copper, valued at £28,491 
or A 34 per cent of the imports, imported from Bombay to be 
imade into cooking, water, and other vessels ; oil and oilseeds, 
vtalued at £17,782 or 3'95 per cent, brought from Bombay and Kochin 
foif local use and for inland tran-spoi’t; salt, valued at £14,437 
or 8'21 per cent, brought from Kumta for local use; silk goods, 
valtied at £32,866 or 7'31 per cent, brought from Bombay and 
Madras; and spices, valued at £17,808 or 3'96 per cent, brought 
froifi Bombay and Malabdr ports for local use and inland transport 
to Belgaum and Dhdrwdr : 


Kdnara ArtkkH of Sea Trade, 18S0-S1. 


AJIIICI.E. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

A.KT1CLB. 

Imports. 

Exports, 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Live Stock . 

24 

32 

Socking^ Ac. 

10,305 

905 

Coale . 

40 


Spirits and Liquors ... 

2200 

42 

Coir and Rope. 

1743 

i731 

Metals . 

28,401 

2226 

Cotton Raw . 

Vim 

641,039 

Oil and Oll-seods 

17,782 

0485 

Twist and Vaxii. 

02,603 

78 

Cocoannts . 

4570 

1803 

Piece-goods . 

67,104 

27,216 

Clarified Butter... 

500 

376 

Drugs and Medicines ... 

1927 

1251 

Fish, Salted . 

207 

139 

Dveing and Colouring... 


10,601 

,, Dried 

246 

661 

Fruits and Vegetables... 

0694 

2804 

,, Fresh . 

1885 

1219 

Grain— 



Salt 

14,437 

2081 

Eice busked . 

166 

22,011 

Silk Goods . 

32,800 

103 

,, uTibuaked 

11,.613 

12,618 

Spices . 

17,803 

218.031 

Wheat. 

1291 

008 

Sugar and Sugarcandy.. 

7543 

1980 

Millet. 

130 

30 

Tohaoco . 

3344 

771 

Pulse . 

2283 

fi04 

Timber 

1630 

4645 

Other Grain. 

2053 

2642 

Machinery & Mill-work. 

113 

210 

Giuns and Resins 

1388 

010 

Wool . 

4470 

184 

Hardware and Cutlery. 

1528 

40 

Miscellaneous 

139,043 

21,906 

Hides . 

311 

”489 

Total ... 

449,243 

091,205 


1 Kdnara is not a manufacturing district. The only craft for 
■w'hich it is known is its sandalwood-carving. Other branches of 
industry which are worthy of notice arc the working in metal, 
horn, cane, earth, and stone ; oil-pres.smg; the making of molasses, 
catechu, and salt; sawing timber by steam ; and the jail industries. 
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1 Contributed by Mr. E. E, Candy, C.8. 
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For upwards of a century the sandalwood-carving of Ktoara 
has been well known. The workers are the Gudgars or carvers 
who are found in small numbers in the sub-divisions of Sirsi, 
Sidddpur, HonAvar, Kumta, and Ankola, and who call themselves 
Chitars, Manu’s name for artisans. They are said to have come 
from Goa after the establishment of Portuguese power. They 
carve sandalwood, ivory, and ebony with exquisite skill; they 
work on the lathe in wood making beautiful lacquered articles; and 
they make the pith crowns which are worn by bridegrooms, and 
the pith flowers and crests which are much used by the lower 
classes of Hindus during the Shimga holidays in March-April. 
They work the lathe with a bowstring of raw deer-hide, not 
like most carpenters with the help of a second workman. The 
articles made are work-boxes, cabinets, work-tables, watch-stands, 
glove-boxes, jewelry-boxes, writing-boxes, pen-holders, pen-stands, 
card-eases, che.ss-boards, paper-weights, paper-cutters, needle-cases, 
card-boxes, and various other articles. They vary in value from 
2s. to £50 (Re.l-Rs..500). The carved work represents the gods 
and heroes of Hindu mythology, wild beasts, monkeys, parrots, and 
other birds, and creeper and flower traceries. The piece of sandal 
wood which is to be carved is carefully smoothed and polished with 
sand-paper and the pattern is sketched on it in pencil. The tools 
used in carving are of native make and are small and delicate like 
the needle used in English embroidery. The Gudgars generally work 
to order, seldom offering articles for sale except such as have b^ben 
condemned by the person who ordered them. Their chief calling 
is engraving and painting. Although their sandalwood-carving is 
much liked by Europeans there is little local demand. Some of the 
articles carved by Subanna of Hondvar which wore sent to the 
1867 Exhibition in Paris gained a silver medal. 

Goldsmiths are found in all towns and in almost all large 
villages. Some of the town goldsmiths are skilful workmen and 
make excellent ornamental gold and silver ware. Blacksmiths are 
found in towns and in most large villages and their craft is well 
paid, though the demand for their work is not large. Coppersmiths 
and metal-potmakcrs arc found in the principal towns and earn 
more than any other metal workers. They arc chiefly Christian 
Kdnsdrs from Goa. 

Fancy articles of cattle, doer, and bison horn are made by some 
carpenters and Gudigars with considerable skill at Kumta, Hond- 
var, Sidddpur, Bilgi, Sirsi, and Sonda. The demand for the work is 
small and in no place employs more than a few families. The horn 
is collected in the district, the price of a horn varying from 6d. to 
2s. (4 aws.-Re.l). The articles made are small jewel-boxes, combs, 
snuff-boxes, cups, handles for sticks and knives, buttons, rings, 
and toys. A jewelry-box costs about 10s. (Rs. 5) and a comb or ai 
snuff-box 3d, to 6d. (2-4 ans.). 

Excellent cane work, both useful and ornamental, is made at 
Kdrw&r by Chinese workmen, who were formerly convicts in the 
Kdrwdr jail. The raw material is brought from Bombay. Of the 
cane articles easy-chairs cost 16s. to £1 (Rs. 8 - Rs. 10), common 
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chairs 9s. to 12s. (Rs. 4|-Rs. G), footstools 4s. to 6s. (Rs. 2-Rs. 8), 
luncheon ha.skcts Cs. to 12s. (Rs.8 -R,s. 6), ladies’ work-baskets 6s. to 
16s. (Rs. 3-Rs. 8), llower vases 3s. to 10s. (R.s. l^ - R,s. 5), waste-paper 
baskets 3s. to 8s. (Rs.l^-Rs.4), and cots 16s. to j£2 (Rs.8-Rs. 20). 

Pottery is carried on in most towns and villages. Rod pots are 
made abov(i and black pots are made below the Sahyadris. The craft 
thrives better above the Sahyddris than on the coast. Of stone, 
frying pans for native wheat and rice cakes, jugs, small fiat basins 
to store water, and other vessels are made to a small extent at 
Sejvad, three miles from KarwiLr, and near Chandavar in Kumta. 
The material used is an ash-coloured porous slate found in the 
neighbouring quarries. No fees are charged for quarrying the 
stone. 

Oil-pressing is an important industry. Oil for lighting is chiefly 
extracted from cocoanuts and to a .small extent from wild castor-seed 
and from the seed of the undi or Colophyllum inophyllum. The craft 
is followed on the coast by Ganigs and a few Christian.s an<l in the 
uplands by Lingdyats. The oil-presser extracts oil either on his 
own account or from matcrial-s supplied bjr husbandmen and .shop- 
feeepers. The mill, which is a rude and clumsy machine, stands in 
the courtyard in the house and is woi’ked either by the hand or by 
a bullock. Castor and midi oil is used locally and large quantities 
of coeoanut oil arc sent into the Ratiistgiri ports and to Bombay. 
Besiides in lighting undi oil is used in painting boats. 

Molasses is made by most husbandmen in all parts of the dis¬ 
trict in quantities sufficient to meet the local demand. Very little 
leaves tlie district. The worlc begins about January and ends in 
May, Molasses is chiefly made from sugarcane juice which is 
extracted by a rude and old-fa.sliioned mill called ghdni. The juice 
is boiled in large copper or iron caldrons and stored in earthen pots. 
The sugarcane mill costs £5 to £6 (Rs. 50-Rs.60). Above the 
Sahyildi'is the mola.sses is hardened and made into cubical blocks 
by means of wooden frames. Besides from sugarcane juice Bhau- 
ddris, Komarpdiks, and Christians make .small (juaiititios of molasses 
from palm juice by boiling it with lime. Palm juice molasses 
is mostly used in sweetening coffee, as it gives more flavour than 
sugarcane molasses. 

Catechu is made in small ejuantities on the coast. To make 
catechu the hhair tree Acacia catechu is felled at any season, and 
after the white wood has been removed, the heart is cut into small 
bits, and put, with one-half the quantity of water, into a round- 
bellied earthen pot. It is tlien boiled for about three houns ; and 
when the decoction has become ropy, it is decanted. The same 
cjuantity of water is again added and boiled until it becomes ropy, 
when it is decanted, and a third supply of water is given. This 
extracts all the sub.stance from the wood. The three decoctions are 
then mixed, and next morning boiled in small pots until the 
extract becomes thick like tar. It is afterwards allowed to remain 
in the pots for two days, when it has become so hard that it will 
not run. Some husks of rice are spread on the ground, and the 
thickened juice is formed into balls about the size of oranges which 
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are placed on the husk.y or on loave.s and left seven days in 
the snn to dry. During the dry season the balls are spread in the 
shade for two months and during the rain.s for four months. They 
are then fit for sale. The making of catechu wa.s stopped for 
.several years, but in 1880 a small contract was granted in Hon^var, 
yielding about £364 (Iks. 3640). 

^Up to 1878 salt used to be manufactured along the coast at 
SAnikatta, Kumta, Bhatkal, Shirali, and Bailur. In 1878, under 
Government orders, all minor salt-works were closed, and at present 
(1882) Sitnikatta, al)Out ten miles north of Kumta, is the only place 
where salt is manufactured. The Sanikatta salt-work contains 1.76 
Agars or salt-pans of which only 128 are in use ; the rest are either 
waste or have been turned into rice-liclds. Of the 128 in use, 119 
agars, containing in all 19,400 pans, were woi’ked in 1880-81 and 
yielded 6555 toius of salt, or 3463 tons over the average of the three 
years ending 1879-80.^ All Kanara salt-works are the property 
of private individuals who pay an acre assessment varying from 
5s. 7|d. to 6s. 14d. (Rs. to R.s. d^V)- 

A few salt-makers do not begin work till February or even March,, 
but most set their pairs in order soon after tlie beginning ov 
January. Salt is never removed from the pans before the middle jbf 
March or rather before Shivardtra. In preparing the pans the fi^'tst 
thing is to bail out the rain-water which has gathered in th^m. 
This is generally done on contract by labourers who are paid 1$. to 
1.9. Gd. (8-12 ans.) the chitta or thirty pans. The pans vary greatly 
in size ; on an average they are about sixteen feet long by four teen 
feet broad. When the water has been bailed out the soil which was 
gathered duidng the rains is removed from the pans and eight to 
ten inches of salt water are let into them. The drains are closed 
and the water is left to evaporate. While evaporation goes on 
the embankments or hdndhs and the reservoirs are repaired; and 
when the pans are completely dry a second supply of salt water is 
allowed to flow in. After this the pans are supplied with salt 
water every second or third day, and they are trodden one day and 
beaten the next until the surface hardens. The surface is then 
levelled and made even by drawing a plank over it, a boy or a 
woman standing on the plank to aild to its weight. This smoothing 
goes on for several days until grain.s of salt appear here and there 
which are worked into the ground with a plank fastened to a long 
pole until a thin cru.st of salt forms on the surface. 

The day for removing the .salt from the pans is fixed by consult¬ 
ing the village deitie.s. From this day forward water is let into the 

E ans, and, except on cloudy (.lays, salt is daily removed and is 
eaped at places set apart for the purpose. The work of! 
removing the salt is done by Agiars who are paid in grain. They 


* Contributed by Mr. KiivaBjiKharsetji Jamsetji, Acting Assistant Collector of Salt 
Eevemie, 

® The details are: 3856 tons in 1877-78, 2031 tons in 1878-79, and ,3398 tons in 
1879-80, giving an average of 3095 tons which is less by 3460 tons than 6655 tons, the 
produce of 1880-81. 
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get two mudds or 164 pounds of rough rice for each chitta or thirty 
pans measuring one-fifth of an acre. The average produce of a chitta 
or thirty pans is estimated at about eight and a half tons (2 gdilis or 
240 Indian mans). The salt is carried from the salt heaps in boats 
by labourers to the platform in front of the kotluirs or salt-stores. 
The labourers are paid I,'?. 6d. to 3». (nns. 12-Ks. 1-i) a gad!, of 
four and a (juarter tons. The salt is left on the platfoj’iii to dry for 
a.bout a fortnight, when, under the supervision of a Gov^erniiient 
officer, it is weighed and stored by labourers who are paid Is. to 3s. 
(ans.8-Rs. 14) a gddi, according to the distance of the salt-store 
from the platform. Salt costs to make about 4d. a ton (lls. 6f the 
120 man/i).'- The chief points in which Kanara salt-making difl'ers 
from Konkan salt-making arc that the salt is daily removed from 
the pans and is kept in salt-stores or kothdrs. 

Between 1874 and 1878, the KAnara salt trade was very dull, 
because more land than was wanted was set apart for salt-making. 
The supply was greater than the demand, and a large balance was 
always in hand at the close of each year. The re.sult was a con¬ 
stant glut in the market which kept the price so low that the salt 
naanufacturers made little or no profit. In 1878, all the works 
exicept at S^nikatta were closed. The whole trade in salt was thus 
thrtpwn into the hands of the salt-owners of that place, who were not 
slow to realize their position and enhance the price. The price of 
80 pounds (one Indian man) of salt rose from 2d. (1 J in May 
1878 to la. (8 ana.) in May 1879. This continued to April 1880, 
when a^ large supply brought it down to 9d. (G ans.), at which price 
it has since remained. This is the rate at which the makers sell the 
salt to the license-holders or retail traders who pay the duty of bs. 
for eighty pounds (R.S. 2i & man) and spend about \\d. {i anna) 
more in weighing, bagging, and carrying the salt to their shops. 
The total cost to the trader of eighty pounds (1 man) of salt is 
therefore bs. lOJd. (Rs. 2]-|). The whole.sale license-holders 
generally buy their salt a little cheaper than the retail license- 
holders, They pay £4 (Rs. 40) the gddi oi 4^ tons or 120 Indian 
mans, or 8d. (5J ans.) the man of eighty pounds, while the retail 
licensees ])ay ‘Jd. (6 ans.) the man of eighty pounds. These selling 
prices prevail within a distance of ten miles of the salt-works; 
beyond that limit prices increase proportionately to the distance 
travelled. 

The retail license-holders do not actually retail the salt, but sell 
it at 6s. 7^d. for eighty pounds (Rs. 3y^ the man) to consumers who 
can afford to buy so large a quantity at one time, and to shop¬ 
keepers who retail it to petty consumers at |d. (-j^ anna) the shev of 
thirty-two tolas or at about Id. the pound or 7s. (Rs.3^) the Indian 
man. The wholesale license-holders generally trade with up-country 
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'The details are : Tbe total cost of making one gddi or 120 mans of salt is 7id. 
(5 ans ) for raising water at the rate of la. 3d. (10 aiis ) the chitta or two gddis ; 6s, 6d. 
(Rs. SJ) for tilling at the rate of two mttdds of rice or 13s. (Rs. OJ) the chitta or 
two gddis; 2.S (He. 1) for carrying the salt to the platform; 2s. (Re. 1) foi storage ; 
and Is. 3d. (10 a»s.) for thatching salt-stores; giving the total cost of 12s. 4Jd. 
(Rs. CrV). 
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merclianta and carriers. They have their shops on the SahyAdxi 
roads and .sell 160 to 8000 pounds (2 to 100 mails) at a time. 
Their rates are lower than tho.se of the retail license-holders as they 
soil a two man bag at 12s. lid. to 12s. Gd. (Rs. 6|-Rs. 6|) or at 
6s. l^d. to 6s. 3d. for eighty pounds or Rs. 3^^ to Rs. 3J the 
Indian man. 

The Katmigeri saw-mill, about five miles north of Yell4pur, was 
started in 1875 under the supervision of Colonel W. Peyton, the 
Conservator of Forests, at a cost of about £6100 (Rs. 61,000). The 
mill lies in the heart of one of the chief Kilnara forest tracts. The 
machinery includes four plain circular and one cross cut saw, work¬ 
ed by three steam engines each of twelve horse-power. The mills 
are in charge of a European sub-assistant conservator of forests 
who is a trained mechanical engineer, and who is assisted by one 
foi’eman, one head stoker, one assistant stoker, one oilman, one 
carpenter, two messengers, and one sweeper besides a store¬ 
keeper. The yearly co.st of the establi.shment is £795 (Rs. 7950). 
The average number of hands entertained is thirty-three; when 
there is a press of work additional hands are taken on. In the 
beginning the mill worked at a profit, but in 1879-80 and IBSO-ST 
the demand for sawn timber from Belgaum and Dh4rw4r fell so 
considerably that the working of the mill showed a small loss. In 
1882 it again yielded a small profit and in 1883 and probably for 
several years to come the large demand from the contractors of the 
West of India Portuguovse Railway will ensure good returns.^ 

The chief jail industries are cane work, weaving, and carpentry. 
Between 1863 and 1870, during which there were several Chinese 
convicts in the jail, the cane work was excellent, but, since their 
release in 1870, the work has decline<l. Up to 1882 two handlooms 
turned out excellent shirt cloth, chequered table-cloths, napkins, 
towels, coarse cotton cai'pets, and coarse cloth, which had a ready 
sale in K4rw4r. Since 1883, to encourage private enterprize, these 
jail industries hav(5 been stopped. Of carpentry, neat boxes, chairs, 
cots, tables, tools, and benches are made by long-termed prisoners. 


1 The details are : In 1876-7G a profit of £1881; in 1876-77 a profit of £666; in 
1877-78 a profit of £385 ; in 1878-79 a profit of £389 j in 1879-80 a loss of £222; in 
1880-81 a loss of £227 ; and in 1881-82 a profit of £10. 
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Ka aara above the Saliyadris belongs to the Karndtak. From 
very early times it has almost always formed part of the territories 
of the great dynasties which have held Maisur, the Karnatak, and the 
Deccan. Bauavasi, about fifteen miles south-east of Sirsi, the most 
historic place in the district and one of the most historic places in 
Western India, is repeatedly mentioned in inscriptions from the 
stecond to the sixteenth century after Christ. Many of these inscrip- 
ti&ns were collected and translated by Sir Walter Elliot between 
I8al0 and 1S40; in 187f'> a large number of them were embodied in 
Mr. Rico’s History of Maisur;^ and in 1882 their information was 
exhausted by Mr. J. F. Fleet, of the Bombay Civil Service, in his 
Dynasties of the Kanarose Districts of the Bombay Presidency.* 
Neither Mr. Rice’s nor Mr. Fleet’s work includes the coast of 
KAnara, and except those recorded by Buchanan in 1800 few 
inscriptions from the coast districts Lave been published. 

From an early period the Kduara coast has been debatable land. At 
one time it has been part of the Konkan or West India, at another 
time of Keral or South India. Some Hindu geographers make 
Gokarn, the famous place of pilgrimage on the coast about twenty- 
five miles south of Kdrwfir, the boundary between the Konkan or the 
Seven Konkans and Keral which stretches south either to Tinnevelly 
or to Cape Comoriu.* Others make the Seven Koukans part of 
Keral and take Keral as far north as Surat.® The Kanara coast 
seems to have been always governed by local chiefs. Times of 
order and prosperity, when the local chiefs were the under-lords 
of some strong inland government, seem to have been divided by 
longer periods of distress when control was withdrawn and the 
petty chiefs wore left independent and at war. In spite of local 


^ The early Hindu details are chiefly from Mr. J. F, Fleet’s Dynasties of the 
Kiterarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency; the materials for the Portuguese 
Section have been contributed by Dr. Gorson Da Gunha ; and most of tlie remaining 
portfons are from a history of KAnara prepared for the Gazetteer by Mr. J. Montaatb, 
of the Bombay C'ivil Service. 

* Mysore and Coorg, Three Vols., Bangalore, 1876. 

• Written for the Bombay Gazetteer, Bombay, 1882. 

< Wilks’ South of India, 1.5; Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, New Kdition, 66 ; 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 1878, 172. According to the Tulav or 
KAnarese records the seven Konkans are, beginning from the north, KirAta, VirAta, 
MarAtha, Konkana, Haigs, Tulav, and Keral. Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, New 
Edition, 58. ^ Buchanan's Mysore and Canara, II. 348. 
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contests and of changing over-lords, since early historical timeSj 
perhaps about the seventh century after Christ, the greater part of 
the present North Kanara coast has formed a distinct territorial 
division known as Haiga or Hayve, apparently the Land of Snakes, 
from hdbu or hdi the local Kanarese for a snake. 

Few traditional references to Kanara have been traced. Like 
other parts of the west coast Hindu books ascribe the origin of 
Kanara to the great warrior Parashur^m or Axe-Ram, the sixth 
incarnation of Vishnu. This great warrior defeated the Kshatriyas 
twenty-one times. When their power was utterly broken Parashur^m 
was anxious to settle in the lands from which his enemies had been 
driven. But the Brdhmans would not allow their blood-stained 
champion to live with them. He retired to the Sahyadris and 
shooting an arrow from the crest of the range won from the sea the 
strip of rugged lowland that runs along the Western Coast. 
The books tell how he raised certain white shipwrecked corpses to 
be Brahmans, and afterwards disgusted with their want of faith 
left them a prey to the wild hill-tribes.^ According to an account 
quoted by Buchanan, the Brahmans whom Parashurdm settled im 
Haiga or North Kanara and in Tulav or South KAnara were Nigjur 
and Maohi Brahmans. They were defeated by low class chiefs, one 
a fisher or Moger, the other an impure Holayar or Wholliaru.® 
An account in the Mackenzie Collection of MSS., of doubtful 
truthfulness and perhaps not applicable to North Kdnara, states 
that after the first Brahmans were introduced, the country was divided 
into si-xty-four districts and the government was vested in a certain 
number of Brdhmans chosen from each district. The Brahmans 
lived as over-holders of the land and as officials. The defence of the 
country was entrusted to ten and a half of the sixty-four districts. 
The representative BiAhmans of the sixty-four districts chose four of 
their number as a council whose term of office lasted three years. 
Over the council was a fifth Brahman president. In time this 
arrangement broke down and a ruler of the warrior caste took the place 
of the Brdhman council.® Another of the earliest traditions is that 
the Kanara coast was under Ravan, the king of the south, the famous 
rival of Ram. Ravan united the characters of Brahman and Rakshas, 
and according to tradition founded five temples within the present 
limits of North Kanara.^ Mr. Rice notices two references to the 
Kdnara coast in the Hale Kannada version of the Jain Ramayana 


' The story of Paroshurilm is given in Buchanan’s Mysore, II, 349 ; and in Elphinstone’s 
History, 239 - 240. According to Tulav traditions when Farashurim recovered Tulay 
and Haiga from the sea he turned the coast fishonnen into BrAhraans. When he left 
he told them if they were ever in trouble to call on him and he would come to their aid. 
After some time, to see if he would keep his word, the Br^hmanscallcd on Parashurnm, 
He came and finding that he had been needlessly troubled degraded them to be 
Shudras. Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, New Edition, 69. 

“ Buchanan’s Mysore and Caiiara, III. 103. 

^ Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, New Edition, 56-67 ; Asiatic Kescarches, V. 3. 

* Rdvan’s temples are, MahAbaleshvar at Gokarn, Murdeshvar near Homivar, 
Shilmbeahvar on the south of Honivar lake, DhAreshvar about five miles south of 
Kumta, and Shiveshvar near SadAshivgad; Buchanan, III. 1.38, This tradition is of 
little value as many Shaiv temples in Western India, even as far north as Soinndth^ 
Pittan in .Soutli KidhiAwilr, claim to. be founded by E,4vau. Pandit BhagvAnW, 
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(a.d. 942), that Ravan'a kingdom ended at Gokarn, and that in 
Ram^s time Houuruha or Honavar was the seat of an independent 
chiefd Mr. Rice also notices that, according to the Mahabhilrat, 
Sahadev, the general of Yudhishthira, conquered Maisur of which 
Nil was king, subdued many hill chiefs in the Sahyadris, and 
descending to the coast, overran Konkaii, Gaul, and Keral.® Two 
inscriptions are recorded, one by Buchanan and the other by 
Mr. Rice, which profess to be dated in Yudhishthira^s era whose initial 
date is b.c. 3100. Buchanan’s inscription, which he saw at the 
temple of Madhukeshvar at Banavasi,professes to belong to Simhunna 
Bupa of Yudhishthira’s family and to be dated 168 of Yudhishthira’a 
era, that is n.c. 2935.^ Mr. Rice’s inscription is on a copper-plate found 
in the Shimoga or north-west division of Maisur close to Banavdsi. 
It professes to have been granted by Janamejaya and is dated in 89 
of the Yudhishthira era, that is in b.c. 3012.* The origin of these 
two inscriptions, which are certainly forgeries, has not been explained. 
In upland Kdnara Banavasi in the south-east is one of the 
many places which claim to have been the residence of the Pandav 
brothers in their twelve years’ exile from Northern India.^ 

The earliest piece of hi,story at present known to be recorded of 
thvB district is that about u.o. 240, shortly after the great council in 
the eighteenth year of the Maurya Emperor Ashoka (b.c. 242), 
the missionary or ihero Rakshita was sent to spread the Buddhist 
religion in Vanivdsi or Banavdsi.® It was a merchant from 
Vaijiiyanti or Banavdsi who, about b.c. 100, built the great Kdrlo cave, 
about thirty five miles north-wost of Poona and the Vaijayanti army 
is somewhat doubtfully mentioned in inscription 4 inNasik cave III. 
of about A.D. 10.^ In the second century after Christ the Egyptian 
geographer Ptolemy (150) enters the city in his list of places under 
the forms Banaausi or Banauasi.® A Pali inscription engraved on 
the. edges of a large slate slab, ornamented with a five-hooded cobra, 
has been found in the court of the great temple at Banavdsi. From 
the form of the letters Pandit Bhagvdnldl Indraji allots it to the 
second century after Christ, that is about the same time as or a little 
before Ptolemy. The ruler is named Hdritiputra Shntakarui of 
the Vinhukadadutu family, or perhaps of the Dutii family of the 
place called Vinhukada or Vishnukada.® His title Shatakarni 


1 Eice’a Mysore, T. 183. The Jain RAmAyana M'aa composed in Hale Kannada by 
the poet Pampa in 941. Rice’s Mysore, I. 178, 400. 

Rice’s Mysore, I. 184. “ Buchanan’s Mysore, III. 230. 

* Rice’s Mysore, II. 351. According to Wilson (Thomas’ Prinsep, II. 237) Janamejaya 

belongs to i).c. 1300. ^ Details are given under BauavAsi. 

“'rumour’s Mahavamso, 71; Indian Antiijuary, III. 273; Cunningham's Ancient 
ifleography of India, 488 ; Rice’s Mysore, I. 191. 

^Separate Pamphlet, X. of Archeological Survey of Western India, 28; Bombay 
Gazetteer, XVI. 5r)9, 638. “ Bertius’ Ptolemy, 205. 

* The name Hdritiputra is understood to mean son of Hdriti, the name or the family 
naiiue of the king’s mother. Other rulers of the same family are similarly called 
Gautamiputra and VAsishthiputra. The name HAritipntra has the special interest of 
forming one of the titles both of the Kadambas who ruled in BanavAsi before 
A.D. 660 and of the Chalukyas by whom in A.D. .560 the Kadambas’ power was 
overthrown. According to Mr. Fleet (KAnarese Dynasties, 5 note 2) its use, at least 
by the Chalukyas, does not establish a connection with the ShAtakarnis as the name 
was known in North India as well as in the south. 
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associates this king with the great dynasty of the Shfitakarnis or 
Audhrabhrityas, who, a little before this time, seem to have held the 
whole breadth of India from Sopara on the Thana coast to Dharnikot 
near the mouth of the Godavari. This is not considered certain, but the 
probability is increased by the fact that about 200 years before this 
a branch of the Shdtalcarnia was settled as far south as Kolhipur. 
The next reference that has been traced to K^nara is in the Greek 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, whose probable date is about a.d. 247. 
This mentions the island of Aigidioi, probably Anjidiv, and Kaineitai 
which has not been identified, and the coast town Naoura which is 
generally supposed to be Honavar.^ 

After the Shatakarnis the next local dynasty of which record remains 
are the Kadambas of Banavasi. The first Kadamba king is said to ba 
Trinetra or Trilochana whose date is given at a.d. 168 in an inscription 
found by Buchanan at Belligdve in north-west Maisur, but this date is 
almost certainly wroug.^ According to a legendary account given by 
Mr. Rice,® the former dynasty came to an end, and in order to choose a 
fresh sovereign an elephant was presented with a garland and asked 
to give it to the person who was most fitted to bo king. The elephant 
presented it to Jayanti, Trilochana, or Trinetra, who was callea 
Kadamba because when a babe he had been found under a kadam.ba 
tree.Nauclea kadamba, whore he had been left by his parents Shiv and 
Parvati.* Buchanan baa shown that the inscription which mentions 
Trinetra Kadamba, or one of the same date and found at the same 
place, is a forgery as it gives a list of twenty-one Kadamba 
and twenty-one Barbarika kings.® It is probably for this reason that 
Mr. Fleet does not mention it in his Kanarese Dynasties. According 
toMr.Fleet, as far as present information goes, the Banavasi Kadambas 
cannot be traced earlier than the middle, perhaps the beginning, 
of the fifth century.® Of thc.se Kadambas, who were of Palasik or 
Halsi in Belgaum and of Vaijayanti or Banavasi, ten copper-plate 
grants have been found, seven at Halsi in Belgaum and three at 
Devgiri in Dharwar. They were Jains by religion and belonged to the 
Mfinavya gotra or family. Their name Haritiputra and their use of the 
three-seasoned or Buddhist year seem to connect them with the earlier 
Shatakarni dynasty. The family had four certain and two doubtful 
successions, and as their power w’as overthrown about the middle of 
the sixth century, the establishment of the dynasty dates from the 


’ McCrindlo's Periplus, 129-130; Indian Antiquary, VIII. 145. Several writers 
have identified the Muziris of Pliny (a.d. 77), of Peutinger’s Tables (a.d. 100), of Ptolemy 
(a.d.150), and of the Periplus (a.d.247), with Mirjin, about twenty miles north of 
Hondvar. Reasons are shown under Mirj4n why this identification must give way to 
Dr, Burnell’s suggestion that Muziris was Kranganor on the Malabar coast whose ol4 
name was Muyiri. 

‘ Buchanan, HI. 168 ; Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, New Edition, 60, ISO ; Biae, 
I. 470 ; II. 352. ^ Mysore, I. 193. 

< Rice’s Mysore, I. 194. The two later branches of the family, the Goa (983-12S0) 
and the second Banavdsi KAdamhas (1068-1203) tell the same story regarding their 
founder. ' Buchanan’s Mysore, III. 232. 

® Mr. Rice (Mysore, II, 352) notices that in the beginning of the fifth century 
Madhao II., the Kongu chief of Talkad in Maisur, married the sister of the 
Kadamba king Krisbna-varmA. According to Mr, Fleet (KAnarese Dynasties, 86) 
Krishna-varmA was the successor of Mayura-varmA, the founder of the KAdamba* 
or later Kadambas, whose probable date is about a.d, 750. 
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middle, perhaps from near the beginning of the fifth century.^ The 
Kamdabas seem to have established their power by defeating Ganga 
or Pallav kings.^ Mrigesha-vanna, abont a.d. 600, is mentioned as 
defeating Ganga and Pallav kings, and his successor Ravi-varma, 
probably about a.d. 520, is mentioned as overthrowing Chandadanda, 
the lord of Kanchi or Conjeveram, who w'as of tho Pallav dynasty. 
According to Mr. Fleet the Kadambas’ power was at its highest 
ahout the close of the fifth century. Their principal capital 
was at Paldsik now Halsi in Bolganm, and, besides Banavdsi, which 
their inscriptions also name Jayanti and Vaijayantipura, they had 
centres of power at Uchchashringi near Harihar in Maisur, and at 
Triparvata which has not been identified. According to Mr. Rico® 
the early Kadambas ruled over West Maisur, Tulav, and Haiga, 
that is the coast districts of Kdnara. About the middle of the 
sixth century the Banavdsi Kadambas were overthrown by the 
Chalukyas. But their first overthrow did not destroy their power, as 
about fifty years later (610-634) the great Pulikeshi II. takes credit 
for conquering the Kadambas of Banavasi. It is considered doubtful 
■v^'hether the Kadambas were of local or of noi’thern origin. The story 
of the child found under the Icadamha tree, which is also told of 
Majrura-varmd I. who revived tho family about the eighth century, 
supj^orts the view that they were of local or southern origin. 
Buokauan has recorded a tradition that Mayura-varmd was a 
BedaT of Telugu origin. It gives a special interest to tho old 
Kadambas that according both to Colonel Wilks and Mr. Rice, the 
peculiar and interesting race of Coorgs or Kodagus, who hold the hilly 
country to the south-west of Maisur, are Kadambas who came into 
Coorg under a leader named Chandra-varmil.^ The revival of the 


• The Kadauiba suocesaiona were; 

Kdkusth.a-varmii. 


ShAnti-varmA [Not named]. 


Mrigeeh-varmA. [Not named]. 


Ravi-varmfl. BhAnu-varmA. Shivaratha. 

Hari-varraA. 

The doubtful rulers are Krishna-varmA and Deva-varmA. They may have ruled 
either before KAkustha-varmA or after Hari-varraA. Fleet's KAnarese Dynasties, 9. 

• The Gangas were an early and important family in Maisur. But their history is 
doubtful, as Mr. Fleet (KAnarese Dynasties, 11-12) has shown reasons for believing 
that several of the inscriptions regarding them are forgeries. The Pallav dynasty 
as one of the most important enemies against whom the Kadambas and afterwards 
Chalukyas liad to fight. About tho middle of the sixth century they were 
bably driven out of VAtApi or llAdAmi by Pulikeshi I. E,arly in the seventh 
ary the Eastern Chalukyas forced them out of Vengi on the east coast between 
Krishna and the GodAvari. In the time of the Western Chalnkya Pulikeshi II. 
W) their capital was at KAiiohi or Conjeveram and they long continued a 
'll dynasty. The Pallavs rank in the PurAns with the foreign races, the 
as, Sakas, and Yavanas. Mr. Fleet (Dynasties, 15) has shown reasons for 
' that they were Arsacidan Parthians, ® Mysore, I. 103. 

■■ Mysore, III. 93. The last dynasty in Coorg (1600 -1834) were not Coorgs 
'ftt'er branch of the Bednur, Ikeri, or Keladi family of north-west Maisur. 
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Kadamba family under the slightly altered form Kadamba, under 
Mayura-varmfi at Banavd,si in the eighth century and under Guhalla 
at Goa in the tenth century, and, in spite of occasional reverses, 
their continuance in power at Banavasi until late in the thirteenth 
century (1277), make the Kadarabas the bond of connection between 
the fragments of early Kanara history. Nor do the Kadambas 
disappear in the thirteenth century if the accounts are correct which 
give them the honour of supplying the founders of the first dynasty 
of Vijayanagar kings who continued in power from about 1335 to 
1490.^ They seem also to have spread south along the coast as 
Buchanan mentions Kadamba chiefs of Vadianagar in South Kfinara.® 
The chiefs of Humcha in north-west Maisur, who are better known 
by their later title of chiefs of Karkalain South Kfinara, who rose to 
power in the sixth century under the early Chalukyas, seem also to 
have belonged to the Kadamba family.* The memory of Kadamba 
rule in Kanara was still fresh at tho introduction of British power 
in 1800. In 180G an account of tho Kanara forts prepared for 
Major Mackenzie stated that the pt'ovince of Goa, the country near 
Sonda, and the sea coast were ruled by a Kadamba. This probablw 
refers to the later or revived Kddambas, but whether to the Banav^i 
or to the Goa branch is doubtful, 

Kirtti-varmd I., the Ohalukya king, who about 5G0 overthrew the 
power of theBanavfisiKadarabas, wasthird in descent from Jaya^imh, 
who,as far as present information goes,wasthe founder of theChaldkya 
dynasty, OfJayasimh and of his sons Buddha-varmfi and Ranardga 
nothing but the names are known. Theearliest member of the family 
of whom record remains is Vijaya-vartna, the son of Buddha- varmA, 
who in 472 made a grant of Pariyaya village near Jambusar in Central 
Gujardt. It was his cousin Polokeshi or Pulikeshi I., also called 
Banavikrama, who, as far as is known, first invaded the south. The 
nameChalukya is derived by tradition from c}mlka,chuluh(i,ovch,aluka, 
a water-pot, from which their ancestor is said to have sprung. But 
Mr. Fleet has shown that this is a late story, for though chulka a water- 
pot may be the origin of the later forms of the name ChMukya 
in the Deccan and Chaulukya in Gujarat, it cannot be the 
origin of the early name which is written Chalkya, Chalikya, and 
Chalukya.* From tho fact that their first known inscription belongs 
to Gujarat it has been supposed that the Chalukyas were a northerr 
tribe who did not pass south till the time of Pulikeshi. They claim 
to belong to the Soma-vansh or lunar race, and mention a succession 
of fifty-nine kings, rulers of Ayodhya, and after them sixteen more 
who ruled over the region of the south. They seem to have had 
some connection with tho BanavAsi Kadambas as like them they 
claim to belong to the Manavya gotra and to be the sons of HArit’ 
Their family-god or fati-deuaia was Vishnu and their crest wasVishni 


' Rice’s Mysore, 1. 352; Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, I. civ, 

’ Mysore, III, 96. ® Rice’s Mysore, III. 96 - 97. 

■* The name Cholko or Solke is a widespread surname among the Mr 
Kunbis, and Rolis of the Bombay Deccan and Konkan. This ChoTke seem 
the same as the early Chatkya. The name may perhaps be traced to chelkya 
a word in use for a goat-herd from the Telugu-MarMhi word ahd a^ho-goat. 
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boar. At tbo same time they patronised both Jains and Shaivs, 
and at least on one occasion, in 1096, made grants to Buddbista.' 
The later kings devoted tlieinselvos alino.st entirely to the Zing form 
of Sha,iv worship. Pnlikoshi I. defeated the Pallavs and about 550 
established his head-quarters at Viitapi or Bddarni in south 
Kal^dgi. His son Kirtti-varma I., who.se reign ended in 507, spread 
Chalnkya power to the south and west, defeating and subduing the 
Nalas, Maui'yas, and Kadambas; a grant of liis is recorded at A'dni’, 
eight miles east of Htlngal, and the Chalukyas are said to have held 
Nagarakhanda which was afterwards part of the Banavdsi Twelve- 
thousand. Kirtti-varmd’s brother and successor Maugalisli (567-010) 
maintained his power in the neighbourhood of Banavdsi and over 
came tlie Mdtangas apparently early hill-trihes, taking Revatidvipa, 
Goa, and part of the Konkan; but whethor as far south as the 
present limits of Kdnara does not appear.- Oji the deatli of 
Mangalish In 610 the Chalnkya dominions wore divided into an 
eastern kingdom whoso head-quarters were at Veugi in the delta 
of tho Kri.shua and Godavari, and a western kingdom whose head- 
jquarters are believed to have been at Ydtdpi or Bddami. Tho 
vwestern kingdom fell to Pulikeshi II. also called Satyashraya I., 
a groat rvder who is mentioned as conquering tho Kashtrakutas, the 
Ka«dambas of Vanavdsi, theGarigas, thoAlupas, thoKonkan Mnuryas, 
the Latas, tho Malavas, the Gurjaras, tho three countries known as 
Makiardshtra including 99,000 villages, the Kosalas, the Kaliugas, 
the Pallavas of Kdiichi, tho Oholas, the Koralas, and tho Pandyas. 
He carried his arms still f\u'ther conquering the great Harsha or 
Harahavardhana, also called Shildditya, of Kdnyakubja or Kanauj. 
A special interest attaches to Pulikeshi as an Arabic chronicle relates 
that in 625 Khosru II. of Persia sent an embassy to him which is 
believed to form the subject of painting 17 in Ajanta cave I. 

About 640 Puliko.shi'’3 capital is described by tho Chinese pilgrim 
Hiwen^ Thsiing, as tho capital of tlio kingdom of Moholacha or 
Maharashtra. This has been identified by Dr. Burgess with Bddami, 
an identification which has special interest in connection with Kdnara 
history, because, to have attracted tho notico of tho Persian king, 
Pulikeshi must have had control of the western coast; and if his 
capital was as far south as Bdddrai, the coa.st of Kdnara was 
probably in bis power and its ports centres of foreign trade. About 
650 on the death of Pulikeshi tho power of tho Chalukyas was for a 
time overthrown. According to one account thoy wore driven across 
the Sahydidris, by a combination of tho Palliwa, Chola, Pdndya, and 
Kerala king.s. Within about twenty years (670) Piilikoshi’s son 
^ikramaditya I. restored the power of tho Chalukyas, defeating 
tlte Pallavas,Cholas, Pandyas,Keralas,and Kalabhras. Vikramdditya 
wtks succeeded by his son Vinaydditya (680-696), a great ruler who 
is described as arresting the power of the Pallavas of Kduchi, causing 


' Fleet'a Kdnarese Pyuasties, 49. 

^ Among traditional or doubtiul rcfcronccs to tlie nile of thu early tribes, Buchanan 
(Mysore, III. ll>3) gives thu tradition that the Bvithmaus with whom Mayura-varmi 
Kadamba (about 700) colonised Kdnara were driven out by Nanda, 8. Wholliarii. 
There is still a general tradition in Kdnara that in early times the qountry was ruled 
by Holayar chiefs. 
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the rulers of Kavera, Parasika, and Simhala or Ceylon to pay tribute, 
and enslaving the Pallavaa, Kala.bhras, Haihayas, Vilas, Malavas, 
Cholas, and Pandyas. A tablet at BalagAmve, twenty miles 
south-east of Bauavasi, mentions, apparently as Vinaydditya’s 
vassal, Pogilli, the king of the Sendrakas, a family which is also 
mentioned in an inscription of the Kadamba king Hari-vai'ind, (560). 
Vinayaditya's capital was probably at Vfitapi or Badami. In 696 
Vinayaditya was succeeded by his son Vijayaditya (696-733), a 
peaceful and strong ruler who maintained the power of his family. 
His successor in 733 was his eldest son VikramAditya II. (733-747), 
also a jjowei’ful ruler who overcame the Pallavas, Pandyas, Cholas, 
Keralas, Kalabhras, and others, and set his victory-pillar on the 
southern shoro.s. In 747 Vilrramaditya was succeeded by his son 
Kirtti-varma II. (747-760), who about the year 760 was overthrown 
by the Rashtrakuta king Dantidurgn. Kirtti-varma’s only inscription 
is the grant of a village in the neighbourhood of Banavfisi 
During the overlordship of the early Chalukyas no reference has 
been traced to the K^nara lowlands except that in 560, on the 
overthrow of the Bauaviisi Kadamba.s, all the sea districts of Kanarai 
are said to have been held as feudatories of the Chalukyas by tlve 
chiefs of Humcha in North-West Maisur, afterwards of Karkala in 
South Kanara.‘ 

From the family-tree of Kii’tti-varma II. also called Kirttideva I, 
who governed at Bauavasi in 1068 as a feudatory of the western 
Chalukya king Someshvar I,, it seems that about the middle of 
the eighth century, probably during the disturbances which 
accompanied the establishment of Iblshtrakiita rule, Mayur-varm^ 
founded a new dynasty of Kadambas. According to Mr. Fleet the 
slightly altered form of the name, Kadamba instead of Kadamba, 
shows that the new dynasty were not direct descendants of the 
original family. Mayur-varmii’s date is disputed. Calculating back 
from Kirttideva I. in 1068 and allowing an average length of twenty- 
two years, which is the average of tho six rulers whose dates are 
known,fifteen successions would place Mayur-varma about the middle 
of the eighth century. Accoixling to the Kargudari inscription 
in Hangal in Dharwar, Maynir-varnia was preceded by a line of 
seventy-seven ancestors of whom nothing is known." The story of 
Mayur-varmd, who is also called Mnlkanna Kadamba, that he was 
the son of the god Shiv and the Earth, is the same as tho story of 
Trinetra, the founder of the first or Kadamba dynasty, and of Jayanta 
or Trilochana Kddamha, who founded the Goa dynasty about A.u. 978, 
All are said to have been formed from tho earth at the foot of a 
Kadamba troo where a drop of sweat fell from the brow of Shiv.®' 


* Rice's Mysore, III, 9G, 97. These chiefs seem to have been of the Kadamba tvijbe 

“Buchanan (Mysore and ('aiiara, III. 168) records an inscription found at Gokariij ol 
a Hiid.amba Emperor or Chakravarti, au ancestor of Mayur-varmii. The date is I2C 
of the Kaliyng or b.o. 2980, whicli must be either a mistake or a forgery. 

“ Fleet’s K^iiarcse Dynasties, 89; Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, New Edition, 
56 , 

The successions of the Goa Kddanibas are Guhalla, Shasthadev I. or Chatta, 
Chattala, and Chattya (1007), Jayakeshi 1.(1052), Vijayiditj'a I,, Jayakeshill. (1125), 
PermAdi or Shivebitta (1147-1175), Vij.ayAditya 'll, or Vishnuchitta (1147-1171)', 
Tribhuvanmalla, and Shasthadev II. (1246 - 1250). KAnarese Dynasties, 90. 
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It is doubtful -^vhether the two Banavdsi and the Goa families of 
Kadambas or Kadatnbas were of local origin or were northerners. 
The legend favours the view that they belonged to one of 
the Karnatak tribes and suggests that Kadamba may bo a 
Brahmanised form of Kurambar, the widespread and warlike tribe of 
Kduarese shepherds.^ According to another tradition Mayur-varm^ I. 
came from Ahikshetra which has been identified with Ahichchhatra 
or Rfimnagar in Rohilkand in tlie North-West Provinces.® But, 
as has been suggested (Vol. XV. Part I. p. 117), Ahikshetra or 
Snake-land may be a Sanskrit rendering of Haviga or Haiga, that 
is North Kdnara, for Haiga in Kd.narese means the land of snakes.® 
Mayur-vannaissaid to have brought with him, or according to other 
accounts sent for, 5000 Brdhmans from Ahikshetra and established 
them in his dominions."* Traditional details given by Mr. Pice favour 
the view that theso Brahmans were introduced by sea.** They 
were first distributed in the country along the coast which was 
divided into sixty-four sections under four centres, Kesargad, 
Barkur, Mangalor, aud Kadaba, each of which was in the hands of 
a BrAhman governor. Prom those centres the Brahmans are said 
tro have spread into southern Tulav and into the Knrndtak above 
the Sabyadris. According to Buchanan’s account Mayur-varm^’s 
Brfahraans, like ParashurAm’s Brdhmans, with whom they are either 
idemtified or confused, held the country till they were driven out by 
a low-caste chief Nanda, a Holayar or WhoHiaru. The Brahmans 
are said to have been brought back by Nanda's son and to have 
continued to rule till they were overcome by the Jain family of 
Gorsappa, who rose topower under thoVijayanagarkings (1330-1560) 
Buchanan also notices a tradition that Mayur-varma gave his 
sister in marriage to Lokjlditya, chief of Gokarn, and helped him to 
destroy the Habashika family.^ Of the fourteen rulers between 
Mayur-varma about a.d.750 and Kirtti-varmfi, II. in 1068 only the 
names are known.® 


Chapter YU, 
History. 

Early CbalukvM, 
660-760. 
Second Kddambat, 
7so-mo. 


The Rashtrakutas, who about 760 won their way to supreme power 
in the Karndtak, have been traced back to about a.d. 375. It is not 


lUahtrakutM, 

700-973. 


^ The Buggeation that Kadamba is a BrAhmanised form of Kurambar receives some 
support from a statomont of Wilson’s (Mackenzie Collection, New Edition, 85, 86), that 
the first Vijayanagar dynasty (1340-1480), who are believed to have been Kadambas, 
were a Kuvuha family. 

® Fleet, 84 ; Rice’s Mysore, I. 194. Another account places Ahichchhatra on the bank 
of the river Sindhu (Fleet, 84 ; compare Indian Antiquary, IX. 252), and according to 
Buchanan (III. 103) Ahichehhatra was in Telingaiia. General Cunningham’s dis¬ 
covery that RAinnagar is still known as Ahichchhatra (Ancient Geography, I. 359; 
(Gazetteer N, -W, P,, V. 817 - 823), places the position of Ahichchhatra beyond dispute, 
though, as noted in the text, it seems probable that the Ahikshetra of this tradition is 
Hsiiga or North KAnara. 

*• The suggestion that Ahikshetra is a Sanskrit rendering of the KAnarese Haviga or 
Hafga receives support from the local history of the Honalli monastery of the repre¬ 
sentative of the SmArt pontiff at Sonda, in which Gokam is mentioned as in the land 
of Ahikshetra. See below Places of Interest, Sonda. ^ Buchanan, III, 1G.3. 

® Mysore, I. 194. “ Buchanan, III. 163. ^ Bnohanan, III, 111. 

* The names are : Mayur-varmA I., Krishna-varmA, NAga-varmA I,, VishnuvarmA, 
Mriga-varmA, Satya-varmA, Vijaya-varmA, Jaya-varmA L, NAga-varmA U., ShAnti- 
varmAI., Kirtti-varmA I., A'ditya-varmA, Chattaya Chatta or Chattum, JayavarmA 
II. or Jayasimh, Taila I. or Tailapa I., Kirtti-varmA H. or Kirttideva I. (1O68-1077). 
Fleet’s KAnarese Dynasties, Table after p. 86. 
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certain whether they were northerners or a family of Rattaa or Radis, 
the widespread tribe of Kanarese husbandmen who formerly were 
the strongest fighting class in the Karndtak and Maisur. This is 
Dr, Burnell’s view.* Mr. Fleet seems to imdine to a northern origin 
and to trace the name to Itdshtrakuta or lidsklrapati, a title meaning 
a district-head who is subordinate to some over-lord.^ The later 
inscriptions state that the family was of the lunar race and 
descendants of Y adu. The Rashtrakuta king wlio overthrew the power 
of the Chalukyas in tho Karnatak was Dantidurga or Danti-varmd II. 
An inscription of his, dated 753, states that he easily defeated 
the army of tho Konkan and skilfully put to flight the kings of 
Kdnolii and Keral, tho Cholas, tho Fdndyas, Shri-Harsha, and 
Vajrata. His successor and uncle Krishna I., who continued to 
press on tho defeated Chalukyas, is noticed as establishing himself 
at the hill or hill-fort of Elapnra, which Mr. Fleet inclines to 
identify with the Kanara town of YellApui’, but which in Professor 
Bh^ndarkar’s opinion is the great Ellora near Aurangabad.^ It 
is .said to have had a famous temple of Svayambhu-Shiv, which in 
Professor Bhandarkar’s o]r)inion, is the great Kailas Cave at Ellora. 
Under the successful Rdshtrakuta king, who is known by his title elf 
Amoghavarahal. (851-877) and whocstablishodtheRashtrakutacapitstl 
at Miflkhed about'ninety miles south-6a.st of Sholapur, tho Banav^si 
Twelve-thousand, the Belgali 'I’hree-hundred, the Kundarage 
Seventy, the Kundur Five-hundred, and tho Purigeri that is the 
Puligereor Lakshmeshvar Three-hundrodweregovornod as under-lord 
by one Bankeyarasa of tho Chollkotan family.* Another inscription 
at Kydsanur near Hangal, mentions the governor of the Banavdsi 
province as Shankaraganda also of tho Ohellketan family. These 
inscriptions are undated; they probably belong to some time 
between 860 and 870. Two other inscriptions show that, till about 
tho close of tho ninth century, the Chellkotan family continued to 
govern tho Banavasi province under Amoghavarsha’s son and 
successor Krishna II. who is also called Akalavarsha I. These 
inscriptions are at Kyasannr near Hangal and at Talgund in 
Maisur. Tlio Kydsanur inscription records that Mahasamantadhipati 
Shankaraganda, probably the Shankarganda who is mentioned as 
his father’s feudatory, was tho feudatory of Akalavarsha I. and 
governed tho Banavdsi province under him. Tho Talgund 
inscription, the date of which is illegible in the photograph, 
mentions the same iShankarganda as the feudatory of Akalavarsha I. 
in charge of the Banavdsi province. A third inscription at Adur 
near Hdngal, dated 904 (S. 826 BaJctdkshi Samvatsar), mentions 
under Akdlavarsha I. some other Mahdsamanta of the Ohellketan 
family whose name is doubtful, as governing the Banavdsi twelve/ 


' South Indian Paleography, p. x. “ Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 32. 

•’ Indian Antiquary, XII. August number. In the September number Mr. Fleet 
accepts Professor Bbtodilrkar’s interpretation. 

Buchanan (Mysore, III. 215) rocoihs from Sonda an inscription found at a Jain 
monastery, dated 804 (S, 727) in which Cluimunda RAja, who is styled cliief of all 
the kings of the south, mentions advantages gained by his ancestors SadAshiv and 
BallAl over the followers of Buddha. There is apparently some mistake in the reading 
either of the date or of the name of tho king. J Fleet’s KAnareso Dynasties, 35. 
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thousand.' This same family with thetitlo of MaliAsamanta, in the 
person of Kali-vitta, had the government of tho Banavasi province 
in 945, during the reign of the Kashtrakuta Kidshna IV.'' 

In 973 under Krishna’s son Kakka or Karka III., the power of the 
Rashtrakutas was overthrown hy Taila II., tho founder of the second 
dynasty of Chalukyas. These revived Chalnkyas changed the family- 
name from Chalukya to Chalukya, a change which according 
to Mr. Fleet shows that they were not tho direct descendants of 
the original family. Taila seems to have established his power over 
as much of Kanara as was formerly under the Rashtrakutas. At the 
clo.se of tho tenth century the Banavasi province is mentioned as 
governed by Taila’s under-lord Bhimarasa, who was called Tailapana- 
Ankakara or Tailapa’s champion. Under the revived ChAlukyas the 


* Fleet’s Kilnarese Dynasties, 35, 36. 
^The Rikliti-akuta family-tree is ; 

Daiiti-van«a I. 

ludru. I. 

Gov'inda 1. 

Karka I., 
or Kakku 1. 


iiiJra IT. 


I 

Krishua 1. 


1 . 


I 


iJaiitUlnr^ra, Govinda II. 
or Danti-varmfi IX. 
(A.P.7."ia,S.07e). 


I 


Dhruvtt, 

Dhora, Nirupaiim 
or Pli&r^vATii^lia. 
I 


Govinda HI., 
PrabhiUavarsha I., 
Jagattunga I., Jagadrudra 
or Vaiiablianai'Cndra I. 

(A. u. 80a ami S. 807). 

Amoghavarsha I. 

(A.n. 861 and 877, and 799). 


j 

Indra 111. 

1 

Karkall. jh'altkall.). 
or Suvarnavar.-tha 1. 

(A u.sia.s. 734). 

Govinda IV., 
or Prabhutavarsba II. 
(a.p.827,S. 749). 

Krishna II., 
or Akilavarsha I. 

(A,D. 876 and OU, S. 797 and 833). 



.Tagattunga II., 
or Jagadi'udra 11. 



By his wife Lakshtni, j 

By his wife OovinddmUa, 


1 

1 


1 i 

1 Krishna III. 

Indra IV., 

i 

Amoghavarsha il. 

1 


Govinda V., 

Suvaxnavarsha II., or Vallabhanarendra II- 
(A.ib DilS, 8. 855). 


Khottiga. 


Kriahna IV. 

N!rui>atna U.,or AkS-lavarsha If. 
(a,i>, y-IS and ^5(5, B. 867 and 878). 

KakkLiII., 

(Karka III ), Kakkala, Karkara, 
AiiioghavarKha III., 
or Vallabhanarendra III. 

(a.i>. 072, S. 894). 

JAkabbo, 
or J^kaladevi 
(married to the 
Wentern. Chdlnkya king 
Taila 11.) 


Chap^ Vn. 
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073-1192. 


Hoy talas, 
1039. 


Kanara uplands, most of which were included in the Banavd,si 
TwelTe-thonsand, formed part of the Kuntala country, the centre or 
head-quarters of Chalukya power.^ The Kanara lowlands, or at 
least the part of them called the Hayve Pivo-hundrod, the territory 
between Hiingal Banavasi Balagamve and the coast, corresponding 
to the Ankola, Kumta, and Honavar sub.;divisions, were considered 
one of the Konkauaa. In 1005, under Taila’s son and successor 
Satydshraya II., Bhimaraja, Taila^s champion, was still governing 
Banavdsi and the neighbouring districts of Kisukad and Santalige. 
During the next twenty years (1000-1020) the Chdlukyan power 
was well upheld by Vikramaditya V. (1008-1018), and, under his 
successors Akkddevi and Jayasimh III. (1018-104'2) it was extended 
by the conquest of the seven Konkanas (1024). The under-lords at 
Banavasi seem to have been changed. In 1019 from Balagamve 
or Balipura^ in Maisur, Kundamarasa, also call 3d Sattigana-chatta, 
with tho title of Mahdmandalesbvar and of the family of the 
Kddambas of Banavdsi and Hdngal, was governing the Banavds' 
Twelve-thousand, tho Sdntelige Thousand, and tho Hayve Pive- 
hundred to the borders of the we.stern ocean. In 1034 and 103& 
mention is made of Mayura-varmd II. of the Kddambas of Banavdgn, 
with the title of Mahdinaudaleshvar, governing the Hdngal 
Pivo-hundred. In 1039 Vinaydditya, the founder of the HoysaJa 
dynasty, as Mahamandaloshvar of Vikramdditya VI., governed the 
South Konkan apparently including the North Kanara coast.® TJncler 
Jayasimh’s son and siiccossor Soineshvar I. (1042-1068) Chdlukyan 
power was further extended to the east and the north, and their capital 
was established at Kalydn about forty miles north of Gulbarga, and 
the city was so beautified that accoj’ding to their own account it 
surpassed in splendour all other cities of tho earth. In upland Kdnara 


* The chief divisions of Kuntala were, the BanavAse Twelve-thousand, the PAnnngal 
Five-hundred, tho Puiigore Threo-handrod, the Belvola Three-hundrnd, the Kundi 
Three-thousand, tho Toragale Six-thousand, the KelavAdi Three-hundred, tho KiaukAd 
Seventy, the BAgadage Seventy, and the TaddevAdi Thousand. Fleet, 42. 

“ Fleet’s KAnarese Dynasties, 44. Balipura, rnore commonly written BalligAve or 
BalligAmve, is about twenty miles south-east of BanavAsi. In tho twelfth century it was 
BO old as to be styled the mother of cities, the capital of ancient cities. Bice’s Mysore, 
II. 368. It abounds in inscriptions and has BrAhinanio temples which for taste and 
finish are not surpassed in Maisur. According to Buchanan (Mysore, III. 250) the 
BanavAsi KAdambas had their capital for a time at Chandraguti hill about ten miles 
south-west and twenty miles west of BalligAve. Compare Bice’s Mysore, II. 369. 

* The Hoysalas, who are best knovm as the Hoysalas of DvArasamndra in Maisur, 
ruled from about 1039 to 1312. Thoir name is also written Hoysana, Poysala, and 
Poysana. They belong to the lineage of Yadu and seem to be connected with the 
YAdavs of Devgiri (1189-1312) as they both have the family titles of YAdava-nArAyana 
and of DvArAvati-PuravarAdhishvai-, supreme lords of DvArAvati the best of cities, 
apparently DvArasamudra, the modern Halebid in Maisur, VinayAditya (1039) was the 
first of the family to secure any considerable share of power. The two chief men of 
the family were Vishnuvardhana from about 1117 to 1138 who was independent except 
in name, and BallAla II. (1192-1211) who overthrew the Kalaohurya successors of th6 
ChAlnkyas and also defeated the YAdavs of Devgiri. His son Narsimh II. (12330 
was defeated by the YAdavs, and his ^eat-grandson BallAla III. by Ala-ud-din’s general 
Malek KAfur in 1310. They sustained a second and final defeat from a general of 
Muhammad Tughlik’s in 1327. The following are the successions ; VinayAditya 
(1047-1076), Ereyanga, BallAla I. (1103), Vishnuvardhana (1117-1137), Narsimh I., 
BallAla II. (1191-1211), Narsimh II. (1223), Soineshvar (1252), Narsimh III. (1254- 
1286), and BallAla III. (1310), Fleet’s KAnarese Dynasties, 64 ; compare Wilson’s 
Mackenzie Collection, New Edition, 64. 
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their authority was well maintained. In 1045, from his capital at 
Balagamve, Harikesari, with tho title of Mahdmandaleshvar, was 
governing tho Banavdsi Twelve-thousand.' In 1053 Someshvar’s 
chief queen Mailaldevi, of the Clanga family, was entrusted with 
the government of the Banavasi Twelve-thousand, and she seems to 
have continued to govern it till 1055 under the name of her son 
Vikrama afterwards Vikramdditya VI. (1073-112G) and with the 
help of Harikesari of tho Banavdsi Kddambas. In 1068 tho 
Banavdsi Twelve-thousand was under the management of the 
Mahdmandaleshvar Kirtti-varmd II. of tho Banavdsi and Hdngal 
Kddarabas. Tho Banavdsi Kadambas at this time and on till the 
beginning of tho thirteenth century hold an important position. 
They wore entitled to have the musical instrument called permatti 
played in front of them, to carry the banner of a monkey or of the 
monkey-god, and to use tho signet of the lion. Their family god 
was Vishnu under the name of Madhukeshvar of Jayantipura or 
Banavdsi. One of their family titles was Banavdsi-puravarddMHhvarii 
or Supremo lord of Banavasi the best of cities, Kirtti-varmd was 
*uooeeded by his undo Shanti-varma IL,and he by his son,grandsons, 
aKjd great-grandson till 1203.^ 

In 1075, during the rule of Somcshvara’s son and successor 
Sotneshvara II. (1060-1075),who was an unimportant kin g,Udnyaditya 
of t'he Ganga family, who had fought with success against the Chora, 
Chola, Pdndya, and Pallava kings, was governing Banavasi and tho 
neighbouring districts. Under Someshvar II.'s successor, tho great 
Vikramaditya VI. (1073-1126) who usurped his brother’s authority, 
Banavdsi played an important pai-t. It was apparently as governor 
of Banavdsi that, while still young, Vikramdditya established his 
fame and popularity, commanding many successful expeditions, 
defeating the Cholas and plundering Kdnchi, lending help to the king 
of Mdlava, attacking the king of Bimhala or Ceylon, destroying the 
sandalwood of the Malaya hills, slaying the king of Kerala, and 
conquering the cities of G-dngakunda, Vengi, and Chakrakota. He 
seems at first to have thought of establishing himself in independence 
at Banavdsi, and it was probably with the object of strengthening 
his power in that neighbourhood that he gave his daughter Mailaldevi 
in marriage to Jayakeshi II. of the GoaKddambas. After deposing 
his brother Someshvar II. (1073), Vikramdditya gave up the idea 
of making Banavasi a sepai’ate capital. Still Banavasi continued 
to he the head of one of his most important provinces. The 
Banavdsi command was always held by one of his chief feudatories. 
In 1076 it was governed by the Mahdmandaleshvar Kirtti-varmd II. 


According to .in inscription published in tho Asi.-itio Reaearclies, IV. 43.3, atiout 
thft middle of the eleventh century, SUri Dev PiUa of Kausamha on the Brahmputra 
traivelled on a pilgrimage from the source of the Ganges to Gokarn on the ocean and 
overran all the kingdoms on tho way. Bird’s Mir4t-i-Ahmadi, 53. 

2 The details are, Taila II. (1099-11.33), his sons Mayur-vanni III. (1131) and 
MallikArjunal. (11.35), and their nephew Khmdev (1181-1203). Fleet, 80. Buchanan 
(Mysore, III. 2,33) records a later inscription dated 1207 (S. 1130) from Hilngal in 
Dh4rw£lr. Wilson (Mackenzie Collection, New Edition, 62) notices KAdamba in¬ 
scriptions atBanavAsi, SAvanur, and Gokarn in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centurie.s. 
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of the Banavdsi Kfidambas and in 1077 by the Mahapradh4n 
and Dandandyak Barmadev. Between 1079 and 1081j with the 
title of Yuvaraj or heir-apparent, it seem.s to have been hold by 
Vikranitiditya’a half-brother, Jayasimh IV. Jayasimh rose in 
rebellion. He gained to liis side many of the local chieftains, and 
advanced to the Krishna, where he was defeated and taken prisoner 
and the robollion crushed. In 1088 Banavasi was governed by the 
Mahamandaleshvar Shflnti-varmd II., also called Sfmta or )S!tntaya., 
of the Banavasi Kadambas, the uncle of Kirtti-varm;! II. Between 
1100 and 1136 the Banavasi Twelve-thousand and the Pamingal or 
HAngal Five-hundred in Dharwar were under the Kddamba Taila II. 
He seems to have made Panungal or Hangal, which is also called 
Viratakota and Vinltanagara, his head-quarters, as in 1103, the 
Mahapradhan and Dandandyak Anantapdla and in 1114 the 
Mahdpradhdn and Manevergade or chamberlain Govinda were 
governing at Banavasi.^ At the close of and probably during the 
gi'oator part of Vikramaditya's reign (1073-1126) the South 
Konkan and apparently the coast districts of North Kdnara were 
held by his son-in-law the Goa Kadamba Jayakeshi II. Jayakeshi? 
stylos himself Konkana-Ohakravarti or Emperor of the Konkan. kn 
1126 he is described as governing the Konkan Nine-hundred, fche 
Palasige Twelve-thousand, the Hayvo or Payve Five-hundred, and xhe 
Kavadidvip Lac-and-a-quartor, 

During the peaceful reign of Vikramdditya’s son and successor 
Someshvaralll. (112G-1 l38)Tailapa II. continued to governBanavdsi 
and Hdngal, his sons Mayur-varmd III. and Mallikarjuna II. being 
associated with him between 1131 and 1133. About this time the 
province of Banavasi, and apparently the lowland parts of Kanara, 
wore overrun by the Hoysala chief Vishnuvardhana, of whom 
only two dates are recorded, 1117 and 1137, though he probably 
continued in power for several years later. Vishnuvardhana, who 
was the grandson of Vinaydditya the founder of the Hoysala 
family, made himself independent though ho continued to use no 
higher title than Mahdmandaleshvar. He established himself 
in the territories of the Maisur Gangas. According to one 
inscription Kanchi or Conjeverara fled before him, Kongu was 
shaken to its foundations, Viratkot or Hangal in Dhdrwdr 
cried out, Koyatur probably Coimbatur was destroyed, Chakra- 
kota made way for him, and the Konkanas threw down their 
arms and fled into the sea. His head-quarters were at Belur 
or Beldpur in Maisur. Ho is said to have taken Banavdsi and 
Hangal from 'failap II. the Kadamba. Ho did not hold the 
Banavasi districts for any length of time, and it is doubtful 
whether, he ever held the North Kanara coast. One inscriptioift 
gives him Hayve or Haiga, but according to another his westoJrn 
boundary was the Bdrakanur pass to the Konkan. The m<pst 
important fact in Vishnuvardhana's reign was his conversion from 


1 Buchanan (Mysore, TIT. .302) recouU from KuJali in Maisur a copper-plate, dated 
A.D. 1120 (S. 1043), in the reign of Purandara K.pa, a KAdamba of HanavAsi, This 
chief has not been identified. The date falls within the time of Taila 11. 
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Jainism to Vaislinavism. Ho is said to bave become tbe patron of 
the great Vaisbnav reformer Rtlrndnuj and to have treated the Jains 
with great cruelty, a persecution from which, except in the coast 
districts of South Kanara, they soern never to have recovered. 
His coast capital is said to have been at Barkar about forty 
miles south of Bhatka!,* but bis change of religion from 
Jainism to Vaishnaviam greatly lessened his power in Tulav 
or South Kanara.^ Someshvara III. was succeeded by his eldest 
■son with the title of Jagadekamalla II, (1138-1150), Under this 
king the rule of the Cbalukyas was maintained, though in the 
south it suffered from the attacks both of Vishnuvardhana and 
of the (loa Kadambas. Towards the close of his reign (1148) 
Jagadekamalla, whose chief capital was Kalyan, formed a provincial 
capital at Kadalipura, the Sanskrit translation of Baleh.alli the 
village of plantains, in the Hangal sub-division of DhiirwAr, In 
1143 tho Banavasi Twolvo-tUonsand was governed by the 
Dandamiyaka Bommanayya and in 1144 by Mallikarjuua I. the 
leon of Taila the Kadainba, Jagadekamalla in 1150 was succeeded 
■b»y his younger hrothor Taila III., who about 1161 lost his power, 
paartly owing to a defeat by an eastern king of the Kakatya family,® 
antd partly to tho revolt of his chief commander Bijjala of the 
Katachuri family. Taila did not long survive his overthrow'; he was 
dead in 1162. In 1152 the Banava.si Twelve-thousand was governed 
by hlaudandyaka Mahadeva, and at tho time of Taila’s overthrow 
(1162) by tho Dandanayaka Barmarasa.^ 

After ITGl, Bijjala, tho Kalachuri, thoroughly established his power 
in the Ohalukya dominions. Inscriptions of his occur near Banavasi 
both at Balagamve in Maiaur and at Anuigori in Dhdvwar, which 
for a time was his capital, In 1161 the Dandamiyaka Bavmavasa was 
his under-lord at Banavasi, and in 1163 Kaa.apayyamlyaka was 
governor of the Banavasi Twelve-thousand. Bijjala lost his life 
owing to the revolution caused by the rise of tho Lingaynt faith. 


* Buchanan's Mysore, III. 113. Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, NewIMition, G5. 
Mysore, HI, 113. 

^ The Kftkatyas or Telinga kings of Varangal (1070-1320) are said to have at one 
time heldthe Ivilnara coast. Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, Kew Edition, 02, 73, 74. 

^ The Kiilacliuris or Kalaehuryaa have the titleof Kdlanyira-pitratxii'ddhishvaraf that 
is Supreme lord of Kitlanjara the best of cities. 'I'hc original stock therefore started 
from that city, now the hill-fort of K(ilaniarinBundclkh;uid. An account piihUshed 
by General Cunningham (Arch. Beport, IX. f>4) shows that in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centunos a powerful branch of the family licld Bundclkluvnd which was also 
called Chedi. Tliis family seem from their era, which is calle<l either the Kalaclmri 
or the Chedi era, to date from as early as a,i>, 249, Their caiutal was at 'JVipura, now 
''evar, about six miles w(jst of Jabalpur. Membevsof this Tripura family of Kulaehuryaa 
'veral times intermarried with the Hilshtrakutas and Western Cbdlukyas.^ Another 
umh of the IriVie in the sixth century had a kingdom iu the Koukan, from which 
y were driven by tlie early ChAlukya Mangaliah, uncle of Bulikcehi 11. (bl0-t>34). 

' Kalachuryas call themselves llaiUayas and claim descent from Yadu through 
.^vUrtavtrya or Sahasrabahu-Arjuiia. Tlicre was another branch of .llaihayas whom the 
Western Chdlukya Vinaydditya (G80-09(5) conquered, and one of-whose family waa 
the wife of Vinaydditya’s grandson, Vikramdditya (733-747). The Haihayas seem 
originally to have been a foreign race. They arc classed with Shakas, Yavanas, 
Kdmbojas, Pdradas, and Pallavs, and when overthrown by the niythical king Bagara, 
are said to have been forced to -wear their hair after a particular fashion, Kico’s 
Mysore, I. 179; Indian Aiiticpiary, IV, 166. 
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Tlie founder of this new sect was Basava, the son of an Arddhya or 
ShaivBrdhman whowashorueitheratBdgevddi or in the neighbouring 
village of Ingleshvar in Kalddgi. Basava rose to power at Kalyan 
by marrying the daughter of the minister and by giving his beautiful 
sister in marriage to Bijjala. Soon after his sister’s marriage 
Basava succeeded to the post of minister, and after securing his power 
by filling all subordinate offices with his adherents, he started his 
new sect, which, in the first instance, is said to have done away with 
distinctions of casto and the observance of ceremonial impurity. 
His followers were known by carrying a movable ling which 
they wore round the neck, instead of, like the A'radhya 
Brdhmans, on the upper arm. Bijjala, distrusting the spread 
of Basava’s power, tried to seize him. Basava escaped and 
defeated first a party sent after him, and afterwards the main 
army under Bijjala, lie brought Bijjala back with him to Kalydn, 
and, according to the Jain account, caused him to be assassinated 
about 1167.^ Then, fearing the wrath of Bijjala’s son Raya 
Murari Sovi or Soineshvar, Basava fied west to Kanara andi 
sought refuge in the town of Vrishabhapura, also called UlvJ, 
at the crest of the Sahyddris fourteen miles west of Yelldpur. Rdya 
Murdri pursued aud laid siege to the town, and Basava in 
despair leaped into a well and was killed.'^ After Basava’s defeat 
Sornoshvar established his power over the parts of Maisur and 
of Dhdrwdr in the neighboui-hood of Banavasi, whore in 1168 
Dandaiidyaka Keshav or Kesimayya and in 1174 the Mahd- 
mandaleshvar Vyayapdndya were his governors. About 1175 iSom- 
eshvar was succeeded by bis brothers A’havamalla and Singhaua, who 
seem to have shared the government. In 1179 the Mahdpradhdn 
and Dandandyak Keshirdj was governing the Banavdsi province, 
and there are grants in the Dharwdr and Maisur neighbourhood 
of that year and of 1180. Shortly after this, about 1182, with 
the help of Daudauayaka Barmarasa, apparently the man who 
had been governor of Banavdsi on Taila's overthrow in 1161, 
Someshvar IV., son of Taila, established himself in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Banavdsi and made Annigeri in Dharwdr the capital of an 
independent state. Barmarasa was dignified with the title of 
Chalukya-rajya-pratisthapaka, that is lilstahlisher of Chalukyan 
sovereignty. In or soon after 1188 the portions of the Ohdlukyan 
territories which remained to the Kalachuryas were wrested from 
them by the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra under Ballala or Vira- 
Balldla. In 1184 Barmarasa is mentioned as governing at the 
capital of Annigeri and the Mahdmaiidaleshvar Kdrnadev of the 
Kadamba family as governing Banavdsi, Hdngal, and Puligere. 
In the early years of his rule Kamadev was successful. H( 
conquered the countries of MMe, Tulu, the Konkanas, and tl 
Sahyddris, and gained for himself the title of Tailamana-Ankakd 
or Tailama’s champion. He was attacked by the Hoysala Vu 


1 Eice, t 211. 

“ The Lingiyats deny the truth of this story, and say that Basava was absorbed 
into a ling in the temple of Sangnmeshvar at the meeting of the Krishna and ths 
Malprabha. 
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Balliila, (1192-1211) about 1192 and Banavasi was taken. In 1196 
Ballala advanced against Hdngal. He was at first repulsed, but in a 
second attack the Kddambas were defeated and their general Sohani 
was slain. Kamadov struggled on till about 1202.^ 

Vira-Ballala was the grandson of Visbnuvardhana, who, about 
fifty years before, had for a short time overrun the Kddamba 
province of BanavAsi. lie was also known asQiridurgainalla or the 
Conqueror of Hill-Porta, and was the first of the lloyaala family 
who assumed kingly titles. His inscriptions are found at Balagdmve, 
Hangal, Annigeri, and other places near Banaviisi. Besides over¬ 
coming the Kalaohuvis he defeated, with the loss of its commander, 
an army sent against him by Bhillama (1188-1103) the founder 
of the Yadav dyna.sty of Bevgiri or Daiilatabad in the North 
Deccan (1188-1312). Ho also defeated the Chola and Pandya kings, 
took Uchohaugi part of the Koukan, and the provinces of Banavasi 
and Pamingal or Hangal. In 1192 he had an officer with the 
title of Mahapradhdn or Daudaudyak, Breyana or Braga by name, 
governing the Banavasi Twelve-thousand andtho Sautalige Thousand. 
Me did not subdue the Kadamba ruler of Hangal until after 1196. 
la 1203 his Dandandyak Kamathada Mallisetti was governing 
th® Sautalige Seventy and the Ndgarakhanda Seventy in the 
Batiavasi country. Ho had local capitals at Lakkuudi and Annigeri 
in Ijhdrwhr. About 1216 Balliila IT. scorns to have been defeated by 
the Devgiri Ytldav king Singhana II. (1209-1247). Ballala seems 
to have been driven to tho south of the Tuugabhadra, and neither 
in his reign which lasted till 1233, nor in his son Narasimli II.’s 
reign which lasted till 1249, nor during the reign of his successor 
Someshvar (1249-1268), is any attempt to recover their lo.st power 
iu the Karnatak recorded. lu 1277 SomeshvaPs successor Narasimb 
III. (1268-1308) tried to take Banavasi, but the attempt was 
defeated by the Yddav general Saliva Tikkama, who is called the 
establisher of tho Kddamba kings and tho overthrower of tho 
Hoysala kings. After this defeat no further notice of the Uoysalas 
occurs till Ballala III.’s destruction by Malik Kafur and Khwdja 
Haji, tbo generals of Ala-ud-diu Kbilji of Delbi in 1312.® 

Thongb the inscriptions acknowledge no connection, two of 
their titles, Yildav-Ndrdyan and Dvaravati-Puravarddhishvar, seem 
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> According to Wilson (Mackenzie Collection, (!(>) under Vira-Balliila and Vira 
Naraaimh, Ballala power extended over the KaniAtak and the whole of KAnara. 
Buchanan (III. 21(i) records from a Jain monastery in Souda an inscription, 
dated 1198 (S. 1121), in which Sadaahiv lUja of Sndhpura, that is Sonda, who mcntiouB 
io superior but takes no very high titles, praises his Teacher Shri Madabinava Butta 
'lalauka, who is said to have bestowed prosperity nn the BalWla Raja. 

8 Malik Kitfiir laid waste the Hoysala kingdom, defeated and captured l5.allAla III., 
d took and sacked his capital DvArasamiidra.. The Hoysalas never recovered this 
rftteat. BallMa Ill. was set free and continued to rule for a time at Behlpura. But 
the kingdom was finally annexed to the Muhaminadan empire by Muhammad 
Tughlik (1.825-1351) iu 1327. The Hoysiilas then retired to Tonunr near Seringd- 
patam and continued to exercise some sort of aiithonty for fifty, or according to 
Bishop Caldwell (Tinnevelly, 44) for sixty years longer. The Hoysalas have the 
special interest that when they were overthrown by Malik Kdfur, they were 
building the wonderfully rich and elaborately ornamented temples, which are now 
the well known ruins of Halehid, Compare Rice’s Mysore, I. 219. 
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to show that the Yddavs of Dovgiri, who, early in the thirteenth 
century, drove the Hoysalas out of tho Karndtak, were of the same 
stock as the Hoysalas. As far as present knowledge goes 
the Dovgiri Yadavs ruled first at Tenevalage, where in 1189 
Bhillama (1188-1193) was the chief of a considerable territory. It 
was in his roign that about 1192 tho Hoysala king Ballala defeated 
the Yadavs at Lakkundi in Dhai’war. For some years (1187) before 
this defeat tho Yadavs had a viceroy whose capital was at Annigori 
in Dhdrwar, and other inscriptions show that at this time ho held 
Xalddg'i. One of Bhillama’s inscriptions mentions his grandfather 
Binghana I. as tho founder of the house, and records that he 
subdued tho king of the Karnatak, probably some success against 
the Hoysala king Vishnuvardhana (1137). Of Singhana’s son 
Mallugi, who was the father of Bhillama, nothing but the name is 
recorded.Bhillama’s son Jaitugi I. (1192 -1209), who, as commander 
of his father’s army was defeated at Lakkundi in Dhdrwar about 
1192, does not seem to have attempted to restore Yadav power in the 
Karniitak. His capital seems to have been at Vijayapura or Bijdpur 
in North Kaladgi, afterwards (1490-1686) the seat of the famous 
Adil Shdh dynasty. Jaitugi’sson Singhanall. (1209-1247) groatl/y 
extended Yadav power. He moved his capital north to Devgiri, and 
at the same timo brought much of the Karndtak under his ruilo. 
Among other kings ho claims to have defeated Ballala or cho 
Hoysalas. In 1216 he had a manager of customs, tho Mahapra- 
dhdn Hemmayyandyak.a, in the Banavasi country, and in 1219 
the whole of the Banavdsi Twelve-thousand was under him. The 
Kddambas seem to have aided the Yddavs against their enemies 
tho Hoysalas, as from 1215 to 1251 Vira Mallidova or M.allikarjuna IL 
continued in the appai’ently independent command of tho Banavdsi 


‘ The Devgiri YAdav tree is : 

Siiighana I. (about 1140). 

Mallugi. 

, I 

Bhillama 

(1188-1101). 

•Taitugi I. 
(1191-1210). 

I 

Singhana II. 
(1210-1248). 

. I 

Jaitugi II. 

I 


Krishna Mahildev 

(1248-12G0). (1260-1271). 

Rdmchandra 

(1271-1308), 

I 


> I i 

Shankar Bhim. A daughter. 

(1310-1312). (Marriud'to 

Harapill), 
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Twelve-thousand and the Pannngal or Hdngal Five-hundred. At 
the close of Singhana’a reign (1247) hia viceroy Bachirdja, with the 
titles of Mahhpradhan and Senapati, was governing the Karndtak 
and other countries from Lakahmoahvar or Pulikaranagara in 
DhArwar. Inscriptions show tliat his territories included Balagamve, 
Anivatti, and Yalavdl. Binghana was succeeded by his grandson 
Krishna (1248 -1200), whose father Jaitugi II. apparently died 
during Singhana’s lifetime. Krishna, who is also named Kanhara, 
Kanhd,ra, Kandhara, and Kandhd,ra, ruled at Devgiri. In 1253 the 
south of his dominions was under Chaundaraja, the son of the 
genera] Viohan who is recorded as the conqueror of the Rattas, 
Kadamhas, Piindyas, and Hoysalas. Krishna was succeeded hy 
hia brother Mahiidev, also called Uragas^irvabhauma. He reigned 
for about ten years (1260-1270), and seems to have maintained his 
power in Banavasi and the neighbourhood. In 1271 Ramachandra 
or RAmadev, the son of ICrishna, w'rested the kingdom from Amana, 
Mahadev’s son. His inscriptions occur in several places in Dharwar 
and in Balagamve, Harihar, and Ddvangero in Maisur. In 1277 
he had a contest with the Hoysalas, who seem to have made an 
a^ttompt to restore their power in the neighbourhood of Banavdsi. 
Hdmohandra is described as seizing the goddess of the sovereignty 
of the Hoysala kings, and his viceroy the Mahdmandaleshvar 
Salliwa-Tikkama is (1277) called the ostablishcr of the Kddamba 
kings and the overthrower of the Hoysala kings. Rdmehandra’s 
powfjr probably extended over the whole of North Kdnara. lu 1297, 
in a manuscript written at Suvarnagiri in the Konkan, probably 
Suvarndurg in North Ratndgiri, he is styled Emperor or 
Chakravarti and deserved the title as his rulo was acknowledged over 
the whole of the Deccan, the Konkan, and the Karndtak. Three years 
before tins his power bad been broken by Ald-ud-din Khilji, who in 
1294-, coming by forced marches from Karrah-Manikpur on the 
Ganges, surprised Rdmcliandra or Ramadev as he is called by Ferishta 
at Devgiri, took the city, and forced Rdmadev to pay tribute and 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Khilji Emperors of Dolhi.^ 
Between 1295 and 1306 the Yddavs wore not again molested and 
seem to have maintained their supremacy in the south. In 1306 
Ald-ud-din sent another expedition, under Malik Kdfur, against 
the Yddavs and subdued a great part of the Mardtha country. 
Rdmcbandra submitted and was continued in power till his death in 
1310. He was succeeded by his son Shankar. In the same year (1310) 
Ald-ud-din again sent Malik Kdfur and Khwaja Hdji with a largo 
army into the Deccan. Shankar was ill-affoctod totho Musalmans, but 
did not venture to oppose them, and Malik Kdfur leaving a force to 
watch Shankar pressed south and conquered Balldla III, the Hoysala 
ruler of Dvdrasamudra. He returned to Delhi in 1311. Next year, 
as Shankar withheld his tribute, Malik Kdfur returned to the Deccan, 
seized Shankar and put him to death, and, laying waste Mahdrdshtra 


* According to Ferislita (Briggs, 1. 310), Ritmadev had to buy peace at the cost of 
600 mans of pearls and 2 mam of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, 1000 mana 
of silver, and 4000 pieces of silk, besides a long list of other precious oommoditios to 
■which, h« says, reason forbids us to give credit. 
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and tlie Karniltak from Cheul and Dabhol on tbe coast of KoMba 
and Ratndgiri to Mudgal and Rdicliurj took up bis residence in 
Uevgiri and realized tlio tribute from the princes of Telingana 
and the Karnatak.^ Taking advantage of the disturbances at Delhi, 
which followed the death of Ala-ud-din Khilji (1297-1317), Harapal 
or Haripdl, lianichandra’s son-in-law, drove out many of the 
Muhammadan garrisons and established his power over portions 
of the former territories of Dovgiri. In 1318, Mubarik, the third 
son of A14-ud-din who had established himself on the Delhi throne, 
marched against Harapal, caught him, flayed him alive, and set 
his head over the gate of Devgiri, Though in the Maratha country 
some branches of the family continued to hold positions of local 
importance and respect, the Devgiri Yadavs never again rose to 
power. In 1338 Muhammad Tughlik (1325-1351), struck with its 
central position and the strength of its fort, made Devgiri his 
capital and changed its name to Daulatabad or the City of Wealth. 
Three attempts to force the people of Delhi to settle at Daulatabad 
failed, and a few years later (1250) the Deccan passed out of Muham¬ 
mad’s hands and formed the territory of the Bahmanis (1250-1490), 
who soon established their power over the Deccan. With thfe 
Karnatak, at least with the. parts a.s far west as the Kanara frontie*-, 
the Bahmanis had little connection, as those districts already aokno'^v- 
lodged the over-lordship of the powerful dynasty of Hindu kinga of 
Vijayanagar about thirty-six miles north-west of BellfLri. 

In the absence of evidence as to whether the Yddavs held the 
coast of KAnara in the thirteenth century, the account of a sea 
invasion of the Kanara coast is of interest. About 1252 the 
nephew of the Pandyan prince of Madura is said to have brought a 
sea force against Kanara, reduced the whole coast to his power, and 
introduced an addition of ten per cent in the land assessment.^ 

The wealth and strength of the Yadavs on the north and the 
wealth of the Hoysala Ballalas on the south, and the rich temples 
in Maisur and in Dharwdr which belong to about the thirteenth 
century make it probable that Kdnnra shared in the pi'osperity 
which the Venetian traveller Marco Polo describes as marking 
Malabdr about 1290. It was rich in popper, ginger, cinnamon, 
turhit, and Indian nuts, and had also a manufacture of delicate 
and beautiful cloth. Ships came from many quarters, from 
the great province of Manzi in South China, and from Aden and 
Alexandria, but the China trade was ten times as important as the 
trade with the Red Sea. The China ships brought copper, silk and 
gold cloth, sandals, gold, silver, cloves and spikenard, and caiHed 


' In his account of Malik Kifnr’s conquest of DvSrasamudra, Ferishta (Briggs, III, 
373-374) notices that the Musalmiln army passed to the coast and built a small 
mosqno there. He adds, the mosque remains entire in our days (16,30) at Set Band 
llimeshvar. Colonel Briggs adds, this point must be Hama’s Cape in KAnaru, south 
of Goa, and not BAmeshvar at Adam’s Bridge. But it appears from Amir Khusru’s 
(1325) TArikh-i-Al4i (Elliot and Dowson, III. 90,92) that Malik KAfur passed 
south to Madura and did not visit the coast of KAnara. 

“ Elphinstone’s History, 238-240; Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, xcvi. j Wilks' 
South of India, 1.152. This reference seems doubtfnl as according to Bishop Caldwell 
(Tinnevclly Manual, 42) PAndya power decayed in the twelfth century. 
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away coarso spices. The people were idolaters with a language 
of their own, a king of their own, and no tribute to pay. It was a 
great kingdom, but the coasts were infested with corsairs who sallied 
forth in fleets of more than a hundred vessels. They took their wives 
and children with them and stayed at sea during the whole summer. 
Twenty or thirty of the pirate craft, five or six miles apart, made a 
line and covered something like a hundred miles of sea so that no 
merchant ships could escape them.^ 

The Bahmani dynasty which ruled the Deccan from ISIS to about 
1490 seem never to have extended their power so far to the south¬ 
west as Kanara. Apparently during the whole of this time, and on 
at least to 1505, Kslnara and the Bombay KarnAtak were under the 
rule of two dynasties of Vijayanagar or Anegundi kings of which 
the first lasted from about 1350 to 1480 and the second from about 


1480 to 1580.^ Vijayanagar the City of Victory, originally VidyA- 
nagar the City of Learning, stands on the right or south bank of 
the Tungabhadra, in rugged picturesque country, about thirty-six 
miles north-west of BellAri. It and its suburb Anegundi on the 
inorthern bank of the river form one of the finest ruins in India.® 
The empire, which is probably the richest and most powerful which 
bias ruled over the south of India within historic times, was founded 
two brothers who are generally known as Hakka and Bukka. 
They are described as the sons of Sangama, a prince of the YAdav 
line and lunar race, who is described in ono inscription as Sailanka- 
nAtba and whose father’s name seems to Lave been Kampa. As their 


> Yule’s Marco Polo, II. .324, 325. According to a tradition which was generally 
believed at Kilnanur in the early part of the sixteenth century and wliioh the peculiar 
architecture of certain temples and tombs at Mndbidri in .South Kilnara seems to 
Buppoi't, a great Chinese fleet came to Western India in the twelfth century and tho 
people settled along tlie whole western coast, (Three Voyages of Da Gama, 147 ; 
Fergusaon's Architecture, 270 - 270). Some MusalmAii and Portuguese writers have 
vogue references to Chinese at Chenl in KoIAb.a and at Gogho in South K:ithi4Wilr 
(see Bombay Gazetteer, XI. 469,470). But no sign or tradition of a Chinese settle¬ 
ment h.a3 been traced on the coast of North KAnara. 

s Bnohanan (Mysore, III. 113) places a Yavan dynasty at Anegundi between 782 
and 836, and Mr. Rice (Mysore, I. 222) describes Anegundi as the traditional site of an 
early Yavan dynasty of whom little is known. 

“ Newbold (Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, XIV. 518) gives the following 
description of the Vijayanagar ruins ; The whole of the extensive site oooupied 
by the ruins of BijAnagar on the south bank of the Tungabhadra, and of its 
suburb Anegundi on tlie north bank, is occupied by great bare piles and bosses 
of granite and granitoidal gneiss, separated by rocky defiles and narrow rugged 
valleys, encumbered by precipitated masses of rock. Some of tho larger flat-bottomed 
valleys'are irrigated by aqueducts from the river, and apxrear like so many verdant 
oases in this Arabia Petrma of Southern India. Indeed some parts of the wilderness 
of Sinai reminded me, but on a far grander scale, of this huddled assemblage of bare 
•ranite rooks on the banks of the Tungabhadra. The formation is the same, tho 
■antiness of vegetation, the arid aspect of the bare rocks, and the green spots 
arking the presence of springs few and far between iu tho depths of the valleys, 
■e features common to both localities. The jjeaks, tors, and logging stones of 
jAnagar and Anegundi indent the horizon in picturesque confusion, ami are scarcely 
to^be distinguished from tho more artificial ruins of the ancient Hindu metropolis 
of the Deccan, which are usually constriioted with blocks quarried from their 
sides and vie in grotesqueness of outline and massiveness of character with the 
alternate airiness and solidity exhibited by nature in the nicely poised logging stones 
and columnar piles, and in the walls of prodigious cuhoidal blocks of granite which 
often crest and top her massive domes and ridges in natural Cyclopean masonry. 
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earliest inscriptions are found in the north and west of Maisur, 
Mr. Rice thinks they may bo descended from feudatories of the 
Hoysala Balldlas; according to another tradition they were of the 
Kiikateya or Warangal family; and according to a third account they 
belonged to the Banavasi Kadambas.^ Bishop Caldwell accepts the 
second of Mr. Rico’s traditions, that they came from Warangal in the 
Nizdm’s Dominions which had boon taken by the Muhammadans in 
1323.^ The brothers Hakka or Harihara and Bukka are said to have 
been helped by a sage named M:idhav, who according to one account 
was minister of prince Sangama and according to another was the head 
of the great Smart monastery of Shringori in West Maisvrr.^ Ho was 
enlightened enough to see that the only safety of the Hinduroligionlay 
in the protection of a powerful monarch. The Yijayanagar sovereigns 
adopted the vardha or boar as the emblem on the royal signet, and 
their family god was Virupdksha, a local Shiv, in whose honour their 
grants are signed Shri Virupaksha. In inscriptions tho epithets Vira 
Pratiipa PraudhaDova are those commonly applied to the Yijayanagar 
kings* who were known as Rdyas, a sontliorn form of the title Raja.® 
Harihara was the eldest of fivo brothers the fourth of whom, Marapa,j 
contjuered the Kadamba territories and ruled as viceroy in the Shimogffe 


’ Eioo’a Mysore, I. 197, III. 98, and Madras Journal of Literature and SuienCe, 
187S, 141. It may be noticed that tbo Knasian traveller A tli.an.asius Nikitin, who -was 
in tho Deccan in 1474, calls tho ruler of Biohoneghcr, the Kaadam king. Mailer’s 
India in the XVth Century, 29. 

^ Tinnevelly Manual, 45, 47, Buchanan (Mysore, III. 97) makes them of tho Kuruba 
or shepherd caste. His story (Mysore, III. ILI, 1 l(i) is tho same as that adoptod by 
Bishop Caldwell, Thoy were tho treasury guardians of Pratiiprudru, king of tho 
Andhra country, or Warangal, who was overthrown l)y tho Musalmans in 1323. 
I’hcy camo to Shri Maha Vidy.l.ranya, a Malm .Svhmi and eleventh successor of 
Shankariiohilrya, and asked his help, IIo visited Cud and, according to his orders, 
Vijayauagar was begun and tinishod after seven years in 13,3.5. I'he pontiff crowned 
Hakka and gave him tho name of Hariliara RAyarii. Tho Portuguese historian 
Faria (Kerr, IV. 399) says Kinara, properly Charnataca, had no power till Boka a 
shepherd built Vijayanagar. 

“ MAdhav was a successor of Shankaniclutrya and head of the great Shriugeri 
monastery in the Kadnr district of Maisur. He wa.s a man of great learning. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Burnell he was the same as Shy ana, the famous commentator on the Vedas. 
Rice’s Mysore, I. 223. 

* Mr. Rico (Mysore, I. 224) gives the following table of the Vijayanagar kings. He 
notices that some of the dates ai-e doubtful and that most of tho.se handed down by 
tradition are wrong : 

VijayatMijar Kiiuja, 13SG-15S7. 


Harihara, Hakka, Hariyappa 

Bukka, Vira Bukkaima . . 

Harihara II. . 

Deva Riiya, Vijaya Ildya, Vijaya Bukka. 

Mallikdrjuna, Vira Mallanna, Frandha Deva . 

Virupiikaha . 

Naraea, Narasimh. 

Vira Narsiinh, Narsimh II. . 

Krishna R4ya | 

Achyuta Rdya ) . 

Saddsiva Rdya (Rdma Rdja regent usurps the throne 

till 1565) . 

Si’i Ranga Rdya (Tirumala Rdja, brother of Edina Rdja, 


1.3.36-1,3.50 
1350-1379 
1.379-1401 
1401 1451 
1451-1465 
146.5-1479 
1479-1487 
1487-1508 

1508-1.542 


1542-1.573 


1566) . 1.574-1.587 

Vira Venkatdpati ... .1587 

' The Tamil honour-giving plural of Rdya i.s Rdyar and the Telugu plural 
R.dyaJu. Caldwell’s Tinnevelly, 47- 
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district of uortli-west Maiaur. That Vijaj^anagar power was soon 
carried to the western coast is shown by the African traveller Abu 
Abdullah Muhammad, better known as Ibn Batuta, who visited the 
Ktoara coast in 1342. Ibn Batuta came to the island of Sindhbur, 
apparently Chitakul or Sintakura, the modern Sadashivgad close to 
Karwfir, which he notices was the head of thirty-six inland villages. 
He did not stop at Chitakul, but dropped anchor at a small island near 
it, apparently Anjidiv, in which was a temple and a water-cistern. 
He lauded on the island and found an ascetic leaning against a wall 
and placed between two idols. Ho seemed to be a Moslem but would 
not talk. He next came to the city of Hinaur, that is Honavar, on 
an estuary which received large vessels. The people wore Moslems 
of the Shiifai or Arab sect, famous sea-fighters, the men peaceful and 
religious, the women chaste and handsome. Most of them, both men 
and women, knew the Kuran by heart. There were twenty-three 
schools for boys and thirteen schools for girls.* The ruling chief 
was JamAl-ud-din Muhammad Ibn. He was subject to an infidel king 
named Hariab, that is Hariap or Hariappa (1336-1350) of Vijaya- 
feiagar. Jamal-ud-din was ono of the best of princes. He had an 
ai»my of about 6000 men and the people of Malabar, though a 
br>avo and warlike race, feared the chief of Hondvar for hia 
bravery at sea, and paid him tribute. Ibn Batuta went on to 
Kalikat and came back to Honavar where he found the chief 
preparing an expedition against the Island of Sindabnr or Chitakul. 
They went with a fleet of fifty-two vessels and found the people 
of iSindabur ready to resist them, but after a hard fight carried the 
place by assault. Ibn Batuta started for Hondvar and after a second 
visit to Kalikat camo back to Chitakul, but as he found the town 
besieged by an infidel king he left for the Mdhiiv Islands. Ho 
describes Malabar from Siuddbur to Kaulam or Quilon as all 
shaded with trees. At every half mile there was a wooden rest- 
house, a well, and a Hindu in charge. Ho gave water to Hindus in 
vessels and poured it into the hands of Musalmans. In most parts 
the Musalmdn merchants had houses and wore respected. In all the 
country there was not a span free from cultivation. Everybody 
had a garden with a house in the middle and round it a fence 
of wood. People travelled on beasts of burden, the king alone on a 
horse. Traders wore carried on men’s backs and nobles in a box 
on men’s shoulders. Merchants walked followed by two or three 
hundred carriers. Thieves were unknown because death was the 
punishment of theft. ^ 

Of Bukka or Vira Bukkanna (1350-1379), Hariapph’s brother and 
successor, Buchanan records an inscription, dated 1374 (S. 1297) from 
Cupatura or Kupgadde ten miles south-east of Banavdsi in the reign 
of Vira Buka Raja of Hasindvali, the Sanskrit of Anegundi the 
Biephaut Pit.^ Another inscription of tho same year (1374, S. 1297) 
foiund at Gokarn records a grant by Shri Vira Bukka Kdya by the favour 
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1 Yule’s Cathay, II. 416 

® Lee’s Ibn Batuta, 104, IQfi, 107,174. Yule (Cathiiy, II. 444) identifies Sindiihur with 
Ooa. It Buems to be the same as tho Portuguese Sintakura that is Chitakul now 
SadAaliivgad. ’ Mysore, III, a.33. 
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of the feet of Virupdksha, the local Shiv of Vijayanagar.^ Buchanan 
records a third grant, also found at Gokarn, by the son of Harihara 
Edya to support an inn.^ This falls within the reign of Harihara 
II. (1379-1401). He found a third inscription at Gokarn, of Buka 
Eaya Trilochia son of Harihara Eaya, king of Haifa, Tulav, and 
Konkan,** and another at Gersappa dated 1409 (S. 1322) in which 
by order of Pratdp Deva Eaya Trilochia, king of Vijayanagar, the 
Jain chief of Gersappa granted lands to a temple of Gunavanti at 
Gersappa.-* This mention of a Jain nnder-lord of the Vijayanagar 
kings at Gersappa supports a tradition which Buchanan learned 
from the Brdhmans of Bhatkal, that, nnder the Vijayanagar kings, 
there were local chiefs at Bhatkal, at Shir41i about five miles 
further north, at Chandavar about ten miles east of Kumta, at 
Gersappa, and at Mirjan, though the Brahmans made out that 
these chiefs were of the BrJhmanic and not of the Jain faith.® 
These Jain chiefs were probably, as in other parts of the Vijaya¬ 
nagar territory, styled Ndiks.® According to Musalmdn accounts, 
about 1368 Bukka suffered a series of defeats at the hands of 
Muhammad Shdh Bahmani (1358-1375.)^ 

Harihara II. (1379-1401), the third in succession and his s^on 
Deva Edya (1401-1451) greatly extended the power of Vijayanagiar. 
Harihara is said to have conquered Chola, Kerala, and Pandya, be¬ 
sides by his victories causing the days to appear cloudy to the tear- 
blinded wives of the Yavans or M usalmdns. During these two reigns 
their power extended over tlio whole of Kanara. This part of the 
Karnatak entirely escaped the bloody wars between Vijayanagai and 
the Bahmani kings which from time to time laid waste the borders 
of the Krishna and the Tungabhadra. Tho land seems to have 
been well governed and prosperous as the Musalmdn historians give 
wonderful accounts of tho wealth of Vijayanagar at the beginning 
and at the close of the reign of Deva Eaya (1401-1451).® During 


* Mysore, III. 170. 

* Buchanan (Mysore,III. 110) mentions arevenuo accountant in K.1,nara whose records 

went back to tlie ooniiue.st of the country by Barih.ara Riyalu in 1335. In support 
of the truth of these acoountinit’s records Sir T. Munro explains (Report of Slat 
May 1800) that tho value of the land liad led tlie accountants to take the greatest 
care of their papers. They were written i n black books which lasted more than a 
century ; two or three copies were made, and when a book became worn a fresh copy 
was taken and a memorandum entered in the title-page mentioning in the Shillivdhan 
era the year in which it was written, and the year in which the original had been 
written. Many of those books had lately been lost, but enough remained to make a 
complete abstract of the land-rent during 400 ye-ars. Ai’butlmot’s Life of Munro, 
1.163. “ Mysore, Iff. 170. ■* Mysore, III. 174. “ Mysore, III. 165. 

® Rice (Mysore, III. 98) says tho Vij.ayanagar kings governed outlying districts by 
chiefs called Ndiks. Bishop Caldwell (Tinnevelly Manual, 62-69) notices that 
Ndyak, which in Sanskrit means leader or chief, was in Southern India the heredi¬ 
tary title of certain Telugu castes. In Telugu the masculine singular is written 
Niiyudu and in Tamil Ndyakkan. It is the same word as the Malaydiam Ndyar) or 
Hair. Buchanan (III. 123) notices that in South Kdnara the Vijayanagar kijnga 
allowed the Jain chiefs to manage their own affairs. These local under-lords were 
also styled Pdligdrs which in Tamil is Pdlilyakdra, in Telugu Pdlegddu, and in Kdnaresb 
Palegdra. The word properly means the holder of a camp or military grant. Bishop 
Caldwell (Tinnevelly, 58) notices that the Vijayanagar or Telugu Pdlegdr was 
BupTOsed to bo the lord of thirty-three villages. 

f Wiggs’ Ferishta, II. 317, 320 ; Elliot and Bowson, VI. 231,232. 

“ Feri^ta (Briggs, II. 386) tells how Piroz Shdh Bahmani (1397 -1422), when he visit¬ 
ed his father-in-law Deva Riya in Vijayanagar, found the road for six miles outside 
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the reign of Deva Rdya, Vijayanagar was visited by two strangers 
^^icolo Conti an Italian, who was in India between 1420 and 1440, 
and Abd-er-Razzak, the ambassador of the Persian king Shilh Rukh 
to the king of Kalikat who was in Yijayanagar in ] 443. Nicolo Conti 
reached Holi that is Mount Dely on the Malabdr coast and from 
there went 300 miles inland to Vijayanagar or Bizonegalia. The 
city was sixty miles round and was said to contain 90,000 men 
able to bear arms. The king had 12,000 wives of whom 4000 wont 
on foot and served in his kitchen, 4000 went on horse-back, and 4000 
went in litters. Of the litter ladies 2000 were chosen as wives on 
condition that they would burn when the king diod.^ Nicolo was 
much impressed by a great car-festival. Two chariots crowded 
with priests and dancing-girls wore dragged along, people throwing 
themselves under the wheels that they might be crushed to death. 
Others, and this was esteemed a higher Sacrifice, drew a rope through 
their bodies and hung from the car like ornaments.^ Abd-or- 
Eazzak, the Persian ambassador, reached Vijayanagar from Man- 
galor. On his way he passed through Bednur whose houses were 
like palaces, its beauties like houris, and its temples and other 
buildings marvels of sculpture and painting. He found Vijayanagar, 
where he arrived at the end of April 1443, an exceeding large and 
populous city, the seat of a king of great power whose kingdom 
stiretched from Ceylon to Kulburga and from Bengal to Malabar. 
Most of the land was well tilled and fertile and there were about 
300 8ea-]iorts each equal to Kalikat.® There woro 1000 elephants 
and an army of over a million men. There was no more absolute 
rdi in India than the king of Vijayanagar. The city had seven 
fortified walls one within the other. The first or outmost circle 
enclosed a space eight miles (2'parasangs) across. Between the first, 
second, and third circles of wall were fields and gardens, and from 
the third to the seventh or inmost circle the space was closely 
crowded with markets and shops. The seventh or central circle 
was on a hill. In it was the palace of the king and four markets 
with a lofty arcade and magnificent gallery at the head of each. 
The markets were broad and long. There were always sweet fresh 
flowers and the different crafts had separate quarters. Many streams 
flowed along polished and level stone channels. On the right of 
the palace, which was the loftiest building in the city, was a pillared 
hall where the minister did justice. On the left was the mint 
with hollow chambers full of masses of molten gold. Opposite the 
mint was the police oflico with 12,000 soldiers. Behind the mint 
was a market 300 yards long by twenty broad, whore the dancing- 
girls lived, very beautiful, rich, and accomplished. The king was 
exceedingly young, of a spare body, rather tall, and of an olive colour. 
During Abd-er-Razzak’s stay at Vijayanagar, the brother of the king 
killed many of the leadingnobles and all but succeededinassassinating 
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of the oity-gato spread with cloth of golil, velvet, .satin, .and other rich stuffs. The 
two princes rode between ranks of beautiful boys and girls who waved plates of gold 
and silver flowers over their heads and threw them to be gathered by the people. 

' Major’s India in the XVth Century, III. 6. 

“ Major’s India in the XVth Century, III, 28, ’ Klliot and Dowwn, IV, 699, 103. 
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thoking. Tko kiug sat on a throne of gold inlaid with jewels and the 
walls of tho throne room were lined with plates of gold. During part 
of the time Abd-er-linzzak was there a Christian was minister.^ 
There was a wonderful festival at Dasara time or Mahdnavami, the 
September full-moon. Tho groat plain near the city was hllod with 
enchanting pavilions covered with most delioato and tasteful pictures 
of animals, and there was one pillared mansion nine stories high for the 
king. For three days, with the most gorgeous display, dancing-girls 
danced and sang, fireworks blazed, and showmen and jugglers 
performed wonderful feats. Abd-er-Razzak left Vijayanagar on 
the 5th of November 1443 a,nd reaehed Mangalor on tho 23rd of 
tho same mouth. It was impossible within reasonable space to give 
an idea how well the country Wiis peopled. All the people, high and 
low, even tho workers in the market-places, wore jewels and gilt 
ornaments in their cars and round their nocks, arms, wrists, and 
fingers. From Mangalor he went to the port of Honfivar or Hanur 
and there arranged for a vessel to take him back to Persia. He 
started on the 28th of January and reached Ormuz on the 22nd of 
April after a voyage of sixty-live days." 

During tho reigns of Dev Raya’s successors Mallikdrjuna (1451 
1465) and Virupaksha (1165- 1479), the power of Vijayanaga';r 
greatly declined. On the coast their greatest loss was tho capture bf 
Goa by tho Musalmdua in 1470.® Formerly trade was distributed 
among the different Kiinara ports, but, after the Musalm4n conquest, 
trade was compelled to centre at Goa. In 1479 the old Musalmdn 
traders of Houfivar migrated to Goa and were so important an addi* 
tion that the new, now tho old or Musalmdn, town of Goa was built 
to receive them.^ According to tho Russian traveller Athanasius 
Nikitin, who was in the Deccan about 1474, tho king of Bidar 
attacked tho very powerful Hindu prince Kadam and took his 
capital Bichonoghur, a vast city surrounded by three forts and 
crossed by a river. In tho capture 20,000 people woro killed.® It 
was perhaps in consequence of tlio ill-fortune of Mallikarjuna and 
Virupaksha that in 1479 the old family was set aside and a new 
dynasty founded by Narasa orNarsingh. According to one account 
Narsingh (1479-1487) was tho slave of the last king Virupaksha ; 
according to another account ho was a chief of Telinganaj and 
according to a third of Tulav or South Kiinara. Ho is said to have 
been a Yadav of tho family of Krislina Rdya and the son of Shokhara 
and Bukkama. His conquests extended over the whole of the south 
and ho is said to have founded Soringapatam in Maisur. Narsingh was 
succeeded by Vira Nar.singh or Narsingh II. who ruled from 1487 
to 1508 and from whom the early I’ortuguese called the whole of 
Southern India the kingdom of Narsinga.® Of Narsingh Buchanan 


’ Major’s Inilti in the XVtli Century, 41. 

® Elliot aiul Dowson, IV. lO.S-12.5 ; Major’s India in the XVth Century, III, 1 -49. 
Briggs’ Eiirishta, II. 48.5. 

* Conimentaries of Ilalhoquerque, IT. xeix. According to Faria (Kerr, VI, 130) 
Goa belonged to the Moors of Iloudvar before it was taken by the Bahnianis. 

* Major’s India in the XVth Century, IV. 29. 

* It is doubtful whether there were two rulere of the name of Narsingh. Dr. 
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records the following grants from Kanara: In fcho temple of 
Dhfireshvai'j about six miles south of Kumta, in 1409 (S. 1422) a 
coppor-plato grant by Deva Raya Wodeyar Tri lochia which is said 
to be a name of the Vijayanagar kings becauso they governed the 
TeluguSj Tamils, and Karnatakas also in the temple of Dhareshvar 
in 1501 an order from Trinetra Solva Narasingha Nayaka, king of 
three seas and of Anegundi to Dovarasu Wodeyar to grant lands to 
Brdhmans ; ^ also in the same place and date, a grant by Solva Deva 
BAya Wodeyar Raja of Nagarthat is Vijayanagar, Haiga^ Tulav, 
and Konkana, At Beidaru or Bednur Buchanan also found an 
inscription dated 1506 (S. 1429) in the reign of Jebila Nara- 
singha Raya, the groat king of Vijayanagar in which Kedali Basvapa 
Aisa Wodoya.r was appointed Rayada of Barkaru with orders to 
restore the lauds of the gods and of Brahmans.® It seems also to 
have been during the reign of Narsingh in 1499 (S. 1422) that Sada- 
shiv N ayak, the founder of the family of Kilidi, Ikkori, or Bednur was 
placed in power on the southern borders of North Kanara.* 

During the reign of Narsingh II. an event occurred which deeply 
effected tlio future of the Vijayanagar territories on the Kanara 
coast. Vasco da Gama sighted Mount Dely in South Kanara on the 
2'6thof August IIDS.® On his return from thoMalabAr coast, which 
he had been forced to leave before the proper season, Vasco da Gama 
stopped at the islands off KundApur now named the St. Mary Isles, and 
with the approval of the people, whose friendship ho won by the gift 
of shirts and other articles, set up a cross and called the island El 
Padron do Saucta Maria.® Ho next called at Atijidiv and remained 
there from about tho 25th of Novoinher to the 10th of December. Tho 
Portuguese wore greatly pleased with Anjidiv. There were good 
water-springs and tho upper part of tho island had a fine stone cistern. 
There was also much wood. The only person on the island was a 
MusalmAii beggar or Jogi who lived onriceandherhs which herecoived 
from passing boats.’^ While tho Portuguese were on tho island they 
wore supplied with fish, fowls, and vegetables by fishermen who 
lived on a river about a mile distant, named Cintacola, that is 
Chitakul, now SadAshivgad, at the mouth of the Align or KAlinadi 
river.® Tho nows that Portugiieso ships wore anchored at Anjidiv 
spread along the coast. From Honavar a corsair named Timoja, that 
is Timmaya, came with eight boats covered with branches, so that 
they looked like a floating island, in tho hope of surpi'ising them; but 
his boats were mot and scattered by tho Portuguese artillery,® When 
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Burnell (Dravidian Paleography, 5.')) carries on Virnpilksha the last of tho earlier 
dynasty to 141)0. The Portuguese historian Piiria-y-,Suza (Kerr, VI. 399) says the 
ihrone was usurped hy Narsingh, after whom the city was cidlod Narsingh instead of 
lisnagar. 

* Mysore, III. Ifi4. ^ Mysore, III. 164. ® Mysore, III, 109. 

* M 3 'Sore, [II. 254. Three Voyages of Vasco da Oawa, Ixxx. 

^ Castanheda in Kerr’s Voyages, II, .385. 'The St. Mary Isles are about twenty 
miles south of Bhatkal. 

^ Castanhod.a’s fuller account is given under Places of Interest. 

* Vasco da Gama’s Three Voyages, 242-244. 

“ Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama, 244. Castanheda says these lioats belonged to 
the Zaraorin. Kerr’s Voyages, II, 330 , 
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news of tlie strange ships reached Goa, Sabayo, that is Yusuf Adil 
Shdh of Bijd,pur, but it was more probably the Sabayo's local 
governor, ordered a Musalman Jew, who was at the head of his navy, 
to take some boats, find out who the strangers were, and if possible 
bring them prisoners to Goa. The Jew hid his vessels near the 
mouth of the Kalinadi, But the Portuguese were warned by their 
friends the Hindu fishci’men, and when the Jew in a small boat 
passed their ships as if by accident and hailed them in Castilian, they 
appeared to be delighted and persuaded him to come on board. 
When the Jew was secured, Vasco da Gama flogged him for his 
treachery, and then with the Jew’s help destroyed the Goa boats and 
carried him to Portugal, whore he was baptised under the name 
of Gasper da Gama.^ When Vasco da Gama returned in 1503 he saw 
near Anjidiv some thievish craft belonging to Timmaya of Honavar, 
a great sea-robber who paid part of the plunder to the king of 
Gersappa who ruled the country.'^ The pirate boats were pursued 
into the Hondvar river. On entering the river the Portuguese 
were attacked from palisades by small guns and arrows. They forced a 
landing, and the people fled leaving some vessels on the beach laden 
with goods which the Portuguese burned. They then went on by 
another creek to Hondvar town which was large and had many fightinjg 
men. They fell on it, and, as the people fled, burnt the town and dll 
that was in it. Next day they reached the port of Bhatkal. Hdre 
were many Moorish ships, because this was a great place for loading 
rice, iron, and sugar, which wore sent to all parts of India. They 
found cannon planted on a wall upon a rock at the bar and the people 
throw stones at the ships. They pushed on, and landing drove the 
Moors from some wharfs leaving behind them largo quantities of rice 
and sugar. The Portuguese returned to their boats and went up the 
river to the town. On their way they were met by an envoy from 
the Bhatkal chief who had boon sent to declare his master’s willingness 
to submit to the Portuguese. Da Gama said that hq had no wish to 


' Three Voyages, 244, 246, 253. Castanlicda’s version is somewhat different, 
According to liim Vasco was ashore cleaning the bottom of his ship when the 
stranger arrived. He came and embraced them .all .and professed to be an Italian 
Christian. Gasper seems to have come back to India with Uabr.al in August 1500. 
See Kerr’s Voyages, 11. 387, 390, 405. According to Varthoina (1505, Badger’s 
Edition, 116) the captain of Goa at this time was a Mameluke, that is a Greek or 
Circassian Musalmttn of Christian birth, and 400 of the garrison were Mamelukes. Of 
the condition of tlie people the only reference that has been traced in the account of 
the first voyage is tliat the Moor morehants wore rich, but the people of the country 
had no profit or income, only enough to keep them in life. Three Voyages, 154. This 
applied to Malabiir rather than to Kilnara. 

^ Gasper Correa (Three Voyages, .309) calls Timmaya a foreign Moor. Ho seems to 
have been a Hindu. At the time of the arrival of the Portuguese trade was much 
troubled by pirates. Some from Goa, taken by the Portuguese in 1498 at Chitakul 
had javelins, long swords, barge bucklers of board covered with hide, very ligh 
and long bows, and broad-pointed cane arrows. Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama 
252. Others from HonAvar in the same year are described as ornamented wit' 
flags and streamers, beating drums and sounding trumpets, and filled with roweri. 
Kerr’s Voyages, II. 387- Further south, the pirates of Poroa on the MalahAr coast 
in 1514 had small vessels called katurs like brigantiuos easily roM'ed. They went with 
bows and arrows and so crowded round any ship they found becalmed, that they 
made it surrender by shooting arrows. They took the vessel and set the people safe 
on shore, and what they stole they shared with the lord of the country., Stanley’* 
Barbosa, 17. 
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harm them and would make a treaty on four conditions; that the chief 
paid tribute, did not trade in pepper, brought no Turks, and had no 
dealings with Kalikat. Tho chief said he could not pay a money 
tribute, but would give a thousand loads of common and 500 loads 
of fine rice a year. He could give no more because he was a tenant 
of the king of Vijayanagar to whom the country belonged. When 
Da Gama was satisfied that these statements were true he received 
the rice and confirmed the treatyIn 1505 Dorn Francisco d' 
Almeida, the first Portuguese viceroy, built a fort at Anjidiv, set a 
garrison of eighty men in it, and left two brigantines to protect trade.^ 
While Almeida was at Anjidiv building the fort, ambassadors came 
from Honavar bringing presents and a friendly message from the 
chief. Several merchants also waited on him, and Moors brought 

{ iresents from Chitakul or Cintacora, where the Bijfipur king had 
ately built a fort and garrisoned it with 800 men. From Anjidiv 
Almeida went to Honavar, and being ill-received, attacked it. 
The people defended themselves bravely and discharged prodigious 
shower.s of arrows by one of which Almeida was wounded. Both the 
town and the ships took fire and the Portuguese for a time were 
touch troubled by the smoko. Lourenco, the viceroy’s son, who was 
^terwards (1608) killed in the great fight with the Egyptian and 
Gujarat fleets at Cheul in Kolaba, made a circuit through the woods 
to get behind the town. He came across a detachment of the enemy 
arid was on tho point of being defeated, when his father came to his 
help. Timmaya, the governor of the city and tho owner of several 
ships, came out and made excuses for his chief. As he was a man 
of graceful manners and appearance, and as he engaged that his 
master should become a vassal of the Portuguese, Almeida agreed 
to make a treaty.^ During the same year (1505) an ambassador 
from Narsingh, who styled himself king of kings and over-lord of 
the king of Honavar, reached the Portuguese viceroy at KAnanur.* 
The viceroy gave him a prompt audience on board ono of his ships. 
The ambassador said that his master was anxious to come to any 
agreement which would favour trade between his subjects and tho 
Portuguese. He gave the viceroy leave to build a fort in any 
port of his dominions except at Bhatkal, because he had ceded 
Bhatkal to another. Finally, to tighten the bond of union between 
him and the king of Portugal, ho offered his sister, a princess of rare 
beauty, in marriage to tho prince of Portugal. These words were 
accompanied by very rich presents.® 

Of tho district of Kanara and of its over-lord Narsingh of 
Vijayanagar, tho Italian traveller Vartheraa, who was in Kanara 
about 1503, gives interesting particulars.® 


Ho mentions that 
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* Vasco da Gama’s Three Voyages, 310- 312. 

“ Castanheda in Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 79. Theearly Portugueao fleets found Anjidiv 
a most convenient station for watering and refitting. Details are given under 
Anjidiv. “ Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 80. 

^ According to Cardinal Luiz (Os. Portnguezos, Lisbon, 1848, I. GG) the Vijayanagar 
ambassador came to Anjidiv. But two embassies are not likely to have been sent. 

® Os. Portnguezos, II. 139, 140. 

“ Varthema"s dates are difficult to follow. Mr. Badger Axes his time in Kdnsra at 
1505, p. 177. 
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Centacola, th.<it is Cbitakul, had a pagan lord who was not very rich. 
In the city were many Moorish merchants, and a great quantity of 
cow-hoef, much rico, and the usual good Indian fruit. The people 
woro tawny, and went naked, barefoot, and bareheaded. The lord 
was subject to the king of Bathaoala that is Bhatkal, Next to 
Chitakul was Anzediv or Anjidiv, an island half a mile from the 
mainland and inhabited by Moors and pagans. The' water was 
excellent but the air was not wholesome, nor was tho island fertile. 
There was a good harbour between tho island and the mainland.^ A 
day from Anjidiv was Onor or Hondvar whose king was a pagan and 
subject to king Narsingh. Ho was a good fellow, a great friend of 
the Portuguese, who wont naked except a cloth round his middle, and 
had seven or eight ships which were always cruising about. The 
air was perfect and the people long-lived. There were wild hogs, 
stags, wolves, lions, .and many strange birds, and many peacocks 
and parrots. They had beef of cows, that is rod cows, and sheep 
in abundance. There was a great deal of rice, .and roses, flowers and 
fruit flourished throughout the year.” Bathacala or Bhatkal was a 
very noble city, five days distant from tho Doocan. It was a walled 
city, very beautiful, about a mile from tho sea, along a small riverr 
which was the only approach and passed close to tho walls. Thefe 
was no sea-port. Tho king who was a pagan was subject to king 
Narsingh. The people were idolaters after the manner of the people 
of Kalikat.^ Thoro were also many Moori.sh merchants who lived 
according to the Muhammadan religion. It was a district of great 
traffic with quantities of rice and abundance of sugar’, especially of 
sugar candied according to tho Italian manner. There were few horses, 
mules, or asses, hut there were cows, buffaloes, sheep, oxen, and 
goats. Thero was no grain, barley, or vegetables, but nuts and figs 
after the manner of Kalikat and the other usual excellent fruits of 
India.'* *• Varthema wont from Kananur fifteen days east to Bisinegar 
that is Vijayanagar. He describes tho city as belonging to the king 
of Narsinga very large and strongly walled. It stood on tho side 
of a mountain with three circles of walls, the outmost circle seven 
miles round. The site w,as beautiful, tho air the best ever seen, 
and round tho city woro hunting places and fowling places. It 
seemed a second paradise. The land was rich and there was 
much trade aud every delicacy. 'I'he king and all his kingdom were 
idolaters, worshipping the devil in the same way as the people of 
Kalikat. Ho was the richest king Viirthema ever hoard of. His 
Brdlimans said ho had £4000 {Pardaos 12,000) a day. He was 
always at war. He had 40,000 horsemen, whoso horses were worth 
£100 to £260 {Pardaos 300-800) for horses were scfirce, 400 
elephants, and soma dromodarios. Ho was a great Mend of tht3 


* Badger's Varthema, 120. “ V<arthema, 121-122. 

^ Varthema (Badger, 151) noticed at Kalikat a very great number of merchants from 
Bathacala or Bhatkal. 

*• Badger’s Varthema, 119-120. Mr. Badger takes these details as applying to 
Baitknl, that is KdrwAr. It is true that Varthema, who was travelling south, mentions 
Bathacala before ho mentions Chitakul, Anjidiv, or Hondvar. It is also true that he 
makes the chief of Chitakul subject to the king of Bathacala. Still the want of a port, 
the mile up the river, tho walled town, tho likeness to Kalikat, and the five days 
from the Deooan, all suit Bhatkal, and do not suit Baitknl cove near Kdrwdr. 
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Cliristiana, and the Portuguese did him much honour. He wore a 
cap of gold brocade, and when he went to war a quilted dress of 
cotton with an over-garment full of golden piastres and hung with 

1 'ewels. The ornaments on his horse were worth more than an 
talian city. He rode out with three or four kings, many lords, and 
five or six thousand horse. The men of condition wore cloth of 
gold on their head and a short shirt ; their feet were bare. The 
common people were naked except a cloth round the middle. 
Travelling was everywhere safe except in some places from lions.' 
In his review of India at the time of the establishment of 
Portuguese power on the Kanara coast, Faria mentions Onor that is 
Honavar and Baticalo that is Bhatkal. He also mentions the river 
of Oentacola that is Chitakul opposite Anjidiv.^ 

In 1506 the Sabaia, that is Yusuf Adil Sh^h (1489-1510) of 
Bij^ipur,® sent a fleet of sixty sail against Anjidiv under a renegade 
Portuguese Antonio Fernando, who had taken the Musalman name 
of Abdulla. The Portuguese garrison, whose commander was 
Passauqia a noble Genoese, though ill-oquippod and taken by 
surprise, defended the island with such gallantry that Abdulla with- 
drew. Almeida, the Portuguese viceroy, seeing how liable it was to 
jtttaok aud how large a garrison it required, ordered the Anjidiv 
fort to be destroyed.'*' In 1508 Portuguese ships are mentioned as 
going to got cloves at Baticala or Bhatkal, a fortress ninety miles 
south of Goa.® In this year the Portuguese were threatened by the 
joint fleets of Egypt and Gujarat, atid they are said to have owed 
to Timmaya timely news of the movements of the Egyptian fleet. 
Towards the close of 1508 the Egyptian and GumiAt fleets defeated 
the Portuguese at the mouth of the Oheul river. Though 
victorious they suffered severely, and partly from the well-founded 
suspicions of the Gujardt king that the Egyptians were likely to 
prove not less dangerous enemies than the Portuguese, the fleets 
withdrew to Diu and in February 1509 wore totally defeated by 
the Portuguese viceroy Dom Luiz d’Almeida. In reward for his 
faithfulness in warning them of the movements of the Egyptian fleet, 
the Portuguese agreed to help Timmaya to attack his rival the chief of 
Bhatkal. When the Portuguese reached Honavar they found that 
the quarrel was over and their services were not required. King 
Narsingh was dead and his son Krishna (1508-1642), after his 
installation, had come to Gokarn to weigh himself against gold. Out 
of respect fortheir over-lord the rival chiefs had stayed their quarrel.® 

Krishna Raya succeeded in 1508 and ruled apparently till 1542. 
According to one account he was a younger son, and according to 
another account an illegitimate son of Narsingh. 'J’he mother of 
the elder son is said to have persuaded Narsingh to order Krishna 
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^ Badger’s Varthema, 125-131. ^ Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 83, 86. 

® Faria knew that the origin of the Ali Adil title Sabayo, that is Savai, was Sava in 
Persia whore Yusuf the founder was brought up. Kbit, VI. 130; compare Briggs’ 
Perishta, III, 8. 

* Castanheda in Kerr, VI. 9; Balda?us, 95, 96. In the Three Voyages of Vasco 
da Gama, p. 231, a saying of Almeida’s is quoted, ‘I built the castle of Kiinanur and 
dismantled Anjidiv.’ 

° Commentaries of Dalboquerque, II. 63 * Mr. Mack's History. 

B 816—14 
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Raya’s death, but bis life was saved by bis fatbor’s minister Timma 
Raja whose talents afterwards added greatly to the success of 
Krishna Raya’s reign.^ 

Of Krishna Raya’s rule in Kanara Buchanan records the following 
inscriptions: A stono grant found in Gokarn dated 1519 (S. 1442) 
by Ratnappa Wodeyar and Vijayappa Wodeyar of Barkaru, feuda¬ 
tories of Sri Vira Krishna Rd.ya of Vijayanagar an inscription 
at Baidara or Bednnr, dated 1523 (S. 1445) in the time of 
Devarasu Wodeyar Rdja of Sanghitapura, the son of Sanga RAya 
Wodeyar, an under-lord of Krishna Rdya, the chief of rajas in wealth, 
a king equal to Parmoshvar ;•* a grant to the village accountant 
of Gokarn dated 1529 (S. 1452) by Maharnandaleslivar Krishna 
Devarasu Wodeyar, king of Vijayanagar, Haiva, Tulava, and 
Konkan}^ at Gokarn a copper-plate land grant dated 1527 
(S.1450) by Krishna Raya'* and in 1539 (S.1462) at Dhareshvar 
about six miles south of Kumta a grant by Krishna Devarasu 
Wodeyar Trilochia.** According to Mr. Rico, probably at no time in 
the history of the south did any of its political divisions equal in 
extent and power the Vijayanagar of Krishna Rdya. About 1520 
he severely defeated the Muhammadans, and for long after the 
defeat a good understanding prevailed between the courts oS 
Vijayanagar and Bijapur.^ He kept possession of all the country up 
to the Krishna j eastwards he captured Warangal and ascended to 
Cuttack where ho married the daughter of the chief. He was a 
groat patron of Sanskrit and Tolugu litei’ature and had eight poets 
at his court.** Besides being a successful warrior Krishna is believed 
to have made an excellent land revenue settlement in Maisur and in 
theKarndtak. Buchanan mentions the tradition,** and, in support of 
it, records that revenue papers in the possession of a Brahman 
accountant at Gokarn showed a revenue settlement in lands near 


^ Mr. Rice (Mysore, I. 231) notices as a serious difliculty that in Krishna’s grants the 
name of Achyuta .KiVya also occurs. He seems to incline to the opinion that both 
names refer to Krishna BAya. According to Dr. Burnell, Krishna’a reign ended in 15.30 
and Achyuta ruled from 1534 to 11)42. Caldwell’s Timievclly, 46. Ono of Buchanan’s 
inscriptions given in the text, if accurate, shows that Krishna was ruling in 1539 
(S.1462). - Mysore, HI. 171. 

^ Mysore, III, 100. Sanghitapura is the modern Hadwali, about twelve miles east of 
BhatkaL ^ ^ Mysore, .111, 171. Mysore, HI. ]68. Mysore. III. 164. 

^ Of this great victory the I'ortugucao historian Faria-y-Su7:a (Kerr, VI. 179) gives 
the following details. In 1520, KrishiiarAo, king of Vijayanagar, collected 35,000 horse, 
730,000 foot, and 586 elephants with 12,000 water-carriers and 20,000 dancing-girls, to 
recover the great castle of Radiol, tliat is RAichur, wliich Bijilpur had taken from him. 
Adil Shdh came to relieve llAichur, hut w\as defeated and forced to fly, forty Bortuguese 
in his army fighting with great valour. KrishnarAo jiressed the siege but with no suc¬ 
cess till Oliristoplierde Fii^ueredo and twenty Portuguese came with horses. Fiqueredo 
asked the king if he might attempt to assault the fort. Krishnarilo agreed and the 
second assault being well backed by the Vijayanagar troops, was successful. Soon 
after Adil Shdh sent an embassy to Krishnardo, asking for the restoration of prisoners 
and plunder. Krishnardo agreed on condition that Atlil Slulh would acknowledge liif 
supreme authority as Emperor of KAnara and come to kiss his foot. This dcgradiin 
condition was accepted but its performance was delayed. Meanwhile Ray de Melcij 
who commanded in Goa, taking advantage of the decline of Bijdpur power, took part 
of the country near the isle of Goa. 

^ Rico, I. 230 ; Tinnovelly Maniud, 48. According, apparently to inscriptions (Rice’s 
Mysore, I. 230), Krishna conqtiercd as far as Sdlsette. This must mean the Portuguese 
possessions in Goa. Goa Salsette formerly included a much larger tract of land than 
It now includes, Dr.G.Da Cunha. See below p. 115,116, ^Mysore, I. 268. 
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Mirjan winch, according to tradition, dated from the time of Krishna 
Rayad An inscription near Balagamve, across tho Maisur border 
from Banaviiaij records that the government demands from the 
country between Kagar and Vereda had been settled by a Jain 
officer during the reign of Krishna Rayarud Mr. Rico also notices 
that the Vijayanagar kings introduced a regular system of land 
revenue into Maisur,'^ and from the inquiries he made on taking 
possession of Kdnara in 1799, Sir T. Munro camo to the conclusion 
that under the Vijayanagar kings Kdnara enjoyed remarkable 
prosperity. Land was valuable and much sought after.* Mr. Rice 
quotes from a paper in the Mackenzie Collection the following 
account of tho revenue management of the Vijayanagar territory : 
To improve the revenue tho Q-overnment advanced money to small 
landholders that they might add to their stock and spread tillage. 
They repaired ponds and water-channels and dug wells. They 
granted leases to heads of villages and helped them to induce people 
from neighbouring states to settle and till waste lands. The growth 

articles valued in trade was encouraged. Seeds and plants wore 
procured and the people were taught how to grow sugar, indigo, and 
opium. Traders were encouraged to settle by tho grant of advances, 
p,nd in times of peace the state cattle wore used to carry grain from 
butlying parts to trade centres.® 

Thougli at first he seems to have been loss well disposed to tho 
Portuguese than his father, Krishna Rdya maintained friendly 
relations with tho Portuguese. It was beyond doubt greatly owing 
to Portuguese horses, woap^ons, and artillerymen that he was so 
successful in his wars with Bijapur, the deadly enemy of Portuguese 
power. Towards the close of 1508, tho year of Krishna Rdya’a 
succession, the great Afonso Dalboqnerque, the conqueror of Goa, 
Ormuz, and Malacca, and the establisher of Portuguese supremacy 
in the eastern seas, came to India. Almeida, the former viceroy, a 
great warrior and lover of power, was very unwilling to make way 
for Diilboquerque and ho did not actually become viceroy till 
November 1509.® Boon after his arrival Timmaya of Honavar 
waited on Dalboquerquo and tried to induce him to attack Goad 
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^ Under this settlement government took one-half of the estimated produce of 
gardens and ono-foiirth of rice land. There was a shop-tax and no house-tax. I'rioea 
seemed to lia\'e been much tho same at the time of the sottleinent as they were in 
1800. Buchanan, Ilf., 171,172. “ Buchanan’s Mysore, III. 234. 

Rice’s Mysore, I. 471. Munro to Board of Revenue, 31st May 1800. 

“ Rice’s Mysore, I. 479 -480. The truth of this account may perhaps be doubted, It 
seems closely to correspond to wh.at Bishop Caldwell describes (Tiuuevolly Manual, 35) 
asiiarrativcafromthe Mackenzie Collection, little better than pure invention, dating from 
tho beginning of the present century and attributing to an early ruler the characteristics 
land aims of a good Knglish Collector. Whether Bishop Caldwell is correct or not in 
]his estimate of these papers, Sir T. Munro has shown beyond doubt (Life, I, 65) that 
very moderate rents were introduoed into Kdiiara early in the fourteenth century 
and were not raised till after the overthrow of Vijayanagar ijower. The Kilnara 
rates seem to have been fixed, speei.ally low because of the (.Ulfieulty of the country, 
its distauee from head-quarters, and the turbulence of its people- In the neighbour, 
hood of Vijayanagar the laud rates were much higher (Munro’s Life, 1.63,64). 

® Faria in Kerr, VI. 126. 

’’ Com. Ualb. II. 53. Faria (Kerr, VI. 129) doacribes Timmaya as a powerful pirate 
who was anxious to be friendly with the Portuguese because he had been spoiled of his 
inheritance. 
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At the close of 1509 or early in 1510 Dalboquerque sent two ambas¬ 
sadors to king Krishna at Vijayanagar, Frey Luiz a Franciscan 
friar and Gasper Chanoco, proposing an offensive and defensive 
league against Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur, offering a monopoly of 
the horse trade between Ormuz and Bhatkal, and asking leave to 
build a fort at Bhatkal.^ 

In 1510j when Afonso Dalboquerque was at Mirjfin on his way to 
Sokotrain the hope of destroying the power and trade of the Turks in 
the Red Sea, he was met by Timmaya who dissuaded him from going 
to seek the Moors at Sokotra when he had them at hand in Goa.* 
Yusuf Adil Shah was dead and Goa was dead with him. The place 
was not strong, the defenders were few, the Portuguese fleet could 
easily pass the Goa bar as there was twenty-one feet of water at high 
tide. In consequence of Timmaya’s advice Dalboquerque changed 
his course and bore down on the castle of Chitakul (25th February 
1510). As they were casting anchor Timmaya came with thirteen 
boats and a large body of men from Honavar. Timmaya renewed 
his assurance that the king of Goa was dead, the place poorly 
defended, the garrison in arrears, and the people discontented. 
Dalboqiiorque called his captains and they agreed that Goa should 
be attacked. Timmaya sent men by land who fell upon the fortress^ 
of Chitakul in which was a commandant and a body of men. This 
fortress was on the bank of the river which divided Hondvar frorn 
Goa. The garrison lied and Timmaya's men throw down part of the 
fort, set fire to the buildings, and carried off some pieces of artillery 
which the Turks had placed there,® On tho Ist of March (1510) the 
Portuguese captured the fort of Panjim close by the entrance 
of the Goa bar, and two days later the town and fort were 
surrendered without further struggle.* Within a year or two before 
its capture by Dalboquerque the strength and importance of Goa 
had greatly increased. According to the Portuguese traveller 
Duarte Barboa.a, who was minutely acquainted with the west coast 
of India between 1500 and 1514, the Babayur Delcani, that 
is Yusuf Adil Shah (1489-1510) of Bijapur, was very fond of Goa 
and at one time thought of making it his head-quarters. Under 
him it was a great place of trade with many Moors, white men, 
and rich merchants, and many great gentile merchants. To its 
good port flocked ships from Mecca, Aden, Ormuz, Cambay, and 
the Malabar country. Sabayur Delcani lived much in Goa and 
kept there his captain and men-at-arms, and without his leave no 
one went out or in by land or by sea. The town was large with 
goodly buildings and handsome streets and a fine fortress. There 
were many mosques and Hindu temples. After the defeat of the 
Egyptian fleet at Diu in 1509 Sabayur called all the Runiis, that ia 


’ Com. Dalb. II. Ixv.; Os. Port. III. 26. Mr. Mack calls Gaspor, one of the.. 
ambassadors, a converted Jew of Bhatkal. If this is correct he probably was the 
Jew admiral of Goa who was taken by Vasco da Gama in 1499 and made a Christian 
under the name of Gasper. (See above p. 102). To the conditions mentioned in the 
text Mr, Mack adds a provision that Krishna should show favour to the Ohristifva 
religion. “Faria in Kerr, VI. 129. 

* Com, Dalb, H, 86, * Com, Dalb. II. 89, 91 ; Faria in Kerr, VI. 131. 
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Turks and Mamelukes^ to kim and treated them with great honour.* 
Ho hoped with their help to defeat the Portnguose. Much money 
was collectedj great ships and handsome Europenn-liko galleys and 
brigantines were built, and much artillery of brass and iron was 
prepared. When the preparations were well advanced they set out 
and took all native craft that plied under a Portuguese pass.^ 

After the surrender of Goa Dalboquerquo made liberal arrange¬ 
ments for the land revenue, reducing the amount by fifty per cent 
and entrusting the collection to Hindus under Portuguese supervi¬ 
sion.® In April he sent Diogo Fernandes de Beja with 200 men 
to rebuild Chitakul and remain there. But Diogo found the fort 
too ruined to bo held and went back to Goa.* Before two months 
were over reports reached Goa that Adil Shah had collected a great 
army for the recovery of Goa and that the advance guard was 
already close at hand. In May 1510 the main body of the Bijjlpur 
army entered Goa territory by the pass of Agdshi.® The fort was 
attacked and after a siege of twenty-one days Dalboquerque was 
forced to withdraw to his ships.® 

About this time a letter reached Dalboquerque from king 
Beisore, perhaps Basvardj of Gersappa saying that king Krishna 
pad written that Bijapur was seeking his alliance against the 
Iportuguesoj that Krishna had refused saying that Bijdpur had 
robbed him of Goa aud lie was delighted that his friends the Portu¬ 
guese should hold it; that he meant to help the Portuguese to keep 
the place; and that ho had told the Gersappa chief to give the 
Portuguese any assistance he could. The Gersappa chief declared 
his readiness to help the Portuguese with his own body and with all 
the resources of his kingdom.* 

Timmaya had hoped that when the Portuguese took Goa they 
would hand it to him. To this Dalboquerque would not agree, and 
though he treated him with courtesy and made him the chief man 
in the kingdom of Goa, Timmaya was disappointed. And when he 
saw that as soon as the main body of the Bijapur troops entered 
Goa the Portuguese had to take to their ships (20th May 1510), he 
began to doubt whether he bad been wise in allying himself with 
them.® He wrote to king Krishna to say that if he brought a strong 
force he and net the Portuguese would be masters of Goa.® After 
abandoning the fort of Goa the Portuguese spent the rest of June 
and part of July in their ships in the Goa river. On the 2l8t of July 
Dalboquerque attempted to cross the bar; but it was still too 
stormy and he was not able to leave till the 15th of August.*® At 
sunset, on the day they started, the Portuguese were cheered by 
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^ Eumi, proMrly an inhabitant of Anatolia in Asia Minor, in thia caae ia Mameluke 
.■athor than Turk. There were Kuropeans in the Egyptian fleet at Diu aa the 
Portugueae found hooka in Latin, Italian, and Portuguese. Earia in Kerr, VI. 119. 

“Stanley’s Barbosa, 74-77. “Com. Dalb. II. 127. ‘Corn. Dalb. II. 135. 

“Com. i>alb. II. 125. According to Faria (Kerr, VI. 133) one detachment of the 
Bijftpur ai-my was commanded by the mother and women of the Bijipur king who 
maintained their troops ont of the gains of 4000 prostitutes who followed the army. 

® Faria in Kerr, VI. 133. * Com. Dalb. II. 139. “ Com. Dalb. II, 106, 106. 

“ Com, Dalb. III. 38. Com. Dalb. 11. cxxvi. 
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falling in with a fresh fleet of five vessels from Portugal, and together 
anchored at Anjidiv on the 17th August.^ Dalboquerqne sailed on 
to Honavar on the 19th. At Honavar he found Braz Vieira, the 
officer he had placed in command of Chitakul, who, as ho could not 
return to Goa on account of the Bijdpur army, had made his way 
by land to Honavar. Timmaya, who was also in Hondvar, came 
on board with the welcome news that as soon as the Deccan army 
had withdrawn from Goa the people of the country had risen and 
driven out the Bijapur posts. Dalboquerque sailed on to Kananur, 
promosing to return and once more drive the Musalmans out of 
Goa.^' 

In September an envoy was sent to Bhatkal to make a treaty with 
the chief on two conditions, the payment of a yearly tribute 
of 2000 bags (84,000 lbs.) of rice, and leave to build a house for 
a Portugnose factor.* The envoy was also ordered to deliver a 
letter to Timmaya tolling him that Dalboquorquo was making 
preparations for tho attack on Goa, that with the help of Timmaya 
and of tho chief of Gorsappa he was confident of success, 
and that he sent two Portuguese officers and some Portuguese 
soldiers to captain and support the Hindus who were to wage war with, 
Goa.^ Lourenco Moreno, Dalboquerque’s envoy, found the Bhatkai^ 
chief disinclined to accept Dalboquerque’s proposed treaty, saying 
that he could do nothing without the leave of the Vijayanagar 
king. Timmaya and the Gorsappa chief, on the other hand, wefie 
busy making ready and intended to help the Portuguese in their 
expedition against Goa.* This news reached Dalboquerque at 
Kananur early in October.® When preparations were completed, on 
his way north to Goa, Dalboquerque called at Honavar, and was 
there met by the chief of Gorsappa and Timmaya who, according 
to one account was being married to the daughter of the queen.^ 
Dalboquerque explained to them his determination to regain Goa 
and expected Timmaya to accompany him. But on their way 
north at Anjidiv they found that Timmaya hold back.® Towards 
tho end of November Dalboquerque entered the Goa river and by 
the 25th of tho mouth had driven the Bijtlpur troops out of the city 
and island.® When the city submitted it was strengthened with a 
castle and yielded a yearly revenue of 20,000 ducats. There was 
much trade with Malabar, Ghoul, Dahul, Cambay, and Diu, and a 
large traffic in horses.^® In this year, apparently after the second 
conquest of Goa, Morlao that is Malhfirrao, the chief of Honavar, 
was ousted by a younger brother and retired to his uncle at Bhatkal. 
Dalboquerque upheld Malhdrrao and sent ships to bring him from 
Bhatkal and men to meet him at Cintacora that is Chitakul.i^ The 


' Com. Dalb. II. 199-200, Another account (Ditto, Ixxxvii.) says they retired to 
Chitakul. 

3 Com. Dalb. II. 201-203. s Com. Dalb. III. 226-227. ■* Com. Dalb. II. 226-228, 

’> Com. Dalb. II. 241. These preparations seem to have been for tho benefit oh 
Kriahnarily not of Dalboquerque. ® Com. Dalb. II. exxvi. 241. 

7 Com. Dalb. III. 2; Faria in Kerr. VL 135. » Com. Dalb. III. 3, 7. 

® 'Timmaya came too late to be of service, MAdhavriio, the nephew of the HonAvar 
chief, who was in command of three vessels of Timmaya’s, greatly distinguished 
himself. Faria in Kerr, VI, 146. 

Stanley’s Barbosa, 74-77. 


u Com. Dalb. III. 26. 
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brother tried to stop Malharrao on bis way at Oaribab perhaps 
Kadvad or Kflrwar, and at Ankola, but failed.^ At G-oa^ on his 
agreeing to pay £3000 {Pardaos 40,000) a year, Dalboquerque 
appointed Malharrao manager of tho Goa territory.** Before the 
close of the year (1510), Dalboquerque received letters from Fray 
Luia at Vijayanagar. He had been well received by all except by 
the king. He found the king collecting troops and intending to 
march towards the west coast, apparently on tho advice of Tiramaya 
and the Gersappa chief, who had written to say that if the king 
brought a strong force ho and not the Portuguese might hold Goa.* 
The king and his advisers seemed to incline towards an alliance with 
Adil Shah. At least they were unwilling to commit thoraselvos by 
an alliance with the Portuguese. On hearing how matters stood, 
Dalboquertpie ordered Fray Luiz to return to Goa. He opened 
negotiations with Ismail Adil Shdh (1510-1534), as hi.s object was 
to sow dissension among tho native chiefs by offering each of them 
friendship and a monopoly of tho horse trade. As soon as tho news 
of the second capture of Goa (25th November) reached Vijayanagar, 
the king sent ambassador's to Goa. Dalboquerque refused to receive 
^hem saying that as ho had no answer to his embassy he could come 
to no terms. Hearing from his ambassadors that Dalboquerque had 
made friendly offers to Bijapur, Krishna at once sent a fresh embassy 
to Dalboquerque with power to conclude a ti-eaty of friendship and 
arrange about the trade in horses. The ambassadors brought word 
that Fray Luiz had been killed by a Tuidc and it was reported that 
Adil Shah had ordered his murder."* Dalboquerque received the 
ambassadors graciously and concluded a ti'eaty with Krishna. 

In the following year (1511), when the affair.s of Goa wore in 
order, Dalboquerque sailed for Malacca, and on tho 25th of July 
1511'’ captured that famous port, then one of tho chief ceutroa 
of trade in the east, In Dalboquerquo's absence Ismdil Adil 
ShAh attacked Malhdrrao, tho manager of the Goa lauds, defeated 
him, and forced him and Timmaya to fly to Vijayanagar, whero 
they wore well received, Timmaya soon after died, and Malharrao 
became chief of Honavar and romaiuod staunch to tho 
Portuguese.*’ The Bijapur troops continued to invest Goa till tho 
15th of August 1512, when, on Dalboquerque's return from Malacca, 
they wore driven out of the Portuguese territory.’’ While 
Dalboquerque was absent in Malacca (1511 -1512) an ambassador 
came from Fijayanagar with Gaspor Clianoca whom Dalboquerque 
had sent there just before leaving for Malacca. Tho ambassador, 
finding Dalboquerque had left, returned to Vijayanagar. At the 
close of 1512, when the affairs of Goa were settled, Dalboquorquo 
onco more sent Gasper to king Krishna and asked him to grant a 
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’ Com, Ball). 27-28. He ia styled governor of the Nequibarea, apparently of tho 
NAikwdris or (loaneso Hindus who in another passage (Balb. III. 21) are described aa 
princely men and captains of Hindus. According to Faria (Kerr, VI. 136) Timmaya 
was made governor and Midhavrjlo was his deputy, 
s Com. Ball). III. .36. *■ Com. Balb. III. viii. and 38. ® Com. Balb, III. 120, 124, 

6 Com. Dalb. III. 188. 

’’ Com. Balb. III. 204-242 and xliii.; Faria in Kerr, VI. 146. 
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house in Bhathal, promising in return to send to Vijayanagar all 
horses that came to Goa. Afonso did not trust in the king of 
Vijayanagar, but he had faith in the chief of Gersappa, and had been 
told by the king of Portugal to strive to keep on good terms with 
the Vijayanagar king as ho was a Hindu Three days later an 
embassy came from Vengapur, that is BankApur in Dharw^r,® to 
congratulate Dalboqnerque on his success at Goa. The ambassadors 
brought sixty beautifully trapped horses and asked that they might 
have the management of the lands of Goa and that they might have 
300 horses a year. Dalboquerquo gave them the horses because the 
chief was a useful ally as his land was a safe road to Vijayanagar 
and his people were skilful saddle-makers.^ 

About the time when Portuguese power was firmly established 
in Goa, the Portuguese traveller Duarte Barbosa gave the following 
account of Kdnara and of its over-lord the king of Narsinga. 
He calls the coast of Vijayamagar the kingdom of Tulinat that is 
Tulavndd and describes it as containing many rivers and sea-ports 
with much trade and shipping and many rich merchants. He 
mentions four places on the Kdnara coast, Cintacola or Chitakul, 
Mergeo river or Mirjdn, Honor or Hondvar, and Batecala or Bhatkahi 
Chitakul was on the north of the river Aliga, that is the 
Kdlinadi, which separated the kingdom of Decani or Bijdpur from 
the kingdom of Narsinga or Vijayanagar. Chitakul was a fortress 
at the mouth of the river on the top of a hill. It belonged to the 
Zabayo that is Adil Shdhj and for the defence of the country it 
was always guarded by horse and foot soldiers. South of the Aliga 
in Vijayanagar or Narsin^a’s territory was the very large river called 
Mergeo, which produced a great quantity of common rice. The 
Malabars came in their boats bringing cocoanuts, oil, and palm sugar, 
and taking the cheap rice. Beyond Mergeo, on another river, near 
the sea, was the good town of Honor which the Malabars called 
Povaran.* Many Malabdrs came bringing cocoanuts, oil, and palm- 
molasses, and wine, and took away the cheap brown rice. Thirty miles 
further, on another small river near the coast, was the large town 
of Batecala, that is Bhatkal, of very great trade, inhabited % very 
commercial Moors and Gentiles. The town stood on a level populous 
country and was without walls. There were many gardens round it, 
very good estates, with fresh plentiful water. The town paid a yearly 
tribute to the king of Portugal. The governor, named Damaqueti, 
probably Dharmakirti, was rich in money and jewels. He called 
himself king but he ruled in obedience to his uncle the king of Narsing. 
Many ships gathered from Ormuz to load very good white rice, sugar 
in powder of which there was much, much iron, and some spices and 
drugs, of which myrobalans were the chief. Formerly many horses 
and pearls came to Batikala but they now went to Goa. In spite of 
the Portuguese some ships wont to Aden, The Malabars brought 
cocoanuts, palm-sugar, oil, and wine, and some drugs; they took rice. 


iCom. Dalb. III. 246-247. 

• Bankapur ia six miles south-east of Shiggaon, the head-quarters of the Banktipur 

sub-division of DhArwAr. * Com. Dalb. III. 248. 

* That is Fonarar. H and B change according to the usual KHuitrese rule. 
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sugar, and iron. There waa much sale of copper which was used as 
money and mado into caldrons and other pans, and much sale of 
quicksilver, vermillion, coral, alum, and ivory. Duelling was very 
common. Dn account of anything they challenged one another, 
and tho king granted them arms and a field and fixed a time for 
killing each other and gave each a .second to back his man. They 
fought hare to the waist and below tho waist wrapped many folds 
of cotton cloths tightly round them. 'I’hoir arms wore swords, 
bucklers, and daggers. They entered the lists with great pleasure, 
first saying their prayers. In a few passes they killed each other 
in the presence of the king and many people, no one speaking except 
the seconds, each of whom encouraged his own man.^ 

Inland the great range of hills was full of wild boars, largo door, 
leopards, ounces, lions, tigers, boars, and ashy animals like horses 
probably blue bulls. In the hilly parts were several good villages 
with plenty of water and delicious fruit. The upland plain was 
fertile and abundantly supplied with many cities, villages, and forts. 
There was much cultivation of rice and other vegetables and many 
dfows, buffaloes, pigs, goats, shoop, asses, and small ponies. All field 
wrork and carrying was done by buffaloes, oxen, asses, and ponies. 
Almost ail the villages were of Gentiles with a few Moors, as 
soimo of the lords wore Moors, tiijanaqner that is Vijayanngar was 
oii level ground surrounded by a very good wall on one side, a river 
on a second side, and a mountain on a third side. It was very 
large and very populous. Thoro wore many largo and handsome 
palaces aud wide streets and squares. The king, a Gentile called 
Raheni, that is Rayalu, always lived in tho city.^ He lived very 
luxuriously and seldom loft his palace. Ho was nearly white, well- 
made, and had long smooth black hair. 'J’he attendance on tho 
king was by women who all lived in the palaces. They sang and 
played and amused the king in a thousand ways, ddioy bathed 
daily aud the king went to see them bathe and sent to his chamber 
the one that pleased him most, and tho first son ho had from any of 
them inherited the kingdom. Many litters and many horsemen stood 
at the do(Dr of tho palace. Tho king kept 900 elephants each worth 
1.500 to 2000 ducats and 20,000 horses worth 800 to GOO ducats and 
some of the choicest worth 1000 ducats.® The king had more than 
100,000 men, horse and foot, and 5000 women in his pay. Tho 
women went with tho army but did not fight, but their lovers fought 
for them very vigorously. When the king, which occasionally 
happened, wont in person to war ho camped at some distance 
fi’om the city and ordered all people to join him within a certain 
.number of days. At tho end of the days he gave orders to burn tho 
whole city except his palaces and some of tho nobles^ palaces, that 
all might go to the war to die with him. Among his knights many 
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’ Stanley’s Barbosa, 78-81. 

® Riiyalu is the 'I'elugu form of the Tamil Rilyar, the honorific plural of RAy or 
king. It seems to explain Moor’s remark (Narrative, 183) that the chief of Anegundi 
was then (1790) called Rayed. 

* Barhosa’s ducat is probably tho gold Pardao or Pagoda. Compare Badger’s 
Vartheraa, 115. 
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had come from different parts to take service and did not cease to 
live in their own creeds. In times of peace the city was filled with 
an innumerable crowd of all nations. There were very rich local 
Gentiles, many Moorish merchants and traders, and an infinite 
number of others from all parts. Tliey dwelt freely and safely in 
what creed they chose, whether Moor, Christian, or Gentile. The 
governors observed strict justice and there was an infinite trade. 
Great quantities of precious stones poured into Vijayanagar, jewels 
from Pogu, diamonds from the Deccan and also from a Vijayanagar 
mine, and pearls from Oi'inu/. and from Gael in South India. Silks 
and brocades wore brought from China and Alexandria and much 
scarlet cloth from Europe, and there was a great import of coral, 
copper, quicksilver, verinillion, saffron, rose-water, popper, opium, 
sandal and aloewood, c.amphor, and musk. The Gentiles of the city 
like the king were fair, well-proportioned, with good Portuguese- 
like features and long smooth black liair. Among the rich, the men 
wore a cap of silk or brocade, clo.aks of cotton stuff or silk, a short 
shirt of cotton silk or brocade, a tight waistoloth of many folds, and 
sandals. Their bodies were anointed with white sandal, alocwooci, 
camphor, musk, and saffron; their oars, necks, wrists, and fingefs 
were covered with jewels; and they were followed by two pagffis, 
one carrying a sword, tho otlier an umbrella of silk with gold and 
jewelled fringes. 'J'ho wojuen, who wore pretty and of a grand 
presence, wore a robe girt round tlm waist and tho upper end 
drawn over tho .shoulder and breast leaving one arm and shoulder 
hare, Tho head was bare and on their feet were well-worked 
leather sandals. 'I’hoir hair was combed and plaited and in it were 
many flowers and scents. 'They had numbers of jewels in tho nose 
and ears, and round the neck, arms, fingers, and waist.^ 

When Portuguese power was firmly established a tribute iu grain 
was yearly levied from the small coast chiefs. The river of Ohitakul 
paid 400 to 500 hales of rice; the port of Agrakona two miles north 
of Gokarn, SOO bales; tho river of Ankola, 700 hales; tho river 
of Mirzi, 500 bales; tho river of Kombatem that is Kuinta, 200 
hales; the chief of Honfivar, 2000 bales, and tho queen of Batikala, 
2000 hales." For some year.s before 1540 the Gersappa queen seems 
to have withheld her tribute as on tho 2nd of November of that year 
the viceroy Don Estavao da Gama made a treaty with the queen who 
agreed to pay 2000 hales of rice a year and 8000 bales for past 
tribute. She also bound herself not to export pepper.^ Two years 
later (1542), tho queen of Rhatkal withheld her tribute and the 
viceroy De Souza (1542-151-5) wasted, her territory with fire and 
sword.^ On Krishna’s death in 1542 Rama R4ja of Vijayanagar, 
probably the son of TimraarAja Krishna’s minister (1508-1543), 
assumed control of the kingdom, though he continued to carry on 
affairs in the name of Sadashiva Raya, Krishna’s son or nephew, 
whom he kept in confinement. Ram R4ja was a strong and aid© 
ruler, whose anxiety to reduce the power of Bijapur led him in 


' StanlBy, 84-98, 

“ Subsidios I’aia a Historia da India Portugneza : Lisbon, 18C8, P. II. 246-248, 
® Subsidios, II. 257*258. “Micklti’a Lusiad, I. clix, 
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1547 to propose an alliance witli the Portuguese. The great Dom 
JofLo da Castro, who was then Ticoroy, on tho 17th Boptember 
1547, received the Vijayauagar ambassador Prarcao, perhaps 
Parshotani, with much ceremony and an alliance was concluded 
between tho viceroy and Sadashivnio king of Vijayanagar.'^ Tho 
provisions of this treaty were that tho Portuguese should send Persian 
and Arab horses to Vijayanagar and should not lot horses go to 
Bij^pur; that the king of Vijayanagar should not allow grain to pass 
from his kingdom or from the kingdom of Bengnapur that is Bankapur 
in Dharwar to tho country of Adil Slidh, but that all grain that came 
for export to Bdnda, now in SAvantviidi, should be sent to lion5,var 
and Ankola, where were Portuguese factors, and shoidd bo sold to 
no one but to I’ortuguoao traders; that tho king of Vijayanagar 
should prevent, saltpetre and iron passing through Obely that is 
Hubli to tho Bijapur country, and send it to tho Portuguese factors 
at Ilonavar and Ankola ; that the king of Vijayauagar should order 
that all tho cloth that now came from his country to Banda for 
export should bo brought to tho Portuguese factors at Hondvar and 
.A-ukola, and should tlioro be exchanged with copper, tin, coral, 
V ermillion, mercury, and silk from China and Ormuz, and with other 
ntorchandisG from Portugal; tliat if any Tuikish ship came to any 
Vijayanagar port shelter should be refused, and that if any ship 
entered it should bo captured and made over to the Portngneso ; 
that the Portugue.so and tho Vijayanagar king should together 
declare war on Adil Shah; that if land was taken between the 
Sahyfldris and tho sea, and between Banda and tlio river Cliitaknl 
or Sentakora, it should be given to tho Portugnoso because this 
territory formerly belonged to Goa; and that all other land that 
might bo cajitnrod should be given to Vijiiyauagar.'^ 

Of this Sadjtshivrav, tho snccossor of Krishnaraya, no grants are 
recorded from Kanara. But Buchanan found at Cokarii, dated 
1^549 (S. 1472) by Solva Krishna Uevarasii Wodeyar, the son of 
Sedasiva Ildya, and king of Vijayauagar, Haiva, Tnlav, and Konkana, 
tho grant to a Gokarn temple of laud in tho Goa priuci])ality, in tlio 
Ashtagram of Sashisti.^ llo also records in a temple at Banavdsi 
an inscription in tho reign of Veukatadri Dev Mahardya dated 1551 
(S. 1474),^ and in a temple of Dhareshvar near Houavar a grant 
dated 1557 (S. 1481) of Solva Krishna Dovarasu.® After the death 
of Krishna Raya (1542) the power of Vijayanagar rapidly declmed. 
Saddshiva, tho son either of Krishna Ray or of his colleague Achyuta, 
and his descendants continued nominally to roign till 1571). But 
they wore under tho power of Rama Rdja, who is supposed to have 
been the son of Krishna Ray's Brahman minister, Timma Rdja. 
At Vijayanagar there was bitter rivalry between Ram Rdja and 
Tirumala Rdja, the uncle of Saddshiva. At last 'Tirnmala was 
defeated and committed suicide, and Kdm Raja seized the supremo 
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> Oa Poituguozes, VI. (1850), 25-26. = Siibsklios, II. 255, 257. 

® Mysore, III. 170. Aahtagrdm is AsMagnar, one of tho five rortugueae divisions 
or Vauoh Mahilla. It lies to the south of Salsotto and was conquered in 1763 by the 
Portuguese vioeriw Manuel do Saldanha do Albuquerque from the Sonda chief Savlii 
Imodi Saddshiv, Dr. G, Da Cunlia, '* Mysore, III. 234. ^ Mysore, III. 164. 
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power. He was an able ruler, but his arrogance brought on binr 
the united strength of tho four Musalman powers of Bijapur, 
Golkonda, Ahinadnagar, and Bedar. This ended in 1565 in tho 
complete overthrow of Ram Raja at Talikot, ton miles south of tho 
Krishna near Raichur, which wa.s followed by the capture and sack 
of Vijayanagar, when booty was obtained sulfioiont to enrich every 
man in the victorious army.* Though tho overthrow of tho power 
of Vijayanagar was complete, tho jealousy of the two loading 
Musalmau confederates, tho Bijapur and the Ahmaduagar kings, 
prevented either of them from annexing any part of the conquered 
territory. A year after the battle, Tirumala Raja, the brother of 
Rdm Raja, returned to the capital. But failing to restore it, ho 
retired to Penukouda about 140 miles to tho south-east.® Venkatadri 
tho other brother established himself at Chandragiri in tho oast or 
Madras Karuatak. As lato as 157(5 grants continued to be issued in 
the name of tho nominal sovoroigu of Vijayanagar.^ 

In 15()7, two years after its sack by tho four Musalmdn kingsj 
of tho Deccan, Ahmaduagar, Bedar, Golkonda, and Bijdpur, tho 
Venotiau traveller Cmsar Broderick visited Vijayanagar with som^e 
horso merchants from Goa. According to Frederick, tho countr;^, 
for thirty years before its concjuost by tho Musalmans, had befen 
governed by three tyrant brothers Ramihj, Timmardj, and Venkatr^v. 
They had been captairus of the former king Krishna (1508-1542), 
and kept his son tho rightful king (Badashiv Ray) in prison 
showing him to the pcojile oiico a year. Of the three brothers 
Rdmrdj sat on tho throno and was king, Timmaraj was the civil 
governor, and Vonkatrav was the chief captain. At the battle of 
Talikot in 1565 Rdmrdj and Venkatrdv wero slain, and Timmardj 
escaped with the loss of an eye. The wives and children of the 
three brothers, with tho prisoner king, fled from Vijayanagar before 
the Musalmdus arrived. Tho Moors stayed in Vijayanagar for six 
months, searching under houses and in all places for money."* When 
the Musalmdns wore gone, Tirnmar.'ij came back and began to re- 


' Bice Mysore, I. 23.4. 

“ Wilks’ Mysore, I. Gl. PclagonJa is described by the Italian traveller Kieolo Conti, 
in 1430, as a very noble city eight days from Vijayanagar, Major’s India in XVth 
Century, II. 7, 

® Bice’s Mysore, I. 233. S.addsbiva was succeeded by his son Sri Ilanga, and 
continued to rule for eight successions, when they fled before the Moghals to his 
relations at Chandnagiri. Six years Later, as Chandragiri was taken hy the Golkonda 
army, he fled to Sivappa N4yak of Bednnr who gave him the government of 
Sakritypatna. Another rnemlier of the family eontiimcd to rule at Anegnndi, across 
the river from Vijayanagar, till they were destroyed hy ’I'ipu in 177G. Rice’s 
Mysore, I. 234. Moor in 1790 (Narr-ati ve, 183) notices that there was still a repre- 
Bontativc of tho ohl family at Anegnndi. See below p, 119. 

* Of the effect of the battle of Talikot the I’ortuguesc historian Fiiria-y-Suza (Kerr, 
VI, 422) writes: The trade of India ill was reduced to a very low ebb by the 
desolating war between Vijayanagar and tlie Musalmtin kings of the Deccan. The 
Vijayanagar king, who was then ninety-six years old was at first successful, blit"iHr 
the end was defeated and slain. The MiiBalnn'ms spent five months in plundering 
Vijayanagar, though the natives had previously carrietl away 1550 elephant-loads 
of money and jewels, worth above a hundred millions of gold, besides the royal chair 
which was of inestiinalde value. In his share of the plunder Adil Slnlh got a diamond 
as large as an ordina;ry egg with another of extraordinary size though smaller and 
other jewels of prodigious value. Tho victors partitioned the dominions of the old 
king among his sons and nephews. 
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people the city, tempting merchants by the promise of great prices. 
Frederick’s business in Vijayanagar was over in ono month, but bo had 
to stay sc!vcn months (December to July), because the country was 
full of thieves who ranged up and dowji. The son of Timmaritj 
had put to death the prisoner king, and the barons would not 
acknowledge him, so the country was divided and lawless. Tim- 
maraj’s son had retired to the castle of Penegonde, eight days 
inland from Vijayanagar. Vijayanagar though empty was not 
destroyed. The circuit of the city was twenty-four miles and 
within the walls wore certain mountains. The houses wore standing, 
but in parts of the city there was nothing but tigers and other wild 
beasts. Most of the hoiusos were plain with mud walls, but the 
temples and palaces were of lime and fine marble. Of all the 
kings’ courts Frederick had seen, the Vijayanagar palace was tho 
finest. There were five great outer and four small inner gate,s, tho 
palace was well guardcdand tho city safe from thieves, the Portuguese 
merchants sleeping in tho streets for the groat heats and never 
getting any harm. In July, Frederick and two Portuguese merchants 
fietermined to start for Goa. Tho morchants were in palanquins 
jpr little litters carried by eight bearers, as the Venetians carry 
t^arrows. Frederick was on an ox of commodious pace, and ho had 
a second ox for his victuals and baggage. As it was winter (July) it 
took them fifteen days to got to the coast, and tho place they reached 
was not Goa but Ankola in Kanara. Before ho had gone much 
more than half way, Frederick lost both his bullocks. The victual 
bullock was weak and could not go j tho riding bullock when 
swimming across a river found an island with grass in the middle, 
and remained there and in no wise could Frederick come at him. 
Bo in heavy rain ho had to travel seven days on foot, fortunately 
finding people to cany his baggage. The journey was full of 
trouble. Every day they were taken prisoners by reason of the 
great dissension in tho kingdom, and every morning thoy had to 
pay a ransom before they were allowed to leave. Another not loss 
grievous trouble was that when they passed into a new governor’s 
lands, which they did every day, they had to get now money, as 
each local governor though tributary to Vijayanagar stamped his 
own coin. At length they reached Ankola on the sea, a country 
of the £]ueen of Gersappa, tributary to Vijayanagar. Ono of his 
companions, who had nothing to lose, took a guide and went to Goa. 
Frederick aird his other friend stayed at Ankola where they were 
joined by another horse merchant, two Portuguese soldiers from 
Ceylon, and two Christian letter-carriers. Tho whole party arranged 
to start together for Goa, and Frederick went with them in a very 
poor palaiujuin of cano with eight bearers. In one of the canes of 
ids palanquin ho hid his jewels. At the mountain which divided 
Ankola from the Deccan, Frederick, who was behind the rest, was 
attacked by eight thieves, four with swords and targets and four 
with bows and arrows. His bearers fled and the robbers rifled his 
palanquin but did not find the jewels. When the robbers were 
gone, the bearers came back and in four days carried him to Goa.*^ 
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' Csaar Frederick in Ilakluyt’e Voyages, II. 348, 349. 
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For about twenty years after Dora Joilo da Castro’s treaty in 1547 
no reference has been traced to any unfriendliness between the 
people of Kanara and tbe Portuguese. In 1568 or 1569 Dora Lniz 
Ataide besieged and took Houavar and built a fortress on tbe 
llonavar riverIn 1509, according to Ferisbta, tbe queen of 
Houdvar made a treaty with Bijapur and tried to take tbo Portuguese 
fort but failed." In 1570, as part of tbe gre.at league of 
Abmadnagar Bijapur and Kalikat against tbo Portuguese, it was 
agreedtbatBijapursbould gotGroajIIonavar,andBarkalur. 1’lie queen 
of Gersappa joinedtbeleaguoand declared waragainsttho Portuguese.® 
In tbe bistory of tbe Portuguese in India there are few more 
brilliant and successful aebievemonts than Mascarenba’s defence of 
Ghoul against Abmadnagar, and Dora Luiz do Ataide’s defence of 
Goa against Bijapur. Though so hard pressed in Goa Dora Luiz 
was aWo to send succour to Houavar and tbe attack failed.* In 
tbe following year when tbe Bijdpur troops bad withdrawn from 
Goa tbe viceroy brought a fleet to Houavar, destroyed tbo Kalikat 
and Bijiipur ships, and sacked and reduced to ashes tbe town which 
was then rich and populous. The fort after being bombarded for- 
four days capitulated, and George do Moira was left to garrison ife 
with 400 men half of whom were Portuguese.® Daring tbo attacks 
on Hondvar, Dom Luiz, who w.os a man of dauntless couragb, 
sailed in a brigantine seated on a ebair with a f-amous harper beside 
him. When the balls began to whistle past his oars the harper 
stopped, and Dom Luiz asked him to play on as tbe air was excellent. 
One near him prayed him to take care of hiitiself. If be wore slain 
all would be lost. ‘No such thing,’ said tbe viceroy, ‘tboro are 
men enough to succeed me.’*' 

In a Portuguese map of about 1570, published in the second 
volume of the Oommentares of Dalboquorquo, tbe only places marked 
in tbe Kdnara coast are Angediva, Onor, and Batocalla, and De 
Barro’s map, about 1580, shows only Auchidiva and Batecalla.'' Do 
Barros describes Kdnara as beginning at a river called tbe Aliga 
which runs west from tbe Sabyadris, whore was a fortress called 
Chittykula or Siutakui-a which jutted out opposite tbe island of 
Anjidiv.® South of Chitakul bo mentions Ankola, Egorapan 
(Agrakona), Mergen, tbo city of llonavar tbe head of tbe kingdom 
of Batekala, and Batekala.® Those cities were subject to tbe king 
of Vijayauugar, a powerful king who next to Bab5,dur of Gujardt 
(1526-1536), was tbo richest ruler iu India. About 1684 tboro are 
two references to tbe pirates of tbo Ratusigiri and tbe Malabdr coasts 
who with varying names seem under a succession of chiefs to have 
continued to harass trade. In 1584 tbe pirate chief of Sangamesbvar 
in Ratndgiri was so troublosomo that Bijjipur and tbe Portuguese 


1 Instruecao de Marquez Alorna, Nova Ooa, 1850, 9, 10. Brii'gfi’ Ferishta, III. 
620, 521. According to Forishta the I’ortugueae had a licet of 130 sail and 3000 
Europeans besides natives. ® Briggs’Ferishta. III. 620, 521. 

® Faria in Kerr, VI. 427. ^ Faria iu Kerr, VI. 427. ® Os Portuguezes, VI, 196, 

® Faria in Kerr, VI. 45. ’’ Lisbon Edition of 1777. 

Bocadas do Barros, First Dhc. P. II. 293, Lisbon I 777 , Book IX. Chaps. I and 2. 
“Decadas, II. 319. 
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combined against him, Bijapur destroying his land forco and tho 
Portuguese his fleet of pirate vesaelsfl On tho Malabar coast, under 
aMusalmau captain Khoja Ali, the Nayeradidthe Portuguese much 
injury. They ranged all the coast from Ceylon to Goa four or five 
boats together each with fifty or sixty mon.‘‘' 

Towards the close of tho sixteenth century (1590) Jean Hughes 
de Linschot mentions a Portuguese fort at Honfivar.'* It yielded 
much pepper, 7000 or 8000 Portuguese quintaux a year, which 
was held to be tho best popper in India. Tho ruler of the country 
was tho queen of Batikala. She arranged with tho factor who 
lived at Honfivar, but tho popper had always to bo paid six 
months in advance. Rico also grew in abundance. For the rest 
Honfivar was seldom visited except when the ships were lading. 
The trade was formerly small but of late had increased. In 1599 
Pulko Grevile, in the Memoir which supplied the information on 
which tho measures of tho first English East India Company were 
based, mentions the queen of Batikala selling groat store of popper 
to the Portuguese at a town called Onor which they hold in hor 
state.* 

Tho groat league against tho Portuguese in 1570 shows that 
Ahpaadtmgar and Bijfipur wore able to ovorcomo the I’ivalry 
which had saved the Vijayanagar dynasty from entire destruction 
after the battle of Talikot. In 157J their advance towards friend¬ 
liness went further, and they agreed that Ahmadnagar should 
conquor eastwards and Bijapur southwards.^ Bijdpur captured Adoni 
near Belhtri and its supremacy is said to have boon acknowledged 
along the west coast from Goa to Barkalur in South Kanara." This 
is supported by tho agreement already noticed between Bijflpur 
and the queen of Gorsappa. But though they may have received 
ti’ibute, the local evidouuo seems to mako it doubtful that Bijapur 
troops actually overran and held the coast districts of Kdnara 
before the beginning of the seventeenth century. The local Hindu 
chiefs continued for a time to ackiiowlodgo the supremacy of tho 
Vijayanagar kings. By dogree.s those of power and energy set 
aside the shadow of control and declared thorasolves independent.^ 
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* B’aria in Kerr, VT. 463. 

“ Ralph Fiteh in Hakluyt’s Voyages, 11. 308. Pyrard do Laval a few years later 
wrote (IGOO) ; During the six summer months the Malah.'ir pirates cease not to roam 
attacking Portuguese and Indian boats. They are groat figliters and beat tha 
PortiigiioBO of tuner tlian the Portuguese beat them. Voyages, 323. 

® Navigation, 21, The famous English captain Davis about the same time (1590) 
mentions Honilv.ar as a chief place of trade. Voyages, 130. ' 

■* Bnico's Annals of tile East India Company, 1, 125, 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 135. Rice’s Mysore, I. 23S. 

'Buchauaii (Mysore, HI. 125) notices that the Hindus place the fall of Vii.aya. 
nagar twenty years later than tho Miisalnndns, that is about 1.')84. A Viiayaiiacar 
viceroy continued at Scringapatain till 1610 (Rice’s Mysore. I. 234), and theTkkori or 
Bednnr ehiota went on styling tlioiiiselves under-lords of Vijayanagar till about 1650 
(Ditto, 243). A representative of the old Vi jay.anagar kings continued to hold a small 
territory round Aiiegiindi till near the close of the eighteenth contniy He was 
generally known in tlie Deccan by the title of Rayil. They had a mint at Anegundi 
and a yearly ineome of about £25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000). They were said to possess a 
register of the revolutions wliich had happened within the limits of their former 
empire, Moor’s Narrative, 183, Under the name of Alpatan, apparently the city, 
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Of the local families which rose to power in Kdnara, one, tho 
Sonda or Sudha chiefs, were in tho north of the district, and two, the 
Jain chief of Bhatkal and the Lingdyat chief of Ikkeri, wore in the 
south. Probably from about 1570 the Sonda or Sudha chiefs paid 
tribute to Bijapur.^ Buchanan gives an account of the family of the 
Sudha or Sonda chief, which he received from tho priest of the 
Sonda family. He correctly describes it as true but inaccurate.® 
According to tho priest of tho Sudha chiefs,® in tho time of tho 
Vijayanagar king Krishna Rayaru (1508 - 1542), upland Kanara 
belonged to local chieftains of the Kadamba family who were Jains 
by religion. Krishna’s father, who was long childloss, promised the 
succession to his sister’s son Arsappa Naik. Afterwards, when sons 
were born, Krishna made Arsappa ruler of Sonda.^ He ruled from 
1555 to 1598, continuing to pay allegiance to the defeated princes 
of Vijaya^nagar. Ho is described as driving out tho Jains and 
bringing Havig Brdhmans, from below the Sahyadris, to occupy 
waste lands. Buchanan records two grants of this chief : One on 
a stone found at Banavasi, dated 1578 (S. 1501), in the reign of 
Imodi Arsappa Naika of Sudha;® the second on a stone at, 
the Teribidi monastery at Sonda, dated 1592 (S. 1515) style^ 
Arsappa Rdja of Sudha by the appointment of Sri Vira Prabhu 
Vonkatappati, who is given all the titles of the Vijayanagar sove¬ 
reigns.® For three more successions the Sudha family continued to 
hold as feudatories or Naiks, probably of Bijapur rather than of 


Aiiegundi waa doaoribeJ by Emniitt about 1790 as a number of rnggod bills covered 
■with temples. It had boon enclosed by a wall about eight miles in ciroumferonce. 
Several streets thirty to forty-five yards wide could bo traced, some of them growing 
rice. There wore a number of streams the remains of old eiiiials. Emmitt also notices 
outside of the line of walls a paved road, a gateway, and tcmple-orownod hills. 
'J'hese remains in Rennell’s oijinion may have been part of the ancient city and the 
gateway may have belonged to the outnwiat ring of wall which according to Frederick 
had a circuit of twenty-four miles. Moor’s Narrative, 18.'), 186. 

‘ Major Munro’s letter to the Madras Board of Revenue, 31st May 1800. 

’ Mysore, III. 215. 

^ The Sonda or Sudha family tree is : 

Imodi Arasappa Nhik 
(15.5.5-1098). 

Rdnicliandra NAik 


RagonAth N.iik 
(1618-16:18). 

MAdbu Linga NAik 
(1638-1674). 

Sadiahiv RAya 
(1674 -1697). 

Baswa Linga RAya 
(1697-1745). 

Imodi SadAshiv Raya 
(1745-1763). 

1 Wilson (Mackenzie Collection, New Edition, 62) refers to the Sonda chiefs as a 
briinch of the Vijayanagar kings who settled at Sonda after the downfall of the 
Vijayanagar kings about 1580, ^ Buchanan’s Mysore, III. 234. 

"Mysore, III. 216. This agrees with Mr. Rico’s list of the Vijayanagar kings 
(Mysore, I. 224) in which Venkatappati succeeds in 1587. 
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Vijayanagar. It was not till tho decay of Bijiipur power in 1674 
that Saddshiv changed the dependent title of Naik into R4ja.^ 
It was during the rule of Arsappa, the first Sudha chief, that, as 
has been noticed, in consequence of an agreement with Ahmadnagar, 
Bijapur captured Adoni near Bellari and turning west spread their 
power along tho coast from Groa to Barkalur in South Kanara, 
including the provinces of Savanur, Sonda, and North Kfinara.^ 

The Sonda chiefs, whose lands lay entirely above the Sahyddris, 
probably continued to pay tribute ; but the southern chiefs seem to 
have succeeded in avoiding tribute. In tho south of tho district 
were two rival families, the Byrasu Wodeyars of Karkala in South 
Kdnara, and the Keladi, Ikkeri, or Bodnar chiefs of West Maisur. 
According to Buchanan, the Byrasu Wodeyars of Karkala repre¬ 
sented the Balldla kings ; according to Mr. Rice they belonged to 
the Humcha dynasty;* and, according to local tradition the founder 
of the family was a dancing-girl, who so pleased one of the 
Kadamba kings that he granted her tho land between Karwdr 
and Chanddvar to the north of Hondvar. According to a fourth 
account they were descended from Jenaditta, a North Indian 
^fugee or mendicant.^ The traditions, though they differ as to 
their origin, agree that the last of the family had seven daughters 
e^ch of whom was called Baira Devi. When tho chief died his 
territory was divided among his seven daughters, and Krishna 
Rai of Vijayanagar (1508-1542) is said to have remitted their 
tribute bocauso they were ladies. On the defeat of Rdm Raja of 
Vijayanagar the Byrasu Wodeyars seam to have at once thrown off 
their allegiance, as Buchanan records from Bhatkal an inscription, 
dated 1556 (S. 1479), in which Baira Devi acknowledges no superior.® 
The eldest daughter lived at Bhatkal in the extreme south of 
North Kanara; the second married a descendant of Itchappa the 
Wodeyar of Gersappa, who seems to have been the tributary chief of 
Haign. 'i’his marriage produced only one daughter, and as tho other 
sisters were all childless, the daughter of the Gersappa chief 
became heir to the whole possessions of tho Karkala family. To 
these she added Haiga, and during the latter part of the sixteenth 
century ruled from Kumta to Barkur in South Kanara without 
acknowledging any superior,^ 

The rivals and the destroyers of the Bhatkal Jains were the 
chiefs of Keladi in north-west Maisur about twenty miles south of 
Banavasi. About 1560 they moved ten miles further south to 
Ikkeri, and again in 1639, as their power increased, they went 
about twenty miles further south to Bidara Halli, the Bamboo 
Village, also called Bidanur or Bednur, on the border of South 
Kdnara, well placed for trade near the Hosangadi pass.® The 
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) Buchanan, III. 217. Mr. Fleet (Ind. Ant. V. 208) notices a grant of a Sudhiipur 
chief lia^hii, which ho identifies with HagondthNUyak who governed Sudhipui-a 
under Vijayanagar in 1618 -16.86 (S, 1541 -1561). Vijayanagar must mean BijApur. 

“ Wilks’ South of India, I. 40. “ Mysore, III. 166. Mysore, II. 353 - 373. 

° Rioe, 11. 3.53-373. * Mysore, III. 134. ’’Buchanan’s Mysore, III. 132-166. 

* Rice’s Mysore, II. 383. Bednur had long been a place of importance. Abd-er- 
Razzak, tho Persian ambassador, describes Bednur in 1444 as a city with houses like 
palaces aud beauties like houris. It had a temple with wonderful sculptures, Elliot 
and Dowson, IV. 104. 

B 816—16 
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founder of the Koladi family i,s said to have been a Malava Cauda 
called Bhadraiya, who discovered a treasure, sacrificed two of 
his slaves, and built a fort.^ In 1.560 Malava Cauda went to 
Vijayanagar and gained from Sadashiva Raya the title of Sadaahiva 
Naik and the grant of Barkur, Maugalor, and Chandragutti in 
north-west Maisur.® Soon after 1560, Sadfishiva’s successor moved 
his capital to Ikkeri. For a time both in South and in North 
Kanara the local Jain chiefs were able to hold their own. At 
last, apparently in the early years of the seventeenth century, 
Venkatappa Nfiik, who is said to have been helped by a revolt of 
the Halepaiks, attacked and defeated Baira Devi of Bhatkal and 
Cersappa. Almost all tho Jains of Haiga are said to have 
perished.^ According to local accounts, in 1608, immediately 
after the defeat of Baira Devi, Venkatappa was attacked by a 
Bijfipur force, which he is said to have defeated, and by seizing 
Chandavar in tho north of llonavar, prevented from passing south 
of Mirjan wliere they built a strong castle.'* There is a local story 
that the Musalmfins wore led by one Sarpanmalik or the Snake Lord, 
a fated child who got his iiamo because ho was once found asleep 
in the forest guarded by a cobra. This favourite sign of futurd 
greatness seems to have beou applied to the Bijapur general, whos,6 
titleSherif-ul-Mulklont itself to be twisted into Sarpanmalik. Venkat¬ 
appa of Ikkeri continued to style himself the under-lord of the 
Vijayanagar kings long after tho decay of their power, In 1610 he 
protected the Vijayanagar viceroy who was driven out of Seringa- 
patam.’’’ In 1618 entiles in tho Kilnara accounts show Shivappa 
Nfiik adding a tax of fifty per cent to tho former levies.® 
lu 1639 Venkatappa removed his capital to BednuN and about 
the same time dechired himself independent.® At this time the 
management of the state was iu the liands of Shivappa, a 
man of great talent, who .succeeded to tho chief ship in 1648 and 
continued to govern till 1670.® Before tho close of his reign ho had 
added to his dominions tho whole of South Kanara and North 
Kdnara up to tho Grangavali river, tho castle of Mirjfin having been 
surrendered by tho treachery of its Moor governor.*® He was also 
distinguished for the excellent revenue regulations which ho intro¬ 
duced.** During tho greater part of the seventoonth century till tho 
decay of Bijapur power, tho lowlands of Kfinara, between 1608 and 


* liioe’s Mysore, II; 355. According to another account there were two brothers 
Chavda Gauda and Bhadra Gauda who found a liny in an ant’s nest, an old sword, 
and a treasure. Rice, II. ,373, Jain accounts make the founder a scion of the 
flumcha family. Rice, II. 355. 

Rice, II. 355. Bucliauau (Mysore, III. 204) and Wilks (South of India, I. 40) give 

1499 (S. 1422) as the date of the founder of the family. Munro, Letter to Board, 31st 
May 1800, para. 8, gives 1587as the date of SadAshiv Kay’s grant of Ktlnara. According 
to Wilks (I. 30) tho founder was a rich farmer who was made governor of Bednur iu 

1500 and threw off his allegiance. 

Buchanan, III. 1,34, 166and 173; Munro to Board, 31st May 1800, para. 8. 

“ Buchanan, III. 173. ^ Rice, II. 355. “ Wilks’ South of India, I. 95. 

^ Rice, II. 370; Wilks (South of Indi.a, I. ,57) makes this 1040 ; Buchanan (Mysore, 
IIL 254) gives 1045 (S. 1508). Coins struck at IJcdnur continued to be called Ikkeri 
coins, 

“ Rice’s Mysore, I. 24.3. “ Buchanan, III. 127 and 134 ; Rice, I. 487. 

Buchanan, III. 127 ; Fryer’s Fast India and Bersiu, 102, B Rice, I. 487. 
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] 660 as far south as Mirjdn, and between 1650 and 1672 as far south 
as the Gangavali river^ seem to have been under Bijapur rule. 
According to a Hindu chronicle found by Buchanan in a village 
accountan t’s recordsj Sherif-ul-Mulk, the Bijapur governor of Phonda, 
established Bijapur power as far south as the Mirjdn river and there 
built a strong fort. According to this account the Musalmdna held 
the north of Kanara for seventy-two years.^ Buchanan notices 
that the land rates which were in force near Karwdr, when 
the English took possession in 1800, had been introduced by 
Sherif-ul-Mulk the governor of Phonda.® About 1650 (H. 1044) the 
Musalmans are said to have introduced a revenue settlement in the 
districts of MirjaUj Ankola^ Phonda, Kdrwar, and Sivoshvar, 
which w’as in force in 1800 and Kdrwar is said to have been 
the chief port in the Bijapur kingdom.® During the seventeenth 
century while the Musalmans held the north coast districts of 
Kdnara the tributary chiefs of Sonda seem to have been allowed to 
rule undisturbed above the Sahyddris. Ariappa, the founder of the 
family, was succeeded by his son Bamchandra Ndik in 1598. On 
his death in 1618 (S.1641) Edmchandra was succeeded by his son 
Hagondth, and ho in 1638 (S.1561) by hissonMddhav Linga Naik, 
tvho became a Lingdyac or Shivabhakta, and governed till 1674 
(S. 1697). During the first half of the seventeenth century Kdnara 
as far south as Mirjan continued under Bijapur, managed partly 
directly partly through hereditary vassals called desdis, of whom the 
deadia of Sonda and of Karwdr were the chief.^ In 1637, after the 
fall of Ahuiadnagar and the favourable treaty with the Moghals, 
Bijdpur pressed its conquests south, and chiefly by the vigour and 
talent of Shdhji, Shivdji’s father, overran tho east of Maisur and 
formed it into a province.® 

In 1623 Kanara was visited by the Italian traveller Dela Valle. 
Hondvar was a small place more of huts than houses. The fort on 
a rock was held by the Portuguese. Inside tho fort were horses, 
gardens, and well arranged quarters, and there wore fine streets 
with a largo square whore the people of the town took shelter during 
times of siege. There were two churches, one to St. Catherine the 
other to St. Antony.® There was another big city of the Brdhmans 
within gunshot of Hondvar.^ In 1623 the ruler of Honavar was 
Venkatappa Naik. He had been a noble of tho Vijayanagar 
kingdom and was now independent. Ho had subdued many other 
Ndiks and oven defeated the Portuguese. So powerful was he that 
the Pordugiiose determined to send him an embassy. The embassy 
started on tho 14th of October 1623 and was accompanied by Dola 
Valle. As the Portuguese were on bad terms with Adil Sbdh, whose 
land lay between them and Venkatappa’s territory, the embassy 


1 The details of the seveiity-two years are, thirty-five years of hamlddrs, thirty 
years of mahdl mchiuis, one year and a half of a thanUdr, and short periods of leaders 
who are mentioned by name. Buehanan’s Mysore, III. 173. 

'■* Mysore, III. 180 ; compare Ill. 214. 

* Mysore, III. 173. Buchanan notices that Haidar resumed one half of the grant or 
indm lands, ami tliat Tipii seized on the rest. Ditto. 

* Orme’s Historical Fragments, 35, 37. 

® Rice’s Mysore, I. 237. “ Dela Valle’s Letters. Ul, 182, ’’ Dola Valle, III. 186. 
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wont by aoa in frigates. They took some horses with them for 
Bale.‘ They landed at the mouth of the Gorsappa river, and with 
sail and oar passed nine mile.s to Gersappa. This had once been a 
famous city, the seat of a queen, the metropolis of a province. The 
last queen had married a foreigner of low birth, who was ungracious 
enough to take the kingdom to himself. The queen sought help 
from the Portuguese, but they did not help her. The husband 
called in Venkatappa who seized the kingdom. The city and palace 
had fallen to ruin, and were overgrown with trees; nothing was left 
but some peasants’ huts. Nine miles beyond Gersappa the country 
was most pleasant, waving land covered with leafy forests, crossed 
by beautiful streams, whose shady banks wore green with bamboos 
and gay with flowers and creepers. It was the most beautiful river 
Dola Vallo had ever seon.^ So famous was the country for its pepper 
that the Portuguese called the queen of Gorsappa Rainha da Pimenta, 
the Pepper Queen.® The ascent of the Sahyadris was fairly easy 
through beautiful thick forest with streams, herbage, and flowers. 
At the top of the hill was a narrow door and a fortress with bastions 
and curtains. It was once called Garekota and was now known as/ 
Gontadanagar.^ It was in the charge of a Musalraan officer ol? 
Venkatappa’8, who as a great favour had been allowed to build a 
mosque.® The embassy reached Ikkeri, then Venkatappa’s head¬ 
quarters, about twenty-five miles .south-east of Gersappa. But their 
■journey was fruitless, as the chief refused to receive the ambassadors 
oecauso the Portuguese had not sent ships to buy pepper.® Though 
their embassy was refused in 1623, the Portuguese were able to obtain 
a treaty in March 1631, under which, besides the grant of the island of 
Kamboli and the fort of Barkfilur in South KSnara, the Bednur or 
Kanara king allowed the felling of timber, took off duties at Hondvar 
and on the export of popper, and agreed to pay the Portuguese 600 
bales of rice every yoar.^ 

In 1638 the English, who had been established in Surat since 
1612, opened factories at Karwar and at Bhatkal. These 
factories wore founded by Woddol of Sir William Courten’s 
company.® In 1646 Courten’s ngont at Karwar offered to sell 
tho factory to the president of the London Company at Surat, but 
the offer was declined.® About 1650, Schultzen, a Dutch writer, 
describes Hondvar as onco celebrated for trade and shipping, but 
now much weakened as the Portuguese had drawn all the trade of 
the coast to Goa.*® Tho Portuguese power in Ilonavar had fallen 
off since the arrival of tho Dutch about 1600, They had still 


1 Dela Vullo, III. 174, = Dola Valle, III. 195. ® Dola Valle, III. 196. 

•< Dola Valle, III. 200. » Dola Valle, III. 20.3. 

“ Dola Valle, III. 190. Dela Vallo deseribca Ikkeri as in a beautiful plain -with throe 
fortified gates and three ditches. There was no outer wall, only a dense bamboo 
fence. Inside was a stone wall but weak. The palace was said to have separate 
fortifications. The town was very largo but had not many houses. It was laid out 
in broad shady streets, and there were many pools of water and a few groves. 
Ditto, 220. 

’’ Inatruccao, p. 8. “ Bruce’s Annals of the East India Company, I, 857, 367. 

c Bruce’s Annals of the East India Company, I. 419. 

Schultzen’s Voyages, Amsterdam, 1676, 160, 161, 
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two cliurches, one dedicated to St. Antonio and the other to St. 
Catherine. Many Portuguese cassados or settlers, literally married 
men,lived there in great luxury. The town consisted more of huts than 
of houses. The sam e writer described Batikal a or Bhatkal as formerly 
independent but made tributary by the Portuguese.' He notices 
that large numbers of the Kanareso along the coast had allowed 
themselves to be baptised and instructed in Christian doctrine, and 
that there were many churches and convents.^ In 1653, the Bednur 
chief with the help of the Dutch, drove the Portuguese out of the 
Hondvar fort.^ In 1660, according to Baldaous, Kdiiara was rich in 
rice and other produce and had a healthy strong people capable of 
any kind of work.^ The boundary between Bijapur and Shivappa 
Ndik of Kanara was the Mirjan river. He notices Cintapur or 
Chitakul as a Bijapur town close to the sea; he describes Anjidivas 
full of woods and bush and extraordinarily rich iu fish; Honavar 
and Bhatkal were the only towus of importance.® 

In 1653 Kdrwar appears in the list of the London Company’s 
factories,® and before 1660 the Kdrwar factory had greatly prospered. 
The finest muslins iu Western India wore exported from Kdrwd,r. The 
weaving country was inland to the east of the Sahyadris at Hubli in 
Dharwdr and at other centres where the company had agents and 
employed as many as 50,000 weavers.^ Between 1662 and 1664 the 
island of Anjidiv was held by the strong English force which had 
been sent to receive Bombay from the I’ortuguese. As the Portuguese 
refused to give up Bombay the English wore forced to retire to 
Anjidiv and there iu about two years (1662-1664) the unhealthiness 
of the climate reduced their numbers from 500 to 119.® 

In 1665, under their great leader Shivdji (1627-1680), the 
Marathds appeared devastating in Kdnara. After making a raid 
by sea on Barkalur in South Kanara, Shivdji dismissed the greater 
part of his fleet at Gokarn, scoured the country, and exacted a 
contribution from Kdrwdr, towards which the English factory paid 
£112.® Ho did not then take possession of any part of the district.'® 
After Shivaji’s raid the factory at Kdrwar seems to have been closed 
as it is mentioned as being re-established in 1668." In 1670 the 
whole of the English factory at Bhatkal, which had been started only 
in 1668, with a strength of eighteen Englishmen, were attacked and 
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' Bchultzen’s Voyages, Amstordam, 1676, 160. 

® Sohultzen's Voy.ages, Amsterdam, 1676, ICO. 

® t'ryer’s Bast India and Persia, 67. lustruccao do Marquen Alorna, Nova Goa, 
1856, 9, 10. Thevenot (Voyages, V, 269) says: There are many Portuguese at Hondvar; 
the fort is much better than the town. This is somewhat dilliciilt to explain as 
The vcuot’s details generally belong to about 1666. Like Sehultnun ho may refer to 
the Portuguese landholders who remained after the Portuguese had lost the fort. 

* MalaliAr and Coromandel Coast, Amsterdam, 1672, 68. 

" Malabdr and Coromandel Coast, Amsterdam, 1672, 98 ; Baldffius in Churchill’s 
Viwages, HI. 557. 558. 

“Lowe’s Indian Navy, I. 54. It had been closed in the previous year. 

' Hamilton’^ New Acoount, I. 267. Hamilton (Ditto) says that about 1660 
Kdrwdr was pillaged and the weaving country laid waste by a Moghal army. This 
seems to be a confusion with Shivilji’s raid on Hnbli in 1672. See below p. 126. 

* Details are given under Anjidiv. " Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 91 note. 

Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 90, 91. u Brace’s Annals, II. 202. 
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killed by the people who were enraged because a bull-dog belonging 
to one of the factors had killed a sacred cowd On April 20th 1671, the 
Portuguese concluded a treaty with the Bednur chief under which they 
were allowed to establish factories at Hondvar, at Barkalur in South 
Kanara about twenty-five miles south of Honavar, and at Mangalor 
on the Malabdr coast. The chief also agreed to pay a yearly 
tribute of 1500 bales of riee.^ Under a further treaty on the 15th 
of December 1678 the Portuguese wore allowed to build factories 
and churches at Mirjan, Chaudavar, Honavar, and Bhatkal, and at 
Kalyanpur in South Kanara.® In 1672 Ali Adil Shdh of Bijapur 
died leaving no heir but a child named Shikandar. Taking advantage 
of the discord at Bijdpur, Shivdji sent an army into the rich 
manufacturing districts of Dharwar, sacked Hubli, and laid the 
country waste, destroying everything which ho could not carry 
away.^ Shivdji also incited all the dependants of Bijdpur to rebel. 
In July 1673 the Phaujdar or governor of Karwdr revolted, seized the 
subordinate officers who were loyal to Bijapur, attacked the Diwdn 
who would not join him, and laid siege to the English factory, 
because the factors would not supply him with ammunition.® 

About the end of November 1673 the well known English 
traveller Fryer visited the Kanara const on his way to Bombay, 
Between two islands near Bhatkal in the south, he saw sis 
skulking Malabar prows waiting their booty.® Honavar, in hilly 
barren land, was divided between the Dutch and the Portuguese. 
It had a castle without soldiers and a town with poor buildings. 
The castle had been built by tho Portuguese and seized by the 
Kdnareeus with the help of the Dutch between whom and the 
Portugals tho town was divided. The Naers had no footing in 
HoniLvar and the Moors not much. Many of the people had received 
the Christian faith; those who had not were the most impiously 
religious of any of the Indians, being marvellously conversant with 
the devil. The people had good laws and obeyed them, and travelled 
without guides on broad roads not along bye-paths as in Malabar.'^ 
Fryer went up the Mirjdn river in a vessel riggod like a brigantine. 
Mirjan was in the same dominions as Honavar but was only the 
fragments of a town. On landing Fryer was welcomed by one of 
the Gentile princes of Mirjdn, who, like an Italian prince, was not 
ashamed to be a merchant. He was seated under a shady tree on 
a carpet spread on the sand with his retinue standing around him. 
Ho was waiting for the protector of Kanara, for the Edja of Bednur 
was then a minor. The protector came anon with lords and 


' Bruce’s Annals, II. 202; Hamilton’s New Account, I. 267,283. 

® Instraooao, p. 8. Instruceao, p. 8. 

< Fryer’s East India and Persia, 58 ; Orme’s Historical Fragments, 34 ; Elphinstone, 
644 ; Grant Duff’s Mariithds, I. 188. 

® Orme’s Historical Fragments, 35-38, 40. 

® East India and Persia, 57. The Malabdr pirates, he says, are tho worst Piokeroons 
on this coast going in fleets. They are set out by the great men ashore. (Ditto, 55). 
At sea near Goa Fryer was attacked by a largo boat of Malabdr pirates with about 
sixty fighting men besides rowers who threw stink pots and plied chambers and 
small shot, flung stones, and darted long lances, and were with diffioulty driven off 
(Ditto, 151,152). ’’ Fryer, 67. 
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guards armed with swords and gaiintlota, partisans adoi’nod with 
bolls and feathers, as also were the horses that carried his Imaarry 
or army with such trappings as the finest tram horses in England 
then wore. Tho protector,rowed by a gang of thirty-six in great pomp, 
ventured off to soo tho English ships. His music was loud and with 
kettledrums made a noise not unlike English coopers driving homo 
hoops on their hogsheads. He wont aboard two or three ships who 
entertained him with their guns and cheers presenting him with 
scarlot cloth.^ At Mirjan, pepper, saltpetre, and betelnut were 
taken in for Surat. After leaving Mirjan Fryer’s Hoot met the 
Revenge, an English man-of-war pink, with twenty-two guns and 
seventy odd mou, commissioned from tho Pimsident at Bombay to 
scour the seas for pirates. A littlo further was Anjidiv, an island 
famed for the burial of some hundred Englishmen. Xdrwar, with a 
hilly and indifferent woody shore, with islets scattered to and again, 
had been the chief port of Bijapur, a perfect monarch who hardly 
paid tribute) to tho Moghal. Lately a grand traitor Shivdji, carrying 
all before him like a mighty torrent, had bocomo master of it and 
^ all tho country to G ujardt. Sbivdji had well nigh forced tho 
English factory at Kiirwdr and had done other outrages on the 
English. He was everywhere named with teiToi*. Tho people wore 
partly Moors partly Gentoos, 

Shivdji continued his attacks on the Bijapur territories in Kdnara. 
His first attempt on tho important hill-fort of Phouda failed.^ A 
second assault was more successful, and by 1675 lie had gained 
possession of Ankola, Pundit that is Phouda, Ondorab or Khdra, and 
Seraissar or Shi voshvar. In the same year tho town of Karwdr was 
burnt because the castle was not surrendered ; the English factory 
was taken but no violence was done to the factors ; and the country 
as far as the Gangilvali river became subject to Shivaji.^ Tho 
queen of Kdnara, that is of Bednur, sent gifts to Shivaji, prayed 
for his protection, agreed to pay a yearly tribute, and allowed an 
agent or vahil of Shivaji’s to live at her court.^ It was believed 
in 1677 that Shivdji intended to take Bednur and add Knnarato his 
conquests but tho intention was never carried out.® 

In Ootohor 1675 Eiyer paid a second visit to Kdnara. He came 
from Botnhay with the chief of the Kdrwar factory. On the way, 
near Rdjapur in Ratnagiri, they passed Hliivaji’s navy thirty small 
ships and vessels, the admiral wearing a white flag aloft. At Karwiir 
tho chief of the factory and Fryer wore mot on tho river by tho 
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* Fryer’s Travels, ,'58. 

3 Phouda on the Phouda pass in the south-east corner of RatniSgiri coimnauda one 
of tho chief routes into North Kilnara. Shiv.iji attacked it in March J.G7S and after great 
loss took it at the end of April, whethor by treachery, assault, or surrender is not known, 
Orme’s Historical Fragments, .'52. In 168.3 it was attacked and so nearly taken 
by Dom Francis do Tavora, the Portuguese Viceroy, that Sambhiiji had the site moved 
two miles to the south to a hill named Madangad. Orme’s Historical Fragments, 
124 ; Gemelli Carer! (IGO.'i) in Churchill, IV. 210. 

“ Fryer, 170. Ormo (Historical Ifragmenta, 52) says Mirjiin, but the Bednur chief 
had lately conquered up to the Gangiivali, 

Grant Duff, I. 188, “ Orme’s Historical Fragments, 234. 
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governor with two barges, and on landing were welcomed by the 
ordnance of the English House. The English House was on an arm 
of the river about three miles from its mouth,surveying a pleasant 
island stocked with game. It was in a delicate mead the land of 
Cutteen Esquiro, to whom it had long boforo been given by the king 
of Bijitpur.^ The house had only lately been built. It was a stately 
mansion, four square, and guarded by bulwarks at the commanding 
corners. Two years before when Shivaji attacked the place the 
house was not finished, but, though the town was burnt the 
factors were able to defend tliemselves with the help of a small 
pink or gunboat. Since Fryer had been at Karwar in 1673 Shivslji's 
power had greatly increased. Besides the Karwfir castle, about three 
miles up the river from the English House, he had taken Ankola, 
Pundit that is Phonda the chief place of Bjjapur power, Cuderah 
that is Kadra on the Kaliuadi about sixteen miles east of Kfirwdr, 
and Semissar or Shivoshvar across tho river from Kdrwfir, all very 
strong places.^ Shivfiji had a governor of tho town of Karwar and 
a commandant of the castle, and over them the superintendent 
of a flying army. Almost all the places of trust were in the' 
hands of Brahmans who acted neither for the public good nor 
for common honesty but for their private interest only. They 
asked merchants to come and settle only to rob them, or 
turmoil them on account of customs. Openly they were mighty 
zealous for their master’s dues, but, in the corner, they took more for 
themselves than for their master. It was a grievous loss that so 
much of the coast had fallen into ShivAji’s power; where ShivAji 
had anything to do trade was not likely to settle. Taxation had 
been much milder and the people far more comfortable under the 
king of Bijapur. The Bijapur regent had lately been assassinated 
and as both Shivaji and the Moghals were bidding for the 
kingdom matters were likely to fall from bad to worse. Shivaji 
had been aided in the conquest of North KAnara by the dalvi or 
lieutenant of the desdi who had been the local Bijapur governor. 
When Fryer reached Karwar, tho dalm disgusted with Shivaji’s 
treatment of him, was moving about the country with a force declaring 
he would restore his former master. Ho attacked Shivaji’s guard 
in Karwar town and forced them to retire into the castle. On both 
sides the fighting men were miserable souls for soldiers, like old 
Britons half-naked and very fierce. They marched without order, 
with a loud noise of music and a tumultuous throng. The people, 
men women and children, with what little substance they had, fled 
before them and sought shelter under tho guns of the English 
House. It was pitiable to hear what the people sufl’ered under 
Shivaji’s rule. The demis had lands imposed on them at double 
the former rates, and, if they refused to take them, they were carried 
to prison, famished almost to death, and most inhumanly racked 


' Hamilton’s New Account, I. 268. 

® Fryer probably refers to Sir William Courten by whose Company the factory 
was founded in 16.S8. Hoe above p. 124. 

® In another passage (p. 155) Fiyer says Pundit is the chief strength of BijApur. 
On its surrender the congucst of the low country beyond KArwAr followed. 
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and tortured till they confessed whore their wealth was hid. When 
Fryer was in Karwar Shivtiji’s officers had several Brd,hmans in limbo 
whom they drubbed on the shoulders to extreme anguish and tore 
their flesh with red-hot pincers. The DosAis in turn did the same 
to the Oombiea. The great fish preyed on the little fish both by 
land and by sea bringing them and their families into eternal 
bondage.^ 

In February 1676 Fryer with one of the Kdrwdr factors started 
on a trip to Gokarn. Near Ankola hill, they experienced a 
lively porti’aiture of Hell, as the forest was on fire, apparently 
purposely burnt, because it had sheltered the rebel dalvi. No food 
was to be had. Through the iniquity of the dalvi, the people of a 
fishing village whore the travellers had meant to rest, wore left 
without fish, boats, rice, or nets. Fryer and his friends spent the 
night fasting under a mango tree and by daybreak made for 
Ankola. Here they found the market half-burnt and the remaining 
shops tenantlesa. Shivdji had not spared the town when he took 
jihe castle which was a fine place and of good force commanding to 
ihe river Gangavali, the utmost extent of ShivAji’s power south- 
Vards. No provisions were to be had, but on the strength of some 
game which they shot Fryer and his friends walked to the Gangavali 
river. They were ferried over and spent the night in Qongola that is 
Gangavali. This was the first town in the country then called Oanatio, 
though formerly the Konkan up to Gujardt had been so called. 
The people looked cheerful and lived in peace under a quiet govern¬ 
ment. At Gokarn the party changed their English dress for 
Muhammadan. They found a great festival, immense crowds of 
people, and rich offerings. The people annoyed Fryer by the 
carelessness of their behaviour, neither regarding the novelty nor the 
gaudinesB of his Moor’s clothes. From Gokarn Fryer travelled over 
a rocky barren hill to Tudera that is Tadri at the mouth of the Mirjdn 
river. Fi'om Tudera they went in the Company’s barge or baloon to 
MirjAn where their brisk Banyan, a young spendthrift whose father 
was lately dead, treated them to dancing wenches. From Mirjdn they 
returned by boat to Karwar. At Karwar no beef was to be bought; 
but game was abundant, and the English factors went to the woods, 
sometimes for a week at a time. They lived on fish, water-fowl, 
peacocks, green pigeons, spotted deer, sdmhar, wild hogs, and some¬ 
times wild cows. Tigers and leopards were common in the woods.*® 
Fryer spent the rains of 1676 at Karwar. The chief products of 
the country were, rice, ndchni, millet, hemp, turmeric, ginger, and 
potatoes. The soil was good, yielding two crops, one which ripened 
in September, the other about March. The second crop was grown 
with great pains, water being brought along gutters. Through the 
tyrany of Shiv^ji three-quarters of the land was untilled.® Thera 
was not much trade at Karwar and the factory was decaying, merchants 
being out of heart to buy and sell because of the embroils of the 
country. The state of the people was wretched. The artisans 
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could hardly live for the Banians who ground their faces as the 
Desiiis ground the faces of the husbandmen.^ 

Sonda was famous for its pepper, the best and the dearest in the 
world. The chief lived at Sonda, being tributary or rather feudatory, 
bound by allegiance as well as purse to tho princos of Bijapur. The 
Sonda Raja’s pepper-country was estimated to yield a revenue of 
£1,000,000 (Pagodas 30 lakhs) of which he had to pay one-half to 
Bijapur, Shivaji sometimes sharing the tribute. The Sonda chief 
had 3000 horse and 12,000 foot.^ In the sonth of the district, 
according to Fryer, tho limits of the Bednnr power were along the 
shore from the Gangilvali river to the Zamerhin’s country of the 
MalabArs, and inland up to the pepper mountains of Sonda and the 
precincts of Sarji Khan, perhaps tho Musaimfo governor of Sdvanur.® 
From Fryer’s details it seems that shortly after his accession, Sham- 
shankar or Somasikara Ndik, Shivappa’s successor, was murdered 
by his nobles.Ho was succeeded by his son, a minor, named 
Basvappa Naik whose mother was managing the state by and with 
the authority of one Timi or Timmaya Naik, ' who from a toddymaiji 
had by his cunning policy more than true prowess and valour raiseij 
himself to be general and protector.’® This Timi Niiik, about 1674i, 
made an agreement with Sarji Khan, a Bijfipur prince, to attack 
Balal Khan, the Bijapur regent. They advanced north, but were met 
by BaUl Khan, and defeated, and Timi was slain. The Bednur nobles 
confessed that this was a punishment for killing their late chief. 
They vowed allegiance to the young prince, and transacted all state 
affairs in his name.® 

In 1674, Madhu Linga Ndik, the chief of Sonda, died. He was 
succeeded by bis son Sadashiv, who ruled till 1697. Sadashiv, who 
was the most vigorous rulor of his family, seems by 1679 to have 
spread his power to tho sea, as in that year tho Karwar factors 
complain of the exactions of the Soiidu chief J He was successful 
in his contests with Sambhaji (1680-1690), and after 1685 seems 
to have ceased to pay even nominal allegiance to the Marathas, and 
unlike his predecessors to have claimed tho title of rdja or in¬ 
dependent prince. He divided his territory into Upland or Bala 
Ghat and Lowland or Payan Ghat Sonda.® 

In 1676 the Karwar factory suffered from the exactions of the local 
chief.® In 1678, on account of the necessity of reductions, and in 
1679, because of the levies of the Portuguese and the Sonda chief, 
it was determined to withdraw the ostablishment.^® After Shivaji’s 


* Tryer, 193. ® Fryer, 1C3. ® Fiyer, 162. 

* Buchanan (III. 127) names him Somashikara and calls him a man of the worst 
character. Ho was killed in 1670. 

^ Fryer, 162. “ Fryer, 163. ' Bruce’s Annals, II. 421-443. 

® Under date 1698, but the paragraph is a summary of several years, Grant Duff 
(MardthAs, 172) says the desdi of KArwAr continued independent and as usual under 
such circumstances assumed the title of rAja. 

“ Bruce’s Annals, II. 399 ; Orme’s Historical Fragments, 209. 

Bruce’s Annals, II. 421 and 443. At the general reduction in 1679 the Court of 
Directors resolved that KArwAr andEAjapur in RatuAgiri should bo represented by 
native agents. Bow’s Indian Navy, I. 6.5. It is doubtful if these orders were carried 
out. Compare Bruce, II. 422,428,442, 472. 
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death in 1680, his son Sarahhaji (1680-1690) was able for a time to 
keep his Kanara possessions. In 1682, Sambhaji quarrelled with 
the Portuguese, and determined to take the island of Anjidiv. But 
the Portuguese viceroy threw into the island a strong detachment of 
troops, and the Marathaa were forced to withdraw.' 

After the failure of Sambhaji’s attempt on Anjidiv the Sonda 
chief, though nominally a feudatory of Sarnbbaji^s, openly joined 
the Portuguese. Sambhaji in person led a detachriicnt against 
Sonda, but apparently without effect. In 1685 the Portuguese 
stirred the Desais of Sonda and Karwar to revolt and helped them 
with troops.^ Sambhaji was too much occupied with the Emperor 
to take much notice of their proceedings, and from that time all 
allegiance to Sambhaji seems to have ceased.* In 1681 and 1682, 
ns part of tho scheme to improve the position of the English Company, 
Sir John Child, the President at Surat, was ordered to restore the 
Karwar factory on a larger scale than before.'' In 1683 the invest¬ 
ments from Karwar were considerable.* In the following year the 
English were nearly driven out of Karwdr. The crew of one of two 
Small vessels, the Mexico and the China, which had come to Karwar 
for cargoes of pepper, stole and killed a cow. They were mobbed 
the people, and firing in defence had the misfortune to kill two 
children. The people seized the pepper and in spite of offers of 
reparation were so enraged that the factors’ lives wore in danger 
and the House seemed likely to be destroyed. The presence of the 
Company’s shipping prevented au attack.® In 1687 Bijapur was 
taken by Aurangzob, and with the help of the Savanur cliief tho 
Moghals promptly established their power over the Kanarese country,^ 
both the chiefs of Sonda and of Bodnur agreeing to pay tribute.* 
According to Wilks, in 1700 the Moghals held tho Karnatak and all 
the Bala (lhat or country above the Sahyadris with Sdvanur as 
their capital.® 

In 1695 tho Italian traveller GemolH Careri passed through some 
of the terriory of the Sonda chief,whom ho oddly names Sondokirani- 
karfija. Ho was lord of some villages among the mountains, but 
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1 Orme’« Historical Fragments, 111. ® Orme, 145. 

® Grant Duff, 1. 238, gives 1684 as the date at which SambhAji’s supremacy in 
north Kauara came to an end, ■* Bruce’s Annals, 11. 460. 

“ Details are given under Trade, Orme’s Historical Fragments, 209. 

* Factory to Surat, 18th September 1684 ; Bruce’s Annals, II. 545. 

According to Orme (Historical Fragments, 144) Hubli in DliArwAr surrendered to 
a Moghal lorco in 1685. 

® Wilks’ South of India, I, 219. Wilks (1.100) notices that Aurangzeb punished 
the Bednur chief for sitting on a throne, and called him Kamindir or landlord. Munro 
to Board of Eovenue, 31at May 1800, 10 - 30. The date at which the Bednur chief 
began to pay tribute seems doubtful. Wilks in one passage (I. ,58) gives 1684 
and in another (1,215) 1690. The Moghals established themselves in Maisur between 
1691 and 1698 (Wilks, I. 164). Their head quarters were at Sira in the north of the 
province, and Sira continued their head-quai-tors till it was lost to the MarithAs in 
1757. Rice’s Mysore, II. 183, 

9 Mysore, I. 218. In 1695 theltaliantraveller GemelliCareri (Churchill’s Travels, IV. 
814) found Phonda fort in the hands of Moglials and their country coming close to Goa. 
Careri (Ditto, 216) describes the Subha of Phonda as draining the poor country people 
making a few cottages sometimes pay thousands of rupees. In the extracts (Elliott 
ami Dowson, VII, 126) of the 31st year of Anrangseb’s reign, that is 1689, Bedar is 
described as the overlord of tho Karndtak. Edis. This must be Bkidur or Bednur, 
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tributary an3 subject to tbo Great Mogbal wliom he was obliged to 
serve in war.^ The country was exceedingly difficult to travel in and 
full of robbers.® The chief lived at Sambrani about seven miles south 
of Haliyal. It had a good market and an earthen fort with walls 
seven spans high. The chief was said to make £30j000 (Rs, SjOOjUOO)) 
out of this one village, which, says Careri, shows how cruelly the 
idolaters and Musalmans oppress the people.® In 1690 the K^rw4r 
factory seem to have been prosperous. In this year a direct trade 
was opened between Karwar and England, perhaps owing to the 
extreme depression of Bombay in consequence of the failure of the 
Childs’ scheme to act independently of the Moghal Government.^ In 
1690, Ovington remarks that in Karwar deer, antelope, peacock, and 
wild bulla and cows wore almost the daily furniture of the factor’s 
table brought home by the messengers without any further expense 
than that of powder and shot.® In 1692 the chief of the English 
factory was held in great respect by the leading people of the 
neighbourhood when with his followers he started to hunt, A pack of 
twenty English dogs, good for game, was kept and each allowed two 
pounds of rice a day at the Company’s cost. One day within the 
space of two hours more than twelve deer, two wild cows with their 
calves, and four or five hogs, were killed. At the close of the day thb 
chief was led home by the whole company, which included most of 
the people of distinction in the neighbourhood with their vassals 
and servants, who at the factory gate made him a compliment and 
departed. So great was the fame of Kdrwhr as a place for sport that 
two young men of high family, a German of the house of Lembourg 
and a son of Lord Goring, came out and stayed at KArwdr.® A 
few years later the factors were better husbands of their money. 
They discharged all their dogs and other superfluities. Only one old 
custom was kept, strangers from Europe were treated with pretty 
black female dancers.^ 

During the last ten years of the seventeenth century the Dutch 
made every effort to depress the English pepper trade at Kdrwsir, 
and in 1697 the Mariithds laid Karwdr waste.® In 1701 the trade in 
white pepper was encouraged,® and theKdrwSr factory was continued 
as it appears in the list of places belonging to the two East India 
Companies at their union in 1707-8.1® In 1697 (August 17) the 
Portuguese made a treaty with the chief of Sonda, under which they 
were allowed to cut timber and to build a ohurch.n 

The history of Kanara during the eighteenth century belongs 
to two main sections : Up to 1763, during which the north of the 
district as far as Mirjan was under Sonda and the south was under 
Bednur; and after 1763, when the whole district was conquered by 
Haidar Ali (1761-1782) of Maisur, It continued to be held by hie 
son Tipu Sultan (1782-1799) until on Tipu’s overthrow in 1799 the 


* Churchill, IV. 217. * ** Churchill, IV. 219, • Churchill, IV. 218. 

< See Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 480. “ Voyage to Surat, 269. 

® Hamilton’s New Account, I. 264 ; Anderson’s Western India, 135-136. 

' Hamilton’sNew Account, I. 264; Anderson’s Western India, 135-136. 

® Bruce’s Annals, III. 240. " Bruce Annals, III. 427. 

** Bruce’s Annals, III. 6&1, Instruccao do Marquez de Alogna,, 15-17. 
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"wTiole district passed to the British. In the beginning of the 
eighteenth century in the north of the district, Basava Linga, the 
Sonda chiefj who had succeeded his father Sadashiv in 1697j con¬ 
tinued to rule till 1745. Basava seems to have further increased the 

? ower of Sonda to which his father Sadd.shiv had so greatly added, 
he decline of the Mardthds and the friendliness of the Moghals to 
whom he paid tribute, and of the Portuguese with whom he was in 
close alliance, combined to enable Basava to spread his power as far 
south as Miridn. According to a local manuscript history, in 1715, the 
hid forts of Karwar and Kadra, about sixteen miles east of Kd,rwar 
were pulled down and in their place new forts were built, Sadd- 
shivgad called after Basava’s father at Chitakul on the north or 
right bank of the river mouth, and Kuramgad on an island off 
Sadiishivgad.^ In 1707 the Portuguese made a fresh treaty with the 
Bednur chief under which the leave granted to them of holding fac¬ 
tories at Mirjdii, Hond,var, Ohandavar, and Bhatkal was confirmed.^ 
In 1713 the Portuguese and the king of Bednur, who was always 
proud and troublesome because Kauara was the granary of all his 
neighbours, had a disagreement about a Bednur vessel which was 
beized by the Portuguese for trading without a Portuguese pass. 
The viceroy sent a fleet of eleven pallas or galivats and 350 men 
under Jose Pereira do Brito, a man of valour. The squadron left 
Goa on the 15th of January 1713, and on the 18th arrived at the river 
of Camata or Kumta, the first river in the kingdom of Kanara. 
Here eleven Bednur ships were captured and burnt. From Kumta 
the fleet went to Hondvar, and after doing nothing there passed on 
twenty-five miles south to Barkalur which they burned, capturing a 
fort and destroying ten ships and much merchandise. From 
Barkalur they sailed to Kalydnpur in Malabar which also they 
destroyed.® Those losses brought the Bednur chief to terms. On 
the IDth February 1714 Keladi Basavappa Ndik, king of Kdnara, 
agreed to bo a loyal and faithful friend of the Portuguese; to pay 
£1500 (Xs, 30,000) and 3150 bales of rice towards the Portuguese 
war expenses, and to continue to pay 2900 bales of rice a year of which 
400 bales were to be white and clean. Ho promised not to allow 
Arab or other ships unfriendly to the Portuguese, to visit his ports. 
He agreed that the Portuguese should establish a factory at Mangalor, 
and promised that their factor should be treated with respect, and 
that the factor and vicar would settle cases in which Christians were 
concerned. He allowed the Portuguese to build churches where 
there wore Christians, and engaged that his officers would do the 
missionaries no harm, that he would keep no Christian slaves, that 
he would not allow Christian men to marry Hindu women, and 
that he would send unchaste Christian laymen to the factor of 
Mangalor. The Portuguese in return agreed to help the king in any 
War in which he might engage; they promised that every year two 
Kdnara boats should bo allowed to go to Ormuz to fetch horses j and 
engaged that their priests would force no one to become a Christian.* 
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' Grant Dutf (Mardthiis, 1,195) says that Saddshivgad was built by ShivAji. The 
works may have been begun by him and finished by the Sonda chief. If SadAshiv 
and not Basava wae the builder the fort must have been finished before 1697. 
“Instruccao, 8, ’ OsPortuguezofl,YII.148*163. ‘OsPortuguozes, VII. 157-167, 
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In Octobor 1715, Mr. Stephen Strutt, the Deputy Governor 
of Bombay, was sent to inquire into charges of mismanagement 
which had been brought against the Kdrwdr, Tellicherri, Kalikat, 
and Angengo factors. Strutt reached Kdrwar on the Slst of October 
and found three Portuguese vessels cruizing at the mouth of the 
river to keep the coast clear of pirates.^ He left a list of questions 
to be answered by the Karvvar factors, and, on his return from 
the south, seems to have been satisfiod with their replies, as, unlike 
Angengo, Kdrwdr passed the inquiry without punishment or censure.^ 
A long-standing dispute which it was hoped Mr. Strutt would settle 
was regarding the English ship Monsoon, which had been seized by 
Angria in 1707, and immediately after at the request of the English 
recovered by the Portuguese. Since 1707, the Portuguese had 
persisted in refusing to give up the ship, and Mr. Strutt^s efforts met 
with as little success as the previous negotiations.® 

In 1715 the removal of the Sonda chief’s fort from old Kdrwar, 
about three miles above the English House, to Saddshivgad at the 
mouth of the river, seriously interfered with the safety of the 
factory. It was now little more than a genteel prison.^ After the 
Sonda Rdja’s battery at the mouth of the river was completed, 
Mr. Taylor, who was then the chief of the factory, was foolish enough 
to annoy Basava Linga by seizing a wreck which came ashore 
about four miles from the factory.^ The Sonda chief besieged the 
factory for two months during the rains. Two attempts to relieve 
the factory, from the storminess of the season and the inefficiency 
of some of the troops, wore little better than failures, and though, 
with the help of a friendly Musalman the siege of the factory was 


' Besides the Mjllvans and the Angrias who ' very impudently ’ fired at Mr. Strutt 
on his way down the coast, an Arab fleet, including one ship of aoventy-four guns, 
two of sixty, one of fifty, eighteen of thirty-two to twelve, and some row-boats of 
eight to four guns, kept in awe the whole co.a3t of Western India. Hamilton (1715) 
in Low’s Indian Navy, I. 91. " Low’s Indian Navy, I. 83. 

The details of the capture of the Monsoon, a characteristic and in its time a 
famous ease, are thus recorded in the Bombay Quarterly Keview, III. 60. In the 
beginning of 1707 Baitkul near KArwdr was the scene of the capture of an English 
ship named the Monsoon by the Girrea savages, that is the Shiviijis or MarAthAs of 
Gheria in RatnAgiri. The English ship Anrangzeb starting from KArwAr to Mangalor 
noticed that a fleet of four grabs and thirty-five galivata under Nilu Prabhu, the 
general of Angria’s fleet, lay in Bed cove, that is in Baitkul. They did not attack 
the Aurangzeh. OflF Aujidiv the Aurangzeb met the ship Monsoon bound north¬ 
wards. The captain told the supercargoc of the Monsoon that a pirate fleet lay in 
waiting off KArwAr and offered to escort him to Cape RAma. The supercargoe said he 
did not fear the pirates and the Aurangzeb left. Early in the morning the ShivAjis came 
out and attacked the Monsoon which surrendered after three hours. The Monsoon 
was brought to Baitkul cove and the Europeans were allowed to go to KArwAr factory. 
The chief of the KArwAr factory sent word to the Goa viceroy to waylay Angria’s 
fleet and recover the Monsoon. Angria’s fleet after waiting four days in Baitkul cove 
started for Gheria. They had to beat against a strong headwind and off Goa were 
attacked by some Portuguese ships and fled before the wind back to Baitkul and 
ran the Monsoon on shore. The Portuguese pursued, drove off Angria’s vessel, 
lightened the Monsoon, and carried her to Goa. The Bombay Government for 
seven years (1707 -1714) tried to persuade the Portuguese to restore the Monsoon, but 
the negotiations failed. ■* Hamilton’s New Account, I. 268-271. 

“The writer in the Bombay Quarterly'Review, III. 67, calls the rAja the desAi, 
and Captain Low (Hist. lud. Navy, I. 94) has supposed that the desAi was the desAi of 
SAvantvAdi, Hamilton (New Account, I. 278) distinctly states that the chief was the 
I'Aja of Sonda, 
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raised, Basava continued so hostile that the Company wore forced 
to remove the factory.^ 

Of Kdnara, about 1720, Captain Alexander Hamilton has left 
the following details: The northmost harbour was Sevaseer, that 
is Shiveshvar, a bad port, with the cover of a castle and a few 
guns. The next was Kdrwdr with a good harbour and a river fit to 
receive vessels of 300 tons. The Rhja was tributary to the Moghal. 
The woods were full of wild beasts, but the valleys abounded in 
corn and grew the beat pepper in India.** In the Sonda chief’s 
territories there were three small harbours, Ankola, Ouddermadi 
or Kadme, and Mirjfin, whose river ended his territories.^ Beyond 
Mirjan began Kdnara, which, according to Hamilton, was a bettor 
country than Sonda, Its two chief towns were Honor or HonAvar 
where was an old castle, and Batakola or Bhatkal whore, about four 
miles from the sea, wore the traces of an old city. The English often 
came to Batakola for pepper, but they had never settled there since 
the massacre of the eighteen factors in 1670. Of the ruler of KAnara 
Hamilton says : The governor is generally a lady who lives at 
Baydour or Bednur, two days’ journey from the sea. She may marry 
whom she pleases, but her husband never gets the title of llAja though 
if she have sons the oldest does. So long as she lives neither husband 
nor son has anything to do with the government. The people are so 
well-behaved that robbery or murder is hardly heard ot. A stranger 
may pass through the country without being asked whore ho is 
going or what business he has. No man except an oflficer of state 
may rido on an elephant, horse, or mule, and no man may have an 
umbrella held over him, though if he chooses ho may hold an 
umbrella himself. In all things else there is liberty and property. 
When Hamilton knew KAnara (1700-1720), KArwar seems to have 
been the only English trade settlement. Shortly after Hamilton 
left, a small factory subordinate to Tellicherri was opened at 
HonAvar, the chief articles which tempted a settlement being pepper 
and sandalwood.* 

In 1720 the north part of lowland KAnara seems to have been ceded 
to the MarAthAs by the court of Delhi as part of the Maratha’s Own 
Buie or 8va-rdj in the Konkan.® In 1726 the Peshwa Bajirao’a raid 
across the KarnAtak to Seringapatam caused much distress in the 
south of the district.® At the beginning of 1727, the HonAvar 
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* Hamilton's Now Account, I. 262-292 ; Bombay Quarterly Review, III. 67 and VI. 
209. 2 Hamilton’s New Account, I. 262. 

“ Hamilton’s New Account, I. 278. ■* Homivar to Tellicherri, 9tli Jany. 1727. 

“ (Jrant HulFs Manithila, 2(K). Of the thirteen places mentioned in the Koukan 
the last three arc, I’hoiida, Akola apparently Ankola, and Kuddl in SilvaiitvAdi. In 
another passage (Ditto, 224) the Kolhiipur tei’ritory ih tho Konkan in 1727 is said to 
extend from SHsi in Devgad in Ratnagiri to Ankola. 

® See Grant Diiifs MarAthas, 218. Of these Maratlia raids Wilks (South of India, 
I. 252) writes: Desolation everywhere marks the courae of these cool and insatiable 
robbers, A Mardtha is destitute of the generosity and honour which belong to a 
bold robber. Ho combines tho plausible and gentle manners of a swindler the 
dexterity of a pickpocket, and the meanness of a peddlor. In the inland countries the 
result of the Maratha raids was that when news came to a district of the approach 
of an enemy the people buried their property and lied to the woods carrying with 
them what grain they could. These flights were so common that the speoM word 
valm was applied to them, Wilks, 1.309, 
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factors in writing to Tellicherri complain ttat their transactions 
had long been at a stand on account of the ravages of Bd-jirdo.^ 
Sonda was plundered and blackmail levied in the country round. 
So widespread was the alarm that the quiet people of Bednur and 
Bilgi fled leaving their fields uncultivated. Both the Sonda and 
the Bednur chiefs agreed to pay the Maratha chauth or one-fourth. 
Sonda is mentioned as suffering from Mardtha raids, but Bednur 
seems not to have again been disturbed though the levy of the 
Mardtha tribute caused the people much misery.^ The friendship 
between the Portuguese and the Sonda chief continued. In 1735 
(December 4), the treaty which had been passed in 1697 was renewed, 
and the Portuguese were allowed to build a church at Siuvansor or 
Shiveshvar and to carry timber.® In 1739 the Mardtha records 
mention that though the Bednur chief remained neutral the Edja of 
Sonda and the Dosdi of Kdrwar helped the Portuguese in their 
struggle with the Mardthas.* On June 4th, 1742, the treaty of 1735 
between Sonda and Goa was ratified and the Portuguese were granted 
certain villages, and allowed to trade and to build churches. The 
Sonda chief promised to let no other Europeans settle in his territory.® 
So long as the rule of Basava Linga Rdja continued the English 
efforts to re-open a factory at Kdrwar met with no success. On 
Basava’s death in 1745, he was succeeded by his son Imodi Saddshiv 
(174.5-1703), whom Portuguese writers name Saddshiv Vorosada 
and describe as a man of weak mind with no turn for governing 
but a strong liking for ease and luxury. Ho was in the hands of a 
favourite named Anamanti Viraya.® In 1747 the Portuguese, who 
were anxious to take possession of the fort of Pir or Piro, at the 
mouth of the Kalinadi, tried to pick a quarrel with the Sonda chief. 
Saddshiv had seized certain vessels in which merchants of Surat and 
Diu wore interested and the Portuguese pressed him to restore them. 
He at first refused, but when the Portuguese fleet appeared off 
Sadashivgad the vessels were handed to the commandant of Anjidiv, 
who, not understanding the viceroy’s intention, took the ships and 
the chance of securing the fort of Pir was lost.'^ About 1750, Imodi 
Saddshiv was attacked by the Marathas and forced to pay tribute. 
The five districts below the Sahyadris were given as a pledge for 
this tribute to oneGopal Rdm who restored them when the tribute was 
paid.® In his efforts to raise £10,000 (Rs. 100,000) which were due to 
the Mardthds Imodi turned for help to the English. They refused to 
lend him the money and he said he would call in the French. This 
threat brought Charles Crommelin from Bombay with instructions to 
obtain privileges and counteract the French. Crommelin did little 
himself, but a sum of money loft with a native agent was so judiciously 
spent that a letter came from the chief inviting the English to open 


* Factory to Tellicherri, 9th January 1727. 

“ Munro to Board of Revenue, Slat May 1800, para. 10. 

® lustruccao de Manjuez de Alogna, Nova Roa, 1856, 15, 17. 

* Grant DufTa ManlthAs, 251. ® Grant DufFs Mardthils, 251. 

“ Eganaphora Indica, Part IV., Lisbon, 1748, 37-38. 

’’ Eganaphora Indica, Part IV., Lisbon, 1748, 37-46, The fort of Pir or Piro seem* 
to be Sadilshivgad or Chitakul. On the Chitakul hill there is still a pir’a or Musalmin 
saint’a tomb. Bee Places of Interest, SadAshivgad, « Buchanan’s Mysore, III, 214. 
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their factory at Karwdr. Robert Holford was .sent to open a trade in 
pepper. Eewaa at first successful, but afterwards, under Portuguese 
influence, was so constantly thwarted that he asked to be removed. 
He continued at Karwar from December 1750 to September 1752, 
at one time encouraged, at another time rebuffed. Ho was not allowed 
to repair the old factory or to fortify his house, and was forced 
to take down a flag-staff which he had sot up according to 
custom. At last the Portuguese, who were longing for an excuse to 
declare war with the Sonda chief, took advantage of the fact that a 
Jesuit procession had not been allowed to pass a temple and sent a 
frigate to Kiirwfir, and on the 3rd of November 1752, after a slight 
conflict, carried Pir hill and greatly strengthened the fort. The 
Bombay Government knew that with Pir hill in Portuguese hands 
their agent could have no chance of trade and recalled him, and ho 
returned to Bombay in a Portuguese vessel.' The English never 
again attempted to open a factory at Kilrwdr.- 

In 1751, the English chief of Tellicherri concluded a treaty with 
the chief of Bednur under which the Raja agreed to let thorn 
rebuild the factory at Honitvar, promised not to seize British wrecks, 
and engaged to give them exclusive trade privileges. In return 
the English sent him a field-piece with four gunners and promised to 
supply him with stores and munitions of war to help liim in a contest 
with the Niiyors. In fulfilment of this promise Captain Mostyn at the 
head of a few Europeans marched to the fort of Osdriig where the 
Kdnarose general and his army were encamped. Their powder was 
exposed to the weather, they bad neither pickets nor advance guards, 
and in every way were unfit to fight the impetuous Nayors. Mostyn, 
finding it vain to attempt to introduce order and vigilance, returned 
in disgust to Tellicherri.® 

At this time, according to Sir Thomas Munro, the Bodnur 
government, though very rich, had not complete control over tho local 
chiefs.' Tlie population was diminished by frequent revolts of petty 
chiefs and tho favourites and dependents of tho Bednur chief wore 
allowed to ruin many of the leading families by the levy of exorbitant 
fines.® Extra cesses were imposed and made permanent and were so 
heavy that if all had been levied little would have been left to the 
landholders.® Still the whole was not levied and land was valuable, 
being occasionally sold at twenty-five or thirty years’ purchase.’ 

On the 25th of May 1754, the year of ono of the Mardtha raids 
into the Karnatak and Maisur, tho treaty of 1742 between the 
Portuguese and the Sonda chief was renewed. In November of the 
following year, on condition that they gave up the fort of Pir, the 
Portuguese were granted four villages and allowed to make a fort to 
tho south of the Kaliuadi near Baitokula or Baitkul. In Pebruary 
1756 this treaty was confirmed with slight modifications.® In 1755 
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1 Bombay Quarterly Review, VI. 209-210; Anquetil du Perron’s Zend Aveata, 
Disoours Preliminaire, ccii, 

® Bombay Quarterly Review, VI. 210. ^ Bombay Quarterly Review, VI. 210. 

* To Board of Revenue, 31st May 1800, para. 16. ' 'To Board of Revenue, para, 16. 

* To Board of Revenue, para. 10. '’To Board of Revenue, paras. 17 and 20. 

* lnstrnccao,15-17. 
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Basavappa Naik, tlio last chief of Bednur, died. Ho left an adopted 
son, a youth of sovonteeu, named Chan Basavaia, under the charge 
of his widow, an abandoned woman, who, on her husband’s death, 
lived with a paramour named Nimbaia. The young chief remonstrated, 
and on the 17th of July 1757 was murdered by the order of hia 
adoptive mother. The people broke into revolt and in the confusion 
the Marathhs seized the fort of Mirjan.i 

The French scholar Anquetil du Perron, who passed north through 
the district in February 1758, found that since the murder of the 
young chief the people had risen in revolt, and that the levies which 
were imposed to raise the tribute of £50,000 to £60,000 (Ra. 5 to 6 
Idlilis) due to the MarAthhs, caused much injury to trade.^ In the 
north the Sonda chief was at war with the Marathas.®* He had 
formerly been tributaiy to the Sav.anur chief but now paid tribute 
to the Mardthas.* The places which du Perron mentions in his 
journey northwards are, Batekol or Bhatkal, a fort built on a rock 
with a river and Onor or Ilouavar, with an English factory, which 
did not show from the sea. Close to Honavar were two fortified 
islands, Kuludurg and Rajaraandurg. Komta or Konronta had a 
Christian church, a river, and a fort on a hill on tho sea. Mirjdn, on a 
deep river of the same name had two forts one of which did not show. 
Beyond Mirjdn was the fort of Kagal. Next came Gokarn, a famous 
temple j then tho village and river of Gangavali j then Mosgani, 
tho river that separated Kauara from Sonda; and then Ankola. 
Tho next place was Anjidiv, belonging to tho Portuguese, fairly 
fortified, and with the best cotton stockings to be bought on the 
coast. Then tho Kiirwnlr river whore the Sonda chief had made a 
fort, but the Portuguese hold tho mouth of the river. Close to the 
river mouth was Boetakol or Baitkul cove. The Sonda territory 
extended to the Asolna stroatu, five miles north of Cape Ramas.® 
On tho 24th of October 1760, as tho Portuguese dreaded a Marhtha 
attack on Goa,^tho treaty of 1756 between the Portuguese and the 
Sonda chief was renewed. And on the 12th of September 1762, the 
Portuguese agreed to restore the island aud fort of Shirnpi (Ximpin) 
which they had held for some months.® 

Tho crimes of tho Rani of Bednur aud the disordered state of her 
territory opened the way to its confjuost by the great Haidar Ali.® 


‘ Wilks' South of India, I. 450 ; Bombay Quarterly Review, VI, 2J0. 

“ Zend Avesta, Disc. Prelim, cxcv. cxevi. exeix. ^ Zend Avesta, Disc. Prelim, ccii. 

* In 1756 the Peshwa directed BiilvailtrAo to besiege Bednur, and in tho following 
year, though they did not succeed in reaching Bocluur, they invaded west Maisur. 
Grant Duffs Mardthiis, 297, 298. 

“ Zend Avesta, Disc. Prelim, oxeix. ^ Zend Avesta, Disc. Prelim, ociii. 

^ Grant Duff, 294. The Portuguese viceroy attacked Phonda, but owing to the 
misconduct of hia troops was slain. Maisur had been invaded by Qopdl Hari in the 
previous year (1759). Grant Duff, 303. ® Instruooao, 15-17. 

Haidar Ali, who ruled Maisur from 1760 to 1782, was horn in 1722. He was the 
great-grandson of Muhammad Bhelol, a religious emigrant from the Punjdb who 
settled ill Kulbarga. His son Muhammad Ali was a customs messenger and hia son 
Patte Muhammad, Haidar’s father, distinguished himself in his youth by recovering a 
lost battle and rose to be Faujd.dr with the title of Patto Muhammad Klnln. Haidar’s 
mother was the daughter of a Naviiiyat morcliaiit. Haidar Ali first rose to notice 
in 1749 at the siege of Devanhalli where he fought as a volunteer under his brother. 
His coolness and ocuirage attracted the attention of his general Nauja lldja, the 
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In 1762j tho year after he had made himself supreme in Maisnrj 
a visitor came to Haidar who was then in tho neighbourhood of 
Sira in north Maisur^ told him that he was the young chief of 
Bednur whose life the assassin had spared, and asked his help 
in vocovofing his territory. Haidar agreed and advanced towards 
Bednur in January 1763. The city of Bednur lies in a basin encircled 
by hills three to six miles distant. The country round is hilly and 
was then so thickly covered with timber and underwood that the 
Muhammadans had a saying, 'You can pass most of the year at 
Bednur without seeing the sun.’' Haidar advanced, rejecting all terms 
proposed by tho Rhni. At Kumsi, thirty miles from Bednur, ha 
was fortunate enough to find an imprisoned minister who undertook 
to acquaint him with the resources of the country and to guide him to 
the city by a secret path. As the Maisur army drew nearer, the Btlni 
tried to buy Haidar off with an offer of £576,000 (12 Idlths oifagodas) 
which she afterwards raised to £864,000 (18 Idklis of -pagodas). 
Haidar refused and the Rani fled, leaving orders that on the 
slightest danger tho palace and treasury should be burned. Early 
in March 1763 Haidar reached the first outwork of tho city. He 
made a noisy and feigned attack, and under cover of tho confusion 
led a body of chosen troops by a secret path and entered the city in 
time to quench the fires which had been lighted by the Rdni’s servants. 
Bednur had never before been attacked and was full of wealth. 
The people fled to tho hills without even hiding their treasure. 
Tho immetise wealth of tho richest town of tho oast, eight miles in 
circumfer(,mco and full of rich dwellings, was left without a claimant. 
Haidar prevented his troops from plundering tho city. Ho sot his 
seal on all tho richer buildings and is said to have gained property 
which at a most moderate estimate was worth at least twelve million 
pounds. These riches wore the foundation of Haidar’s greatness.® 
A detachment sent to tho coast took HontLvar and tho fortified island 
of Basvarajdurg; a second detachment captured the Rani, and she, 
her paramour, her adopted son, and tho pretender, whom Haidar’s 
troops had named Ghaibu Raja or tho Como-to-lifo chief, wore 
confined together in the hill-fort of Mudgeri.® Haidar raised 
Bednur to the rank of a city or nagar, and called it Haidarnagar 
his own city. He determined to make it his head-quarters, struck 
coins in its mint, and at Houilvar and Mangalor on tho west coast 
prepared dockyards and naval arsenals.'' 
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ministof of Maisur. Haidar was placed in command of fifty horse and 200 foot, and was 
given charge of Devanhalli, a frontier fortress. In 1755 ho formed the nucleus of his 
power liy phmdering Trichinopoli. In 175(1 he took n leading part in settling tho 
demands of the mutinous Maisur troops. In 1759 ho was chosen to command a force 
sent to meet a great Mardtha inroad, was successful, and returned in triumph. 
He was now tho loading m.an in Maisur ; hut he soon after lost all his power which was 
seized by tho Hindu minister Jihauderio. flaidiir was defeated and had to fly. 
But with great skill and, witli the help of the old minister Nanja Biija, he defeated 
Khanderiio and became supreme. Kice’s Mysore, I. 250-2G0. 

1 Wilks’ South of India, I. 449. - Wilks, I. 450-452. 

s Wilks, I. 453. They were released hy the Mariithits in 1707. Ditto. 

* Wilks, I. 454 ; Uioe’s Mysore, 1.2(50-262. According to Forbes (Or. Mem, IV. 109> 
Haidar All's army included 00,000 cavalry and infantry, 300 state elephants, a body 
of French troops, and many French officers. 
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When nows reached tho English factory at Honavar that Haidar 
was in Bednur and was lord of Kanara, Stracey, the British 
resident, shipped his gold to Bombay and with his two assistants 
travelled to Bednur, and presenting themselves to Haidar, were 
allowed to continue to trade at Hondvar.^ 

After the fall of Bednur, in December 1763, a force under Haibat 
Jang, better known as Pazal Ulla Khan, was sent against the hill 
country of Souda.^ Savai Imodi SadAshiv, the Sonda chief, begged 
the Portuguese to help him, and after a feeble resi.stanco, fled to 
Shiveshvar on the coast, about eight miles north of Karwar. The 
viceroy Manuel do Saldanha do Alboquerque sent troops to hold 
Phonda, Zambaulim or Jaboli, Kanacona and Capo Ramas. Haibat 
Jang overran all tho Sonda territory except tho parts hold by the 
Portuguese. Ho took tho forts of Shiveshvar, Sadashivgad, and 
Ankola,® and was laying siege to Kolgad when ho was recalled to 
moot the advance of tho Marathas. Savai Imodi SadAshiv withdrew 
with his family and treasure to Goa, where ho received a pension, 
and whore a reproscni,ative of the family still lives.* 

I'liough ho was so successful in Bednur and Sonda, in tho 
following years in 1764, 1765, and 1767, Haidar was sovoi’oly 
defeated by Madliav Peshwa (1761-1772), who claimed an interest 
in Sonda and the right to levy the one-fourth or chauth in Maisur, and 
had to buy off tho Marathas by the payment of very largo sums.'* 
In January 1768, during tho third year of the first .war between tho 
Sugliah and Haidar (1766-1769), tho English tried to enlist the 
Alarathils as allies by the offer of Bednur and Sonda.® A squadron 
of ships with 400 Europeans and a largo body of sepoys was sent 
to iittack Haidar’s soa-ports. At Honavar Haidar had begun to 
make a navy, but his captains were so displeased because ho had 
given tho command to a cavalry officer that, when the English 
scpiadron appeared, Haidar's fleet of two ships, two grabs, and ton 
galivats joined tho English. Fortified Island at the mouth of 
Honavar river and Honavar fort wore taken with little loss, and a 
small garrison was left to defend them. Tho English did not hold 
those places for long. In May of the same year Haidar's troops 
appeared, and in spite of their strength Honavar fort and Fortified 
Island yielded almost without resistance.^ In 1770, MfidhavrAo 
Peshwa, who was most anxious to take Bednur and Sonda, entered 
Maisur and defeated Haidar, but his failing health forced him to 
I’etire to Poona.® 

In February 1772, Forbes, tho author of the Oriental Memoirs, 
passed down the KAnara coast. He notices that Karwar was a town 
of importance during tho flourishing days of tho Portuguese, and 
that the English had formerly a factory there for the purchase of 


‘ Boiuliay Qutirtoi ly Review, VI. 211. 

VVillia’ Houtli el India, I. 450 ; Rice’s Mysore, I. 262 ; (frant Duff, ,330. 

^ Deserip(;ao (Jeral E Historiua by Aragao, Vol. III. 1880, Lisbon, 24. Details are 
given under Sonda. ®Grant Duff, 331, 337. “Grant Duff, 340. 

'Low's Indian Navy, 1. 154 ; Wilks' South of India, I. 59 ; Rice’s Mysore, I. 264, 

»Grant Duff, 346, 347. 
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pepper. There were a number of Portuguese inhabitants with 
a bishop in whose tliocoae were the Roman Catholic churches 
in Bombay. In the forests near Karwar^ where the Ichair tree was 
abundant, tliore was a considerable manufacture of catechu or teri’a 
japonica.^ He notices Oner and Mirzi, the last of which he identifies 
with the ancient Musiris. The country near was famous for its 
popper, cassia, and wild nutmeg.^ Fortified Island alittle to the south 
of Mirzi was about a mile round, rocky, barren, and so strong as to be 
deemed impregnable. The whole country was in Haidar Ali's hands. 
Oner or Honavar was on a river or salt lake whoso bar on account 
of a tremendous surf was most difficult and dangerous to cross. 
It had a fort on rising ground and was a small town of indifferent 
houses. The host was the English factory whore two of the 
Company’s servants lived to buy pepper and sandalwood for tho 
English and Chinese markets. There was a considorahle private 
trade with Bombay and the north in betolnuts and other articles.^ 
Tho lowlands near were well tilled and planted with cocoa and 
betel palms, pepper, rice, and inferior grains. Its most valued 
product was the white sandal trcc.^ 

About three years after Forbes (December 1775) tho English 
traveller l^arsons visited Kdnara. Ho notices that the Portuguese 
territory ended at a small fortified promontory twenty-four miles 
south of Goa. I'ho rest of the coast was in Haidar Ali’s hands. 
The only exception was tho island of India Dave, that is Anjidiv, 
which belonged to the Portuguese.*’ On the side next the land were 
the town and castle mixed with verdure, lime, plantain, and cocoa 
trees, and a few gardens. The island was chiefly used as a place for 
felons from Goa and Diu. They were taught to spin thread and 
yarn and to weave stockings which were tho best in India and very 
cheap. About a mile off shore and five miles north of Honfivar was 
Fortified Island girt with a stone wall strengthened at proper 
distances hy armed towers. At the south end the only landing was 
a fort with eight guns. At Honavar the Union flag was flying at 
tho English factory and Haidar’s flag on the castle. Parsons wont 
ashore about four iu the afternoon and was well received by the 
Company’s resident Mr. Tounsend and his wife. The castle and 
town were on the north side of the river near the outranoe. About 
a mile from the entrance was a dangerous shoal, with not more than 
nine feet of water at low tide, A t high tide the rest of the river 
was sixteen to eighteen feet deep. It was navigable for large boats 
a great way inland and was very convenient for bringing down 
pepper and sandalwood of which Haidar had the monopoly. Near 
the castle were two half built frigates, one of thirty-two the other of 
twenty-fouT' guns. They had prows and were what were called 
grabs. When finished they would be complete frigates, being very 
strong and of a fine mould. The work was surprisingly good. They 
were built broadside to tho river, because their way of launching 
ships was to lay great beams of wood, grease them, and get elephants 
to push the vessel along the beams into the sea.® The coast was no 
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1 Or, Mem. I. .SOS, * Or. Mem. I. 304, » Or. Mem. 306. Or. Mom, 307. 

•' Parsons’ Travels, 220. * Farsona’ Travels, 220*225. 
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freer from piratoa than it had boon in earlier times. The Mardthds 
held Grhcria with as strong and as piratical a fleet as Angria ever 
owned, and farther south the coast suffered from the raids of Maskat 
pirates.^ 

During Haidar Ali’a goyeimment of Kanara, which lasted from 
his conquest of Bednur in 17<>3 to his death on the 7th of December 
1782, the detailed administration was entrusted to the civil 
servants of the former government with a separate minister. They 
were doubtless treated like all Haidar’s subordinato officials. Some 
officers, chosen to enquire into embezzlements, succeeded not only 
in finding frauds, but in proving evil practices where no evil 
practices existed. Probity became not only unprofitable but 
impossible. Thoso who had levied moderate sums from the people 
were unable to jray what Haidar demanded and died under the 
torture;^ those alone escaped with life who having enriched themselves 
by exaction succeeded in satisfying Haidar’s demands. Officers and 
tax-gatherers, who had been scourged almost beyond description, were 
kept in office with the marks of the stripes as a public warning.® 
Naturally the officers meted to the people the same treatment they 
had received. The evil effects of this system were soon apparent. 
'Haidar,’ saysMunro,‘‘ 'received Kiinaru a highly improved country, 
filled with industrious inhabitants enjoying a greater proportion of 
the produce of the soil and living more comfortably than those of 
any province under any native power in India. Instead of observing 
the wise and temperate conduct which would have secured to it the 
enjoyment of those advantages, he regarded Kdnara as a fund from 
which he might draw without limit to meet the expenses of his 
military operations in other quarters. The whole course of his 
deputies’ administration was a series of experiments to discover the 
utmost to which the land-rent could bo raised without diminishing 
cultivation. The savings accumulated in bettor times for some years 
enabled the people to support the pressure of continually increasing 
demands; but they could not support them for over. Before Haidai’’a 
death, failure and outstanding balances were frequent.’ While Haidar 
was impoverishing Kiinara by those exactions, the death of the young 
and warlike Mddhiivrao Feshwa in 1772, the succession of Ndrfiyan 
a minor, and his murder in August 1778, so weakened the Mardthds, 
Haidar’s greatest livals, that he was able to extend his power as far 
north as the Kri.shna.® Immediately after the death of Haidar Ali 
(7th December 1782), in the third year of the second Maisur war 
(1780-1784), in December 1782, news reached tho Bombay Govern¬ 
ment that Colonel llumborstono had retreated to Paniani and 
that Tipu had appeared before it.” General Mathews was sent from 
Bombay with a strong naval and military force. He captured the 
hill-fort of Rdjamandrog at the mouth of the Mirjdn or Tadri river, 
and passing up the river attacked and took the fort of Mirjan. 
Ho then sent to Paniani for Colonel McLeod. Prom Mirjdn the 


' Parsons’ Travels, 218, 239. s Wilka’ South o£ India, II. 200-201. 

3 Letter from the Rev. Mr. Schwartz in Wilks’ South of India, II. 674. 
^Letter to Board, 31st May 1800, para. 20. ®Graut Duffs Maiilthfls, 400. 
® Wilks’ South of India, II, 52, 53, 
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united detaclimonta passed to the very strong fort of Hondvar. 
On the first of Januai’y 1783 the British batteries and the guns 
from the ships opened on the fort, and on the sixth a breach 
was made; and the place was stormed. Except a fow who fell in the 
assault, the garrison, who numbered about two thousand, were set 
at liberty. Captain Torriano the commanding officer of artillery 
was left in charge of the fort, and tho army passed southwards on 
the fiftoeuth, detachments having been sent to occupy tho forts of 
Ankola and Sadfishivgad.^ By tho treachery of the governor," who 
was hated by Tipu, on the 27th of January 1783, Bednur tho 
capital of Kauara was taken with little loss. Tipu collected a 
great force and attacked Bodnur. Captain Mathews after a bravo 
defence was forced to capitulate on the 30th April 1783, and most of 
the officers wore made prisoners. Tipu sent a largo force to North 
Kilnara, and, by May, Mirjhu and tho other forts were retaken. 
Captain Torriano refused to give up Uonsivar, and against an army 
of ton thousand mon, he and his gai-rison of 743 officers and men 
of whom only 103 were Europeans, in spite of loss, disease, and 
want of supplies, held out till peace was declai'cd in March 1784. 
Of the 743 only 238 reached Bombay in April 1784.'* After tho 
close of tho second Maisur war (1784) KAnara suffered severely from 
tho cruelty and the exactions of Tipu, who suspecting that tho native 
Christian population had helped the English, determined to force 
them to become Musaltrulns. hie secretly numbered them, set 
guards over their villages, and on ono night had tho whole population 
seized and carried to Maisur. Tho men were circumcised, and men 
women and children were divided into bauds and distributed over 
tho country under tho charge of Musalmans to whom was entrusted 
the conviU’ts’ education in Islam. According to Tipu 60,000, and 
according to tho generally received cstiinato 30,000 Christians were 
seized in the whole province of Kanara. Before a year was over, 
hardships and the change of climate are said to have reduced tha 
30,000 to 10,000, and not 3000 lived to return to their homos when 
Tipu was overthrown in 1799.'* Besides destroying ono of the 
most useful and hardworking classes in Kanara, Ihophet Tipu’s 
half-crazy fondness for new measures brought ruin on tho traders 
of Kanara and poverty on many of its most skilful husbaiidmou.® 
Trade enabled strangers to pry into the affairs of a state, and as, 
according to his gospel of trade, exports strip a country of its best 
produce and imports stifle local industries, Tipu ordered that the 
trade of his Kauara porta should cease. He liked black pepper 
bettor than red, for red pepper he believed was the cause of itch ; 
he therefore ordered that in all coast di.stricta the rod pepper vinos 
should bo rooted out,® Even the loss of thoir inarkota and tho loss 
of their pepper vines injured tho landholders loss than Tipu’s 
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‘Mardtha MS. 145. 

“ The governor was Shaikh Ayilz, a Ndyerby birth, one of Haidar’s chtlds or soldier- 
slaves. A’ ilka’ South of India, If. 45:{. 

Low’s Indian Navy, I, 182. Details are given under Hondvar. 

Rice’s Mysore, I. 278-279. .Sir Thomas Munro’s Report, 31st May 1800. 

“ Tipu in 1788 took the title of Prophet or Paiijhambar ; his conduct in other ways 
showed signs of insanity. “ Wilks’ South of India, II, 307-298, 
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exactions. His one rule of finance was never to have less roveuUe 
than his father had. His only way to make up for failures was 
by compelling ono set of landholders to pay for the shortcomings 
of the rest. He forced those who had means, to pay not only 
tho rents of waste lands but of dead or runaway holders whose 
numbers were yearly increa.sing.^ The olfect of this mcasnro was 
the opposite of what was intended. The collections fell ten to sixty 
per cent short of the assessment. The land forced on cultivators 
ceased to be saleable, and tho old class of proprietors disappeared. 

In 1791, tho first year of tho third Maisur war (1790-1792), on 
the union at Dhdrwar of tho English detachment under Captain 
Little and tho Mardtha force under Parashuram llhau, Sonda seemed 
certain to be overrun.^ Perhaps in the hope that the Maratluls would 
respect them more than they would respect tho Bonda chief, on the 
17th of January 1791, tho Portuguese obtained from Shivaji, tho son 
of Savai Imodi Sadashiv, the formal cession of his rights in tho 
Sonda territory which they had saved from Haidar’s clutches in 
1763.^ In 1790 after the fall of Dhdrwar (April 4th), Parashuram 
led his troops to moot the allied or grand army. Ho joined them 
at Seringapatam and marched with them to Bangalor. On the 
separation of tho forces for tho rains (July 8th) Parashurdm marched 
west with the object of carrying out tho long-cherished Mardtha 
scheme of gaining Sonda and Beduur.'* With Captain Little’s 
detachment ho marched to Shimoga in North Maisur, and, chiefly 
by Captain Little’s military skill, in difficult wooded country, 
defeated Tipu’s army and took the fort of Shimoga (2nd January 
1792).® From Shimoga, against the orders of his superiors, lured 
by tho hope of plunder, Parashuram marched north-west through 
the woods to Haidar-Nagar or Bodnur, which they reached on the 
28th of January. They destroyed tlio town, but, before tho fort 
was invested, Parashuram hoard that Tipu had detached a strong 
force to act against him.® He at once gave orders to return to 
Seringapatam, where Loi’d Cornwallis arrived on the 5th of February 
with tho combined array of Hari Pant and Sikandar Shdh the son of 
Nizam Ali. After a siege of eighteen days the third Maisur war 
closed (23rd February 1792) with terms most uufavoui’able to Tipu.'^ 
By the end of March the Marathds had started for Poona, Imt so 
completely had Parashuram’s troops laid waste their former' line of 
march, that during their return a largo part of tho army perished of 
hunger.® 


* Mimro’s Letter to Board of Revenue, .Slst May 1800, 21. 

The details of Captain Little’s detachment vrero the Sth, Captain Little’s, and the 
11th Captain Alexander Macdonald’s, battalions of Native Intiintry, of 800 bayonets 
each; one company of European and two companies of Native Artillery, with six 
six-pounder field pieces. Moor’s Narrative of Captain Little's Detachment, I. 

3 Compare Descrip^ao Geral E Historioa by Aragao, HI. 24 : Lisbon, 1880. 

^ Moor’s Narrative, 72-97. ^ Details are given iu Moor’s Narrative, 154-168. 

® Moor’s Narrative, 170. 

'> Tipu had to cede one-)>.alf of his territory, to pay £3,003,000 (Rs, 3 crores and 
30,000), and to set all prisoners free. Grant Duff, 494. 

® Grant Duff, 495. Of I'arashuriim’s invasion of Maisur, Buchanan (Mysore, HI. 290) 
writes : Parashur.4m Bhdu’s (1791-1792) march was as usual marked by devastation, 
famine, and murder, Haidar-Nagar, a town of 6000 houses, was entirely destroyed, 
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At the close of the fourth Maisur war (13th February to 4th May 
1799), after the capture of Seringapatam and the death of Tipu, 
Sonda and other territories in the western Karndtak were offered to 
the Poshwa. The offer was accompanied, among other conditions, 
by the demand that the Poshwa should employ no Frenchman in his 
service and that differences between the Marathas and Nizam Ali 
should bo submitted to English ai-bitration. 'I'o these terms Nana 
Faduavis would not agree. Sonda was refused and became part of 
the Company’s territories^ On tho 1st of June 1799 Lieutenant- 
General Stuart of the Bombay army was directed to take possession 
of Kanara including Sonda, and the Maisur Commissioners wore 
instructed not to interfere with him in its management.® In the 
same month Captain, afterwards Sir Thomas Munro, was appointed 
Collector of Kamira.** Ho was at first under the immediate authority 
of Colonel Barry Close, the Resident at Maisur, but, on the 1st of 
February 1800, he was placed under tho control and superintendence 
of tho Madras Boai’d of Revonue subject to the general political powers 
of the Maisur Resident.^ Officers commanding troops in Kdnara 
wore directed to comply with the Collector’s requisitions for military 
aid. Munro® found many districts in the occupation of petty chiefs : 
Bilgi was in tho possos.siou of a puZ/yur; Ankola and Saddshivgad 
were garrisoned by 3’ipu’s troops; and the Raja of Sonda had entered 
his long abandoned territory and claimed it as his ancient inheritance. 
Tho followers of tho famous Mardtha freebooter Dhundia had burst 


the hanilsemest women wore carried off, and the rest ravished. Such of tlie men as 
fell into the Manltlnls’ hands were killed, .and of tliose who eaoapert the sword a 
large proportion perished of hunger. Every eatable thing was swept away by those 
whom people iji Europe are pleased to call the mild Hindu. Colonel Wilks (in Kice’.? 
Mysore, 1. .31.')) writing in 1804, tlius summarises tho olfeet of tho Marhtha rairls into 
Maisur during tho second half of the eighteenth century ; A Manltha anuy is the 
most fatal source of depopulation. Gop.4lrao Hari inviided Maisur in ITliO, Bani 
Visilji Pandit in 17(11, MAdhav Iblo in ITliH, 1767, and 1770, Tryambak Ibio in 1771, 
.BaghunjUh li.lo in 1774, .and Hari Pant Phadke ui 1776 and 1786. 1 have investigateil 
on the spot and examined the traces of the merciless ravages of Parashnrdm Blnlu in 
1791 and 1799. Many districts once well peopled have not a trace of a human being. 
Of the ruin it caused Lieutenant Moor, who was with Paraahurdm’s army from 1790 to 
1792, gives the following details ; On their way south the route of the army (Narrative, 
62) was marked by ruin and devastation. Every village and town was rased with the 
ground and the road strewed with bullocks and horses. In ten miles as many 
destroyed villages were seen without a soul to tell their names. When (Ditto, 141) we 
consider tlie ruin spread by such a host of locusts wo are inclined to think the curse 
of Ood could not have fallen on tho Egyptians in a ihore terrible form. Even after 
the war was over, on their way north, the Mai'idthAs continued (Ditto, 225) to plunder 
the towns and vilijiges on the line of march. It w.as more like the beginning of a war 
than tlie beginning of a peace, Tlie army suffered frightfully from want of grain and 
from want of fodder. To escape starvation the Englisli contingent was forced to 
leave the main army. Before they left rice had risen to three hve and six shillings 
the pound (3, ,7, 6 rujKOA the s/icr). Scarcely a sound was heard in tho once noisy 
cam]), Horses and bullock,s were dying everywhere or standing listless and famine- 
stricken with their melancholy masters seated beside them (.Ditto, 228, 229, 231). 
In spite of the misery he caused, Panashuram was, according to Moor (Narrative, 388), 
a kind man and was most rcB])ectcd where he was most known. The Duke of 
Wellington (Supplementary Despatches, I, 345) described the Marithas in Maisur 
and eastern KaiiAra as a curse to human nature. 

1 firant Duff', 545 ; Rice’s Mysore, 1,290, 

'•* Wellesley’s Despatches, 11. 18, 22. ® Gleig’s Life of Munro, 68, 87. 

■*Letters from Scey. to Govt, to CapLain Munro and to the Board of Revenue, 
1st Eeb. 1800. “ Letter to Board of Revenue, 31st May 1800, 2 .and 3, 
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from Bednur into Kimddpur close to tlie soutb of Bhatkal.^ There 
were pretenders to almost every part of the district. Except within 
the limits of the old Sonda state, though too strong for the civil 
power, these claimants and freebooters were too contemptible to be 
made the object of a military expedition. They found Munro firm, 
and the threat of being treated as rebels forced them to give in. 

The Sonda territory corresponding to the present upland 
sub-divisions of Sirsi, Yellapur, Haliyal, and Supa did not submit 
without trouble. The chief of Bilgi in the south struggled for a 
time j but in September had to submit to a detachment of English 
troops.® The Marathas and Sonda irregulars were plundering the 
country and had almost emptied it of people. In the same month 
as Colonel Wellesley’s detachments began to pour in both the 
Mardthas and the Sonda troops had to withdraw. Bdpuji Sindia, 
the Mardtha commandant of Dharwar, ordered his detachments at 
Haliydl and at Sambrdni, about five miles south of Haliydl, to 
maintain their posts against the British. On the 29th of September 
the Sambrdni garrison of 300 men who had strongly barricaded 
the village were attacked and the village was carried though not 
without loss.® Hearing of the fall of Sarabrdni the Haliytll garrison 
abandoned their post and on Colonel Wellesley’s advance Supa also 
was taken without a struggle. In October as opposition was at an 
end Colonel Wellesley returned to Maisur leaving troops at Supa, 
at Haliyal, at Mundgod twenty miles east of Yelldpur, and at 
Badnagad fifteen miles north-east of Sirsi.^ So completely ruined 
was the country between Sirsi and Supa that in Colonel Wellesley’s 
opinion the chief of Sonda who had chiofiy caused the ruin deserved 
to be treated as the worst of enemies. He and his people had 
plundered arid destroyed wherever they had been. To him were 
due the most disastrous and the most numerous scenes of human 
misery that Colonel Welle.sley ever had the misfortune to witness. 
It was a matter of indifference in whose hands the government was 
placed. It was almost literally true that owing to the conduct of the 
Sonda chief and of Maratha freebooters there was little to govern 
except trees and wild beasts.'’ By the beginning of October 1799 the 
Company’s rule was firmly established throughout Kanara.® 


* Dhundia Wdgh, a MarAtha by descent, served in Haidar’s army, but decamped 
to Dhilrwilr during the invasion of Lord Cornwallis (1790). In 1794 he was induced 
to go to Seringapatam, and refusing to embrace lalilra was forcibly converted and 
thrust into prison. Ho was released by British soldiers at the capture of Seringapatam, 
escaped to the MarAtha country, collected a large force, committed many depredations, 
and was in 1800 killed in a cavalry charge led by Colonel Wellesley. (Klee's Mysore 
and Coorg, I. 297). “ Suppl. Desp. I. 302, 32C. 

8 Suppl, Desp. I, .340, 341. * Suppl. Desp. I. 347. “ Supply Desp, I. 358. 

® Mr. Francis Newcome Maltby, a former Collector of KAnara, writing in the 
Calcutta Review, XXI. 336, thus summarises Munro’s work in KAnara; ‘ When 
Munro entered the district, the potty chiefs openly resisted his authority, and the great 
body of the landholders revived a practice with which they had been familiar under 
weaker governiiieiits. They organised a passive resistance, and refused to assemble to 
settle their rents. But they had (io deal with a soldier and statesman gifted beyond 
other men with the power of using severity and kindness, each in its proper degree. 
One or two plundering chiefs were hanged, and their bands dispersed, others were 
pensioned, and the peaceful landholders saw nothing to encourage farther combination 
m the man who did not even offer to treat for terms, but calmly gave them time to 
dissolve their confederations.’ 
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Of the state of the district when it came under his charge in 
1799, Munro has left the following account: Within the last forty 
years, except in a few favoured spots, land has ceased to be 
saleable; the greater part is not only unsaleable but waste and 
overgi'own with wood; the population has diminished by one-third 
and the value of property has suffered a very much greater reduction. 
Gersappa and Ankola have only a few beggarly inhabitants, and at 
Honfivar there is not a single house.^ The north of the district, 
Lowland or Payanghat Sonda was in the same state as the most 
desolate districts further to the south. Upland or Bitlaghdt Sonda 
was still worse. It was nearly a complete desert. Throughout its 
whole extent, except a few small openings, it had not a cultivated 
spot a mile square. The rest of the country was so overgrown with 
forest that it could bo crossed only where roads had been cleared. 
Most of the villages had thieves in'their pay. For four years before 
the overthrow of Tipu's power three or four thousand banditti bad 
driven out all the Sultan’s garrisons, except those at Haliyal and 
Sadashivgad. They defeated several parties sent against them, 
and, though dispersed by a strong detachment, several hands of 
fifty to a hundred men continued to eludo search and commit 
depredations.^ In 1800 some still held out. Robberies and murders 
were frequent; no village was safe without a guard.® 

In 1801 Kanara was visited by the learned and most observant 
traveller Dr. Buchanan, whose diary, the result of a residence of 
about fifteen months, has since remained the standard work on 
Maisur and Kanara. Buchanan speaks with respect of Major 
Munro’s management of the province. He had not been so liberal 
in his grants to temples as some officers, but this economy did not 
seem to he attended bv bad results. His conduct seemed to have 
gained the good opinion of every honest industrious man under his 
authority.^ 

The following account, summarised from Dr. Buchanan’s journal,® 
shows the state of North Kanara in the early months of 1801. In 
the extreme south the Bhatkal valley was excellently cultivated. 
At the public expense in the fair season dams were made to water 
tlie rice fields. There were many cocoa gardens enclosed with 
stone walls, better than any in South Kdnara. Between Bhatkal and 
Shirali, five miles (14 hos) to the north, the country was full of bare 
laterite hills, some of whose sides were terraced for rice. Beileru or 
Bailur nine miles north (3 kos) had beautiful Alexandrine laurel or 
Calophyllum inophyllum trees. The shore was skirted with cocoa 
palms and the soil of the plain was generally good; almost the whole 
was under rice. At Bailur the people in their scattered houses had 
suffered much from the Marath^s. There were not more than half 
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^ Life, I. 67. “ Munro’s Life, 1.75. ® Munro’s Life, I. 75. 

* Buchanan’s Mysore, III. 33, 131. Munro who was loved in Bolhlri, was feared in 
KAnara. He hated its impassable woods and hills, its five months of rain, and its 
unfriendly deceitful people. On the 7th of June 1800, he wrote, ‘Where there has 
been seven years of anarchy order can be established only by being inflexible} 
indulgence may be thought of afterwards.’ Arbuthnot’s Life, I, Ixxvii, fxsxv. 

“ Mysore and Canara, IH. 166-174, 181-184, 201, 
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the uumher which wore wanted to till the ground; and a great 
part of the cocoa-palms wore dead. The roads were good, but 
not because labour had been spent on them, and every now and 
again came rivers, hills, and rocks impassable for a cart, difficult 
even for a bullock. From Bailur about ten miles north Buchanan 
passed among low bare laterite bills, with only two narrow valleys 
with a few people and a little good rice land, the barrennost tract he 
had ever seen. Two miles south of the Hondvar lake there was 
a plain of poor soil with few people. It was impossible without 
making arrangements beforehand to take cattle across the Houavar 
lake. Hondvar had been demolished by Tipu in 1784; since 1799 
five shops had been opened. The pirate craft of the Maratha coast 
wero a great hindrance to trade. They hovered round Pigeon 
Island and had the impertinence even to enter the rivers and inlets. 
Eight days iKifore Buchana.n was there, they had carried off two 
boats from Ilonavar, a week earlier one boat from Manki, and 
five days earlier one from Bhatkal. In the six miles between 
Ilonavar and Ilaladipura the soil was poor and the country much 
spoiled by creeks. According to Buchanan the cultivated lands 
were private property, the holder paying a lump sum for his entire 
estate. The proprietors, who were Brahmans, wore called mulgdra 
and some of them leased part of their lands to tenants or genigdrs, 
E'ow estates wore encumbei'ed with mortgages, as the Brdhmans of 
Haiga were good economists. The Brahmans did not work with 
their own hands ; those with twenty ploughs wore rich and those with 
four wore fairly off; many had only one plough. In the Brdhmans’ 
farms most of the wwk was done by slaves. The women slaves got 
a daily allowance of rice which amounted to nearly fifteen bushels a 
year, worth something loss than £1 8s. (id. (Rs. 14^). They wero also 
paid hs. (Rs. 2^) for clothes or altogether about £113s. 6d. (Rs. 16|) 
a year. A male slave’s allowance was 22| bushels of rice worth 
£2 7s. (id. (Rs. 23f). Afreo male servant hired by the day received 
four pounds (2 hanis) of rice. Free men and slaves worked from fivo 
in the morning to seven at night, at noon eating food cooked by the 
master’s people. The tenants held on four to ten years leases. 
For each crop of rice they paid for the best land eighty-four pounds 
(2 moraijs ovmudds\ior middling land sixty-three pounds (1^ moray), 
and for poor land forty-two pounds (1 moray). The over-holder 
paid the taxes. If he failed, under what Buchanan calls a miserable 
system of true Hindusfilni invention, a man was billettedon him, and 
sold the crop and deducted the land tax. If a man gave security 
and failed to pay, on the third day after his failure, his security 
was put in confinement. Government never sold land because of 
arrears of rent, and in bad seasons the government demand was 
reduced. In private sales Land fetched about fivo times its yearly 
rental and could be mortgaged for about two and a half times, the 
lender taking all the profit and the borrower being free to redeem 
it at any time. The value of land was shown by the number of 
disputed successions. The families generally lived undivided, the 
eldest member managing its affairs. A reduction in the export duty 
fm rice and an increase in the denvand wore making rice a more 
important crop than it had formerly been, 
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The cattle were buffaloes and oxen, poor animals, most of them 
from above the Sahyadris. In the rainy months they were fat and 
strong; in the dry season though fed with hay and straw they were 
scarcely able to crawl. Working oxen were fed on rice husks, and 
working buffaloes on cocoanut-oil cake. Milk and butter were very 
dear as the few cows were in wretched condition. There were no 
carts. The Maratha pirates were a great obstacle to trade ; people 
were afraid to build boats. There were no manufactures. Trade 
had been destroyed by Tipu and the merchants were only beginning 
to come back. Hice had formerly been imported. Now the number 
of people was so reduced that rice was one of the chief exports. 
The other leading exports were cocoanuts, betelnuts, pepper, and 
sandalwood. Kumta seemed to have once been a place of note. It 
had boon twice burned by 'JMpu’s irregulars. Hegada a little to the 
north of Kumta was a fine plain with farm-houses built in a style 
which showed that the people wore much bettor off than was usual in 
India. Mirzai or Mirjan on the north bank of the Tadri was entirely 
desti'oyod. In the hilly country to the oast of Mirzai or Mirjan well 
watered valleys were not fully cultivated owing to the want of people. 
North of Mirjan the soil was good but was much neglected, because 
there was no one to till it. The plain of Gokarn was well cultivated, 
full of rice fields mixed with palm gardens. The Gangdvli river 
had most wretched boats and no trade; its banks were beautiful but 
rather bari'en, and its salt was so bad as to be scarcely saleable. 
The country to the north of the Gangavli i-iver, which according to 
Buchanan was the division between Haiga or Haiva and Konkana, 
though larger than the southern district, yielded much less 
revenue.’ It was not naturally poorer and the people were by no 
means richer than those in the south; in fact their houses were 
not nearly so good. But it had been so long unsettled that it was 
wonderfully waste. Even of tho good lands not more than two- 
thirds were under cultivation. The country had been laid waste 
by the Marathas and by Koraarpaik and Halepaik robbers. Munro 
had lately done good service by sending troops to shoot one Ganesh 
the Short, a Komarpdik chief who had persisted in his old practice 
of freebooting too long after the arrival of the English. Ankola 
was recovering and had forty shops. But the people did not live 
in towns. A few shops were collected in one place, and all the 
other inhabitants were scattered on their farms. The country to 
the north of Ankola was overgrown by trees. Bart of it had once 
been cultivated, and with people enough the whole might be 
made productive. The only industry was a poor manufacture 
of catechu out of tho hhair two, Mimosa catechu. Hound 
Sada.shivgad, much land had fallen into the hands of Government 
and wag waste. 'Phis was tho result of the raids of Venja Nayak, a 
Komdrpaik chief, who had forced even Brahmans to join his caste. 
He had been brought to order by Major Munro and was now quiet. 
The town of Kdrw4r, formerly a noted place of European commerce. 
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1 HonAv.ar £20,400 {Paijodait .'51,000); Kundiipur £20,000 {Pagodas 30,000) ; uuU 
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had gone to ruin. Of its former commerce the only trace was a 
little traffic in salt and catechu. The chief husbandmen were 
miserably ignorant Habbu Brahmans who had alienated much of their 
land to Mardthas, Konkana Brahmans, and Komarpaiks. Munrohad 
lowered the land rates, but, as what remained was strictly exacted, 
the revenue had increased. An estate paying £1 12s. {Pagodas 4) of 
revenue could be mortgaged for £40 {^Pagodas 100) and sold for 
£60 {Pagodas 150). The land which had fallen to Government was 
charged higher rates than the old estates. The farms varied in size 
from one to five ploughs. The family of the proprietors generally 
worked on the farm, only a few of the rich employed hired servants. 
There were no slaves. Men servants were paid £2 8s. id. (Pagodas 
6), or 168. IJd. {Pagodas 2) a year with a daily meal of rice. The 
oxen were small and wretched, and there were few buffaloes.^ 

The north bank of the Kalinadi or Karwar river was at first level 
with pretty good soil. Behind this the country rose in hills. There 
was apparently little tillage. Owing to disturbances the village of 
Gopichiti, the fii-st stage from Karwar, had been deserted for twenty 
years. But under the security of Munro^s authority people had 
begun to settle. Daring the second stage, though much of the land 
had once been tilled, there was not a house for sixteen miles up the 
north bank of the Karwar river. Kadra, about twenty miles from 
the coast, had once been a place of note; all that was left were two 
houses with one man and a lad, besides women. All the rest had 
been swept away by a great sickness which had prevailed for several 
years. The people thought it was the work of some angry spirit j 
in Buchanan’s opinion it was probably due to the spread of forest. 
Sixteen miles further to Airla-Gotma the country was still without 
an inhabitant or a trace of tillage. But it was not entirely deserted 
as small villages were hid in the forest. The people, who had been 
utterly lawless were reduced to order by Major Munro, and, except 
from tigers, the roads were now safe for a defenceless man. The 
country beyond was most unhealthy; for a stranger it was 
considered certain death. 

At the foot and up the Sahyadri spurs to the south of the 
Kalinadi Buchanan found valleys with rice and plantations of betel 
and cocoa palms.® Further on the pepper hills were miserably 
neglected. The forests were very stately; but the climate was 
deadly. The road up the Sahyddris to Kutaki was badly planned. 
Loaded cattle could pass, and this the people thought was all that 
could be required of a road. Above the top of the Sahyadris, 
though the country was level and the soil good, there was no tillage, 
except low rice lands and betel gardens. The people were Haiga 
Brdhmans, hardworking husbandmen who tilled with their own 
hands. Formerly the country was full of thieves and gangs of 
scoundrels called sadi sambati. After Major Munro had driven 
most of them out, they went to the Maratha country and thrice 
returned to Kdnara in great strength. Bands twenty to thirty 
strong still occasionally came. When attacks were expected the 


* Buchanan’s Mysore, III, 181-184, 


® Buchanan’s Mysore, HI. 201, 
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Briihmana and other quiet people left their houses, and even during 
the rains hid themselves in the forests. Pestilence and beasts of 
prey were gentle compared with Hindu robbers, who tortured all 
who fell into their hands. In the sixteen miles to YelMpur the trees 
and the soil were fine. Three-fourths of the gai’dens were occupied, 
but from want of cultivators three-fourths of the rice lands were 
waste, Yellapur had a hundred houses, and a faii’ly supplied market. 
Sixteen miles beyond Yellapur the country was uninhabited. When 
Major Munro came to Kdnara the sixteen miles from Yelldpur to 
Sonda was a continued waste. About half way Major Munro had 
established Karay Hoso-hali a miserable hamlet of six houses. The 
people were Marathas. Tigers and wild buffaloes were numerous, 
but there wore no elephants. Further on the country was waste to 
Saucadagonda, where were some rice fields and a few houses belonging 
to the Teacher of the Haiga Brahmans. To Sonda the country was 
very rough and there was little cultivation, except some betel gardens 
in and near the old walls. In the eight miles between Sonda and 
Sirsi, Buchanan saw neither houses nor cultivation, but it was said 
that there were villages near the road. In two places he noticed 
neglected pepper plantations. Sirsi was a small village on a 
considerable thoroughfai'e which was still troubled by robbers. 
Great part of the garden land near Sirsi was waste. This was due, 
along with other troubles, to Tipu’s raising the land-tax. Major 
Munro had reduced the rent to the old standard, but no new gardens 
had been begun as the people expected further indulgence. There 
were few slaves. Most of the field work was done either by Haiga 
Brahmans or by hired labourers. The Haiga Brdhrnans toiled on 
their own ground at every form of labour, but they never worked 
for hire. For so poor a country the wages were very high. The 
hired male servants, who wore generally engaged by the year and 
who were all men, seldom received money in advance. They got 
three meals a day in their master’s house, and once a year a blanket, 
a handkerchief, and £2 8s. 4d. {Pagodas 6) in cash. The women who 
were hired by the day were paid 3 pounds (1| shers) of rough rice and 
about (1 anna) a day in cash (3 dudus of which 491 = Re. 1). 
A male slave received 4 pounds (2 shers) of rough rice a day, and, 
once a year a blanket, a handkerchief, a piece of cotton cloth, and 
some oil, tamarinds, and capsicum. For his wedding, the only money 
he ever saw, he was given £6 8s. lid. [Pagodas 16) as the price of 
his wife. As the wife had to be bought she and all the children 
became the master’s property, A woman slave was paid 3| pounds 
(If shers) of rough rice a day, and once a year a blanket, a piece of 
cotton cloth, and a jacket. Children and old people got dressed 
victuals at the master’s house and were allowed somo clothing. 
The men worked from sunrise to sunset with a rest of twenty-four 
minutes at midday. The women staid at home till eight in the 
morning cooking. They then carried the food into the fields and 
remained working with the men till sunset. There were few or no 
resident merchants. Some merchants from below the Sahyddris 
bought a little pepper, but the chief buyers of local produce were 
Banjigs from Hubli, Dhdrwar, and the MariUha dominions, who 
were said to give every protection and encouragement to trade. 
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These inland traders brought cloth and grain, and took pepper 
betelnut and cardamoms. Some of the trading wa.s done by barter, 
but most by cash payments to local shopkoopors. There was an 
import of iron from Mai.snr for local use, and an import and great 
through traffic in sale from tho coast to the Maratha territories, 
d'he climate was considered dangerous to people not inured to it 
from birth. In the twenty miles between Sirsi and Banavasi a 
great deal of the country which had formerly been cleared was waste. 
Banaviisi had ruined walls and about 250 houses. In the oast of 
Sonda, owing to want of people arid stock, dry field tillage was 
much neglected, and tho whole of the rice-ground was not cultivated. 
The cattle were larger than in lowland Kauara, but greatly inferior 
to the cattle further to the east, from which many plough oxen 
were brought. Buffaloes were more used than oxen. There were 
no sheep, goats, swine, or asses, and voiy few horses. The revenue 
was paid in money. Tho custom of lending money on the mortgage 
of land proved that the land-tax was moderate and left enough with 
the cultivator to make tho laud valuahlo. A farmer with six ploughs 
was considered rich. Haiga Brahmans never themselves hold tjh 
plough. Hired men received 8 pounds (4 shers) of rough rice worth 
less than l^d, (1 anna). A man slave was given 4 pounds (2 shers) 
of rough rice a day worth £1 2a. a year, a handkerchief, a blanket, 
and a piece of cloth worth 4s. (Rs. 2), about 8s. {Pagoda 1) in money, 
and at harvest six Icandaks of rice worth I4s. Gd. A woman slave 
received a piece of cloth every year and a meal of dressed victuals on 
any day she worked. 

When Munro left Kdnara in 1800, tho district of which he had 
been in charge was divided. The present colloctorato of North Kdnara 
together with the Kunddpur sub-division of South Kdnara was placed 
under Mr. Road, and the rest under Mr. Ravonshaw. In 1817 the 
two divisions wore re-united into one collectorate under the Honour¬ 
able Mr. Harris, and remained as one charge till tho transfer of North 
Kdnara to tho Bombay Rrosidoiicy in 1802. About tho beginning of 
1831 there wore some riots torraod huts, to suppress which it was 
necessary to call in military aid. 'J’ho season had been unfavourable 
and the collection of the Government demands was resisted. 
Government wore of opinion’ that the riots wore due, not to so 
temporary a cause as failure of crops, but to tho stato of the assessment 
which was said to be on some estates but a pepper-corn, and on others 
oppressively high. Subsequent inquiry'-* showed that the riots had 
been got up by the intriguo.s of some Brdhmans on the Oollector’s 
establishment to throw the district into confusion, bring discredit 
on the administration of Mr. Dickenson, and procuro the removal 
of Native Christians from the rovonue department. The riots were 
easily suppressed and no great injury was done. 

On the night of tho 2nd of February 1858 three sons of Phond 
Savant, a man of position in Sdvantvadi, who, since the disturbances 
of 1844-45 had been under guard in Goa, escaped. They gathered 
a band of 150 men, plundered the customs house at the Tini pass 


1 Letter to I’rinoipal Collectors and Magistrates, 130, 8th February 1831. 
Mr. Stokes, Comraissiouer, to the Board of Revenue, 12th January 1833. 
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about thirty miles north-west of Supa and took a strong position 
on rshanigudda hill about five miles north of Tint Troops were 
sent against thorn and a large reward was ofiored for their capture. 
But the country was so difficult and so favourable for banditti that 
they remained at largo for nearly two years. In the latter part of 
1869 tho continued pressure of the troops greatly reduced the 
strength of the gang. It was finally broken up by Lieutenants 
Giertzen and Drenner on the 6th of December 1859.' 

On the 16th of April 1862 the district of North Ksinaraj with the 
exception of the Kundfipur sub division, for administrative and 
legislative purposes, was transferred to the Presidency of Bombay 
by an order of tho Secretary of State issued under 16th and 17th 
Victoria cap. 95 section 18.^ The principal reasons for the transfer 
were that the district was a narrow strip of territory interposed 
between cotton districts of great importance to the Bombay cotton 
trade and tho sea, the commercial emporium of which, at least as 
regarded the cotton trade, was Bombay, and that while the cotton 
cultivation and trade above the Saliyfidris and the coasting trade 
below, looked to Bombay as their commercial capital, the Public 
Works and other departments of administration in Kanara looked to 
Madras as the seat of their Government with which there was little 
commercial connection There was much discussion as to what 
extent of territory should come under the Bombay Presidency. 
Even after the proclamation of transfer it was represented that 
Kundfipur should not be excluded,' as, except those transferred to 
the Bombay Government, it was the only sub-division on the Malabdr 
coast in which the Kanfirese langnago was spoken. The Secretary 
of State declined to alter his decision.® By Bombay Act III. of 
1863, from tho date of transfer, tho tenfitory was declared subject to 
the acts and regulations of the Bombay Presidency. 
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’ Government of India, 2519, 24th December 1861. 

* Bombay Government to Secretary of State, 9, 12th May 1862. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LAND ADMINISTRATION.* 

Colonel Wilks, who wrote about 1810, in discussing tha nature 
of landed property in India remarks : ^ ‘ In India, as in Europe, the 
conquerors and the conquered, successively impelling and impelled, 
rolled forward wave after wave in a southern direction, and whoever 
will attentively examine the structure and the geography of that 
portion of India usually called the Southern Peninsula may infer 
a priori that the countries below the GhAts, separated by a barrier 
scarcely penetrable from the central regions, and forbidding approach 
by a burning climate always formidable to the natives of the north, 
will have been the last visited by those invaders, and will have 
retained a larger portion of their primitive institutions.’ He 
thereupon instances Kanara as a district ‘ which has preserved a 
larger portion of its ancient institutions and historical records than 
any other region of India,’ and gives an account of its early revenue 
history. It must howovor be remembered that only that portion of 
the district now known as North Kdnara which lies south of the 
Gang^vali and between the Sahyddi'is and the sea was included in 
the old province of KAiiara. The rest was at various times subject 
to various dynasties. During the first half of the eighteenth 
century it formed the dominions of the chief of Sonda, and at the 
time of the assumption of the district by the Company’s Government 
was distinguished as Sonda. Sonda Payen Ghat or that portion of 
the district below the Sahyddris which is north of the Gangdvali 
river, corresponds in its physical features with Kauara proper, but, 
like the Sonda Bala Ghdt or uplands, it was a frontier country 
bordering on the territories of several different powers, and conse¬ 
quently the scene of constant strife and insurrection, and the 
inhabitants were accustomed to plunder and be plundered. The 
consequence is that Sonda has lost all traces of its primitive institu¬ 
tions almost as completely as Kdnara has retained them. Even 
accounts relating to the time immediately prior to the accession 
of British rule could hardly be procured, the accountants and other 
village officers having conspired to-withhold them when, after the 
fall of Seringapatara, it became known that Major Munro was 
marching northwards,® and the Collectors under the Madras Govern¬ 
ment frequently represented that they were unable to obtain any 
trustworthy data on which a satisfactory settlement of the land 
revenue could be effected. 


I Contributed by Mr. J. Monteath, C.S. ’ South of India, 1.150,151. 
' The Honourable Mr. Harris to Board of Eevenue, I4th June 1821. 
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The facts relating to the land revenae of what were the territories 
W the R4ja of Sonda before their conquest by Haidar Ali in 1763 
ma> be stated in a few words. It is mentioned in land grants or 
sanads/-hhat a surveyj which was probably only an estimate of area 
from insj)ectionj was made in the second century, but it is not 
known what the old assessment was. Something corresponding to 
the system of Todar Mai, which was introduced in the Deccan by 
Sh4h Jahan (1627-1657) appears to have been introduced into 
Ankola and some places above the Sahyddris by the Adil Shhh 
dynasty of Bijdpur, probably between about 1670 and 1670.' The 
principal feature of that system was the periodical readjustment, 
with regard to the fluctuations in the value of money, of the money 
commutation for the fixed share of the produce. From certain 
accounts Mr. Harris inferred that in the time of the j^dil Shah 
dynasty there was a quinquennial scrutiny called relcha j/iadti or 
assessment scrutiny which appears to have been of the same nature 
as Todar Mai’s system of readjustment, with the additional object 
of detecting frauds committed by the village accountants.^ The 
assessment of the Adil Shdh dynasty was regarded as the standard 
assessment, rolcha or shist, and subsequent levies were called extras 
or shdmil. It is not possible to ascertain what proportion the assess¬ 
ment bore to the gross produce, but the country seems to have enjoyed 
little prosperity for several centuries before its occupation by the 
Company. According to Munro its decline seems to have begun 
under the Muhammadan princes of Bijdpur, and to have continued 
under its own chiefs who were successively tributaries to the Bijdpur 
Sultans and the Moghal Emperors, and who besides the payment of 
their tribute or peahkhan, were compelled to satisfy the rapacity of 
the nobles by heavy exactions from their subjects.^ To make good 
the tribute an extra assessment of thirty per cent on all gardens, 
and 24 to 124 per cent on all rice fields, was imposed, and appears 
in the accounts as cess or patti under the head of shdmil or extra.'* 
Ankola was subject to the Marathas for eleven years, but they do 
not seem to have had a very firm grasp of it and there is no evidence 
that Shiv4ji’s revenue system was introduced.® Haidar and Tipu 
appear to have treated Sonda and Kdnara alike, and the account 
of the revenue system of the two divisions from their time need not 
be written separately. The only point requiring mention is that, 
according to Mr. Harris,® in some parts of Sonda the assessment 
was levied in kind as late as 1770; that it amounted to two-thirds of 
the gross produce; and that the settlement was made by villages and 
village-groups or mdganis, the headmen and accountants being left 
to divide the total assessment among the under-renters as they 
pleased. All land was held to belong to the Government. It is said 
that gardens were considered private property, but it appears that 
only the trees belonged to the owner ; the property of the soil was 
vested in the Government.^ 


* Mnnro’e Report, Slst May 1800. * Letter of Mr. Harris, 14th June 1821, 

• Report, 31st May 1800. ^ Munro’s Report, SUt May 1800. 

" Fryer's East India and Persia, 146. 

' Letter to Board of Revenue, 14th June 1821, ’ Munro’a Report, 31st May 18001 
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The revenue history of K^uara proper has been traced by Sir T. 
Munro and others from very early times. Sir T. Munro derived hifr 
information from ancient title-deeds or sanads and accounts written 
in black books or village registers.^ He had great faith in these black 
books, but almost all have boon lost, and those which remain are not 
easily deciphered. One-sixth of the crop is said to have been the share 
exacted by Government from time iimnomorial,® till, in a.d. 1252, a 
prince of the Paudyan race whose capital was at Madhura, conquered 
the country.* Before his time the sixth was paid in rough grain, 
but he required it to be delivered free from the husk, and thereby 
increased the revenue by ten per cent. This system continued till 
A.D. 13116 when the country came under the Vijayanagar dynasty. 
Harihar-Rdi, the first prince of that dynasty, made a now assessment 
on the principles laid down in the sacred books, which suppose the 
produce to be to the seed as twelve to one, and which prescribe 
the proportions into which the produce is to be divided between 
the sovereign, the landlord, and tbo cultivator. Colonel Wilks thus 
describes the mannor of distribution;* 'Thirty is the whole 
number on which the distribution is made, of which it is calculated 
that fifteen or ouo-half is consumed in the expenses of agriculture 
and in the maintenance of the farmer^s family. The distribution of 
the remainiug fifteen stands thus : To the sovereign one-sixth of the 
gross produce or five parts, to tlie Brdhmaus one-twontieth or one 
and a half parts, and to the gods one-thirtieth or one part. This left 
to the proprietor one-qnartcr or parts.’ The sovereign distributed 
the share payable to the Brilhnians and the gods. Munro states that 
the share actually allowed was little more than one out of the thirty 
instead of two and a half, the curtailment being made on the ground 
that the Brfihmaus held lands which wore not accounted for. Before 
the conquest by the Vijayanagar dynasty the revenue was collected 
sometimes in money and sometimes in kind, but Harihar-Rfii'a 
minister made rules for the conversion of the grain payment to a 
money payment. The average assessment paid by holders was £20 
{Pagodas 50) hut some paid as much as £2000 {Pagodas 5000). 

Harihar-Rfii’s system remained unaltered till 1018, when an 


* These black books are the vill.age registers. They are three to four inches thick. 
The leaves .are a sort of course cloth of the snh.stanoo of pastc-boaril, and dyed Mack, 
They are written witli a sort of slate pencil, wliicli does not rub though it will wash 
out. Mr. Stewart, 114G of ISO.'i. 

“ Prom the remotest times of which there is any record till near the middle of 
the fourteenth century all land was .assessed in rice at a quantity equal to the quantity 
of paddy sown, that is a field which required ten khandh of paddy to sow paid ten 
khandis of rice to the mrkar. The measure then in use was called a /ii/iit, which 
contained forty Aanis of eighty rupees weight; a Ai/Ui was therefore equal to three 
thous.and and two hundred rupees weight. The rent of three such /mtfin of land was 
threehuttifioi rice, or oneyhettipaijoda of thosame value as the Hahjldurior Haidar’s Aun 
now is. The revenue was sonietirnes collected in kind, sometimes in money, at the 
discretion of the government, and probably as the state of prices rendered the one or 
the other most advantageous. Sir T. Munro to the Board of Revenue, Slst May 
1800. 

* Wilks’ South of India. I. 152 ; Munro, Slst May 1800. Where these authorities 
differ, as they do on some minor matters, Colonel Wilks, who wrote later and had 
access to the Mackenzie Manuscripts aud other papers, is followed. 

* Wilks’ South of India, 1. 153. 
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additional astfessmont of fifty per cent was imposed by one of the 

dnur princes. In ICGO a tax was put on cocoannts and other 
^ 'ch before had paid nothing exclusive of the land-rent, 
■agar assessment, with these additions, was considered 
the stanclaru rent or rekha, of all lands cultivated or waste. This 
assessment is also called shiat, and as such is distinguished in the 
accounts. According to the above calculations what was levied by 
Government would amount to one-third of the gross produce; 
but it was taken only at a rough estimate of the seed sown and was 
considered light. The people are represented as happy and prosper¬ 
ous under it, there were no outstanding balances and land was 
saleable at eight to ten and sometimes at twenty-five to thirty years' 
purchase.^ 

Until the end of the Bednur rule ceases were constantly imposed, 
being fixed at a percentage of the atajidard aasessjnent. In 1763 
when Haidar got poaaeasiou of the country ho oi’dcred an investiga¬ 
tion of every source of revenue with the view of augmenting it as 
much as ho could. The additions mado by him and by Tipu were 
iiumorou.s j but they could not all be collected. Some indeed were 
suggested by the officers with the view of involwing the accounts in 
confusion, so that they might have an opportunity of embezzling 
with more safety. The whole administration of Haidar and Tipu 
is described as a series of attempts to discover how much assessment 
the province could bear. The result of this system was that popula¬ 
tion was diminished by one-third;® the ancient proprietors were 


' Whatever proiiortion the assessment might have home to the gross produce in 
176.3, at the titiio of the compieat of Kdnara by Haidar, it still seems to have boon 
sufficiently moderate to have enabled tho country, if not to extend its cultivation, 
at least to preserve it in the same flourishing state in which it had boon in earlier 
times. Where districts were in a decline it was not cimsed by the land-ront but Viad 
been the «onse<jeuoo of the diminution of their population during the freijuent 
revolts of their numerou.s petty chiefs or pdliijdrs, or it bad been occasioned by 
temporary acts of oppression, for tlie rdjia of Bednur, though they adhered to the 
principle of a fixed land-rent, frequently permitted tlieir favourites and dependants, 
when placed in tho management of distriot.s, to ruin many of the principal inhabitants 
by the exaction of exorbitant fines under various protenoe.s. From these and other 
causes, in many parts of the country thore were tracts of waste land which paid no 
rent and which could not be sold; but the lands which were occupied could, for 
the most part, be sold at the rate of one to eight or ten years’ purchase of the Govern¬ 
ment rent. Under the Bednur princes some Helds were sold at as high as twenty- 
five and thirty years’ purchase'; therefore tho outstanding balances which afterwards 
were so common in Kdiiara wore almost unknown. It was thought unnecessary 
to keep annual details of the state of cultivation. It was never inquired what 
portion of his estate a landlord cultivated or left waste. It was expected that, in 
whatever state they were, he was to pay the whole rent. When, as was sometimes 
the case, ho failed to pay, even where it could be done, it was not usual to soil the 
whole or part of his estate to make good the deficiency. This was looked uijon as a 
harsh me.aaure, and was seldom resorted to. The usual custom was to grant him 
time, to assist him with a loan of money, or to remit the debt. The vilhago or 
district was scarcely ever assessed for individual failures. On the whole, the revenue 
was then easily realised and when there were at times outstanding balances they 
seem to have proceeded rather from mismanagement than from the operation of the 
land-rent. Sir T. Munro, 31st May 1800. 

“ Within the forty years ending 1800 tho population of tho country had been lessened 
by one-third and there was little doubt th.at its prosperity had suffered a greater reduc¬ 
tion. Geraappa and Ankola, formerly flourishing places, contained (1800) only a few 
beggarly inhabitants. HonAvar, once the second town in trade after Mangalor, had not 
a single house, and Mangalor itself was greatly decayed. It may be said that this 
change was brought about by the invasion of Haidar, by the four wars which hap- 
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extingaished j and land had to be forced on the cultivators, 
were present being obliged to cultivate the lands of those wK^ ^ 
absconded. Generally the people could not pay either 
their own or of the defaulters^ lands and not more the 

nominal demand could be collected. Few would avow the extent of 
their estates, and frequently a portion was hold in the name of an 
opulent relative, a revenue servant, or a temple. Only lands within 
a few miles of the sea were saleable. 

The additional cesses imposed by the later Bednur princes and 
by the Maisur rulers were called shdmil or extra, and were stigma¬ 
tised as imposts or fines. The assessment of 1660 was alone 
regarded as land-rent.i 

Major Munro naturally disapproved of the course followed by 
Haidar and Tipu which had impoverished the people and rendered 
the country almost a desert. Still he did not deem himself at liberty 


pened since that event, by Tipu himself destroying many of the principal towns 
upon the coast and forcing the inhabitants to remove to Jumalabad and other unhealthy 
situations near the hills, by his seizing in one night all the Christian men women 
and children and sending them to tho number of sixty thousand into captivity to 
Maisur for not one-tenth of them ever returned, by tlie prohibition of foreign 
trade, and by the general corruption of his government in all its departmeuts. These 
circumstances certainly accelerated the change, hut, all taken together, probably 
did not contribute so much to the change as the extraordinary augmentation of the 
land-rent. Sir T. Munro, .31st May 1800. 

^ The increase of land-rent w.as divided into extra assessments and new heads of 
revenue, because it was the extra assessments alone that added to the burthen of the 
landholders and exhibited the excess of the modern over the ancient assessment 
of tho same lands. At the accession of British power tliis annual assessment was 
still written, not only in all general accounts, but in tho accounts of every landholder. 
It was alone considered as the due of Government; all subsequent additions were 
considered as oppressive exactions. They were not called rent, but were stigmatised 
with tho names of chauth, imposts, and fines, and distinguished by the names of the 
minister who first levied them. They were always opposed by tho people. Sir T. 
Munro, 31st May 1800. 

In addition to the ehist or BijApur standard rental, the chief cesses which were in 
force at the close of Bednur rule were: The pwjdi or extra assessment of 1711. 
This was imposed by the wife of therAja, who was regent during the madness of her 
husband on the occasion of tho marriage of her sou Basvappa Ndik; it was at 
the rate of one-aixteeuth of the ahint or standard rental, and for a few years was 
levied as a special payment or nerah, but soon came to be considered part of 
tho regular assessment. The cess or pmiti of 1718 was imposed by the chief of 
Sonda for the purpose of discharging the Moghal tribute; it was at the rate of 
thirty per cent on all gardens, and 24 to 124 P«r centbn all rice fields. The cliahar or 
extra assessment of 1720, was imposed in lieu of interest paid to the bankers who 
advanced the yearly instalments. In Bednur fifty per cent had always been paid by 
tho middle of October, but only 124 pur cent in Kinara. The rija wished to regulate 
the Khnara instalments in the same way as in Bednur; but as from the lateness of their 
harvest the inhabitants were unable to comply, it was agreed that he should borrow 
the money, and that they should pay him as interest a half anna or one-thirty- 
second part additional on the standard rent. The extra cess of Basvappa Nhik 
was levied in 1723 at the rate of one-tenth of an anna, or a hundred and sixtieth 
part of the standard rent, in order to erect chuUers and feed pilgrims. The addition 
of 1758 was made by the rdni to discharge tho arrears of the MarAtha tribute. They 
had accumulated to so great a sum that she pretended she could not pay them 
without a levy from the inhabitants equal to one year’s rent. To this demand the 
people refused to submit, and when she attempted to force compliance they rose in 
a body on the officials. The matter was at last settled by their consenting to pay fifty 
per cent in four years at the rate of 124 P®r cent each year. In the fifth year, when it 
was to have been remitted, Haidar ordered this levy to be made permanent. Sir T, 
Munro to the Board of Bevenue, 4th May 180Q. 
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to depart widely from what he found established. He considered 
’'iinself merely a Collectorj and made no further reductions than 
PS were absolutely necessary to ensure the collection of the 
rev ving it to the Board to grant any further reduction they 

deemea proper.^ As the land had never been surveyed^ and as fields 
were so mixed and divided that hardly any one but the owner knew 
their limits. Sir T. Munro thought it was impossible to judge of the 
rate of assessment without a survey. He accordingly started a survey 
in Barkur, which was to be stopped or continued as tho Board 
thought fit. It does not appear to have been carried on, and all 
trace of it has been lost. In Major Munro’s opinion, the Bednur 
assessment was as high as was consistent with leaving the land any 
sale value; but as Government had determined to introduce a per¬ 
manent settlement and to abolish road customs and duties on grain, 
he did not think so great abatements were required. For Hondvar 
and Ankola, which in his opinion were in a more desolate state than 
other parts of the district, he proposed the Bednur assessment. For 
the rest he proposed the Bednur assessment with twenty-five or thirty 
per cent of Haidar’s additions. 

The Board of Revenue were not prepared to enter into a 
consideration of Major Munro’s suggestions for reducing the assess¬ 
ment in the proportion ho pointed out; but the Governor in Council, 
being of opinion that the temporary assessment of the district should 
be in proportion to its productive powers, authorised tho settlement 
for the year to be as proposed by Major Munro. At the same time 
it was laid down that the sacrifice should be headed Temporary 
Gratuitous Remission. It was also stated that the standard proposed 
by Major Munro did not appear an adequate revenue for Kanara 
with reference to the standard assessment; and it was observed 
with particular satisfaction that the proprietary right in the lands 
of Kdnara had been derived from so remote a period, and that 
‘ the existing knowledge and estimation of the value of those rights 
among the descendants of the original proprietors indicated the 
easy moans of introducing a permanent system of revenue and 
judicature.’ 

Afterwards Major Munro stated that he had proposed greater 
reductions than he otherwise would have done under the idea that 
a permanent settlement was about to be introduced, and that since 
he last wrote he had been led to judge more favourably of Kdnara, 
and would not propose so great reductions.® The landlord’s rent was 
oftenor above than below fifty per cent of the net produce, and 
ranged from fifteen to eighty per cent. He saw that without a 
survey or a register of the rent and produce of litigated estates it 
would not be possible to ascertain the capability of the lands, and 
that the standard assessment was unequal, and that the accounts 
had been falsified. He pointed out what he deemed should be the 
basis of a permanent settlement, showing that large proprietors 
were unknown in the district, and that small proprietors were as 
likely to pay regularly. He proposed a remission of 2i per cent. 
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and that other reductions should bo deferred till a permanent system 
was established j he remarked that many of the villages in 
and Ankola and all in Souda were in so desolate a condition +' 
permanent settlement of them would bo made unde: dis¬ 

advantages, and recommended that it should be deferred lor at least 
five years.^ Afterwards,'^ in a letter in which, at the request of the 
Board of Revenue, hestated his views to the Collectors who succeeded 
him. Major Munro recommended caution in imposing a new assess¬ 
ment on lands which already paid the Bedriur assessment and half of 
Haidar’s additions, and thought that no more should be levied from 
any which paid the Bednur a.ssessment and three-quarters of Haidar’s 
additions. Both the Board of Revenue and Government approved of 
this advice.® 

In the annual reports of the settlement for the next ten years the 
resources of the district and the condition of the people were 
represented as improving.^ Subsequently disturbances began, and 
Mr. Read, after attributing them to various causes, at length 
declared that more revenue was drawn from the country than it was 
able to bear. He was called upon for a more particular report, and 
stated® that the largest proportion of lands was rated at more than 
the regular asse.ssment or shist and three-quarters of the extras or 
shamil, and that none wore rated so low as the regular assessment 
or nJiist only. The reason of this was that, owing to the decline of 
agriculture, it was necessary to make up by an increase to low-rated 
lands the rents of lands which had been allowed to fall waste. He 
gave it as his opinion that the Government share should not exceed 
one-third of the gross produce, and showed grounds for believing 
that throughout lower Kdnara Government were drawing thirty to 
fifty per cent of tho gross produce, besides various cesses. This 
excessive demand, in Mr. Road’s opinion, was the cause of the 
decline of agriculture. He afterwards expressed similar but more 
decided views.® He stated that thirty per cent of the gross produce 
was the utmost that should be demanded from estates below the 
Sahyddris ; he pointed out the necessity of ascertaining the gross 
produce ; and showed that the original and extra assessment were 
grossly unequal and were no guide in equalising the Government 
demand. As the share of the state was more than one-third of the 
gross produce, he recommended a not reduction of seven per cent 
below the hills and of four per cent above them. 

Mr. Read was succeeded by the Honourable T. Harris. Tho 
Secretary of the Board of Revenue forwarded Mr. Harris a copy of 
a minute not then recorded, asking for anj^ explanation which 
Mr. Harris or Colonel Munro who was then in the district might 


> Munro often applies the name Sonda to the territory above the SahyAdris only. 
Bilgi was formerly a petty chiefship under a 'pdligdr. 

“ Letter to Collectors, 9th December 1800. On the transfer of Major Munro the 
district was divided into two charges, the northern division, corresponding to 
the present district of North Kdnara, with the sub-division of Kunditpur, being put 
under Mr. Head ; the southern under Mr. Eavenshaw. 

’ Board’s Letter, 22nd July 1804; Government Letter, 15th August 1804. 

* Board’s Proceedings, 16th September 1831, paragraph 17, 

’ Letter to Board, 1st January 1814. “ Letter, 19th January 1814, 
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ihink necessary, to enable the Board finally to fix the maximum 
ra»* of assessment for Kanara.^ The minute traced the history of 
revi* ”6 administration in Kanara; it stated that the result of Colonel 
Muiircrs-moderation in fixing the maximum Government demand 
at the standard assessment or rekhii, teg’ether with three-quarters 
of the extra cess or shaniil, was a general improvement. The 
subsequent decline was attributed to the attempt to make up by a 
small increase on low rated lands the rent of other land which had 
passed out of tillage and to tho attempt to levy the full amount of 
Haidar's additions. 

On this minute Colonel Munro remarked that it was from the 
gradual cultivation of escheated estates that he expected the land- 
rent of 1790-1800 to be kept up, and that there could be no con¬ 
siderable Increase of tillage unless the assessment of the neighbouring 
estates in cultivation was kept below Haidar's assessment. Ha 
adhered to his opinion that reductions were necessary. The land- 
tax need not always be maintained at the same amount; a moderate 
assessment should bo adopted for each district, and no estates should 
-pay more. Ho added that Kfoara was more able to pay the assess¬ 
ment than when it came under British rule. 

Mr. Harris® stated that the total assessment or hcriz entered iu 
the village papers or pattas was regarded as the limit of the Govern¬ 
ment demand. At tho same time he showed that even in respect 
of the standard assessment or shiat some landholders were assessed 
twenty per cent higher than their neighbours. Tho inequality was 
the result of corruption under native governments, and was so 
glaring that the system was one mass of oppression. His prede¬ 
cessors tried to correct it by tho individual settlement of the rent 
on each man's estate, and he himself was guided by tho productive 

S owers of the laud in confirming or deoroasiiig the total assessment. 

te did not limit the demand to tho original assessment together 
with three-quarters of tho extras, because, as he showed, hundreds 
were assessed beyond that by Colonel Muuro in his first settlement 
and continued to jjay tho higher amount. 

On this the Board remarked that their object was not to equalise 
but to limit tho Governmeut demand.^ Inequality, they said, is the 
result of different degrees of industry and good management, and an 
alteration of assessment would only produce alteration in the value of 
land and a want of confidence in that species of property to which the 
people were attached. They were of opinion that tho best universal 
standard of greatest demand would be the average collections realised 
f romeach estate aincetbe province hadcoino under tho British Govern¬ 
ment, and desired that, subject to the confirmation of Govomment, 
Mr. Harris’ settlement for the current year should be founded on 
that basis. On a reference from Mr. Hai'ris respecting certain cases 
in which the Board’s principle would not work as it was intended, 
the Board issued further instructious, again declaring that their 
object was to fix on each estate a moderate limit to the public 
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assessment.^ Mr. Harris afterwards asked if tbe average collections 
on estates whick bad been assessed above Colonel Munro’s ma.xirr m 
should be the limit for them, and the Board replied that it sh'' ild.® 
The instructions which the Board had given to Mr. Harris were 
referred to G-overnment for final orders and were approved and 
directed to be carried out in future settlements.® 

Mr. Harris'* reported tho settlement for 1819-20 on the principle 
of the average of past collections in all sub-divisions except Ankola 
and Sonda. It was not at first intended to exclude these districts 
from the new settlement, but it was found impossible to carry it out 
through the whole district in one year.^ At the same time it was 
stated that when settled by Ma.jor Munro, Sonda was almost a desert, 
and that in Ankola and Sonda the settlement would not afford the relief 
to over-assessed estates which was expected. The Board authorised 
Mr. Harris to settle Ankola and Sonda on the old principle for 1819-20; 
but expressed tho hope that the new principle would be introduced 
in the next year.® This hope was not realised, as Mr. Harris was 
able to assign good grounds for not complying with the Board’s 
directions. The absence of any accounts or trustworthy information 
regarding the territories which the Rdja of Sonda ruled has already 
been mentioned. Under these circumstances Major Munro had 
arranged the assessment according to the actual condition of the 
country. The standard assessment or rekha beriz was adopted as 
an account to look up to, but tho settlement was not made upon it. 
In fixing tho annual demand no regard was paid to the actual area 
in cultivation or to the quantity of seed sown. Fresh lands had 
been brought into cultivation solely on the authority of the 
interested accountant. In 1801 Mr. Read began an inquiry into the 
gross produce of a few estates in Bilgi and Banavasi, but the 
settlement with individual landholders was not begun till 1806. 
The settlement was then based on estimates framed by corrupt and 
interested village accountants. Owing to their pretended ignorance 
and the want of trustworthy accounts the settlement could not 
be made with each occupant, only with the principal landholders. 
For this reason the inequalities in the assessment exceeded anything 
known in South Khnara. 


The only remedy which Mr. Harris could suggest was a survey. 
It would, he thought, lighten the assessment on many individuals, 
and yet would increase the total assessment by one-quarter. 

18tS-18S7. In 1822, Mr. Harris began an experimental survey in the Badangad 

village-group now in Sirsi, and promised to furnish the Board with the 
results. He afterwards explained in detail the principle on which 
he had proceeded.^ The survey was called an inspection or pahawi, 
which was said to be the form best suited to the usage of the 


* Letter, 12th December 1817 ; Letter, 29th December 1817. 

^ Letter, 19th September 1819; Letter, 1st September 1819. 

3 Proceedings of Board, 16th September 1831, para. 42. 

* Letter to Board, 2nd August 1820 ; from Mr. Harris to Mr. Cameron, 27th 

December 1819. ' Mr. Harris to Board, 30th Deo. 1819. 

® Proceedings, 28th Dee. 1820, ’’ Ia.“tter to Board, 27th May 1822, 
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countryThe Government assessment was taken at one-third the 
g (8 produce, and the increased revenue was said to be mostly 
deri^d from land under cultivation which was before unknown to 
be eultiyjited. The'eurvey showed that in that part of the district 
the sliist or standard was a certain space of land requiring a certain 
quantity of seed, and the extras or shdmils were found to exist 
only in a delusive form in the accounts. The greatest inequalities 
and irregularities in the former assessments were brought to light. 
These the survey removed, and at the same time yielded a permanent 
increase to the revenue. Mr. Harris urged the extension of the 
survey on the same principle throughout Supa and Sonda, and 
forwarded a statement of the establishment ho proposed for the 
purpose.^ The assessment founded on the survey in Badangad was 
next year reported to have been realized without difiiculty. The 
Collector was cautioned to be careful that the demand was moderate.® 
At the same time he was authorised to entertain an establishment 
to enable him to survey and assess the whole of the Ankola and the 
upland sub-divisions on the same principles. 

In 1823 the survey and re-asaessmont of four other village groups 
in the upland sub-divisions were completed by Mr. Cameron,^ and, 
except a few groups, the measuring of Ankola a.nd of Supa and 
Sonda was oomplotod by Mr. Cotton.® But doubts began to be felt 
of the propriety of taking one-third of the gross produce on all lands 
alike. Mr. Cotton® represented to Mr. Babington, and Mr. Babington 
represented to the Board of Revenue, that to take the same share of 
the gross produce from all left different husbandmen very different 
profits, and tended to make them throw up inferior lands. In 
Ankola and in the villages on the Maratha frontier an assessment 
on that principle might be realized. It was doubtful if it could be 
realized in the interior garden lands. These were much more costly 
to work, and besides the coat of working them paid a duty of thirty 
per cent on their produce. Mr. Babington thought that gardens 
should not bo assessed at more than one-fourth or one-fifth of their 
gross produce. In Ankola fraudulent occupation and transfers were 
common; an attempt to equalize the assessment was more required 
and less objectionable. But Mr. Babington was of opinion that in the 


* The Collector first classed the village lands under rice and garden. The rice lands 
were divided into three aorta, the first under reservoirs were liable to bo overflowed 
and have the crops destroyed, but to counterbalance this they had the advantage of 
being convertible every second year into sugarcane plantations; the second sort 
lay above the level of the reservoir and was watered from it; and the cultivation of 
the third which was still higher depended on the usual fall of rain, and was considered 
the surest crop. The plots of land were measured, and one-third of the gross produce, 
ascertained by reaping and measurement and converted into money at moderate 
rates, was assumed as the future money assessment. The scale of assessment 
proposed for garden land was regulated by the estimated value of the produce. A 
certain number of trees were assumed to grow on a specified area and a fixed rate 
became payable on the number of gunthan of ground included in the garden, without 
reference to the number or description of the trees, or their productiveness. Secretary 
Board of Revenue to Gfovernment of Madras, 15th September 1831. 

^Letter to Board, 17tb .lune 1823. Broceedings, 15th Sept. 1831, para. 69. 

* Mr, Babington to Board, 24th August J825. 

' Mr. Cotton to Principal Collector, 3rd June 1825, 

“ Mr. Cotton to Principal Collector, 24th August 1825, 
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inland garden districts it would be best to take twenty to thirty-five 
per cent of the gross produce according to the quality of the Ian 

The plan approved by the Board was to ascertain tho cfuantity 
of the gross produce, to class tho lauds accordingly, and to calculate 
the assessment by turning into money on an average of the prices 
of previous years whatever proportion it was determined to take. 
Mr. Babington was directed to pursue his investigation, to 
assess a few groups at the rates ho thought they were able to bear 
and to assess other groups on Mr. Harris’s principle, and to report 
the results in detail. The Board at the same time reviewed the 
objections which had been urged against the survey. The first 
objection was that to equalize the assessment would change the value 
of private property. They replied that the inequality originated 
through fraud or oversight, and that there was no other way of 
placing the land revenue on a sound footing. The second objection 
was that if the assessment were fixed accoi’ding to the survey many 
landholders would be taxed on tho fruits of their industry. To 
this they replied that it was the same everywhere, and that the 
mistake to be avoided was to tax extraordinary industry. The third 
objection was that there would soon again be the same inequalities 
and the landholders would be distressed if they imagined themselves 
always subject to re-assoasment. To this they replied that if the 
assessment was equal in tho first instance a long time would elapse 
before a revision was necessary, and if proper leases or pattds were 
given to the holders, and they wore led to understand that the 
principle was to tax the land according to a modei’ate estimate 
of its capabilities and not according to actual culture, the holders 
would soon come to see that tho assessment could not be 
raised. 

The Government generally approved of the views expressed by 
the Board, adding that the rule of taking one-third of the gross 
produce from all lands alike was admittedly erroneous, and had 
never really been acted on.^ The main object was to regulate the 
assessment in such a way that there would be no inducement to 
abandon any particular land. 

Meanwhile Mr. Lewin, the Sub-Collector, had stated that in 
Ankolatheproprietaryrightbelonged to Government nominally rather 
than really.^ So long as the people cultivated their gardens and paid 
the instalments for rice lauds, they could not be deprived of their 
holdings, and there were many lands held under grants, shdsans and 
mulpattds, which could not be subjected to the survey assessment 
without practically resuming a grant or indm. He urged that if the 
assessment was changed, the now rate should be fixed on the average 
of collections.® Mr. Babiugton was of a different opinion. He had 
stated in a previous report that the assessment fixed in 1819-20 
could never be raised on any estates.^ But later enquiries led him 
to believe that Government was not pledged to refrain from raising 
the assessment when it was too low, particularly where there had 


’ Letter to Board, 28th March 1828. ’ Letter to Principal Collector, 5th Sept. X827. 
• Letter to Board, 15th August 1828. * Letter to Board, 20th September 1825, 
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been fraudalonL eucroachmeuts. No adjustment of the revenue 
could be made from the accounts, almost all of which had been 
falsiiiod Even had the accounts been genuine, the assessment 
fixed by former governments depended less on the value or 
capabilities of an estate than on the owner’s influence over the 
chief or local officer. Instances were given of estates in Mangalor 
in South Kanara the assessment of which was three or four times as 
high as the assessment on other estates of the same description 
and quality. The only remedy was a survey, which would be to the 
interest both of Government and of the landholders. 

The Board, as has been stated, directed Mr. Babington to 
assess some groups on the principles proposed by him and some on 
Mr. Harris’ principle, but it does not appear that these instructions 
were carried out.^ Mr. Babington shortly afterwards proceeded to 
Europe, and Mr. Dickinson, who succeeded him, did not find time 
to carry on the survey.^ Meanwhile the state of the assessment 
attracted more and more notice. Riotous meetings or huts had 
broken out. Some attributed them to the failure of crops and to 
excessive assessment, but the Governor in Council thought the real 
cause was not the excess but the inequality of the assessment.® 
This inequality was said to be extraordinary and most pernicious ; 
landholders in some places hold land almost rent-free, in other 
places they were subject to an oppressively high demand. This 
state of things called for coi’rectiou. Under instnrctions from the 
Governor in Council the Board prepared a statement of the 
assessment in 1800 with the variations after that date.* Among 
other points it was shown that during the eleveir years which had 
passed since Mr. Harris introduced the new principle of an 
assessment founded on the average of collections, the settlement 
had not attained to his standard. The Board then stated that the 
information about the assessment was very imperfect owing to the 
defective system of accounts, and that they could not give an 
opinion on the subject of a survey from not knowing the bearing 
of the assessment. The third Member Mr. Stokes had been deputed 
to inquire into the state of the province, and the Board hoped that 
with a better system of accounts a better system of revenue 
management might be introduced. 

Mr. Stokes also attributed to the want of accounts the difference 
of opinion with regard to the pressure of the assessment.® He 
explained at length his reasons for believing that the assessment 
was very light. He found among other things that the land was 
rapidly passing from the agricultural to the commercial classes, 
bankers, public servants, and other men of capital, who were not 
likely to purchase land unless they found it a profitable invest¬ 
ment. This had given rise to the idea of a depression of the 
agricultural interest. In his opinion it should rather he regarded 
as an accession of capital likely to improve the estates and 
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'Letter, 30th April 1827. “Proceedings, 15th September 1837. 

• Letter from Secretary to Collector aud Magistrate, 8th Februa^ 1831. 
Proceedings, ISth September 1831, * Letter to Board, 12th Jany. 1833. 
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lighten the weight of the Government demand. He admitted that 
the assessments were unequal, but thought all fixed assessmenta, 
even if originally equal, had a tendency to become unequal, In 
Kdnara, besides the ordinary causes that affected the productive 
powers of land and the value of produce, the fraudulent account- 
making of the village accountant, who till 1820, when subdividing 
their lands apportioned the as.sesament as they pleased, together 
with the non-specification of boundaries, tended to produce special 
inequalities. The first step Mr. Stokes proposed was the extension 
of the thardv or assessment on the average of collections. He 
admits that this was not nicely adjusted to the circumstances of each 
estate or varg j for sometimes even the original assessment or ahist 
could not be found out. In such cases the rent-produce should be 
calculated and a proportion taken with reference to the former 
assessment, the actual collections, and the rate on neighbouring 
estates, varying from forty to seventy por cent of the rent-produce. 
The survey of Sonda, Supa, and Ankola should, he thought, be 
completed, but only with the view of discovering the extent of land, 
the income of estates, the boundaries, and the rent-produce •, the 
assessment should be framed on the same model as in other sub¬ 
divisions, and should be fixed on estates rather than on fields. The 
point to be aimed at was, without any material sacrifice, to remove 
existing inequalities so far as they interfered with the prosperity of 
the country and the punctual realization of the assessment. This, he 
thought, would bo attained by adopting a maximum demand of seventy 
per cent and a minimum of forty per cent of the gross produce. 

In 1838 Mr. Viveash^ brought to the notice of the Board of 
Revenue that though the resources of proprietors were increasing 
and cultivation was spreading, Government were gaining no accession 
of revenue. His opinion was that as the original assessment was 
supposed not to have exceeded one-third of the gross produce, and 
as afterwards the greater part of Kdnara was assessed at the 
average of past collections, the proprietors ought invariably to 
make good the Government demand in the first instance, and take 
the remainder as their share, whereas the opposite course had 
been followed. Ho thought that owing to the total want of 
information about estates a permanent settlement was better adapted 
to Kdnara than any other settlement. Ho therefore proposed that 
the Government demand on estates which paid the thardv or 
average of former collections should be made permanent, and that a 
permanent settlement should be introduced into the rest of the estates 
on the average of past collections, the waste being reserved to 
Government, 

The Board seem not to have reviewed these various proposals 
for reforming the assessment till 1836.^ It was then thought 
advisable to put off the final decision till further enquiry had 
been made. The Government afterwards complained that the 
arrangements for reducing the assessment to a fixed and invariable 


* Letter to Board, Slst August 1833, 


® Proceedings, 11th January 1836. 
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standard had never received the separate and detailed consideration 
wluch they reqniredd The principle on which Mr. Viveash’s 
arrangeoneiits proceeded was not fully developed, and the necessity 
for a coinpiifio revision of assessment on most of the estates in 
Kanara reinaiuod as urgent as ever. Mr. Viveash’s proposal was 
simply to classify estates into those paying the full demand and 
those paying something less than the full demand, or, as they were 
oftener called, bharti that is full, and kamhharti, that is less 
than full.^ The kambhartis wero divided into three classes, those 
advancing to the fixed demand by yearly additions, those in which 
a permanent remission had been deemed necessary, and those under 
enquiry. 

In 1838 Mr. Maltby, when acting Principal Collector, explained 
that it was constantly necessary to change estates from one class 
to another.'* Tho reason of this was that a system of classification 
which was suited only to one part of Kduara had been introduced 
into the accounts of the whole collectorate. Lands in South Kanara 
on the coast wero regularly cultivated, but in the inland groups 
and in the uplands, holdings which were cultivated and paid the 
full assessment one year, were not cultivated the next. He 
accordingly proposed a father division into coast and inland village 
groups,and suggested that in the inland gi-oups the settlement should 
for the time continue to be based on the produce of each estate. 

The Board of Revenue afterwards reviewed the history of the 
land assessment, and concluded that Mr. Harris had not sufficiently 
enquired into the circurnstancosof the estates, and that for this reason 
the thardv or average payment assessment and tho revision of 1832-33 
had not answered.* Though fresh cultivation or hosdijame was spoken 
of, there had been no addition to the revenue, and, generally speaking, 
the assessment was not in proportion to the extent of laud cultivated, 
which explained why land was bought by merchants, public 
servants, and others,® There was a concurrence of opinion that 
fraudulent encroachments were not uncommon. The Board traced 
the assessment from the earliest times, and showed that the original 
demand or reWm was not formed on accurato data; even if the 
original had been accurate, the extras or shdviils were limited only 
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' Minutes of Consultation, Kith May 1837. “ Proceedings of Board, Kith Nov, 1843, 

* Settlement lleport, 1838-39. ■* Proceedings of Board, 16th November 1843, 

® Mr. Blanc remarked: Tlie Board explain the terra hondifanie or new cultivation tobe 
the rooccupation of lands belonging to holders who have deserted or become extinct. 
It is necessary to bear in mind that hosdgame does not include such lands where they 
ore registered as distinct estates, however long they may have been abandoned and 
left waste. Such waste-land when reoocupied is not entered aa kondijame, but as an 
estate again brought under cultivation. Hosdgame is confined to the re-oocupation 
of Government waste land which is called kvlnaskt that is without a holder or 
reklidnasht that is without assessment, as distinguished from Government waste estates. 
Fora long series of years all wastelands were looked upon as of ao little importance 
that It did not signify by whom they were held. It was considered so much gained if any 
rent, however small, could be obtained for waste ; and offers made for the exclusive 
privilege of grazing cattle or cutting grass were readily accepted, the land in process 
of time being converted into valuable cultivation either by the holders themselves 
or by tenants who took it from them at considerable rents. Mr. Blane to Board of 
Eeveiiue, 20th September 1848. 
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by the ability of the people to pay them, so that the average 
collections or ihardv assessment was founded on a false basis. The- 
proposed remedies were discussed by the Board, and it was shown 
that the only adequate remedy was a survey. The objections to a 
survey were said to bo the expense, the interference with the existing 
state of property and with conveyances executed in anticipation 
of permanency, and the dissatisfaction and distrust which such 
interference would cause. On the first the Board remarked that 
the expense would bo compensated by the revenue arising from 
concealed and misappropriated land; on the second, that Government 
were in no way pledged to the present state of things and that fraud 
and encroachments rendered a survey necessary; and on the third, 
that dissatisfaction would be got rid of by conciliation and decision. 

The Governor in Council, in reviewing these and some subsequent 
proceedings of the Board of Revenue, agreed that a survey was the 
only way of correcting fraud and inequality. At the same time he 
thought that some weight was to bo attached to the objection raised 
on the ground of dissatisfaction, and directed that no further 
proceedings should be taken till the Collector’s opinion was 
ascertained.^ 

In 1848, the Collector, Mr. Blane, reviewed at groat length the 
general system of land revenue.^ He pointed out that the country 
had never been so prosperous, that while, since the beginning of 
the century, population had nearly doubled, hardly any additions to 
revenue had been made, and such additions as had been made were 
almost wholly from the uplands, part of which had been surveyed 
and re-assessed. He attributed this unsatisfactory result to the 
great inequality by which the assessment had always been marked.^ 
This inequality arose from the defective and unsatisfactory character 
of the earlier settlements, the subsequent settlements being framed 
upon them and partaking of their defects. No measures had been 
taken to ascertain the extent and resources of estates. Without 
this knowledge there could be no correct administration of the 
revenue. The want of such information had given the people every 
facility in encroaching on the rights of Government and in 
evading every attempt to let Government share in the growing 
prosperity of the country. Mr. Blane remarked that the use of 
the old registers had been forbidden by Tipu, that many were 


' Minutes of Consultation, 2nil Jan. 1847. “ Letter to Board, 20th Sept. 1848. 

* In Mr. Blane’s opinion, the real causes of the stationary laud revenue were the 
fraudulent appropriation of waste lands belonging to lapsed estates which was 
carried on to a great extent; and still more tlio fraud of village aocouiitants in 
lowering the aasossraent on valuable estates .and imposing it either on inferior estates 
which could not bear it, or on land which appeared in the accounts but had no 
existence, A third cause was the reoceupation of abandoned arable lands whose 
assessment had been gradually remitted and deducted from the total, although 
the lands were not formally separated from the estates to which they had belonged ; 
a fourth cause was the cultivation of waste lauds never before cultivated but claimed 
as grazing grounds or as tree-land attached to the cultivated lands ; a fifth was the 
concealed appropriation, without any actual claim being advanced, of lauds belonging 
to Government such as marsh lauds along rivers, particularly near the sea, and of 
other rdchananht, or rate-less lauds never before cultivated but enjoyed by the 
community at large. Mr. Blane, September 1848, paragraph iiO. 
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stj and that the village accountants had been dismissed. Under 
tlwsBfi circumstances the people’s readiest resource was to falsify the 
accounts. Tlio accountants were the sole depositories of informa¬ 
tion. 'J'lioy luid their relations were landholders, and the unsettled 
state of the country gave them every opportunity to relieve large 
landholders at the expense of small ones. Mr. Blane assorted 
that in his own time an accountant’s papers were hardly ever 
correct. He could not understand how the original assessment and 
extras had been accepted as if of ascertained authenticity. Different 
degrees of imjjrovoment, it was true, caused iuequality, but this did 
not explain all inequalities. It did not explain the fact that in 
some cases the original assessment or shist amounted to more than 
the whole pi'oduce. lie was satisfied that long before the beginning 
of the Company's G overnment the ancient assessment had ceased to 
be more than nominal. He further urged that even if the data on 
which the avorago payment or thardv ussossment was founded had 
been faithfully ascertaiued, they would have been insufficient as the 
basis of a pc'rmaueat tax, for the average was taken of years 
succeeding Tipu’s government, when the country was depressed and 
the rovomio was at its lowest. He asserted that the whole difficulty 
had arisen from the abandonment of the principle of levying a fixed 
share of the supposed produce or its equivalent in money. He 
put the point to be decided thus : By equalizing the assessment it 
is not intended to lower the revenue; in some cases therefore the 
assessment must bo raised. Now tho total, though not founded on 
trustworthy data, has been assumed as a limit to the public demand, 
and Government must determine whether they aro restricted to this 
limitation, if they are, there is no help for the inequality. The 
Board had urged the retention of the maximum except in cases of 
fraud, but owing to tho total ignorance of tho Government officers 
respecting holdings or vnrgs fraud could only be proved inferen- 
tially by as.suming that a given quantity of land should bear a 
given amount of assessment which would be equivalout to an entire 
reassessment. For the same reason encroachmeu(.s could not be 
discovered without a survey. No other of the remedies proposed 
could have any effect but a general survey founded on an entire 
measurement of lands. It was too late to register tho produce of 
litigated estates, and besides encouraging amicable suits to defraud 
Government tliis would never have given information regarding all 
estates. The system of fixing tho as.sessmcnt on a field by the 
amount of seed used in sowing it, was so indefinite, the standard of 
measurement varying in almost every village, that landholders 
aided by tho courts could always defeat tho revenue officers.Had 


* Mr. Blanc wrote, 20tli September 1848 : This seed or hijvdri system is sufficiently 
dehnite to serve tho purpo.so of the people in transactions among themselves, and, 
at the satne time, sufficiently indetinitc to enable them, aided by the courts of 
law, to oppose the revenue officers. There is no standard measurement for fixing the 
area which a mitda or a thaiidi of seed can sow. It not only varies in nearly every 
village group, but varies also for the different cl.asses of land. Kacli stib-divisinn has 
three or four inodes of ealculating the area by which the nwda., under the names of 
himr.ha mada, ajul muda, stul rnuda, hej muda, and amnia ntMtfa, varies from sixty, 
fifty-six, fifty-four, fifty, forty, to thirty a/iers. In some villages the area is calculated 
by coilua of five shera each, and in others by a measure called a jiudupadi of thirty 
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the system been devised for the very purpose of defeating scru tiny 
it could not have been more effectual, An attempt to revise it 
could not have any effect. Even a partial survey, a measur'ament 
of estates under investigation, would do more harm thgji good. No 
one knew the boundaries. A loose rein would bo given to corrup* 
tion and intrigue, and encroachments would be confirmed. It had 
always been tho intention of Government to effect a settlement 
which it could pronounce permanent, but sanction was withheld 
from evei’y proposed scheme owing to the want of accurato informa¬ 
tion. The only way of gaining accurato information was by a 
general survey. This measure, instead of overthrowing the ancient 
principle, as Mr. Blair had said, would restore it. Mr. Blane 
admitted that complicated arrangements had been made on the 
faith that the average payment or tharau assessment was final, and, 
although the Board had stated that Government wore in no way 
pledged to the pre.sent state of things, yet, owing to the length of 
time which had boon allowed to pass without a real revision, a 
reassessment founded on a survey would create discontent, and 
disturb the existing relations of landed property. 

Another branch of tho subject which in Mr. Blane's opinion 
showed the necessity of a survey was the wholesale enclosing of 
Government waste in private estates. The extent of the Government 
right in the forests and wastes had never been clearly defined, 
and extensive tracts had by degrees been included by persons 
whose right to the land was extremely doubtful.’ It was partly on 
waste estates, but more on the rato-less or rekhdnasht waste that 
encroachments had been made. Govorument waste land which at 
the low rate of tho Bednur assessment had paid a rental of £60,000 
(Rs,6,00,000) had almost all been appropriated. This appropriation 
of waste seems to have been entirely lost sight of at the time of 
the average payment or thardv settlement. There was no record to 
show in what sub-division or villages the waste was situated, and tho 
few old accounts, through which this might have been ascertained, 
were lost,burned,or destroj'cd. Nut only was no account of tho Waste 
taken when tho average payment or thardv settlement was made, even 
since that settlement the occupiers of estates had helped themselves 
to the waste without check or restraint. The landholders' theory 
which had practically boon adopted since the average payment 
or thardv settlement had been introduced was that their estates 
included not only the land which was in cultivation at the time 


them. In HonAvar it is calculated by a measure called a hmigt, and in the uplands 
by tho large and small hhandi, the small kkandi being twelve hacha shers of twenty-four 
rupees’ weight or three pukka them of seventy-two rupees, and the large khandi 
being equal to twenty of the small. The sher again by which these mudds are 
reckoned is equally uncertain, varying from ninety-six to seventy-two rupees’ 
weight. These various measurements afford ample room for dispute and doubt as 
to the area of a man’s holding, and when they are taken in conjunction with tho 
complicated local village rates by which the rent-produce is calculated, the whole 
subject becomes involved in such a maze of obscurity that .any attempt at revision 
by which the objections of the landholders, purposely raised and persisted in, shall 
be satisfied, becomes all but hopeless. 

* From Mr. Blane’s letter of 20th September 1848 ; Letters relating to the Early 
Revenue Administration of KAnara, pp. 100 - 200. 
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of the former settlement but tracts of waste of two descriptionsj 
waste lands which had fallen out of cultivation in former times, and 
immemorial waste which had never been under tillage. They 
alleged that they had a right to bring under cultivation both of 
these kinds of waste without any additional assessment. They 
asserted that the total Government demand was fixed on the entire 
estate, including lands of every description. Of these waste lands 
there was no account or record, and even of the cultivated lands, 
as they stood at the beginning of the Company’s Government, the 
only record was an account called the durmoty chitta, which was 
a seed statement of the lands under cultivation in the second year 
of the Company’s Government. This statement was said to be only 
an estimate, and was not admitted to be a correct or authentic 
recor'd, or one which could be used as a practical chock. 

With respect to tho arable waste, assuming that it originally 
formed part of the holding or vary by which it was claimed 
and that no additions were made to it from lapsed estates or 
from Government waste lands, Mr. Blano held that the original 
assessment or demand on tho estate might bo assumed to represent 
the Government share of the produce of those lands when under 
cultivation. It was known that very large remissions were made 
and continued to be made on account of waste portions of estates, 
and where tho assessment was fixed solely with reference to tho 
collections these remissions would be excluded from the average 
and the rent would be permanently reduced by the amount of 
temporary remissions. At the average payment settlement no 
provision was made for reiraposing this assessment when the lands 
were again tilled, nor was the waste land separated from the estate, 
The waste continued to be attached to the estate, and, Avhon it was 
again brought under cultivation, it may be said to have been enjoyed 
free of rent. Mr. Blane believed that in fixing the average 
payment demand it was the intention of Government that increased 
cultivation within the limits of estates should not be charged, 
and that the holders should have tho full benefit of all the 
lauds they might bring under cultivation. This was done under the 
impression that those lands bore some kind of adequate assessment. 
Neither the extent of the waste nor the importance of the question 
had been understood. 

The question of immemorial waste attached to estates was distinct 
from the question of waste lands onco under tillage. It was to 
the incautious admission of, or at least to the failure to oppose, the 
claim to immemorial waste that the absorption of nearly all the 
rate-less or reJchdnatiht Government waste was duo. Considorahle 
tracts of such waste land were attached to many estates, some of 
it being arable and some of it hilly or stony incapable of improve¬ 
ment. Those waste areas were often termed kumahi or auxiliary 
that is land granted to help cultivation. They were intended to 
provide the landholders with loaf manure aud to furnish fodder for 
their cattle. Originally they seem not to havo differed materially 
from the waste lauds used for similar purposes in other parts of 
the country, except that, instead of being common to the village, 
they were divided and enjoyed in separate portions by individual 
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landholders. Mr. Blane considered that they were originally held 
essentially as an adjunct to, and in connection with, the cultivatefi 
lands. He thought that the right to them was a modified right, to 
he enjoyed only for tlio purpose.s for which they were held. The use 
of these lands for such purposes was a necessary concession. They 
were not on that account the less Government lands, only lands 
which neighbouring landholders were allowed to use for particular 
purposes. 

If this was the original tenure under which these waste areas 
had been held, it was entirely changed under British administration. 
The holders cl.aiined the same proprietary right in the waste as 
in the cultivated land, and, as a consequence, claimed the right 
to bring them under tillage without the payment of additional 
asses.^ment. They even claimed the right of selling or letting them, 
and thus if they chose, separating them from tho cultivation, and 
alienating them from their original uses. Another effect of such a 
tenure was that even whore tho lands were greatly in excess of tho 
quantity necessary for the purposes for which they were intended, 
tho holders could prevent others from taking them on a fixed 
assessment payable to Government, and tho person who took the 
land paid the rent to the landlord, not to Government, and was in 
every respect his tenant. Though tho right to cultivate such lands 
was not admitted iu theory, it was, as a rule, enjoyed in practice 
for the simple rea.son that Government did not know the extent of 
the original estates, and could not tell what was new cultivation and 
what was old. Mr. Blane sot his face against tho admission of 
these claims. But lauds, which were formerly brought under 
cultivation in this manner, wei-e beyond recovery, and nearly every 
case iu which it was attempted to restrain these encroachments 
involved a protracted contest, and tho certainty of having to defend 
a law suit if there were tho most slender grounds for disputing the 
award. 

The forest and wood land held for wood-ash or Jemnri tillage 
was of much the same nature as the leaf-manure land. The land¬ 
holders claimed the exclusive right of cultivating them, of renting 
them, or of selling them and their produce, in every respect in the 
same manner as their old cultivated lands, upon which, according 
to Mr. Blane^s view, an assessment was alone fixed. Light is 
thrown on this subject, and on tho manner iu which the people of 
Kanai’a quietly made now rights for themselves, by referring to the 
terms in which public grants and private deeds were worded under 
the former government and under the Company's rule. Prom 
ancient documents it appears that in former times estates were not 
tho undefined tracts of mixed cultivation and waste, which they 
were afterwards made out to be. There was no room for doubt 
as to what was granted. The government was careful to define the 
exact limits of the land, appointing a person from head-quarters to 
plant boundary stones in the presence of the inhabitants of the 
four surrounding villages, so that no dispute might arise respecting 
the boundaries. The deed usually ran : ‘ You are to enjoy tho said 
land with all the eight rights together with all extras arising 
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therefrom/^ These are the terms of a deed executed in 1730 by 
one Krishnappa Karnik, making over lands originally granted to 
his ancestors by Keldi Basvappa NAik about 1704. There is no 
mention of forest or of waste lands. The term.s of a deed by which 
the very same land was transferred in 1837 arc: ‘You arc hence¬ 
forward, as full proprietor, to enjoy the land, tho site of the house 
together with the forest uplands, and tho eight rights.’ Tho 
additional terms introduced aro most significant. It was not 
without a purpose that they found their way into thi.y and similar 
deeds, and that purpose was to create a right to additional land, for 
which there was no authoi ity. Yet it was by such documents that 
for nearly half a century the people had tran.sferred lands which did 
not belong to them j and that tho courts had confirmed by decrees 
founded on tlie terms of those deeds tho alienation of land which 
belonged to (iovernrnent. Under this state of things the functions 
of the revenue officers were to a groat extent transferred to the courts, 
A Kanarose landholder of ordinary intelligence who wished to take 
new laud did not think of going to the Collector. He had a variety 
of bettor plana by which ho secured tho laud for nothing. One very 
common device was to got a neighbour to sell or mortgage the 
land and then by a fictitious suit have tho transfer confirmed by a 
court decree. In other cases the accountant who examined the 
land was bribed to enter tho spot covoted as within tho estate of 
a particular party and this entry was produced years after. It is 
impossible to describe tho cunning with which evidence was got up, 
not only in the revenue department but before the police. 

When it is considered that this system went on from the begin¬ 
ning of tho Company’s rule, it may be imagiuod to what an extent 
Government land was appropriated. Tho abuse arose from the 
want of any public record of the extent of each man’s holding. 
In suits between individuals tho rights of Government did not 
come under discussion, and tho production of an admitted sale or 
mortgage deed or other evidence of a like nature always led to 
tho land being decreed to ono party. The simple rule that a man 
had a right only to as much land as ho paid for was never applied 
to Uanara, nor was there any rate or rule of assessment by which 
the Collector could determine whether a holder had more or less 
land than ho ought to have, or by which ho could recover or reassess 
tho extra laud. It was of no use to toll a landholder, ‘ You have 
three or four times as mnoh land as you pay assessment for,’ 
The answer was, ’ It is within tho limits of my holding.’ Or the 
claimant produc^ed some paper or the evidence of friendly neighbours 
to prove that tho land was his, and if tho claim was resisted there 
was the ready resource of carrying the case into court. 

Mr. Blane cited the following instance as illustrating tho lax 
system of laud managoraent and tho urgent need for reform. In 
Mangalor sub-division, Ilari-Knllah village-group, Bunger-kolur 
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* The eight rights are : Affdmi future rights, akaldni present rights, jala water, 
nidhi treasure-trove, nikahepa deposits, pdahdn rocks and minerals, aAdhya produce, 
and sirffrti cultivated land. Wilson's Glossary, 36. 
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village, number 18 was divided and a portion transferred, leaving 
as tbe old holding 6^ mudds assessed at about £1 12s. {Huns 4). lx, 
1814, the holder Sha Biri had mortgaged to one Luka Naik, a 
portion of the estate which yielded a yearly produce worth £21 
(Rs. 210). A suit ai’ose out of this transaction which came before 
the District Court in 1819, and subsequently by appeal before the 
Provincial Court. During the hearing of these case.s two old 
documents were produced, one purporting to be a grant by the 
local chief about ninety yosirs before, and the other a sale deed by 
one Mathes NAik to Sha Biri in which the purchase-money is stated 
at £14 (Rs. 140). In these two documents certain boundaries were 
mentioned, and a deed of acquitance or rdjindma having been 
tendered, the Provincial Court accepted it, and directed its terms 
to be enforced. This order was carried out in 1835. In 1837 a 
complaint came before the Magistrate regarding the right to certain 
grass land, and, after various inquiries and reports by the mamlatdar, 
the Sub-Collector, Mr. Maltby, examined the land, and wrote an order 
stating that the land in dispute, as well as some other land which 
had been cultivated, appeared to belong to Government and directed 
it to be measured. The inoasuremonts showed that the original 
holding of Ci mudds had developed into an estate of 62| mudds, 
Mr. Maltby decided that part of this extra land was Government 
waste and he ordered the mamlatdar to take offers for its cultivation. 
One Shaker Ali offered to take the waste land on an assessment 
of about £10 (Rs. 100). An order was issued that the offer would 
be considered at the rent settlement time, and that meanwhile the 
grass on the disputed land should be sold on public account. 
The holder continued to press his claim to the whole of the land 
before different officer.s who had charge of the division, and various 
orders were issued which prevented Shaker Ali’s offer being accepted. 
This state of things lasted for seven years, during which the 
grass was sold on Government account, and realized considerably 
more than the entire assessment of the estate. In September 1846, 
Mr. Eeade, the Acting Sub-Collector, inspected the place, and, 
apparently with reference only to the old documents mentioned 
above, pronounced the whole of the land to belong to the holder 
of the number, and wrote to the Collector reporting this and 
requesting that all the money which had been realized on the grass 
might be refunded. This was objootod to on the ground that 
Mr. Reade ought not to have upset the decision of a former Sub- 
Collector, and upon the suspicious appearance of the old documents 
on which the whole claim rested. A particular report of his reasons 
was called for, but this was never fuimished as he was soon 
after transferred to another division. Meanwhile, notwithstanding 
Mr. Maltby’s decision that most of the land was Government 
property, the estate was sold to a wealthy Christian merchant in 
Mangalor, Juan Salvador Coellio, for £230 (Rs. 2300), and the sale 
deed was registered in court. In this deed ‘ The whole of the land 
with the garden, salt-marsh, waste land, and house,’ according to the 
Provincial Court’s decree, was named, with the exception of two 
mudds which were left for the support of a female relation of the 
former holder. The purchaser applied to the mAmlatdAr to have the 
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holding entered in his name and the m^inlatd^r referred him to 
Mr. Maltby^s order. The holder rejoined by referring to the decree 
of the oourtj and reiterated his demand. In 1848 the case was still 
under dispute, and the purchaser enjoyed the whole of the estate 
except the grass land. 

With reference to the documents upon which the Prorinoial Court's 
acceptance of the acquittance deed was founded, and by which land 
more than eight times the extent of the oi-iginal holding was made 
ovfer to the claimant, it appeared on exaraiTiation that the first was 
only a pretended copy of a permanent lease or mulpatta granting 
land to a temple in the village of Porakudi, whereas the land iu 
question was in the village of Bnnger-Xollnr; and the deed was 

S reduced by a Mophih, Sha Biri, who purchased the land from a 
fativG Christian, Mathes Naik, who producod it as a grant to 
himself. No one appears to have onquirod whether tho chief had 
any powei- to make such a grant; or how, if he had granted land to 
a temple, it could have come into the possession of a Native 
Christian; or how a document referring to land in one village could 
prove any right to land in another village. Tho Provincial Court 
appears to have merely looked to tho acquittance tendered hy the 
parties, and confirmed it. The revenue authorities were not 
consulted, nor, if they had been, was it probable that there would 
have been any different result under the lax system which always 
prevailed in Kanara, where there wore no rates of assessment, nor 
any public record of the extent of each raau’s holding. 

In Mr. Blanc’s opinion this case gave important evidence of the 
difficulty which revenue officers had to contend with in upholding 
the rights of Government without subjecting the7nsolves to he 
dragged into court, a course which the want of any rule of assess¬ 
ment and the undefined extent of estates put it iu the power of 
every ono to take. Other points on which, in Mr. Blano’s opinion, 
this case threw important light, were tho want of information 
regarding the resources and extent of estates. When the average 
payment or thardv settlement was made a remission was granted on 
an estate paying about £1 12s. (Rs. 16) where the net produce was 
admitted to he equal to about £38 (Rs. 380) and probably much 
exceeded that amount; secondly, the kind of documents which it was 
the practice of the courts to admit as evidence of proprietary right and 
the manner iu which the rights of Government were compromised 
by decrees in private suits where the public claims were not re¬ 
presented ; thirdly, the unequal division of the public assessment 
upon separuto portions of estates when divided, an assessment of 
about £3 4s. (Rs. 32) having been apportioned by putting about 
£I 46". (Rs. 10) upon three mudds of land, and leaving 59 mudda 
assessed at only about £1 12s. (Rs. 10); fourthly, the confidence 
with which the people looked to the courts as a means of defeating 
revenue orders, as shown by a person paying tho large sum of 
£230 (Rs. 2300) for land the greater part of which had been declared 
not to belong to the person disposing of it; fifthly, the manner in 
which the want of any rule for the disposal of such cases enabled 
the people to prolong the most simple questions through a succession 
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of years, and take them from one public officer to another, in the 
hope of eventually obtaining a favourable decision and at all events 
of reaping the advantage of delay. 

On this and other evidence which Mr. Blane laid before them at 
great length the Board agreed that a survey was required before the 
revenue system could be placed on a satisfactory footing. At the 
same time they thought that it would be enough to sanction a 
small establishment under the Collector to survey, whore a survey 
was necessary.^ Referring to tho numerous transfers of property 
which had taken place on the faith of the state demand remaining 
unchanged, and tho serious evils which would arise from any general 
interference with the present settlement, they thought that the 
average payment or thardv as.sessinent should not, as a whole, be 
disturbed. In cases of obvious abuse, the assessment should be 
revised, but the demand should not exceed one-fifth of the gross 
produce. They also retnarked that the claims of the people to waste 
should be treated libenally, and laid down a rule for determining 
wheir interference was unuecoasary and when additional land would 
not he allowed without additional assessment. Separate minutes 
were recorded by Mr. Goklingham and Mr. Blane.^ The purport of 
Mr. Goldingham’s minute was, that on tho whole the state demand 
had reached a maximum; that the claims of tho people who say 
that all lauds, whether cultivated or not, are included in their 
holdings or vargs, should be treated with liberality, as they were 
never questioned before the average payment settlement; and that 
while a register of lands was desirable and could not bo made 
without a survey, the people should not bo alarmed, and Government 
should declare it was not their intention to raise the assessment 
generally. Mr. Blano, who had become a member of the Board 
since he had written his report, said that the objection to a survey 
was its expense, that a small cstabli.shmeut under the Collector 
might measure some lands, but that the average payment or thardv 
settlement should not bo generally disturbed. The Government 
reserved their decision till tho opinion of Mr, Elliot, the first 
member of tho Board, who was then on a special commission, had 
been ascertained.^ 

Of tbe revenue .administration of the district between 1851 and 
18G2, when it was banded over to Bombay, tbere is littlp to be said. 
Mr. Maltby had remarked that if a scientific survey was introduced 
a classification of tho land and an .acre assessment should supersede 
the principle of computing tho Government demand from the gross 
produce.* He showed that if the principle on which the Government 
accounts were prepared, of taking one-third of the gross produce, 
were carried out, tho result would not bo doubtful. Nothing came 
of tho proposal, and until the transfer of tbo district to the Bombay 
Presidency no important change was made in tho assessment, though 
it was generally admitted that it was as unsatisfactory as it well could 
be. In 1853, Mr. Maltby, tho Collector, proposed to assess lands 


' Proceedings, 8th May IS.’il. Proceedings, Sth Novr. 1850 & 25th Mar. 1851. 
® Minutes of Consultation, 29th May 1851, * Letter to Board, 7th Octr. 1850. 
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newly taken up from Q-overnment waste, and lands already taken up 
hut discovered to be liable to assessment, according to the quality of 
the-solid 'I'he Collector’s proposal was approved and be was asked to 
explain how he intended to ascertain the capability of tho soild He 
proposed to take one staple product and estimate the quality of the 
land from its capability to produce this staple, and this course 
received the sanction of the Board.® 

Since the transfer of North Kanara from Madras, operations have 
been in progress for introducing the Bombay survey settlement. Of 
the changes in the ordinary practice which the peculiar character of 
the district required Colonel Anderson, the Survey Commissioner, has 
given the following account: The feverishness of the climate limits 
survey operations to three or four months in tho year. The shortness 
of the surveying season makes it necessary to deal with a sub-division 
piecemeal.^ Though progress is slow this system has certain 
advantages. In the unsurvoyod parts of Kdaara there is no real 
identification of lauds in the Government records. All that is known 
is the sum each landholder, khdteddr or vargddr, has to pay. Any 
attempt to fix boundaries gives rise to disputes. These disputes come 
up at the time of measurement and the limits of the lands of the 
several holders are marked off. These limits are often unknown to 
the holders as the lands are commonly hold by tenants, who till parts 
of two neighbouring holdings, paying to each holder a certain 
fixed rent or share of the produce. The limits of holdings which 
have been fixed at the time of the measurement come under review 
a year or two afterwards at the time of tho classification. The 
holders meanwhile have the opportunity of bringing to notice any 
error that may have been made in tho original boundary settlement, 
and any change that seems called for is made by the classing 
ofllicor. Finally, a few months before the settlement is introduced, 
the village map, on which every holding is shown as a survey field, 
and a list of the survey fields with the reputed holder of each, 
are given to the mamlatddr, some of whose clerks, in company 
with the village officers and landholders, inspect every field, and 
enter the holder of each field in the Field Inspection Book. This 
minute inquiry raises a crop of disputes. Some are at once 
inquired into and settled by the survey officer. Where he fails to 
bring the parties to agree the dispute is referred to the milmlatd^r, 
who visits every village for the purpose of settling disputes, and to 
test the field inspection returns which his clerks have made out. 
Any boundary changes which the mamlatddr finds necessary are 
reported to the settlement officer and carried out by him. The 
settlement is made on the papers drawn up and checked under the 
mdmlatdar’s responsibility. In cases of aggravated dispute, the 
mdmlatdar makes full notes on the spot and brings up the question 
for disposal at tho settlement. The result of this method is that in 
the lowlands, where land has a high value and is much subdivided. 


' Letter to Board, 12th February 1853. ^ Proceedings, 28th April 1853. 

® Letter to Board, 8th June 1853; Letter, 7th April 1863. 

^Survey Commissioner’s Letters 465 ol 4tb April 1877, and 411 of 20tb April 
1878. 
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the preparation for tire settlement of twenty or tliirty villages, a 
mere fraction of a sub-division, keeps the mamlatdar busy for three 
or four months. He knows that this field inspection giyes an 
opportunity for clearing disputes, and that if he does not take 
advantage of this opportunity, he will be found out at the settlement 
or still worse after the settlement is over. Therefore the mdmlatddr 
takes pains to make the field inspection complete and to ensure 
that the records based on the survey are accurate. The consequence 
is that after the settlement disputes about lands and their boundaries 
except cases of disputed title which can be decided only by the 
civil courts, are very uncommon. 

Under the former system of revenue management the unit waa 
the account or varg in the Government books. One account or 
holding generally included several detached plots in one village, 
and often included lands in more than one village, and even in more 
than one sub-division. Of the precise situation or nature of the lands 
forming one holding or varg even in the same village there was no 
trustworthy record, the village accountant and the persons 
concerned alone professed to know. Of the share of assessment 
due on the several fields or several detached plots of land comprised 
in the holding there was no record. Government land was often 
appropriated without any addition to the land-tax, and the assess¬ 
ment of holdings boro no proper proportion ^to the capabilities of 
the land. Under the now or survey system every holding was kept 
carefully distinct. Itwas divided into separate survey fields or numbers 
of moderate and convenient size, each of which was separately 
assessed, due regard being paid to the boundaries of the sub-divisions 
of the holding. The assessment was based on a moderate proportion 
to the productiveness of the soil. In ordinary cultivation and 
in ordinary seasons, it did not exceed an eighth or a tenth of the 
gross produce; and in the superior and highly tilled lands, the 
proportion was considerably lower. The holding thus remained 
intact, but was divided into a number of separately marked and 
assessed units or survey fields which the holder could keep, give up, 
or dispose of at his pleasure. In this respect the landholder greatly 
gained. Waste land, the solo property of Government, was divided 
into arable and forest. Of the arable waste, unless it was wanted 
for any Government purpose, so much as was required to meet the 
probable spread of tillage was split into survey fields and assessed. 
Tho forest waste was surveyed in large blocks and placed at the 
disposal of the forest department. Considerable areas were set 
apart for grazing, but grazing privileges were always recorded to be 
granted during the pleasure of Government, so as not to prevent 
the grazing land being changed, should at any future time such a 
course seem desirable. Forest rights in grazing lands were strictly 
reserved to Government. 

Between 1864 and 1867 the revised assessment fixed by the revenue 
survey wasintroducedwithoutoppositioninto 199 villagesand hamlets 
in the sub-divisions above the Sahyadris.^ In 1870-71 the rates of 


I Survey Commissioner’s Memorandum, 1070, 9th October 1871. 
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assessment iixed by the survey were given out in eighteen villages 
of Karwar sub-division on the coast close to Karwar town. In these 
Villages through a long aeries of years probably from the beginning 
of British rule, fraud and corruption had deprived Government of their 
proper share of the land revenue. In 1871 the coast landholders 
combined to question the right of Government to revise the assessment, 
and filed about 500 suits. Agents of this combination were sent to 
Sirsi to persuade the landholders in the eighty-four Sirsi villages, 
into which revised rates had been introduced in 1870, to join the 
Karwar league j but they failed to get more than ten supporters. The 
rates of assessment fixed for the Karwar villages, considering the 
advantages of their situation, were very low, far lower than the rates 
imposed and accepted in other parts of the district. It was felt 
that, whatever might have been the origin of the old corrupt 
assessments, it would be inexpedient at once to demand all that 
Government were entitled to demand; that for the first settlement a 
moderate rate should bo imposed as a compromise, leaving the attain¬ 
ment of full rates to a revision at tho end of thirty years. The new 
rates of assessment would more than double the revenue on the 
eighteen villages to which they were applied. As regarded individuals, 
the incidence of the new rates varied greatly. Many of the poorer 
and less influential cultivators found their assessments materially 
reduced j in some cases the new assessment was not more than one- 
fourth, and in many casosit was not more than one-half of what was 
formerly paid. On the other hand the larger and more influential land- 
holders found their assessment much increased. In some cases the 
former assessments were nominal without the shadow of an assignable 
reason. The new assessment was communicated to the landholders 
at the end of March 1870 by tho Acting Collector, Mr, Elphinstone, 
and the Survey Commissioner. There was some vague petitioning 
and general denial of the right of Government to re-assess the 
land. At first many of the more influential landholders refused to 
attend the settlement. Bn t finding that the plea of absence would not 
avail them, tho number of absentees became smaller and tho spirit 
of opposition seemed to have abated. For a few days after the 
settlement there was some talk of organized opposition through 
the courts of law. An attempt was made by the larger landholders 
to raise a general defence fund, hut for some reason this plan fell 
through. The Collector and the Survey Commissioner were told 
that the mass of smaller landholders had come to the conclusion 
that they had better leave well alone, and there was every hope 
that the opposition would die out, especially as report said that a 
legal opinion taken by the malcontents had been unfavourable to 
them. Matters remained quiet till about the end of January 1871, 
when rumours began to arise of an intended combination to dispute the 
right of Government to revise the assessment. When the first instal¬ 
ment of tho new assessment fell due, payment was refused not only 
by those whose assessments had been raised, but also by those whose 
assessments had been lowered, and in the course of the next two 
months a large number of suits were filed against Government 
denying the right of Government to revise the assessment and assert¬ 
ing that the former rates were permanent. The litigants based this 
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Land quarter of the century. The Survey Commissioner belo 

itfminiBtration. that there was no just ground for this claim, and that during the 
Bombay Survey. sixty years they held North Kanara, the Madras Government'*’never 
€pp(mtion in ' admitted that they had not power to revise the assess- 

Kdnodr, 'ment. On the contrary they had persistently asserted this right. In 

1870, some parts of North Kanara revised rates were introduced and for 

the rest of the district they had often under consideration the most 
expedient mode of effecting a revision. The Bombay Government 
based their right to revise the assessment on the inherent right of 
Government to regulate taxation, as expressed in sections 25 and 26 
of Bombay Act I. of 1865. The plaintiffs denied this right, and 
asserted that the existing assessments were permanent. 

Under these circumstances the Revenue Commissioner authorized 
the Collector to allow any portion of the assessment which might 
be in excess of a permanent lease or mulgeni patra older than the 
transfer of Kanara to the Bombay Government to stand over, pending 
inquiryThe formal agreement in each case was to be produced 
and authenticated to the satisfaction of the Collector or of an officer 
deputed by him. All other landholders were given the option 
of resigning their lands and paying for the cuirent year 1870-71 
assessment at previous rates, or of paying the full survey rates if 
the land was not resigned within a certain date. In case of 
persistent refusal to resign or to pay the survey assessment the 
Revenue Commissioner desired the Collector to proceed to distrain 
by notice and sale of land, as provided by the rules framed under 
section 31 of Bombay Act I. of 1865. 

This KarwJir opposition resulted in the great Kanara land case 
which was decided in May 1875 by the Bombay High Court. The 
decision was on every point in favour of Government.® An appeal to 
the Privy Council followed hut was not prosecuted. The agitation 
died out and the main question of the general right to revise the 
assessment was set at rest. 

Cvncmipna. To lighten the pressure of the enhancement in individual cases 

Government sanctioned certain concessions.'* The holder of land 
uncultivated at the time of the settlement, so long as the land remains 
uncultivated, can keep the right of occupancy up to five years 
after the settlement on paying an eighth of the full assessment. 
This concession applies only to the Kdnara lowlands and in them 
only to holdings in any one village which pays an assessment of more 
than £2 10s. (Rs. 25). It was never the practice to recognise the 
right to hold land, whether cultivated or not, without paying the 
assessment. In former times large landholders had appropriated 
much land to which they had no title. This appropriation was 
still more general while the survey was going on. Every holder was 
allowed to point out the limits up to which he claimed, and these 
claims were admitted without question so long as no counter-claim 


’Revenue CommisBioner, 1IG4, 27th March 1871, 

“ Bombay High Court’s Reports, XII. Appendix, pp, 1 - 1C4. 
* Government Resolution 5573, 31it October 1874, 
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was set upj or there appeared to bo no reason to reserve the land on 
Tj^alf of Grovernment. No immediate payment was incurred on 
thi^^knd as the old assessment remained unchanged till the 
settlem&tr^and, at the settlement, there was always the option of 
resigning an entire survey field. Thus land was widely claimed 
without any former right and without the immediate intention or 
the ability to bring it under tillage. Large landholders were specially 
anxious to keep their tenants from becoming occupants under 
Government, as this would reduce the competition for their land and 
would lower rents. A second concession was that in all holdings 
paying a survey assessment of more than £2 10s. (Rs. 25), if the 
increase of assessment exceeded fifty per cent, only fifty per cent 
increase on the old assessment should be paid in the first year, an 
additional twenty-five per cent in the second, and in the third and 
following years the whole of the increased assessment. This 
concession was necessary as much cultivated land in the more 
outlying parts had hitherto paid a nominal laud tax. 

As there is a considerable difference in the country above and 
below the Sahyjtdris, the incidence of the land-tax is shown 
separately for these two main divisions of the district. Below the 
Sahy^dris, the average new or survey acre rate is, on garden land 
15«, 2^d. (Rs. 7-9-8), on rice land 6s. ll^d. (Rs. 3-7-8), and on 
dry-crop land lljd. (7-iV annas). Above the Sabyddris the average 
acre-rate on garden land is £1 2s. lOJd. (Rs. 11-6-9), on rice 
land 4s. 5Jd. (Rs. 2-3-5), and on dry-crop land Od. (6 annas). The 
conditions above the Sahyddris are better suited to the growth of 
the most valuable garden crops and the average rate on garden 
lands is therefore higher above than below the Sahyddris. Much 
of the rice-land both above and below the Sahyddris bears sugar¬ 
cane in occasional rotation, and, below the Sahyddris, a second crop 
of rice or of pulse is common. 

Up to December 1882 there have been surveyed and settled the 
sub-divisions of Yelldpur with 173 villages, Kdrwar with sixty-one 
villages, andKumta with 218 villages; 243 villages out of 271 in 
Supa, 201 villages out of 295 in Sirsi, and thirty-seven out of 142 
in Hondvar. , The Sidddpur sub-division is alone untouched. Except 
in Supa where details of the old assessment are not separately 
available for each block the result of the survey settlement has been 
to raise the assessment from £4967 to £10,704 or 1]5'50 per cent 
in Kdrwar, from £14,493 to £19,760 or 36'34 per cent in Ankola 
and Kumta, from £6187 to £6969 or 12‘63 per cent in the thirty- 
seven settled villages of Hondvar, from £5703 to £9298 or 63‘03 per 
cent in Yelldpur, and from £7502 to £10,567 or 40 85 per cent in 
the 201 settled villages of Sirsi. 

The following statement shows the progress of the settlement to 
the 31st of December 1882 : 
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Kdnara Survey Details, 188$. 
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Inc^bb 
m OBNT. 

SUB-DiviaiOH. 

Before 

Survey. 

Under 

Survey. 

Before 

Survey. 

Under 
Surv /, 

Coast. 

K&rw5.r 

81 

61 


82,019 

£,. 

4967 

£, 

10,704 

116*50 

Ankola and Kumta 

218 

218 


61,467 

14,493 

19,760 

86*84 

Hondvar . 

U2 

37 


16,608 

6187 

6069 

12*68 

Upland. 

271 







Supa . 

Yeil&pur . 

243 


59,002 


0030 


i7a 

173 

32,079 

44,262 

44,607 

6703 

920S 

63‘08 

Sirsi . 

296 

201 

29,716 

7503 

10,667 

40*85 

Total ... 

1160 

933 

... 

267,025 


66,378 



Before the introduction of the survey settlement, and still in 
unsettled villages, holdings or vargs are entered in the Government 
accounts either as muli that is permanent or as geni that is rented. 
This distinction properly applied only to land in the old province of 
Kdnara, that is, in the lands to the south of the Gangdvali river; 
but under British rule the terms have come to be used over the 
whole district. 

The proper meaning of varg is account, corresponding to hhdta in 
settled districts, with this difference that if a vargddr takes up 
fresh land from,Government, or by agreement or purchase obtains 
the transfer of a portion of another varg the additional land is 
not included in the original uarg but a now varg is entered in the 
accounts. But at an early stage of British rule varg came to be used 
as synonymous with holding or etjtate, and each varg has lately 
been known by the name of some person who held it at a former 
time, retaining also its original number. Occasionally vargs have 
been subdivided and new vargs formed under new names, but this 
has not been the rule. Generally there were separate vargs for 
each village, but vargs comprising lands in different villages are not 
unknown.* Within the village the plots belonging to a varg are 
scattered in all directions and never could be identified by any one 
but the owner and perhaps the village accountant, and as there 
were no boundary marks and no record of area, there was a 
remarkable facility for enlarging the holding without incurring 
additional assessment. 

The meaning of the word muli is disputed. Some would connect 
it with the Sanskrit maulya meaning price ; those who do so assert 
that muli holdings were originally bought from the government. 
This seems to have been Major, afterwards Sir Thomas, Munro’s 
opinion. In a letter to the President and Members of the Madras 
Board of Revenue, dated 31st May 1800, describing the revenue 
administration of Kdnara under former governments, Munro says 
‘ When a proprietor alienated land for a certain rent for ever he 
either received a price for it, or he received no price for it 
or he paid a sum of money to the person to whom the land was 
transferred. Which of these modes was adopted depended on the 


> Munro, 4th May 1800; Mr. Blane, 20th September 1848. 
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circumstances of the parties and the nature of the land ; but in each 
of the throe cases the tenant was the same, and the tenant was 
called tenant by purchase. When the government disposed of lands 
which had reverted to it by failure of heirs, it followed the practice 
of individuals. It sold the land almost always for a lump payment 
or nazardna ; it sometimes gave the land free of charge; but it 
never paid money, and it seldom or never advanced money to the 
new tenants or owners.’ In this passage tlie words tenant by purchase 
appear to be intended as a translation of mulgenigdr, a class of 
tenant described below, and the whole statement seems to be 
founded on the assumption that mul means price. Former govern¬ 
ments granted the muli right to lands by means of instruments 
called mulpattds, and those documents show that a payment called 
nazardna or kanihe was made. This has led Major Munro to state 
that the lands were sold for a nazardna. But the word nazardna 
does not denote the consideration which forms part of a sale. In 
the cases in question it would rather mean a fee paid for the 
issue of an order, probably of a somewhat similar nature, though 
perhaps differently applied, to stamp duty. Besides it is well known 
that mul does not mean price but root, and the more probable 
signification of muli is permanent. The lands referred to in the 
mulpattdn were granted for ever subject to the payment of the 
assessment. Even the non-payment of the revenue did not 
absolutely deprive the holder of his right. Munro says;^ ‘If 
he absconded with balances standing against him, the land was 
transferred to another person; but if he or his heir returned at ever 
so distant a period, the land was restored on either of them paying 
a reasonable compensation for the balance and for such extra 
expenses as might have been incurred on account of improvements.’ 
This right was not continued under the British Government. Mr 
Blane says : ‘ It was not well established, but it is stipulated in 
some permanent leases or mulpattds granted at the beginning of 
British rule, that if a descendant of a former permanent holder or 
mulgdr appeared within twelve months and paid a reasonable 
compensation for the balance duo, the land should be made over to 
him.’ The hereditary right, says Mr. Elphinstone, together with the 
power to alienate, constituted the private property in land which 
was by many supposed to be peculiar to Kdnara and MalabAr; but 
mirdsddrs in the Deccan appear to have had similar rights.* 

It is asserted, and it is not improbable, that originally all the 
cultivated lands in Kdnara were held on muli or permanent right, 
and that each holder possessed a title-deed in the shape of a 
mulpatla, although few authentic documents of that nature granted 
by former governments are now forthcoming. During the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, under Haidar and Tipu, the country 
was partially depopulated and the lands deserted, and from this and 
other causes some lands formerly cultivated reverted to Government.® 


* Report, Slat May 1800, paragraph 23. 

* Report on the Territories conquered from the Poshwa, 25th October 1819. 
’ Muuro'a Letter to CoUectors, 9th December 1800, paragraph 6. 
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At first, under British rule, the practice was to offer these waste 
lands annually to the highest bidder,^ They were then called sarkar 
geni or rented from Government and the cultivators were mere 
tenants-at'will holding directly from Government. The system of 
giving out these waste lands from year to year was not found to 
work well, and in 1807 the Madras Government sanctioned the 
alienation of these lands to respectable persons who would undertake 
to cultivate them and pay assessment on the same terms as the 
original holders.^ This alienation was carried out by means of 
permanent leases or mulpattas, which probably were similar to those 
granted by former governments, but no nazardna or handing-over¬ 
fee was taken. In this way, in the language of the district, many 
lands were converted from sarkdr-geni or government leases into 
muU or permanent holdings. The process did not go on so 
speedily as was deemed desirable. In 1834, Mr. Viveash, the 
Principal Collector, after stating that people who desired mulpattas 
or permanent deeds would get them on application, gave an 
assurance that those who had paid the full assessment would be 
treated as mulgdrs or permanent holders, so long as they paid the 
full assessment, even though they had not obtained mulpattds and 
though the land was not entered as From that tijne all real 

distinction between geni and muli vargs ceased, but the two names 
remained in the accounts, and are still used where the survey settle¬ 
ment has not been introduced. 

The waste or desei-tod lands above referred to were also called 
kulnasht, that is lands which had lost their occupant. Arable land, 
which, at least within the memory of man, had never before been 
cultivated, was called rekhdnasht or land which had lost the record 
of its assessment. It was given out with or without mulpattaa, 
and entered in the accounts as hosdgame that is new accretion or 
cultivation. Such lands were not necessarily formed into separate 
holdings or vargs ; they were more frequently entered as authorized 
additions to existing holdings. The name hosdgame is still in use, 
but there is no real difference between the tenure of hosdgame 
lands and of other lands. 

The term Alienation seems to have been used by the Kanara 
officers of the Madras Government in the sense of giving lands for 

E ermanent cultivation subject to the payment of the assessment. It 
as been decided, in one of a large number of suits instituted to 
oppose the introduction of the survey settlement, that the use of 
the word alienation did not imply a permanent settlement of the 
assessment or any remission of revenue, total or partial. Such 
remissions are few and insignificant. Almost every temple in 
KAnara has land attached to it, which is entered in the name of the 
temple deity, but the full assessment is paid for the land, and there 
is no difference between the temple land and a private holding. 


> Board of Bevenuo to Govcrninent, 31st August 1807. 

“ Secretary of Government to Board of Revenue, 28th October 1807. 
* Vernacular Order, 24:th October 1834, 
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Endowments in cash are paid to many temples in lieu of collections 
formerly made by the managers from private holdings under the 
nameof/w)rftd/iarm or outside charity. These Mr. Read, who succeeded 
Colonel Muni'O as Collector, attached and added to the assessment 
of the holdings as items of revenue. For a few Roman Catholic 
churches and a few mosques a partial exemption from asse,ssment is 
claimed, and at present allowed, but the titles have not yet been 
adjudicated. In some parts of the district shetsandis, or subordinate 
village oSicersj are allowed a remission of asses,sment on land 
held by them in lieu of cash payments; but cash payments are 
becoming the rule. The only other alienation of land revenue to 
be noticed is the remission of a,s.se.ssnient allowed by the Bombay 
Government in 1870 during the lifetime of the widows of 
Busling Raja, a do.scendant of the pdligdr or chief of Bilgi on the 
lands previously held by him. 

From what has been stated it will bo seen that, although the 
names muhjdrs or permanent holders and gerdgdrs or renters have 
been kept, since 1834 there has been no real ditferenee in the 
status of per.sons holding land directly under Oovex-nment. 
Wherever the survey settlement has been introduced, so far as 
Government accounts are concerned, even the distinction of name 
has ceased, and the right of occupancy as deiined in the Bombay 
Survey Act is the only recognized tenure under Government, except 
in the few cases where temporary cultivation is allowed. In the 
surveyed parts of the district, indeed throughout the whole district, 
the only real di.stinctiou is between occupants who cultivate and 
occupants who do not cultivate. In lowland Kdnara cultivating 
occupants arc probably more numerous than non-cultivating occupants 
but in other parts of the district by far the greater portion of the 
land is held by occupants who do not themselves cultivate. There are 
few people of any class who do not hold some lan<l, as the purcha.se 
of land is almost the only mode of investing money known in the 
district; but in most places the bulk of the large landholders are of 
the Sheuvi caste. In many cases these people arc the descendants 
either of village accountants or of therelations of village accountants, 
officers who had every facility for enlarging their own holdings 
and allowing tho.se in whom they were interested to enlarge theirs by 
encroaching on Government waste. Moreover these people formed 
the educated class of the community, and rapidly became the 
moneyed class and acted as village bankers. In course of time the 
lands of their debtors passed into their hands, and the debtor.s fell 
from the rank of occupants to that of tenants. Almost all the large 
landholders still unite moneyleiidiug to their other occupations. 
In upland Kanara the rule is for occupants to cultivate their own 
lands, but everywhere there are large landholders, and the process of 
the more ignorant cultivators being converted from occupants into 
tenants which is near completion in the lowland sub-divisions is 
also in operation in upland Kanara, 

It remains to de.scribe the rights of those who hold not directly' 
from Government, but under a superior holder. Of these the 
highest are mulgenigdrs or permanent lessees. In the minute of the 
B81G-24 
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Madras Board of Revenue recorded on the 5th of January 1818, 
their status is thus described: The mulgenujdrs or permanent 
tenants of Kdnara were a class of people unknown to Malabar, who, 
on condition of the payniont of a specified invariable rent to the 
muU or landlord and his successors, obtained from him a perpetual 
grant of a certain portion of land to be held by them and their 
heirs for ever.^ This right could not be sold by the mulgenigdr or 
his heirs, but it might be mortgaged by them; and so long as the 
stipulated rent continued to be duly paid he and his descendants 
inherited this land like any other part of their hereditary property. 
The landlord and his heirs were precluded from raising the rent of 
the permanent lessee. It was, therefore, originally either higher than 
that procurable from temporary tenants, or it was fixed at the same 
or at a lower rate in consideration of a certain sum being paid as 
premium or purchase-money for the grant in perpetuity or as a 
favour conferred by the landlord on some of his dependents.^ It 
amounted, in fact, to a permanent alienation of a certain portion 
of land by the landlord; for it never again lapsed to him or his 
descendant.s except on the failure of heirs to the permanent lessee. 
This class of people may therefore be coirsiderod subordinate land¬ 
lords rather than tenants, aspecially as, though many of them 
cultivated their lands by hired labourers or slaves, others sub-rented 
them to chdlgmigdrs or ‘ temporary tenants.’ Tliis description 
applies generally to the rtiulgmi tenure of the present day. In 
some cases the rent is fixed in produce ; in other cases it is fixed in 
cash. A few muhjeni doed.s belonging to the early part of the 
century have been found which stipulate that if the assessment is 
increased the lessee will pay the ouhanced amount, but the majority 
contain no such provision, and one of the most difficult points 
arising out of the survey settlement results from the fact that the 
revised assessment exceeds the rent fixed in a mulgeni deed. 
Most of the mulgeni deeds executed since the survey began contain 
the stipulation that if the assessment i.s increased the lessee will pay 
the enhanced amount. 

Another sub-tenure of a permanent or quasi-permanent nature is 
nadagi or ardheli. This tenure which applies only to garden 
lands prevails to a considerable extent on the coast, especially in 
HonAvar and Kumta. The rent payable by the tenant is fixed 
generally at one-half of the produce, but it is sometimes fixed in 
other proportions and in a very few cases in cash. The occupant 
bears the expense of planting the trees, and the tenant bears the 
expense of rearing them. When full-grown trees are made over to 
a tenant, the tenure is called sulgi, and in this case the tenant 
receives one-third of the produce for his labour. The landlord 
in both cases pays the asse.ssment. The lease is terminable at the 
will of the tenant, but he cannot be ousted by the over-holder, 
unless it is proved that the property has .suffered from neglect, 
The.se tenures appear to be declining as they give rise to numeroug 
disputes. 


^ These grants were always iu writing, many of them have been lostf 
This was the more frequent practice. 
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The most frequent form of land mortgage in Kdnara is mortgage Chapter VIIl* 
with possession, called bhogyddi adhdv or usufructuary mortgage. li^d 

Uiriiil the mortgage is redeemed the mortgagee is exactly in the Administratittftr 
position of the landholder, and formerly the land was frequently Tenura*. 

entered in tlie accounts in the mortgagee’,s name. 

The ordinary sub-tenancy is tenure-at-will or chali geni, and it is TenanU-ai-Wilf. 
by tenant.s-at-will that almost all the large landholders’ estates are 
cultivated. A yearly holder or ehdlgenigdr may hold either under 
a permanent holder or mulgdr, under a permanent tenant or 
mulgenigdr, or under Government as the occupant of a lapsed 
permanent estate or muli varg. If the yearly lessee hold,s under 
an over-holder, his name is in no way recognized in the accounts. 

If an over-holder found his tenant in arrears, under the Madras 
Regulation he had power to attach his property and report the 
attachment to the Collector, who, at thirty days’ notice, during 
which time the tenant could appeal, sold the property by auction 
and satisfied the claim. The tenant generally holds a written lease 
and gives an acceptance. The period for which the documents are 
executed is generally a year, but fresh documents are not executed 
every year ; on the contrary it is the practice to cultivate for many 
successive years on the same lease. As a rule fresh documents are 
drawn up only when a change in the rent or some other circum¬ 
stance makes a fresh deed necessary. The terms of the lease vary 
in different places. In Supa the rent is ordinarily fixed in 
money; elsewhere, except for garden land, it is almost always 

S aid in grain. As regards garden assessment, Mr. Rtsad, the 
bllector, wrote in 1814 ‘ The general practice observed in lowland 

KfLnara for assessing eocoanut, betelnut, and pepper produce is that 
for new eocoanut gardens a lease or haul is demanded, secuiung 
posses.sion to tlio cultivator until his young trees begin to bear, 
which is generally the case in their sixth year near the sea-coast 
and in their tenth year near the Sahyddris. The average assessment 
of about 12s. (Rs. 6) on each tree is then demanded on the tree 
instead of on the produce. The trees thenceforward continue to bo 
charged every year by the village accountant, and no allowance is 
made for unfruitful years if it is supposed that the proprietor has 
the means of keeping up his garden, because in old gardens, while 
a few trees each year become unfruitful, their places are supplied 
by those beginning to boar. Another mode prevails, which has 
been continued during the Company’s Government, of assessing the 
ground, not the trees, from the period of starting the garden at the 
average rent of the neighbouring ricc-fields and demanding nothing 
more when the trees begin to bear. This is the prevailing usage 
between the Government and proprietor of whatever description; 
but that observed by the landlords is to grant their yearly tenant.s 
Or chdligenigdrs from one-fourth to one-third of the gross produce and 
to their permanent tenants or nmlgenigdrs one-half the gross produce, 
because the latter are bound to plant young trees in lieu of decayed 
ones and not to sell or transfer their right in the garden land to 


Letters rektiag to Early Revenue Administration, 82, 83. 
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any but their landlords. It is not customary to demand any 
additional as.sessmcnt for a few betel or pepper vinos inter-mixed 
with the cocoa-palm.s, because it is sufficiently known that they 
injure the productive powens of the trees they are sujtered to 
embrace. Pepper and betelnut gardens are not assessed in any 
particular manner, but pay according to the quality of the rice- 
field soil of which they are formed. They are found near the foot 
of the Sahyadris and are almost all cultivated by the landlords 
them.selves, most of whom are Havig Brdhmans. When any of 
these gardens lapse to the Government they are rented at one-third 
the estimated gross produce, or, if that cannot bo had, they are 
given away to the highest bidder. Hence it appears that the minute 
division of the gross produce of gardens in Malabar between the 
Government and the cultivator is not found in Kdnara, where a 
.specific tax on each tree or a fixed ground-rent is demanded without 
reference to the produce of cither. It is conjectured that about 
two-thirds of the proprietors of gardens below the Sahyddris pay 
the land asse.s.sment and that the other one-third pay upon the 
trees. Before the introduction of the survey settlement, and still 
in unsettled villages, the tenants’ rent was ordinarily calculated at 
double the Government assessment. Owing to the revision of the 
assessment this system is for the present at least not so common as 
it formerly was and the rent is fixed according to the nature of 
the soil and other circumstances. In some parts of the district, 
particularly in Hondvar, an agreement to divide the produce, 
called palu, is common. The occupant provides the seed and 
sometimes the oxen and tools, and after deducting the seed with a 
small amount for interest, the balance is divided either equally or in 
proportions to which the occupant and tenant have agreed. 

From time immemorial Jcumri, that is the raising of rdgi Eleusine 
corocana, by cutting and burning brushwood in the forests and 
sowing seed among the a.shes, has been extensively carried on. It is 
believed that this foi-est tillage was never specifically allowed as a 
right, but only as a temporary privilege, and it cannot properly be 
called a land tenure. But in some estates or vargs there is an entry of 
kumri assessment, which is often called shist or standard assessment 
on account of humri korlayu, that is a tax on the cutting of Jcumri ; 
and on that ground and also becaiise some permanent leases or 
mulpattds mention Jcumri assessment, not only a right to forest 
tillage but property over large tracts of forest-land have been 
claimed. Before 1822-23 the revenue from Jcumri was entered 
in the accounts under the head of mctarpJia or village taxes, but in 
that year it was directed to be credited to land revenue.^ The 
system of assessing the tax varied in different villages. In some 
places it was fixed at so much for a couple, a man and a woman, 
or so much for a man alone; and in others according to the number 
of billhooks used in clearing the brushwood in which case it was 
always of the nature of a poll-tax. As there was no reason to grant 
the privilege to any but the wild tribes who knew no other means 


> Minutes of Consultation, dated 11th October 1822. 
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of gaining a livelihood, it appears at first sight difficult to account 
for the entry of kumri assessment in the holdings of persons who 
had other regularly cultivated land. In 1858 Mr. Fi,sher wrote 
Thett. is little reason to doubt that the only difference between 
the government kumri cess, sarhdr kumri korlayu, and the kumri 
cess paid by regular holders or vargddrs consisted in the govern¬ 
ment cess being levied direct from the kumri cutters while the 
holders’ or var^ddrn’ kumri cess was recovered by them from the 
kumri cutters who either cleared parts of the holders’ land or 
were otherwise under his influence, on paying a specified sum as 
part of the demand on their estates. If this is so, the system of 
levying kumri assessment from regular landholders was probably 
adopted for the sake of convenience. When the country was less 
accessible than it now is, it would not be easy to levy a poll-tax 
from every kumri cutter and the adoption of the practice of using the 
regular holder, a man of influence in the neighbourhood, as a medium 
for collecting the tax is intelligible. The destructive nature of 
kumri cultivation attracted the attention of the Madras Board of 
Revenue, the Madras Government, and the Court of Directors. In 
1848 Mr. Blane prohibited it in places from which timber could be 
conveniently exported or in which the reserved kinds of timber 

f rew, and directed that those who claimed a right to cultivate kumri, 
ecauso a kumri assessment was entered in their holdings or estates, 
should not be allowed to exercise the right in such places and that 
the assessment should be remitted. In other parts of the forest 
kumri was to be allowed only to an extent proportionate to the 
assessment, In 1858 the principle was adopted of settling the 
assessment with reference to the number of kumri cutters and 
allowing dugni, that is so much produce as represented double the 
kumri assessment entered in the holding or varg, to such holders as 
held estates which paid a fcumrt assessment.® In 1860 the Government 
entirely forbade kumri in holdingfs, and extended this order to holders 
of permanent leases or mulpattda? In unsettled villages the kumri 
assessment is still entered in the accounts, but the amount is always 
remitted.* Kumri is now restricted within the narrowest possible 
limits. It is allowed only to those hillmen who at present have no 
other means of livelihood. The tax is fixed at 2s. (Re. 1) the acre. 

The revenue administration of the district is entrusted to an 
officer styled Collector on a yearly pay varying from £2160 to 
£2790 (Rs. 21,600 - Rs. 27,900). This officer, who is also the Chief 
Magistrate and the executive head of the district, is helped in his 
work of general supervision by a staff of three assistants, of whom 
two are covenanted servants and one is an uncovenanted servant of 
Government, The sanctioned yearly salaries of the covenanted 
assistants range from £600 to ,£1080 (Rs. 6000 - Rs. 10,800), and that 
, of the uneovenanted assistant is £960 (Rs. 9600). 

For fiscal and other admini,strative purposes the lands under the 
Collector’s charge are distributed over eight sub-divisions. All 
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these are entrusted to the two covenanted assistants or assistant 
collectors. The fourth assistant styled the head-quarter or huzur 
deputy collector is entrusted with the supervision of the treasury. 
These officers are also assistant magistrates, and those of them who 
have revenue charge of portions of the district have, under the 
presidency of the Collector, the chief management of the different 
administrative bodies, local fund and municipal committees, within 
the limits of their revenue charge.s. 

Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistants the 
revenue charge of each hscal division of the district is placed in 
the hands of an officer styled mamlatddr. These officers, who are 
also entrusted with magisterial powers, have yearly salaries varying 
from £180 to £240 (Es. 1800 - Rs. 2400). Three of the fiscal 
sub-divisions, Hondvar YelMpur and Supa, contain each a petty 
division or peto mahdl under the charge of an officer styled mahdlkari, 
who, except that he has no ti-easury to superintend^ exei’ciscs the 
revenue and magisterial powers generally entrusted to a mdmlatdar. 
The yearly pay of the mdlialkaris varies from £72 to £96 (Rs. 720- 
Es. 960). 

In revenue and police matters the charge of the 1257 Government 
villages is entrusted to 942 headmen, all of whom are stipendiary. 
Of these 198 headmen perform revenue duties only and 744 are 
ontru.sted with both revenue and police charges. The yearly pay of 
the lieadman depends on the amount of revenue derived from his 
village. It varies from lO.v. to £11 4a (Rs. 5 - Rs. 112) in settled 
villages, the average revenue receipts of a settled village amounting 
to (Rs. 720); and from Is. Hd. to £12 (9 cms.-Rs. 120) in 
unsettled villages, the average revenue receipts of an unsettled village 
amounting to £88 2s. (R.S. 881). Of £2187 28. Ad. (Rs. 21,871-0-4), 
the total yearly charge on account of village headmen, £150111s. 8|-d. 
(R.s. 15,015-18-11) are debited to Land Revenue and £685 10s. 3|d. 
(Rs. 6855-2-5) to Police. No headmen are paid by grants of land. 

To keep the village accounts, draw up statistics, and help the 
village headmen, thei’e is a body of stipendiary village accountants 
or shdnbhogs. These men number 239 in all or about one accountant 
to every five villages, each charge cont.aining on an average 1765 
inhabitants and yielding an average yearly revenue of £378 8s. 
(Rs. 3784). Their yearly salaide.s, which are paid in cash, amc.:,mt in 
settled villages, on an average to £13 10s. (Rs. 135) and vary from 
£12 to £15 (Rs. 120-Rs. 150) ; in unsettled villages they average 
£11 8s. (Rs. 114) and vary from £10 1Cs. to£12 (Rs. lOS-Rs. 120), 
They represent a total yearly charge of £3102 (Rs.31,020). Besides 
the regular accountants an extra establishment of accountants is 
annually maintained to .strengthen the regular staff pending the 
introduction of the survey settlement into the unsettled parts of the 
district. At present (1882) about five-eighths of the district have 
been surveyed and settled. 

Under the headmen and the village accountants are the village 
servants with a total strength of 492. Those men are liable both 
for revenue and police duties. Most of them are Hindus. The total 
yearly grant for the support of this establishment amounts to 
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£1995 12s, (Rs. 19,956), being £4 (Rs. 40) on an average to each 
map, or a cost to each village of £1 12s. (Rs. 16). 

The yearly cost of the village establishments may bo thus 
summarised: Headmen £2187 (Rs. 21,870), accountants £3102 
(Rs. 31,020) and servants £1996 (Rs. 19,960) making a total of 
£7285 (Rs. 72,850), equal to a charge of £5 16s. (Rs. 58) a village, 
or eight per cent of the entire land revenue of the di.strict. 

Season reports are available for the seventeen years ending 
1881-82: 

In 1865-66 the rains were seasonable and favourable both to 
rice and garden crops. Fever, dysentery, and small-pox prevailed 
over most of the district; fever chiefly above and dysentery below 
the Sahyadris. The land revenue rose from £62,837 to £75,222; 
and the rupee price of rice fell from fourteen to seventeen pounds. 

The season of 1806-67 was on the whole favourable. The rains 
began well ; in September and in October the fall was scanty, but 
the failing crops were saved by an abundant supply in November. 
Public health was better than in previous years j cholera and fever 
declined, though fever was still prevalent in Yollilpur and Supa. 
The land revenue fell from £75,222 to £60,772, and the rupee 
price of rice rose from seventeen to sixteen pounds. 

In 1867-68 the rainfall was abundant and seasonable, the crops 
were richer and public health was batter than in the previous year. 
The land revenue rose from £60,772 to £74,103; and the rupee 
price of rice fell from sixteen to twenty-one pounds. 

In 1868-69 the rainfall was generally favourable, and the harvest 
fair. Public health continued to improve, but cattle disease was 
general, and very fatal. The land revenue rose from £74,103 to 
£74,946 j and the rupee price of rice fell from twenty-one to 
twenty-two pounds. 

In 1869-70 the early rainfall was scanty; and late rains in November 
and December, though abundant, were untimely and greatly damaged 
ripe rice and cotton and to a less extent injured Indian millet and 
gram. Fever was general and there wore some cases of cholera, but 
public health on the whole was good. There was no great mortality 
among cattle. The land revenue fell from £74,946 to £72,281; and 
the rupee price of rice rose from twenty-two to seventeen pounds. 

Except for rice, the season of 1870-71 was favourable. The fall 
to the end of August was good; in September the supply was scanty, 
and in October it was heavy enough to cause much injury to the 
rice. Public health was better than in the previous year. The 
chief forms of disease were fever, small-pox, and bowel complaints. 
Cattle disease also appeared in some places. The land revenue rose 
from £72,231 to £75,761, and the rupee price of rice fell from 
seventeen to twenty-five pounds. 

In 1871-72 both above and below the Sahyddris the rainfall was 
moderate, especially in Supa and Yellapur. On the coast the 
rainfall was irregular. The only sub-division which received a full 
supply was Sidddpur. The season was middling. Public health 
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was good, and the amount of cattle disease was moderate. The 
land revenue rose from £75,761 to £80,921, and the rupee price of 
rice rose from twenty-five to twenty-four pounds. 

The season of 1872-73 was favourable. In June and July the 
rainfall was good and timely. A heavy fall in August flooded the low 
rice lands and slightly injured the crops. But this was followed by 
regular and moderate rain and the harvest was better than it had 
been for ten years. Public health was good; fever and ague were 
on the decline. Cattle disease broke out in some sub-divisions. The 
land revenue rose from £80,921 to £81,549, and the rupee price of 
rice fell from twenty-four to twenty-six pounds. 

The season of 1873-74 was moderate. The rainfall was at first 
good, but there was a long break in August, and though later on the 
season improved the harvest was light. Fever, small-pox, dysentery, 
and cattle disease prevailed throughout the year. The land revenue 
rose from £81,549 to £84,254, and the rupee price of rice remained 
unchanged at twenty-six pounds. 

The season of 1874-75 was fair. The rains began in May and 
continued favourable till August. After August heavy rain damaged 
the low-lying rice crops. Fever, small-pox, and cholera were more 
or less prevalent. The land i’eveune rose from £84,254 to £89,643, 
and the rupee price of rice fell from twenty-six to twenty-eight 
pounds. 

The season of 1875-70 was on the whole good. The rains began 
early in June, and were favourable, especially along the coast. Except 
in Supa, the crops were above the average. Fever and cattle 
disease prevailed throughout the district, small-pox in parts of Kumta, 
Hondvar and Yollapni’j and slight cholera in Karw&r, Supa and 
Yelldpur. The land revenue foil from £89,643 to £83,387; and 
the rupee price of rice fell from twenty-eight to thirty pounds. 

The season of 1876-77, one of the great famine years in the Bombay 
Karnatak and Maisur, was fair on the coast, indifferent in the centre 
of the district, and bad in the east bordering on Belgaum, Dharwdr, 
and Maisur. The rainfall began about the 10th of June and 
continued abundant till the end of July. In August it was short 
and in September and October it failed partially in some places and 
entirely in others. The failure was greatest in the eastern villages 
bordering on Belgaum, Dharw4r, and Maisur. On tho coast the 
crops were comparatively good. A few miles along both sides 
of the Sahyddris they were below the average, and in the most 
eastern villages the crops either entirely or partially failed. As the 
late rain failed, the cold weather crops were generally poor, and 
during the hot season water and fodder were scarce. Fever prevailed 
thi'oughout the district, but cattle disease and small-pox were less 
fatal than in the previous year. Except in August, September, and 
October cholera was general especially in the upland sub-divisions. 
The land revenue fell from £83,387 to £81,964, and the rupee 
price of rice rose from thirty to twenty -eight pounds. 

The season of 1877-78, the second of tho great famine years, was 
on the whole favourable. The rainfall began at the end of May 
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and in Juno was fair. In July and early August it failed, but, in 
tJu) latter part of August and in September the fall was well-timed, 
anu contiuu(id so heavy that in Oetobor some crops suffered from too 
much rttfn, E.xcepi in a few villages, the rico crops were good. 
Owing to the failure of rain in July, tlio garden produce was 
below tho average j botelnuts did not yield more tlian half the 
average, and cardamoms and pepper almost entirely failed. Owing 
to tho heavy rainfall in October, the cold weather crops were good. 
Poaths were about forty-fivo per cent more than during the previous 
year, partly owing to the excessive rain and pai tly to the oxtremo 
dearness and scantiness of grain. Both fever and cholera wcto 
more fatal than dni'iug the jirevions year ; on the other hand there 
was les.s mortality among cattle. Tho laud rovoiiiic fell from £81,9G4 
to £31,214, and the rupee price of rico rose from twenty-eight to 
twenty-two pounds. 

In 1878-79 the rainfall was the heaviest on record (132'89 inches) 
and the rico harvest was unusually fine. The gardens also profited, 
and except crops on low-lying lands which wei’e ^pddon by excessive 
moisture the harvest was exceptionally good. Tho land revenue 
rose from £81,214 to £93,950, and tho rupee price of rico rose from 
twenty-two to eighteen pounds. 

The harvest of 1879-80 was below the average. Most of the 
early sowings were washed out by heavy rain and the later sow¬ 
ings were withered by a long spell of drought. In August and 
September the rainfall was good but hardly made up for tho former 
losses, Good lands .scarcely produced an average and the yield in 
the uplands was poor. Garden lands sufforod little. The dry season 
crop sown in January and reaped in April was good ; but tho cold 
weather or rahi crop was poor. Tho land reveime fell from £93,950 
to £85,700 and the rupee price of rice rose from eighteen to 
seventeen pounds. 

In 1880-81 the regvdar rainfall in June and July was followed by a 
break which lasted from the second week in August to about the 
10th of September ; a timely fall of rain in September saved the 
crops, but in tho uplands the harvest was scanty. Tho rice crop 
was up to the average •, and the garden crops and sugarcano were 
good. The land revenue rose from £85,760 to £8(3,686, and tho 
rupee price of rico foil from seventeen to twenty pounds. 

In 1881-82, except in Sirsi, tho rainfall was below the average, 
but on the coast it was sufficient and seusouahle, Tho open high 
lands above the Sahyddris suffered from scanty rain, hut in other 
parts tho crops were good and the season was on tho whole favour¬ 
able. Public health was good ; there was no cholera and loss fever 
than usual. In tho south there were some cases of small-pox but 
only eleven proved fatal. The land revenue rose from £86,686 to 
£100,283, and the rupee price of rice fell from twenty to twenty- 
four pounds. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

JUSTICE, 

^For the four years ending 1803 no information is available 
regarding the adrninisti-ation of justice. T)io preamble to Madras 
Regulation II. of 1802 shows that before January 1802 no regula¬ 
tions were in force. The Collector decided most civil suits at hia 
discretion and made over most petty land disputes to arbitration.® 
In districts where a permanent settlement of the land assess¬ 
ment was introduced, district or zilla courts were established 
under Madras Regulation II, of 1802, In 1803, when an Act for 
the administration of criminal Justice was introduced, sections 56 
to 58 of Madras Regirlation II. of 1803, empowered the Collector to 
exercise magisterial functions and sections 47 to 55 empowered him 
to decide civil suits. As the permanent settlement was not applied 
to KAnara these regulations were not introduced into the district. 
In 1807, under Regulation II. of 1806, a district court was estab¬ 
lished at Honavar with jurisdiction over South and North Kanara. 
In 1809 the district court wa.s removed from Honavar to Mangalor. 
In 1817, under Madras Regulation IX. of 1816, the magisterial 
powers of the District Judge were transferred to the Collector, 
and, under Madras Regulation X. of 1816, the District Judge was 
^iven the powers of a criminal judge for committing certain cases 
for trial before the circuit court, for trying and deciding petty cases 
on their own authority, and for passing sentence not exceeding two 
years’ imprisonment. The District Judge Avas subject to the Provin¬ 
cial and Circuit Cemrt of Tellicherri. 

Under Madra.s ReguLation IV. of 1802, a Provincial and Circuit 
Court consisting of three Judge.s was established at Tellicherri with 
power to hear appeals from, and to decide on circuit criminal cases 
committed for trial by, the District Judges of Kanara and Malabir. 
To hear such cases, one of the three Judges of the Provincial and 
Circuit Court left Tellicherri for six months everjr year for the dis¬ 
tricts north of Tellicherri, and, on his return, another Judge set out 
for the remaining six months of tlie year for the districts south of 
Tellicherri. The Circuit Judge visited every district station on his 
way. In deciding cases ho was helped by the hiji or Muhammadan 


* Prom materials supplied by Mr. S. N. Tagore, G.S. 

'•* Major Munro to the Board of Revenue, December 1800, para*. 3, 4. 
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law officer of the Provincial Court. At the close of the trial the 
hdji gave his opinion called fativa, and, if the Judge agreed, decision 
wa.s given on the spot. Ca.ses in which the Circuit Judge and the 
kdji dliJS^-eed were referred to the High Court or Sadar Faujddri 
Adalat at Madras. 

In 1807, under Madras Regulation XVI. of 1802, native commis¬ 
sioners were appointed in Kanara to decide suits relating to personal 
property not e.veeeding £8 (Rs. 80) in value. Under Madras 
Regulation VII of 1809, the powers of the native commissioners 
were extended to the hearing of such suits under £10 (Rs. 100) as 
were referred to them by the Judge. In 1816, under Madras 
Regulation VI. of 1816, native commissioners gave place to district 
munsiffs. Under Madras Regulation IV. of 1816, village munsiffs 
were appointed witli powers to decide suits relating to personal 
property of not more than £1 (Rs. 10) in value. The office of 
village munsiff was in most cases given to 'pdtils or village headmen. 
Under Regulation V. of 1816 the village council or panchdyat was 
appointed with power to decide suits referred to them by the village 
munsiffs ; and under Regulation VII. of 1816 the district council or 
panchdyat was appointed to decide suits referred to them by the 
district munsiffs. Village and district councils or panchdyais con¬ 
tinued in Kdnara, until the transfer of the district to Bombay 
in 1862. In 1817, for North K&nara including Kundapur, three 
munsiffs, one^each at Bhatkal Gokarn and Sirsi, wore appointed with 
power to decide suits not exceeding £20 (Rs. 200). Between 1821 
ahd 1823 the Bhatkal munsiff was removed to Hondvar, and the 
Gokarn munsiff to Ankola, and an additional munsiff was appoint¬ 
ed for Yellapur. In 1827, under Madras Regulation I, of 1827, an 
assistant judge was appointed at Honavar with jurisdiction over 
Kunddpur, Hondvar, Kumta, Ankola, Sirsi, Siddiipur, Yellapur, 
and Supa. The a.ssistant judge heard appeals from the decisions 
of the district munsiffs, and, besides having criminal powers, hoard 
original civil suits not exceeding £500 (Rs. 5000) in value. Appeals 
from the decisions of the assistant judge lay to the District Judge at 
Mangalor. In 1827 a sadar-mdns court was established at Hon£var. 
In 1830, under Madras Regulation VII. of 1827, a native judge was 
appointed at Sirsi with jurisdiction over Sirsi, Sidd^pur, Yellapur, 
and Supa. In 1833, under Regulation III. of 1833, the jurisdiction 
of the munsiffs was extended to suits of £100 (Rs. 1000) and that 
of the sadar-amins to suits of £250 (Rs. 2500). In 1836 a native 

e dge’s court was substituted for the assistant judge’s court at 
on^ivar and, under Madras Act XXIV. of 1836, the native judges 
at Sirsi and Hondvar were styled principal sadar-amins. 

In 1843, under Madras Act VII. of 1843, considerable changes were 
made in the judicial administration. The offices of the Provincial 
Circuit Court at Tellicherri, of the District Judge at Mangalor, and of 
the two principal .sadar-amins at Sirsi and Honavar were abolished; 
North K4nara was separated from South Kdnara injudicial matters, 
and the offices of a Civil and Sessions Judge of the second class and 
of a mufti sadar-amin at Hondvar and of a sadar-amin at Sirai 
were established. Under this arrangement the Collector and hh 
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assistant continued to perforin inagistci'ial work. In 18.52 a 
principal sadar-amin was appointed under the Judge and a muns'iff’.s 
court at Kuinta was sanctioned. In ISGO, the present North 
Kanar-a, with the .sub-divi.sion of Kumlapur, was made the separate 
charge of a Di,strict Judge who hold his court at Hon^var tiU 
1866, when the court wa.s removed to KarwJr. In 1862, when 
North Kanara pa.s.sed to the Bombay Presidency, Kund^pur 
continued to form part of South Kanara. 

Of the strength of the judicial .staff and the number of cases 
decided in KJnara the cai-lie.st available dctail.s are for 1862. In 
that year the number of civil courts was nine, the number of suits 
disposed of was 4305, and the average duration of each suit wa.s 
five months. In 1870 the number of courts was reduced to five, 
the number of .suits disposed of was 2406, and the average duration 
wa.s three months and .seven days. In 1874 the number of civil 
courts was five, the number of suits had risen to 2866, and the 
average duration had fallen to two month.s and twenty-seven days. 
In 1880 the number of ci\ il courts was five, the .suifis numbered 
2303, and the average duration wa.s two months and fifteen days. 
At present (1881) the district is provided with a District J udge and 
four .subordinate judges. Of the four sub-judges the first class 
sub-judgo of Kfirwflr, be.sides special jurisdiction above £500 
(Rs. 5000) over the whole district, ha,s ordinary jurisdiction over 
Karwiir, Ankola except the Kulenad mngni or village-group, the 
Chinmipur village-group of Ycllapur, and the charge of the Supa 
mahalkari; the secoml claB.s sub-judge of Kumta has charge over 
Kumta and the Kulenad village group of Ankola; the .sub-judge 
at Honavar has charge over Honavar and the three village-groups 
of Hire-avattaligc, Chikka-avattalige, and Hire-kode in Siddapur ; 
and the sub-judge of Sinsi has charge of Sirsi, Ycllapur except the 
Chinnapur village-grouj), the Supa mamlatdar’s division, and 
Siddapur except the village groups of Hiro-avattalige, Chikka- 
avattalige, and Hire-kode. The average distance of the Karwfir 
court from it.s furthest .six villages is sixty-nine miles; of the Sirsi 
court seventy miles; of the Kumta court forty-one miles ; and of the 
Hondvar court thirty-nine mile.s. 

During the twelve yeans ending 1881 the average number of .suits 
decided was 2776. During the six years ending 1875, the totals 
show alternate rises and falls, the lowc.st total being 2467 in 1870 
and the highest 3193 in 1873. For the next throe years the 
returns show a continuous fall from 3092 in 1875 to 2272 in 1878. 
In 1879 the total suddenly rose from 2272 in 1878 to 3589 or 
an increase of nearly fifty per cent; but in 1880 it again fell to 
2306 or to pretty nearly the former level. In 1881 there wa.s a 
further fall to 2095, the lowest total duidng the whole twelve years. 
Of the total number of cases decided, forty-one per cent have 
on an average been given against the defendant in his absence, 
the lowest being thirty-two in 1879 and the highe.st forty-five in 
1875. Except in 1879, when there wa.s an unusual fall to thirty- 
two or nine per cent below the average, the proportion of cases 
decided in this way .showed slight variations from the average, the 
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rise or fall being generally one or two and at the most four per 
cent; 


Kanara Mx parte Decrees, 1870 - ISSl. 


V KArt.. 

Suita. 

Ueeiilod 

ax-iiarlH. 

Percoiit* 

ago- 

Ybar. 

Suita. 

Decided 

{;x-parte. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

1870 . 

2407 

1002 

40 

1877 ... 

2583 

1076 

41 

1S71 . 


1290 

40 

1878 . 

‘2272 

072 

42 

1872 . 

yaim 

1150 

ao 

1879 . 

8589 

1159 

32 

1873 . 

;nw 

1320 

41 

1880 . 

2806 

1028 

44 

1874 

187n . 

2871 

oooa 

liAO 

1418 

40 

45 

1881 . 

201»5 

H&3 

40 

187ri . 

2'JIO 

1270 

43 

Total ... 

355,313 

13,709 

41 


Of contested cases, during tins period of twelve years an average 
of 25 21 percent have been decided for the defendant, the per¬ 
centage; vaiying from dl'lb in 1873 to l(b03 in 1880, and the 
number keejung above 200 before and below 200 after 1878. In 
sixty or 2'86 j)er cent of the suits decided in 1881 the decree was 
executed by putting the plaintiff in posse.s,sion of the immovable 
property claimed. The number of this cla.ss of cases varied from 
108 out of 3193 in 1873 to sixty out of 2095 in 1881. In 287, or 
13'69 per cent of the 1881 deciisious, decrees for money due were 
executed by the attachtiicnt or sale of property. Of these 201 or 
9‘59 per cent wera executed by the sale of immovalde property 
and 80 or 4‘10 per cent by the sale of movable property. The 
number of flie attaclimoTits or sales of immovable property varied 
froin 571 in 1870 to 201 in 1881, and of movable property from 155 
in 1870 to .sixty-five in 1878. During the twelve years ending 1881 
the number of decrees executed by the arrest of debtors varied from 
1118 in 1873 to 380 in 1881. During the first five years the number 
rose from 895 in 1870 to 10.58 in 1874, and after a sudden fall to 049 
in 1875, gradually dwindled to 380 in 1881. Tbo following table 
show.s tiiat during the same twelve years (1870-1881) the number 
of civil prisoners varied from thirty-live in 1875 to twelve in 1877 : 

Kanara Civil PrifioneTHt 1S70- iSSh 


Year. 

Pri’ 

BONERS. 

Days. 

KBliBASB. 

Decree 

satiafled. 

Cre¬ 

ditor’s 

request. 

No 

allow- 

auco. 

Pro¬ 

perty 

shown. 

Tlme- 

oxplred. 

1870 



25 

26 

4 

5 

14 


1 

1871 



21 

47 

1 


21 



1872 



17 

25 

1 

8 

11 



1873 



29 

24 


4 

21 

i 


1874 



19 

2ti 

1 

3 

13 

1 


1875 



35 

20 

7 

10 

11 


i 

1870 



32 

20 

8 

7 

19 



1877 



12 

27 

4 

2 

8 


I 

1878 



19 

32 

5 

1 

7 

x 

2 

1879 


... 

*20 

3I» 

3 

6 

12 



1880 



14 

45 

1 

1 

12 



1881 



20 

20 

5 

3 

9 


i 


I'he twenty prisoners In 1881 wore all Hindus. 

The following statement shows in tabular form the working of 
the district civil courts during the twelve years ending 1881 ; 
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Kdnara Civil Courts, 1870 ■ 1881. 


Year. 

Suits, 

Avrrage 

Value, 

UngONTKS'CED. 

Decreed. 

Dismiased. 

On Con- 
te&Bion. 

Otherwise 

Total. 

1870 


2407 

12-9 

1002 

101 

123 

462 

1778 

1871 


a036 

13-9 

1290 

1!I7 

175 

657 

2219 

1872 


2806 

150 

IMO 

201 

US 

5fi5 

2019 

1878 


3103 

12-0 

132[) 

244 

00 

404 

2Uid 

1874 


2871 

141 

1166 

178 

ll.’i 

60D 

1058 

1H7S 


3092 

20-5 

1278 

140 

78 

004 

2100 

1876 


2010 

13 •» 

1160 

126 

83 

675 

1984 

1877 


2586 

31*6 

044 

135 

65 

680 

1724 

1878 


2273 

11-2 

830 

133 

58 

552 

1682 

1870 


ar .80 

111 

1046 

114 

61 

1504 

2814 

1880 


2306 

11* 

914 

114 

05 

617 

1610 

1881 


3005 

15-5 

760 

93 

70 

463 

1376 




CONTESTKD, 

Execotiok, 






Decreo- 

liolfier 

given 

Jnimov- 

ablo 

Property. 

Attachment or Sale 

Year, 


For 

Plain¬ 

tiff. 

For 

Defen¬ 

dant. 

Mixed. 

Total. 

Arrest 

of 

Debtors. 



Immov¬ 

able. 

Movable. 

1S70 


376 

337 

86 

689 

895 

69 

303 

94 

1871 


428 

2.'4 

135 

817 

937 

77 

293 

J05 

187i 


449 

200 

15‘J 

877 

998 

97 

402 

03 

1873 


f>6l 

287 

IHO 

1017 

1118 

108 

867 

190 

1874 


4.53 

VM 

I9tt 

013 

1058 

89 

843 

160 

1873 


613 

262 

217 

902 

649 

K6 

814 

06 

1870 


451 

276 

240 

976 

m 

105 

571 

165 

1877 


413 

246 

203 

862 

654 

73 

611 

126 

1878 


384 

210 

190 

600 

444 

78 

818 

6,? 

1879 


412 

179 

184 

775 

473 

92 

839 

171 

1880 


394 

153 

1J9 

696 

465 

63 

292 

112 

1881 


373 

167 

1«0 

710 

380 

60 

201 

80 


There i.s no Small Cau.se Court in Kdnara. Since October 1880 the 
sub-judgo.s of Honavar and Kumta have been given the powers of 
a small cause court judge. In 1881 the number of small cause suits 
decided by them was 526. 

There is no arbitration court in Kdnara. 

The work of Registration employs ten sub-registrars of whom 
eight are special officers and two are head clerks to mdmlatddrs 
and mahalkaris. The special sub-regi.strars have been appointed 
since April 1882. One of those sub-registrars is stationed at each 
petty divisional and sub-divisional head-quarters. In addition to the 
supervision of the Collector as District Registrar and his assistant 
and deputy collectors, the sub-registrars are subject to the control 
of the Inspector-General of Registration and Stamps. According 
to the registration report for 1881-82 the registration receipts for 
the year amounted to £1078 (Rs. 10,780) and the charges to £787 
(Rs. 7870) leaving a balance of £291 (Rs. 2910). Of 4155, the 
total number of registrations, eighteen were wills, 664 were deeds 
relating to movable property, and 3473 were deeds relating to 
immovable property. Of the 3473 documents relating to immov¬ 
able property, in addition to 1448 miscellaneous instruments, 
eighteen were deeds of gift, 978 were deeds of sale, and 1029 were 
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mortgage deeds. The registered value of the total immovable 
property transferred wa.s £101,784 (Rs. 10,17,840), 

At present (1883) twenty-six officers share the administration 
of crnninal justice. Of these .six are magistrate.s of the first class 
and twenty of the .second and third classes. Of the magistrates 
of the first ela.ss three are covenanted European civilians, one 
is a European uncovenanted civilian, and two are natives. The 
District Magistrate has a general supervision of the whole district, 
while each of the first cla,ss magistrates, as assistant or deputy 
collector, has an average charge of 782 square miles and 84,368 
people. In 1882 the first class magistrates decided 227 original 
criminal ea.sos and fifty-four criminal appeals. The average charge 
of the twenty second ami third ciass magistrates, all of whom are 
natives, is 195'5 .square miles with a population of 21,092. In 1882 
these magistrates decided 1327 original criminal eases. Besides their 
magi.steriai dutie.s these officor.s exercise revenue powers as mamlat- 
ddrs or the head clerks of mamlatdai-s. Be.sides these, 744 police 
futiU who also do revenue work, are entrusted with petty 
magisterial powers under the Bombay Village Police Act (VIII. of 
1867). Of the whole number, twenty-fivm, under .section 15 of the 
Act, can iir certain ca.scs fine up to 10s. (Rs. 5). The others under 
section 14 cannot fine and can imprison for only twenty-four hours. 

There i.s no regular Village Police. The revenue headman or 
patil, as a rule, performs the duties of a police headman, A now 
revenue head i.s appointed on probation for six months or a year, 
and, when ho is considered to have gained .sufficient experience, is 
given a police deed or sanad under the authority of the Divisional 
Commissioner. Both in revenue and police duties the viliage 
headman is a,s.sii3ted by the village watchmen, shetsandis or militia, 
and ugrdnis or me,s,sengers. In villages where the headman has no 
police-deed the headman of a neighbouring village looks to the police 
work. The Superintendent of Police has no power over the village 
police. The system of patrol by the district police is carried on 
in the regular way, each post having its appointed area which is 
patrolled by the officers and men in charge of the post. The village 
headman lias no separate emoluments for his police duties. 

The chief local obstacles to the discovery of crime and the 
conviction of offenders are the difficult nature of the country, its 
hills forests and broad estuaries, and the neighbourhood of Goa in 
the north and of Maisur in the south. Forgery and the fabricating 
of false documents are the characteristic crimes of the higher 
clas,ses. Crimes of violence arc rare and serious agrarian offences are 
unknown. During the rice harvest di.sputes constantly arise about 
the right to cut the crop. But the ground of dispute is possession 
and the quarrels do not lead to agrarian disturbance. Few if any 
crimes arise from the pressure of creditons. Cases of professional 
poisoning are rare. 

There are no unsettled hill or forest tribe.s. The low class 
Halepdiks and Komarpiiiks, who were formerly bandits and gang- 
robbers, have now taken to hu.sbandry and in ordinary times are 
as orderly as Kunbis. There are few wandering tribes except 
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Chapter IX. 
JTnstice. 

Criminal Classes. 


Lambdnis. The LamMiii.s or Vanjaris pas.s through Khiiara in 
considerahle numher.s (hiving the fair season with tlieir bullocks 
carrying grain froni Bolgainn and Dharwar to the coast or to riv^r 
port.s. formerly they u.sed to eouiniit rolibciries on their return 
journoy.s, and the spewed witli which they nioved and the nearness 
of Maisur and Goa often prevented tlio police from bringing 
offenders to justice. Tlie di.striet i.s at pre.sent free from Lambdni 
depredations though other gang-robbers occasionally come from Goa 
or Maisur and commit olfonccs in the di.strict. 


Police, In the year 1881 the total .strength of the di.strict or regular 

1881. police force was 668. Of the.se, under the District Superintendent, 

two were subordinate officers, 105 inferior .suboi‘diiiate officers, and 
555 foot constables. The cost of maintaining this force was for the 
Superintendent a total yearly salary of £1200 (Rs. 12,000); for the 
subordinate officers on yearly salaries of not It^ss than £120 (Rs. 1200), 
and the inferior .sulxirdinate officers on yearly salaries of less than 
£120 (Rs. 1200), a total yearly cost of .£2785 12.s', (Rs. 27,856) ; and 
for the foot con.stahlcs aeo.st of £5646 2a. (Rs. 66,401). Besides their 
pay a total sum of £240 (Us. 2400) M'as yearly allowed for the 
horse and travelling allowance.s of tlie Superintendent; £826 10s. 
(Rs, 3265) for the pay and travelling allowances of his establishment; 
£241 6s. (Rs. 2418) for the horse and travelling allowances of 
subordinate officers ; and .£765 4.?. (Rs. 7652) a year for contingencies 
and petty charges. Thus the total yearly cost of maintaining the 
police force amounted to £l 1,204 14.v. (Rs. 1,12,047). On an area of 
3910 square miles, and a population of 421,840, those figures give 
one constable for ewery 5 9 .square miles and 636 people and a cost 
of .£2 17s. 3|(7 (Rs. 28-10-6) to the stjuare mile, or 6Jd. (4^ ns.) to 
each head of the population. Of the total .strength of 668, exclusive 
of the Superintendent, thirteen, one officer and twelve men, were in 
1881 employed as guards at district, central, or subsidiary jails; 
seventy-nine, four of them officers and s(wenty-fivo men, were 
engaged as guards over treasuries and lock-ups, or as e.scorts to 
prisoners and treasure ; 570, eighty-five of tliein officers and 485 men, 
were stationed in town.s, imniicipalitu's, and cantoimicuts. Of the 
whole jiumhcr, exclu.slvc of the. Superintendent, 380 were provided 
with fire-arms and niiu; with swords or with swords and batons; 
and 278 were providisl with Imtons only. 289, of whom fifty-eight 
were officers and 181 men, could read and write; and fifty-five, of 
whom four were officers and fiftj'-onc men, were under instruction. 

Except the tSuperinteiident and one constable, who were Europeans, 
the members of the police force Wfire all natives of India. Of these, 
thirty-.six officers and 228 men were Muhammadans, twelve officers 
and sixteen men Brhhmans, two officers Rajputs, fifty-four officers 
and 261 men Maratlnis, and two officers and foi'ty-five men 
Ghri.stians. 


The police are recruited chiefly in the district, and in Ratnagiri 
and Savantviidi, and to a le.ss extent from Belgaum, Dharwhr, Goa, 
and Maisur. Besides the local recruits there are about half a dozen 
Pardeshis from Cawnpor and Lucknow. Nearly half of the force are 
Ratndgiri and S4vantv£di Muhammadans. 
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The I’eturna for the eight years ending 1881 show a total of 
thirty inuivhn-.s, tliirty-six culpable homicides, thirty-nine cases of 
gi’icvons hurt, 124 gang and other robberies, and 16,577 other 
offoncei. During these eight years the total number of offences 
gave ayejitty average of 2100 or one offence for every 200 of the 
population. O’he number of murders varied from two in 1877 
and 1880 to seven in 1881 and averaged four; culpable homicides 
varied from two in 1875 to nine in 1880 and averaged four; cases of 
grievous hurt varied from two in 1876 and 1879 to ten in 1875 
and averaged five; gang and other robberie.s varied from eight in 

1874 and 187-5 to thirty in 1877 and avci-aged fifteen; and other 
offences varietl from 1544 in 1874 to 2602 in 1878 and averaged 
2072 or 98‘66 per cent of the whole. Of the whole number of 
persons arrested the convictions varied from thirty-six per cent in 

1875 to sixty-throe in 1877 and averaged fifty-three per cent. The 
percentage of .stolen property recovered varied from thirty in 1879 
to sixty-nine in 1875. The iletails are : 

Kdnara Crime and Policey lS7/f - tS81, 


OpkBNOBH AKl) CoNVlCTIONK. 


YsiR. 

Murder and Attempt 
to Murder. 

(/iilpaMe 
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w 

a> 

1 

(O 
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. 

A 
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n 

8 

2 

Cft 

4 

5 

8 

60 

4 

4 

3 

76 

8 

S4 

8 

9 

1875 . 

4 

8 

2 

‘ill 

2 

2 

1 

60 

10 

ll 

5 

43 

8 

12 

8 

CO 

1878 . 

4 

3 

1 

33 

6 

5 

2 

40 

2 

6 

6 

83 

16 

113 

3 

9 

1877 . 

2 

8 

1 

12 

5 

ij 

2 

40 

5 

13 

10 

77 

80 

100 

75 

47 

1878 . 

4 

7 



8 

4 

2 

60 

3 

1 

1 

iUO 

16 

8 

6 

03 

1879 . 

4 

g 

2 

22 

4 

4 

2 

50 

2 

4 



10 

30 

1 

S 


2 

10 

7 

70 

9 

10 

2 

20 

0 

13 

8 

01 

26 

16 


6 

1881 . 

7 

9 

4 

44 

4 

4 

1 

25 

7 

8 

8 

100 

12 

11 

7 

63 

Totfil ... 

:io 

.■57 

19 

33 

36 

39 

15 

38 

39 

CO 

40 

66 

124 

2!l 
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Opfencbs and Convictions— cmiiinued^ 



Y**r, 


Other Offonces, 



Total 


Property. 


Cusee. 

Arrests. 

Con¬ 

vic¬ 

tions. 

Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Coo- 

vic- 

tioris. 

Per¬ 

cent. 

Stolen. 

Re¬ 

covered. 

Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age. 

1874 . 

1-644 

2660 

1157 

46 

1.56,3 

2656 

1173 

44 

£ 

3712 

2246 

60 

1875 . 

1719 

3170 

1234 

39 

1742 

3203 

1250 

36 

546.3 

3796 

69 

1870 . 

1706 

266.3 

14^0 

53 

1731 

2700 

1411 

53 

2854 

1170 

41 

1877 . 

2327 

3430 

2207 

64 

2.360 

3022 

229.'> 

03 

4000 

2013 

49 

1878 . 

2602 

2404 

1.530 

62 

263}: 

2-184 

1538 

62 

6242 

4203 

67 

1879 . 

■2492 

283.3 

16.55 

69 

2512 

2886 

1660 

58 

3460 

74.5 

30 

1880 . 

2252 

2607 

1372 

65 

2294 

2555 

1390 

54 

3818 

2377 

62 

1881 . 

1936 

2202 

1080 

40 

1906 

2234 

liOO 

49 

36fi8 

1819 

60 

Total ... 

16,577 

21,825 

11,635 

63 

16,806 

22,340 

U,S17 

63 

32,296 

18.369 

67 


Besides the lock-up at each numdatdar’s office, there is a district 
jail at Kitrwar. The number of convicts in the Kilrwdr jail on the 
31st of December 1881 was niuety-.six, of whom eighty-nine were 
males and seven females. During the year 1882, 155 convicts, of 
whom 1-40 were males and nine females, were admitted, and 179 
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of whom 167 were males and twelve females, were discharged. 
During the year the daily average of prisoners was ninety-tive and 
at the close of the year the number of convicts was seventy-two, of 
whom sixty-eight were miilcs and four females. Of these cwenty- 
eight males were sentenced for not more than one j ear; sixteen 
males and two females wore for over one year and not more than 
two years ; nineteen males and one female were for more than two 
years and not more than five yeans; four males and one female 
were for between five and ten yeans ; and one female was for over 
ton year.s. There were no life-pri.soners nor any convicts under 
sentence of transportation. The daily average number of sick 
was 2T. During the year one prisoner died of bowel complaint. 
The total cost of diet was £170 (Rs. 1700) or an average of 
£1 1.5s. 6d. (Rs. 17f) to each prisoner. The chief jail industries are 
cane-work, weaving, and carpentry.^ 


' Details are given above p. 74, 
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REVENUE AND FINANCE, 

Thk earliest balance-sheet of the district as at present constituted 
is for 1863-64. Though since 1863 many account changes have 
been noade, the diffiirent items can in most cases be brought under 
corresponding heads in the form now in use. Exclusive of £527 
(Rs. 5270), the adjustment on account of alienated lands, the total 
transactions entereii in the district balance-sheet for 1881-82 
amounted under receipts to £261,590 (Rs. 26,15,900) against 
£300,223 (Rs.30,02,230) in 1863-64, and under charges to £266,577 
(Rs. 26,65,770) against £313,396 (Rs. 31,33,960). Leaving a.side 
departmental miscellaneous receipts and payments in return for 
services rendered such as post and telegraph receipts, the revenue 
for 1881-82 under all heads, imperial, provincial, local,andmunicipal, 
came to £143,975 (Rs. 14,39,750).^ or on a population of 421,840 an 
individual share of Gs. 9d. (Rs. 3§). During the last twenty years 
the following changes have taken place under the chief heads of 
receipts and charges. 

Land Revenue receipts, which form 48‘35 per cent of £207,400 
(Rs. 20,74,000), the entire revenue of the district, have risen from 
£65,942 to £100,283 (Rs. 6,59,420-R.s. 10,02,830). The increase is 
chiefly duo to the introduction of revised rate.s of assessments under 
the survey settlement. Land Revenue charges have risen from 
£12,861 to £18,332 (R.s. 1,28,610-R.s. 1,83,320). This is partly due 
to the increase in the number and salaries of revenue officers, and 
partly to temporary charges in connection with the revenue survey 
establishment. 

The following statement show.s the land revenue collected in each 
of the twenty years ending the 31st of March 1882 : 


Land 21s venue, 18G3-0S to 1881-8S. 


Year. 

M. 

Year. 


Ybar. 

&. 

Year.. 

£. 

1862-63 ... 

65,942 

1867-68 

74,103 

1872-73 ... 

81,.549 

1877-78 ... 

81,914 

1863-64 ... 


1868-09 ... 

74,946 

187.3-74 ... 

84,2.')4 

1878-79 ... 

93,950 

1864-65 ... 

62.837 

1869-70 ... 

72,231 

1874-75 ... 

89,643 

1879-80 ... 

85,760 

1865-66 ... 

76,222 

1870-71 ... 

7.5,761 

I87f).76 ... 

83,387 

1880-81 ... 

86,686 

1866-67 ... 

60,772 

1871-72 ... 

80,921 

1876-77 ... 

81,964 

1881-82 ... 

100,283 


Stamps receipts have risen from £5757 to £6834 (Rs. 57,570- 
Rs, 68,340) and stamp expenditure from £188 to £226 (Rs. 1830- 


* This total is made of the following items: £121,446 land revenue, stamps, 
excise, assessed taxes, registration and education ; £10,546 salt; and £11,983 local and 
municipal funds ; total £143,975. 
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Rs. 2260). The increase under both heads is owing to changes in 
the law and administration of the stamp revenue. 

Excise receipts have risen from £.5137 to £11,164 (Rs.Sl,?'^ 
Rs. 1,11.640) and charges from £4 to £637 (Rs. 40 - Rs. 6370) 
increase in the excise revenue is partly duo to greatorcompetitio. 
for the liquor farms and partly to the imposition of a separate tree- 
tax for the right to tap cocoanut, brab, and bastard sago-palms. 

There were in 1881-82 four licensed .shops for the sale of European 
and foreign liquor, two at Karwar, and one in each of the town.s of 
Kumtaand Sirsi. Each .shop paid a foe of £5 (Rs.,50). In 1881-82 
the amount realized on account of fees levied on shop.s came to 
£20 (Rs.200). 

The total revenue from the farms and tapping fce.s wa.s, in 1881-82 
£10,860 (Rs. 108,600), of which £6605 (Rs. 66,050) were realized 
from the farms of 187 shop.s and £4255 (Rs.42,550) represented the 
tai^ping fees of 8285 tree.s. 

In the coast sub-divi.sion.s of Karwdr.Ankola, Kumta, andHondvar, 
country liquor is manufactured from cocoa-palm juice. In the upland 
sub-divisions of Supa, Yollapur, Sirsi, and Siddilpur, liquor is 
manufactured mo.stly from sugarcane molasses or jdijri flavoured 
with the bark of the hevra tree. Toddy is drunk to a small extent 
in Sidddpur arid ])art.s of Sinsi and Supa where the haini trees or 
bastard sago-palms, Caryota ui’cns, in the evergreen forests are 
tapped. The manufacture of litpior from the cashew fruit is also 
carried on iti the coast sub-division.s, and from the flower of the ippi, 
Baa.sia latifolia, in Sirsi. The ([uantity made from the last two 
sources is very _ small and is mo.stly for medicinal purposes, 
ca.shcw and ba.ssia wine being used both internally and externally 
in eases of cold and of rlieumatic pains. The bark of the hevra tree 
which is used to flavour the local rum or sugarcane .spirits, is 
brought from Dhdrwiir and other neighbouring districts. Palm- 
juice i,s druide both fre,sh fermentt^d and distilled. The fresh 
Juice i.s also made into molassc.s. The chief li(|uor-driiiking classes 
are Chiistians, Daldis, Gudig.ar.s. Kharvis, .Kh4nde-Khdrvis, 
Hah}paik,s, Padtis, Arens, Goiig(likars, Chaudhri.s, Kalals, Waddars, 
Dombars, Kalavants, and Mbars Cbambh4r,s and other impure 
clas.sos. The use of liquf)r is made to yield revenue in two way,s. 
Licenses are granted to the makers and sellers of spirits and of 
toddy ; and licenses are granted to persons who wish to tap palm 
trees. The .system of levying a fee on the making of spirits and 
toddy was introduced in 1802-3 (FusU 1212), when North and 
South Kanara formed one collectorate. The farm was every year 
sold for each division to the highest bidder. The farmer sublet his 
farm to different penson.s and gave them porraiks allowing them 
to make and sell spirits and toddy. In 1861-62 farms were sold 
by the Madras Government for five years for each division 
separately. In 1866-67, when tlie five years’ farm came to an 
end, the system of .selling each shop separately was introduced 
under the Bombay laws and rulo.s. At present (1882) one liquor- 
shop is generally fixed for one largo village or for a group of 
bamlct.s, and the right to sell spirits and toddy in each shop, or in 
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each group, or iii each sub-division, according to circumstances, is Chapter X. 

sold by public auction to the highest bidder. As regards the Heveuue and 

■'Venue from palm-tapping licenses, before Augu.st 1880 no fee -was Finance. 

.'ic'd for the right to tap. Every person was supposed to have ^ 
jtie privilege of tapping palm-trees on lands for which he paid 
asses.sment. Thei'e was no rule against using the juice of these 
trees for homo purposes, but the holder could not give 
away the juice or sell it to any one but a spirit and toddy 
farmer. No tapping foe was levied on liquor-yielding trees on 
Government lands, of which the commonest is the haini or bastard 
sago-palm which grows in large numbers in the evergreen 
fore.sts or Imns in Sirsi. The privilege of tapping was sold by 
auction along with the privilege of gathering fruit, honey, and 
other forest produce every year, and tl\e proceeds were credited to 
forest revenue as the kuns being unassossed Government waste 
formed part of the rc^served or protected fore.sts. When these farms 
were bouglit by any per.son other than a li(juor-farmer, the 
purchaser could not sell his sui-plus palm-juice to any person except 
the liquor-farmer, thougli he could use as much as he liked for his 
home consumption. Ho was also forbidden to make spirits from 
palm-juice tapped in his own land. Under the new system, which 
was introduced in August 1880, no tree may be tapped without 
a license. No license^ to tap is issued for less tlian ton trees. A 
license to tap entitles the holder to sell the juice drawn by him, 
whether fermented or unfermented, only at the foot of the tree. 

A tax at the rate of Gs. (Its. 8) for each tree licensed to bo tapped 
is levied for coeoanut and brab trees and at the rate of Ss. (Rs. 1^) 
for date and ba.stard sago-palms. This tax is recoverable in throe 
instalments. The privilege of tapping trees on Govoi-nment lands 
is farmed, and the farmer is required to pay the authorized tree- 
tax on the iiundicr of trees tapped in addition to the sum ottered 
for the farm. The privilege to make spirits from palm-juice and 
to sell palm-juice and spirits at shops is sold, the Collector being 
allowed discretion to sell the shops sepax'atcly, or by sub-divisions, 
or in gi’oups, as he may find most advantageous. 

The only intoxicating drugs sold in the district are giinja and 
bhang. They are imported from Bclldri and other parts of the 
country above the Sahyadris. The number of .shops licensed to sell 
intoxicating drugs was fifteen and the revenue realized was £278 
(Rs. 2780). The consumption of gdnja and bhang was 8^ tons 
(228 mans). In 1881-82 the total excise revenue from all sources 
was £11,] G4 (Its. 1,11 ,()40) and the cost of establishment in the same 
year was £G37 (Its. 6370).^ 

Law and .lu-stice receipts have fallen from £lGol to £794 Law and Justioi 
(Rs. 16,510 - Rs. 7940), and expenditure has risen from £l 1,449 to 
£13,113 (Rs. 1,14,490 - Rs.1,31,130). The rise in expenditure is due 
to an increase in the pay of officers and cstabli.shment. The increase 
is also due to the sy.stem under which a portion of the salaries of the 
revenue establishment is debited to the head of Law and Justice, 


These figures have been taken from the 1881-82 Abkdri Report. 
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Forest receipts have risen from £38,844 to £41,350 (Rs. 3,88,440- 
Es. 4,13,500), and charges from £3222 to £24,327 (Rs. 32,220- 
Rs.2,43,270). The increase in charges is partly due to the increa° 
strength of the forest cstablLshment, and partly to large expendith. 
on account of felling timber, planting, surveying, demarcating, anu 
and road-maki]ig.^ 

The following table shows the amounts realized from the different 
assessed taxes levied between 1862 and 1882. Owing to the variety 
of rates and incidence it is difficult to make any satisfactory 
comparison of the ro.sults; 


Kanara Asskssej) Taxes, 1862-18S1. 


Year. 

Amount 

Year. 

Amount 

Year. 

Amount 

Yiar. 

Amount 

Income Tax. 

£. 

license Tax. 
1867-68 

2108 

Income Tax. 

£. 

License Tax. 

£. 

l8(-52-63 

180a-64 

18C4-06 

1865-ttC 

216S 

1072 

1405 

732 

Professym A 
Trade Tax. 
ima-m 

1860-70 

053 

53 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

2410 

2312 

2022 

917 

1878-79 

1870-80 

1^^80-81 

1881-82 

6305 

6508 

2956 

19X0 


Customs and Salt receipts have fallen from £61,336 to £30,790 
R.s. 6,13,3G0-Rs. 3,07,900). The decrease in the revenue is chiefly 
due to the abolition of the land customs and to the .substitution of 
the excise .sy.stem in place of the iimnopoly sy.stom for the sale of 
salt. A large .sum wa.s also realized by sale of salt in store at the 
end of 1863-64. The increase in the charges from £4577 to 
£4722 (Rs. 45,770-Rs. 47,220) i.s due to the revision of the estab¬ 
lishment. 

Military charges have fallen from £7076 to £958 (Rs. 70,760- 
Rs.9580). This rcpre.sents payments made on account of pension 
to retired soldiers. The large expenditure of £7076 (Rs. 70,760) in 
1863-64 was iluo to the presence of a military guard for the custody 
of convicts employed on public works. 

Postal receipts have risen from £960 to £10,629 (Rs. 9600- 
Es. 1,06,290), and charges from £745 to £3866 (Rs. 7450- 
Rs. 38,660). The receipts and charges shown in the 1881-82 
balance-,sheet, besides letters, books, and parcels, include money 
received and paid under the money-order system. The increase in 
the 1881-82 revenue i.s also due to the sale proceeds of service 
stamps credited to the postal department. 

Telegraph receipts have risen from £70 to £800 (Rs. 700- 
Es. 8000), and charges from £65 to £807 (Rs.650-Rs.S070). 

Registration is a new head. The 1881-82 receipts amounted to 
£1099 (Rs. 10,990) and the expenditure to £848 (Rs.8480). 

Education receipts have risen from £48 to £395 (Rs. 480- 
Rs. 3950), and charges from £17 to £1311 (Rs. 170-Rs. 13,110). 
The increase is chiefly due to the establishment of now English 
schools. 


' Details arc given iii Part I. page 31. 
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Police charges have risen from £12,750 to £12,949 (Rs. 1,27,500- 
Rs. 1,29,490). The increase is due to the reorganization of the 
'olice force. 

Medical charges have risen from £1883 to £2306 (Rs. 18,830- 
Es. 23,060). 

The 1881-82 receipts £320 (Rs. 3200) agaimst £71 (Rs. 710) in 
1863-64 represent the: carning.s of the Kdrwdr jail. The charges 
have fallen from £4172 to £987 (Rs.41,720-R,s.9870). 

Transfer receipts have fallen from £110,510 to £48,920 
(Rs. 11,05,100-Rs. 4,86,700), and transfer charge,s from £146,598 to 
£145,229 (Rs. 14,05,980-Rs. 14,52,290). 

In the following halance-sheets for 1863-64 and 1881-82 the 
figures .shown in black type on both sides arc book adju.stments. 
On the receipt side the item £527 (Rs. 6270) represents the 
additional revenue thc; district would yield had none of its land been 
alienated. On the debit side the same item.s, shown under 
allowance,s and a,ssigument8, included £27(Rs. 270) the rental of 
lands granted to the Bilgi Rani during her lifetime and £500 
(Rs.5000), former grant.s continued to certain temples and mosques 
for religioiis and charitable purposes; 


Kanaka Balance Sheets, ISGS Gi and 1SS1-S3. 


BBCEirTS, 

CnAllOKS. 1 

Hoad. 


18S1-82. 

Head. 

1863-64. 

1881-82. 


£ 

£ 


& 

£ 


:<5,615 

100,283 

Dand . 

12,801 

18,332 



B27 

Sumpa ... . 

183 

226 

Stamps 

07C7 

0834 

Excise . 

4 

324 


5DJ7 

10,025 

T,,..;.,., J C*'''! . 

7180 

7970 

Justice . 

l«51 

794 

Justice ^ Criminal. 

4269 

6148 


33,844 

41,3.50 

Forests . 

3222 

24,327 


1072 

1910 

Abwossed Taxes 

2 



65 

270 

Allowances . 

2804 

2996 


VI 

06 



627 

Customs aud Opium 

1 61,336 

1«7 

Pensions . 

442 

1610 

Salt . 

1 .. 

30,023 

Eoelesmstical... . 


2 ^ 


422 


Befuiids . 

183 

1604 


983 

5440 

Misocllancoiia . 

153 

851 


1603 

4.54 

Customs .. 

4577 

3238 

Post . 

060 

10,029 

Balt . 


1484 


70 

800 

Marine 

1487 




1099 

Public Works. 

102,722 

27,454 

Education ... . 

48 

395 

Military 

7076 

958 


105 

237 

Mint . 


IS 



60 

Post 

745 

3860 


71 

.820 

Tolegraph . 

66 

801 


2 

11 

BoK'istration ... ... 


848 

Minor Departments. 



Kiliication 

17 

1311 







Total ... 

1^-9,713 

212,070 

Medioui 

1883 

2306 





4172 





I’rinting 

10 




(contributions. 


1348 




Minor Departments. 


469 




Total ... 

1CG.708 

131,348 

7'ran»fei' Ticnis. 



Transfer Items. 




43,033 

28,367 

Deposits and Loans. 

42,722 

2.5,939 

Cash Bemittanecs . 

(1,747 

8191 

Cash Bcmittuuccs . 

97,e7J 

113,212 

Pension Kund 


306 

Interest ... . 


76 

Lfical Funds . 

2730 

X2,0.'j6 

Local Funds. 

6202 

6002 


1KI,G10 

48,920 


146,608 

145,329 


300,223 

261,590 

Grand Total ... 

313,:: 06 

266,577 



527 



627 
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Revenue other than Imferial. 

District local funds have been collected since 1863 to promote 
rural education and .supply road.s, wells, rest-houses, di.spcnsarit 
and other useful works. In 1881-82 the receipis anumuted tc 
£10,505 (R.S. ],05j050) and the expenditure to £10,829 (Es. 1,08,290). 
The local fund revenue is derived from throe sources, a special cess 
ot one-sixteenth in addition to the land tax, the proceeds of certain 
subordinate local funds, and certain miscellaneous items. In 1881-82 
the special land cc,ss, of which two-thirds arc set apart as a road 
fund and the re.st as a .school fund, yielded a revenue of £5695 
(Rs. 56,950). The .suhoulinate fund.s, including a toll fund, a ferry 
fund, a cattle-pound fund, and a school-foe fund, yielded £2588 
(R.S. 25,880). Government and private suh.seriptions amounted to 
£1838 (Rs. 18,380); and niLscollaneous receipts, including certain 
items of land revenue, to £383 (Rs. 3830). This revenue is admin¬ 
istered by di.strict and .sub-divisional committees partly of official 
and partly of private mcmbcr.s. The district committees consist 
of the Collector, the assistant and deputy collector', the executive 
engineer, and the education^inspector as official, and the proprietor 
of an alienated village and six landholders as non-official, members. 
The sub-divisional committees coirsist of an assi,stant collector, 
the m<tmlatdar, a public work,s officer, and the deputy education 
inspector as official, and the proprietor of an alienated village and 
three landholder.s as non-official, members. The sub-divisional 
committees bring their reiiuiremcnts to the notice of the district 
committee who prepare the budget. 

For administrative'purposcs the district local funds are divided 
into two sections, one .sot apart for public works, the other for 
instruction. The receipts and disbur.scnicnts during the year 1881-82 
were: 


Kanaha Local Firms, 1881-82. 
PcBT .10 Works. 


Uecbipts. 

Amount. 

ClIAkUBH. 

Amou nt. 

Ralanco . 

'i'wo-thirds of Lanil Cess 

Other Uesses . 

Tolls .. . 

Ferries . 

Cattle-pounds ... 

Contrihutions . 

MieccHancoua . 

Quarry Foes 

Total 

& 

14<U 

3707 

2r.c 

435 

1525 

208 

700 

07 

0 

Kstabliwhmenfc . 

Wow Works 

Kepaira ... . ’ 

Contribution to P. W.Dopartmcnt 

Medical . . 

Miscellaneous 

Balance ... 

S. 

072 

2174 

2012 

3(57 

873 

2CG 

1150 

8714 

8714 


Instruction. 


Balance . 

One-third of Land Coss. 

School-fec Fund . 

^Government 
Contribution-? Municipal 
CPrivato 

Miscellaneous . 

690 

1K08 

330 

926 

66 

50 

12 

I^itablishment 

Supcrviaioii 

1 School Chains 
' School-houses, New 
Repairs 
Miscellaneous 

Balance ... 

59 

36 

2936 

109 

124 

1 

607 

Total ... 

3873 


Total ... 

3872 
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Since 1863 the following local fund works have been carried 
out. To improve communications 761 miles of road with eighty-six 
•idges and culverts have been either made, cleared, or repaired, 
,11(1 ^ortion.s planted with trees. To improve the water-supply, 
109 well's and .sixty-one ponds have been made or repaired. To 
help village instruction, thirty-six schools, and, for the comfort of 
travellers, fifty-five rest-houses have been either built or repaired. 
Besides these work.s nine dispensarie.s, forty cattle-pounds, twenty- 
five staging bungalows, and thirty-five miscellaneous public works 
have been made and repaired. 

In 1881-82, under the provisions of the Bombay District 
Municipal Act VI. of 1873, there were five town municipalities each 
administered by a body of commissioners with the Collector as 
president and the assistant or deputy collector in charge of the 
sub-division as vice-president. In 1881-82 the district municipal 
revenue amounted to £3822 (Rs. 38,220), of which £1833 
(Es, 18,330) wore recovered from octroi duos, £727 (Rs. 7270) 
from house-tax, £255 (Rs. 2550) from toll and wheel taxes, £320 
(Rs. 3200) from a.s.sossod taxes, and £687 (Rs. 6870) from 
miscellaneous sources. 

The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and incidence of taxation during the year ending the 31st 
March of 1882: 

Kaka.ra MirywiPAL Drtajlx, 1 S 81 -S 3 . 


Name. 

Datk. 

Peoplr. 

Rbceipts. 

Total, 

INCIDENCB, 

Octroi. 

Houfto 

Tax. 

ToUa 

and 

Wheel 

Tax. 

Ar- 

aeaaed 

Taxes, 

Miscel¬ 

laneous. 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

8. 

<i. 

Kfi,rw4r ... 

30th June 1801 

13,761 

863 

285 

77 

115 

246 

1038 

1 

6 

Kumta ... 

3 l8t July 1867... 

10,629 

636 

209 

37 

8 

117 

1007 

1 

10 * 

Gokarn ... 

let April 1870 .. 

4207 

36 

50 

2 

51 

18 

157 

0 

9 

Sirsi 

l8t July 1800 ... 

56.83 

053 

100 

34 

83 

248 

1132 

4 


Haliy&l ... 

26th March 1805 

5527 

140 

124 

105 

63 

58 

490 

1 

91 


Total 

39,767 

1833 

727 

25.5 

320 

087 

3822 
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Name. 

ClIARUBQ. 

Total. 

BtalT. 

Safety. 

Health. 

Schools. 

Works. 

Miscel¬ 

laneous. 

Original 

■g 

S' 

X 


,£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

K^rw&r . 

123 

43 

364 

35 

10 

133 

296 

1033 

Kumta . 

110 

105 

367 

120 

30 

55 

no 

908 

Gokarn . 

17 

7 

37 



26 

9 

06 

Sirsi 

321 

m 

544 

7'2 

83 

87 

130 

1H)7 

Haiiy&I . 

141 

59 

250 


8 

43 

18 

617 

Total ... 

n2 

279 

1583 

237 

152 

344 

56S 

3659 


B 816—27 
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CHAPTER XI. 

INSTRUCTION. 

In 1881-82 there were 113 Government schools or an average of 
one school for every ten inhabited villages, with 6256 names on the 
rolls and an average attendance of 4742 pupils, or 8'62 per cent of* 
54,962, the male population between six and fourteen years of age. 

In 1880-81 under the Dix'ector of Public Instruction and Educa¬ 
tional Inspector Southern Division, the education of the di,strict was 
conducted by a local staff 217 strong. Of these, one was a deputy 
educational inspector with general charge over all the schools of the 
district, drawing a yearly pay of £180 (Rs. 1800), and the rest were 
master-s and as.si.stant masters with yearly salaries ranging from 
£3 12s. to £180 (Rs. 36-R.s. 1800). 

Of 104, the total number of Government schools, in .seventy-eight 
Kanarese only was taught, in ten Hidustaiii, in five Hindustani and 
Kilnarese, in five Manithi, and in the remaining six both English 
and Katiarese. Of the? .seventy-eight Kanarese schools four were for 
girls and seventy-four for boys. 

Excluding superintendence charges, the total expenditure on 
account of the,se schools amounted to £4176 (Rs. 41,760) of which 
£1410 (Rs. 14,100) were paid by Government, and £2766 (Rs. 27,660) 
from local and other tuuds. 

Besides these Government schools, there were two primary schools 
inspected by the Educational Department, of which one is attached 
to the jail and the other to the police head-quarters. There were 
no private schools aided by Government, 

Before Government took the education of the district under their 
care every large village had a .school, kept generally by a Shenvi 
Brahman and attcmled by boys under fifteen. These private 
schools sufibred greatly by the introduction of state education. In 
1880-81 only eight remained with an attendance estimated at 
about 150 pupils. As a rule the teachers of private schools are men 
who have failed in other employments. Though poorly trained 
they have an excellent .system of teaching reckoning tables or 
ujalnis and tbo elementary rules of arithmetic. Their teaching of 
reading and writing is less successful. They have no fixed fees, and 
depend on what the parents and guardiairs arc inclined to pay. In 
addition to their fees they levy small contributions once a fortnight 
and receive occasional presents. The entrance fee which is offered 
to the teacher in the name of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, 
varies from 3d. (2 as.) in the case of the poor to 2,s’. (Re. 1) in the case 
of the well-to-do. When a boy has finished his fir.st or ujalni course, 
and is ready to write on paper, the teacher receives 1 \d. to 2.9. (1 anna - 
Re, 1), Such of the parents as are friendly to the teacher or are 
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pleased with their cliildreu’s progress, on Dasara, Divdli, or on some 
other great holiday, or on a thread-girding or other important family 
’^emony, present the master with cash or a turban or a pair of waist- 
iioilis From these limited sources of income a private teacher makes 
£8 to £T2 (Rs. 80-Rs. 120) a year. Boys of six to eight are taught 
reckoning tables. They then learn to write by tracing letters on a 
sanded board and by writing characters with wet chalk or Ichadi on 
a black board. The}’’ seldom learn to write well, but mental arith- 
nietic is taught to porfection, and this part of their teaching has been 
adopted in Government schools. The boys go to temples or rest- 
houses dharmshdlas where the schools are held. The position of 
the masters, and the religious element in some of their teaching, help 
them in their competition with the purely secular instruction given 
in Government schools. The course of study in these schools is soon 
finished, and boys generally leave their teachers before they are 
sixteen. 

In 1865-66 there were eleven Government schools in the district 
with 830 names on the rolls; of these three were second grade Anglo- 
vernacular schools and the rest vernacular schools. The first three 
Government Anglo-vernacular schools were opened at Haliy5,l, Sirsi, 
and Kumta, and the first Urdu school was opened at Haliydl. In 
1866-67 the number rose to thirty schools with 171d names on the 
rolls and an avorag(5 attendance of 1334 pupils. In 1867-68 the 
number of schools rose to forty-five, the number of names on the 
rolls to 2100, and the average attendance to 1617. In 1868-69 the 
number of schools had risen to fifty-five. In 1871-72 there were 
sixty-six schools, 2845 names on the rolls, and an average 
attendance of 2234. Out of the sixty-six .schools six wore 
Anglo-vernacular schools, two were Urdu schools, and five were 
girls’ schools. In 1872-73 the number of schools ro.se to seventy, 
the names on the rolls to 3231, and the average attendance to 
2365. In 1874-75 the number of schools rose to eighty-six, the 
names on the rolls to 3976, and the average attendance to 2718. 
During the next four years (1874-1878), there was no increase in 
the number of schools, but the names-on the rolls rose to 4431. In 

1879- 80 the number of schools rose to ninety-six, the names on the 
rolls to 4978, and the average attendance to 3598. In 1880-81 there 
were 103 schools with 6323 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 4505 pupils. Compared with 1865-66 the returns for 

1880- 81 give an increase in the number of schools from eleven to. 
103, and in the names on the roils from 830 to 6323. 

Before 1865-66 there were no girls’ schools in the district. In 

1866- 67 two girls’ schools were opened at Kumta and Sirsi with forty- 
five names on the rolls and an average attendance of forty-five. In 

1867- 68 the number of girls’schools rose to four with 131 names on 
the rolls and an average attendance of ninety-eight. Four years 
later, in 1871-72, the number of schools rose to five with 195 names 
and an average attendance of 117. In 1872-73, when one of the 
five schools was closed for want of sufficient atteiidaiico, there were 
179 names and an avei’age attendance of 122. In 1880-81 the 
number of four schools had not increased, but the names rose to 208- 
and the average attendance to 147. 
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The 1881 census returns give for the chief races of the district 
the following proportion of persons able to read and write. Of 
382,997, the total Hindu population, 6207 (males 5990, female" 
217) or T62 per cent below fifteen and 1138 (males 1112, females 
26) or 0'29 per cent above fifteen were under instruction ; 809 
(males 756, females .53) or 0'21 per cent below fifteen and 17,327 
(males 17,149, females 178) or 4‘52 per cent above fifteen were 
instructed; 131,525 (males 65,330, females 66,195) or 34-31 per 
cent below fifteen and 226,0,91 (males 112,607, females 113,484) 
or 59 03 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 24,282, the total 
Musaluiiin population, 586 (males 533, females 53) or 2-41 per cent 
below fifteen and 140 (males 132, females 8) or 0'57 per cent above 
fifteen were under instruction; 63 (males 65, females 8) or 0-25 per 
cent below fifteen and 1232 (males 1197, females 35) or 5-07 per 
cent above fifteen were instructed; 8673 (males 4321, females 
4352) or 35-71 per cent below fifteen and 13,588 (males 6070, 
females 7518) or 55-95 per cent above fifteen wore illiterate. Of 
14,509 Christians, 281 (males 233, females 48) or 1-93 per cent 
below fifteen, and 45 (males 40, females 5) or 0-31 per cent above 
fifteen were under instruction ; 20 (males 17, females 3) or O'lS per 
cent below fifteen and 512 (males 452, females 60) or 3-52 per cent 
above fifteen were instructed; and 5127 (males 2530, females 2597) 
or 35-32 per cent below fifteen and 8524 (males 4550, females 3974) 
or 58-74 per cent above fil'tocn were illiterate : 

KJtTARA Education Ubturn, 1881. 


Aoe. 

ninnirs. 

Musal-ma'ns. 

Christians. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under Instruction— 







Below fifteen 

5TO0 

217 

533 

53 

23.3 

48 

Above fifteen 

1112 

26 

132 

8 

40 


Instructed — 







Below fifteen 

750 

53 

.5.5 

8 

17 


Above fifteen 

17,149 

178 

1197 

S5 

452 

60 

Illiterate— 







Below fifteen 

65.330 

06,195 

4321 

43.52 

2530 

2597 

Above fifteen 

112,007 

113,484 

6070 

7618 

4.550 

3974 

Total ... 

202,944 

180,153 

12,308 

11,974 

7822 

6687 


Before 1866'67, no returns were prepared arranging the pupils 
according to race and religion. The following statement shows 
that of the two chief races the Hindus have the larger proportion of 
their boys and girls under instruction ; 

Pupils bt Race, 1866-Gy and 1880.81. 


Race. 

1800-67. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

1880-Sl. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

Hindus . 

16S0 

90-43 

6006 

76-64 

Musalmdns . 

123 

7T2 

843 

13-28 

Total ... 

1672 

97-66 

5848 

89-92 
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Of 6037, the total number of pupils in Government schools at the 
end of December 1881, 2299 or 38‘6 percent were Brdhmans; 
'^07 or 8'6 per cent traders, including 318 LingAyats, and 51 
Jan(« ; 1022 or 16-32 per cent cultivators; 451 or 7'4 per cent 
artisaits, 544 or 9 01 per cent servant classes; sixty-nine low 
castes; 181 or 2-9 per cent other Hindus; 712 or 11-7 per cent 
Musalmans ; 244 or 3-71 per cent Christians ; and seven Jews; and 
one P^rsi. Of 224, the total number of girls enrolled in 1880-81 
in the four girls’schools, 202 or 90'17 per cent were Hindus, two 
were Musalmans, and twenty Others. 

The following tables prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Educational Dejiartinent show in detail the number of schools 
and pupils with their cost to Government; 


Chap^ El. 
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Schools, 

1865-1881, 


Kan.iua School Heturhs, 1805-66, lS73-7jt, and 1880-81. 


Clabs. 

Schools. 

PuriLS. 

nindns. 

Musalmans. 

18(15-66. 

1878-74. 1880-Sl. 

1S85-66. 

1873'74, 

1880-81. 

1366-66. 

1873-74. 

1880-81. 

Government, 










High school. 



1 



46 

... 

... 

1 

English school 


3 

« 

84 

J7l 

113 

1 

8 

2 

Anglo-vernacular ... 



3 

... 

... 

613 

... 


21 


14 

69 

90 

7:i8 

2m 

4151 

83 

497 

818 

(.Girls’ ... 

... 

5 

4 


166 

183 


... 

1 

Total 

10 

77 

106 

822 

2785 

6005 

84 

600 

848 


ChiSS. 

Pfl.r.iis, &c. 


Total. 


ATTKNUANCHl. 


1866-60. 

1873 74. 

1880:81. 

1865-66. 

1873-74. 

1880-81. 

1865-60, 

18T3-74. 

1B80-81. 

Government. 

High school. 



9 



66 



63'07 

English school 

14 

19 

17 

99 

103 

132 

78 

170 

96'17 

Anglo-vernacular ... 



29 



562 



37*2 

Vernacular, i 

0 

131 

684 

830 

3086 

5663 

646 

2504 

3986-8 

(Girls’ ... 


23 

24 


179 

20S 


133 

140-9 

Total .. 

23 

173 

663 

020 

3468 

6511 





Class. 

Fbb, 

Cost per Pupil. 

1865-66. 

1873-74. 

1880-81. 

1865-66. ' 

1873-74. 

1880-81. 

Qovernmmt 




f. S. ({. 

£. «. d. 

£. 8, d. 

High school. 



3«. and 4<. 

. 


10 3 6 

English school 

23. 

l|i. and Is. 

1 «. and 2^. 

6 2 lOi 

i 6 Si 

2 3 2 

Anglo-vernacular ... 



fd. to 





lid. 

gd. and Zd, 

Do. 


1 7 lOS 

0 11 4 

1 Girls’ 




..... 

1 4 Si 

Q 13 11 

Total 





. 

. 
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1866-1881. 


K^nara School Rstvrns, 1865-66,1S7S-74, Am 1880-81—continuei. 



Receipts. 

Clabs. 

Government. 

Local Cess. 

Municipalities. I 


1866-68. 

1873-74. 

1880-81. 

1866-66. 

1S73-74. 

1880-81. 

1865-66. 

1873-74. 

1880-81. 

Government. 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

High Bchool. 



403 







English school 

31T 

320 

76 

... 




363 

144 

Anglo-vernacular ... 



15 






90 

Vernacular, | 

1 Girls ... 

208 

m 

916 


1711 

1862 



6 

Total ... 

625 

942 

mu 


1711 

1862 

... 

363 

240 


Cnass. 

Receipts— coniimted, 

Private. 

Foes. 

Total. 

1865-66. 1873-74. 

1880-81. 

1965-66. 

]873-74. 

1880-81. 

1S65-06. 

1S73.74. 

1880-81. 

Government. 

£ j £. «. ti 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 8. (7. 

£ 

High school. 


... 

... 

... 

168 



671 

English school 



76 

166 

66 

393 

S4S 0 0 

286 

Anglo-vernacular .. 

... 

... 


... 

2.3 



12S 

Vernacular. 1 " 

257 1 0 4 3 

23 

43 

102 

220 

513 

2495 4 8 

8026 

\ Girls’ .. 

... 1 







6 

Total .. 

267 j 0 4 3 

38 

124 

327 

476 

006 

3343 4 3 

4016 


Class. 


Expunditiire. 

Instnictiou and 
Inspection. 

Buildings. 

Scholarships. 

1866-00. 

1873-74, 

1380-81. 

1865-66. 

1873-74. 

1880-81. 

1865-66. 

1873-74. 

1880-81. 

Oovemmen t. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

High school ... 



m 






8 

English school 

401 

710 

286 





16 

... 

Anglo-vernacular ... 



128 






... 

Vernacular. "I 

437 

19S6 

2431 

60 

10 

506 



... 

1 Girls' ... 


162 

145 







Total ... 

S38 

28-68 

3552 

60 

10 

506 


16 

8 


Class. 

Expenditcbb, 

Cost to 

Libraries. 

Total. 

Government. 

1865-66. 

1873-74. 

1830-81. 

1865-66. 

1873-74. 

1880-81. 

1865-66. 

1873-74. 

1880-81. 

Gover7imenL 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£, 

£ 

High school. 



... 



571 



403 

English school 




401 

720 

285 

317 

31D 

76 

Anglo-vernacular ... 






138 



15 




50 

497 

1996 

3047 

208 

622 

016 

i Girls’ ... 





162 

145 




Total ... 



50 

898 

2884 

4176 

525 

941 

1410 
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Kanara School Keturns, 1S65-G6, iS7S-74, ahd 18S0-81 -continued. 


SliASS. 

Cost TO^continued. 

Local Cess. 

Other Funds. 

Total. 

1865-GA 

1873-74. 

1880-81. 

1866-66. 

1873.74. 

1880-81. 

1866-CC. 

1873-74. 

1880'Sl. 

Qovermnent. 


.£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£> 

£ d. 

.e 

High school. 

... 

... 




168 



m 

English Echool 




7« 

407 0 0 

200 

393 

720 0 0 

285 

Anglo-vomacular ... 






113 



12S 

„.( Soys’ - 


1374 

1882 

305 

0 2 3 

248 

613 

1090 2 8 

8020 

<. Girls’ ... 


1«‘2 

130 



6 


162 0 0 

145 

Total ... 


1538 

2001 

381 

407 2 3 

744, 

90G 

2S84 2 3 

4165 


Chapter XI. 
Instruction^ 

Schoois, 

lS65-188i. 


A comparison of the present (1881-82) provision for teaching the Town Schools, 
town and the country population give.s the following result; 

Ill Karwar there were ten Government schools with 839 names 
and' an average att^endance of about 633. Of the ten Government 
schools three wore Kdnarese schools; three were Marathi schools, 
two for boys and one for girls ; two were Urdu schools; one was a 
Jail school; and one a Police school. The average yearly cost to 
each pupil was Gs. 2^(1. (Rs. 3-1-8) in the Mardthi schools, ITs. 6d. 

(Rs. 8-12-0) in the girls’ school, Gs. 4Jci. (lls. 3-3-0) in the Urdu 
schools, and 5s. Hid. (Rs. 2-15-8) in the Kdnarese schools. 

In Ankola there were two Government schools with 167 names 
and an avmrage attendance of 133, Of the two schools one was a 
Kanarese Kschool and the otlicr an Urdu school. The average yearly 
cost for each pupil in the Kanarese school was Os. S^d. (Rs. 4-10-3) 
and in the Urdu school 5s. 3d. (Rs. 2-10-0). 

In Kumta there were four Government schools with 449 names 
and an average attendance of 315. Of these four schools three were 
for boys and one for girls. The average yearly cost for each pupil 
in the boys’ schools was 8s. 8d. (Rs. 4-5-4) and in the girls’ school 
12s. 7fd. (Rs. 6-.5-1).. 

In Honavar thei-e were two Government schools for boys with 196 
names and an average attendance of 150, The average yearly cost 
to each pupil was 3s. io|d (Rs. 4-7-3). 

In Bliatkal there were two Government schools with 202 names 
and an average attendance of 163. Of the two schools one taught 
Kdnarese and the other Urdu, The average yearly cost to each pupil 
in the Kanarese school was 8a. O^d. (Rs. 4-6-4) and in the Urdu 
school 7s. 5fd. (Rs, 3-11-9). 

In Siddapur there was one Kdnarese school for boys with seventy 
names and an average attendance of thirty-seven. The average 
yearly cost to each pupil was 10s. 9^d. (Rs. 5-6-4), 

In Sirs! there were four Government schools with 341 names 
and an average attendance of 262 pupils. Of the four schools one 
was a second grade Anglo-vernacular school, one an Urdu school, 
and two were Kdnarese schools one for boys and one for girls. The 
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average yearly cost for each pupil in the second grade Anglo- 
vernacular school was 13s. Jd. (Rs. 6-8-7), in the Urdu school 12s, 1 ^d. 
(Rs. 6-1-0), in the Kdnarese hoys’ 6s. 2|d. (Rs. 3-1-11) and in tl 
girls’ school 12.s-. 8|d. (Rs. 6-5-6). 

Ill Yellapur there was only one Government Kanarese .scnool for 
boys, with eighty-five names, and an average attendance of forty- 
five. The yearly cost to ea<;h pupil was 14s. 3^d. (Rs. 7-2-2). 

Ill Haliyal there were three Government schools with 288 
names and an average attendance of 200. Of the three schools one 
was a second grade Anglo-vernacular school, one an Urdu school, 
and one a girls’ school. The average yearly cost to each pupil in the 
second grade Anglo-vernacular school waslls. 5|d.(Rs. 5-11-6), in the 
Urdu school 9s. fd. (Rs. 4-8-5), and in the girls’ school 12s. lOfd. 
(Rs. 6-6-11). 

Exclusive of the nine, towns of Karwfir, Anhola, Kumta, Honavar, 
Bhatkal, Siddapur, Sirsi, Yellapur, and Haliyal, the district of 
Kanava was proviiled with seventy-four schools or an average of one 
school for every fifteen inhabited villages. The following statement 
shows the distribution of these schools by sub divisions ; 


KJA’ABA ViLLAOJI S<TlfOOLS, lSSO-81. 


SUB.DlVlSION. 

Villages. 

Popula' 

ti«n. 

Schools 

(Boys'). 

Sub-Division 

Villages. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Schools 

(Boys’). 

K&rwfl.p 

Cl 

4M,820 

11 

Siddapur 

06 

30,373 

7 

Ankola 

i)0 


8 

Sirs! 

249 

45,745 

8 

Kumta 

IID 

59,080 

84,867 

14 

Yellupur 

m 

80,360 

7 

IlonAvar 

lyo 

10 

Supa 

216 

45,291 

14 


In 1880-81, there were four libraries one each at Karwar, Sirsi, 
Kumta, and Haliyal. The Karwtlr General Library and Museum 
was founded in May 1864. In 1880-81 it contained 1709 books 
with thirty-eight members whose monthly subscriptions varied from 
1 s. to 6s. (8 as. - Rs. 3). d’ho Sirsi General Library was founded in 
July 1870. In 1880-81 it contained 300 books and had forty members 
whose monthly subscriptions varied from 6d. to 4s. (4 as. - Rs. 2). 
The Kumta Native General Library was founded before 1876. In 
1880-81 it contained 150 books, and had twenty-five members whoso 
monthly subscriptions varied from Is. to 4s. (8as.-Rs. 2). The 
Haliyal Library coiitained sixty books with a few subscribers all 
paid for by the mamlatdar. 

No newspaper is published in the district. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

HEALTH. 

Compared with the neighbouring districts of Belgaum and 
DhArwdrj Kdnara is unhealthy. In spite of an average rainfall of 
130 inches the coast sub-divisions are more healthy than the forest- 
covered uplands. Of the feverish inland tnicts the valleys of the 
Kalinadi and its tiibutaries are perhaps the most unhealthy. 
Throughout the district, especially above the Sahyddris, the two 
most unhealthy soa.sons of the year are June and July the first two 
rainy months, and tlie four cool months from November to February. 

The most prevahmt disoa.se is remittent and intermittent fever. 
In 1801 Buchanan noticed that about 1750, and again in 1800, many 
people had died of fever in Noidih Kduara. It was like ordinary 
fever for three days, idien the patient became delirious, and died on 
the fifth day.^ About 1830 fever prevailed to some extent in the 
uplands; but from 1835 to 1860 the forest-covered uplands were 
healthy at all times of the year, and fever was as little known as in 
Belgaum or Dharwdr.^ For about eight years between 1860 and 
1867 Kanara sufiered severely from an outbreak of fever. The 
people believed that the fever was due to the flowering of the 
bamboos which takes place about once in fifty years. According 
to the Sanitary Commissioner, Dr. Leith, who was deputed by the 
Bombay Government to investigate the outbreak, the fever was 
sometimes remittent, but mostly intermittent of the usual daily, 
third day, and fourth day types.’ Many of the hospital admissions 
were relapse cases, almost all with enlargement of the spleen. In 
some cases where thewe had been little or no fever, there was 
swelling of the spleen, and in several cases of children the swelling 
was enormous. In protracted cases there was great want of 
blood and often dropsy. The fever was occasionally complicated 
with diarrhoea. In all these points the disease resembled the usual 
malarious intermittent fever. The fever attacks were readily 
checked by treatment, but there was a great tendency to relapse, 
which was natural .so long as the person continued in tlie malarious 
locality. The outbreak began in I860. It abated in 1861 ; but 
in 1862 again increased in severity. The epidemic .spread over 
the whole district; the only places free or little affected were Tadri, 


* Buc?ianan’9 Mysore, II [. 108. 

^ Colonel Anderson’s Survey Report, 154 of 3rd February 1872, para. 8. 

® Dr. Leith’s Topographical and Sanitary Report on North KAnara, 10th February 
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Kumta, Honavar, anrl Bliatkal on the sea-coast. In the uplands 
no place escaped the di.sease and it was nearly e(iually severe over 
all the ,sub-divisions. From the case.s that came under his observa¬ 
tion Dr. Leith found that on the micaceous schist.s and qnartz- 
bcariiig ain or Termiualia tomentosa fore.st, the ratio of sick was 
29'G ; that on trap rock or argillaceou.s .schi.st bearing sagvan_ or 
teak forest, it was 14d); .and that on the laterite near the Sahyddris, 
covered with kdroi or Strobilanthus, it wa.s 33'7. The circunistances 
most favourable to the production of fever were dense forest, narrow 
valley.s,ravines, and swampy rice-land. In Itifid the cflect.s of the out¬ 
break of fever were so severe that in the upland,s many villages and 
town,s wore desolate. At Sirsi the fever hindered the transaction 
of busine.ss, and several native merchant.s who had lived there for 
years loft the place to c.scape the sickne.ss. At .Sir.si the fever was 
accompanied by cholera. At Halijnll the fever raged so violently 
that the town was almost deserted.^ Few people were seen in the 
streets, and those few, in nine eases out of ten, were gaunt and 
hollow-eyed. Fifty to a hundred hou.ses were entirely de.serted, the 
people either dead or fled. Handsome new hou.ses were falling to 
decay before they had been inhabited or even lini,shod. Scarcely a 
hou,sc l:»ut had its ,siek and (lying. The outbreak lasted for eight 
ycai'.s, the fever ixlaxing only during the hot months.^ The meat- 
eating cla.sscs suffered les.s than tho rest. In connection with this 
outbreak it i.s worthy of note that aiiart from the statistics of 
disease there is a general belief among tlic intelligent people of the 
district that outbreaks of small-pox, cholera, and fever occur 
periodically and in oi'd<;r.’* After an outbreak of fever, though ordinary 
fever i.s alway.s prevaloit, there i.s gcner-ally a lull of two or three 
years. Before 1860 small-pox raged furiou.sly in many parts of 
tho disti'ict. It was followed by cholera, and, while cholera continued, 
small-pox almo.st di.sappeared. (Shortly after cholera died away and 
fever of the wor.st type broke out. After the fever had spent itself 
there was a lull for some years and then small-pox appeared and 
was fatal between 1872 and 1874. For two years more small-pox 
continued though with le.ss .S('.verity, till, in 1876-77, in the train 
of famine cliolera broke out and small-pox di.sappeared. In 1878 
cholera gave place to violent fever, whicli ha.s .since continued more 
than usually fatal though much le.ss fatal than in 1878. 

In 1882, there was one civil hospital, and seven grant-in-aid and 
one Government dispens.aries. The number of patients treated was 
34,692, of whom 33,803 were out-door and 889 in-door patients; the 
co,st wa.s £2198 (Rs. 21,980). The following details are taken from 
the 1882 repoiLs: 

The Karwar civil hospital has a building of its own. The 
commonc.st di,sease.s are malariou.s fevers, .syphilis, affections of the 
breathing system, bowel eoinplaints, spleen, and skin diseases. In 
1882 there was no epidemic disease. Eleven major operations and 


( Tho Police Superintentlcnt Mr. Campbell’s diary, 17th .January 1864. 

^ Colonel Anderson’s Surrey Report, 154 of 3r(l February 1872, paras. 8. 12, 

’ Mr. A. R. Macdonald, C.S. ‘ Compare the Death Returns at p. 222. 
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six after-death examinations were made, and fifty-fonr primary 
and eight re-vaccinations were performed. 5583 out-door and 375 
it! door patients were treated at a cost of £862 10s. (Rs. 8625). 

Thi* Kumta disp(nisary was opened in 1867 by the municipality, 
and has a good building of its own. The commonest diseases are 
malarious fevers, worms, skin diseases, affections of the breathing 
system, rheumatism, and syphilis. There was a mild epidemic of 
small-pox in A])ril M’ay and June, in which of hfteen cases two 
proved fatal. There were tliirty-eight major operations and 298 
successful vaccinations. 6010 out door and 136 in-door patients 
were treated at a cost of £404 (Rs. 4040). 

The Honavar disj)ensary is in a portion of the old sub-judge’s court¬ 
house. The prevailing diseases are malariou.s fever, rheumatism, 
affections of the bn-atldrig system, bowel complaints, and skin 
diseases. There was no epidemic. The number of children vaccinated 
was seventy-six. 3489 out-door and forty-four in-door patients 
were treated at a cost of £72 8s. (Rs. 724). 

The Supa di.sponsary was cstahli-shcd in 1866. It has a 
building of its own. and is supported from local funds. The 
prevailing di.soases ai'e malai-ious fevei's, .skin di.seases, and bowel 
complaints. In 1882 there was no epidemic. Only sixteen children 
were vaccinated. 18.59 out-door and thuiy-six in-door patients 
were treated at a cost, of £104 14s. (Rs. 1047). 

The Haliyul dispon-ary was opened in 1865, ami has a building 
of its own. It is supported by tlie municipality. 'I'he commonest 
diseases are malarious fevers, affections of the breathing system, 
bowel complaints, and skin diseases. 128 children v^erc vaccinated, 
and 3372 out-door ami twenty-one in-door patients were treated at 
a cost of £96 Sa. (R,s. i)64). 

The Yellapur dis])en.sary was opened in 1863, and is supported 
from local funds. Ic has a building of its own. The prevailing 
diseases are malariou.s fevers, bowel complaints, and .skin diseases. 
Twenty-two persons were vaccinated and 2441 out-door and ninety- 
two in-door patients were treated at a co.st of £157 4,'< (Rs. 1572). 

Tlie Sirsi disponsat'y is supported by the municipality. It is 
held in a building of its own. 'I’lie commonest diseases are 
malarious fevers, worms, skin diseases, syphilis, and bowel 
complaints. In 1882 there was no epidemic. Seventy-two children, 
were vaccinated, and 6523 out-door and seventy-nine in-door 
patients were treated at a cost of £311 14tr. (Rs. 3117). 

The Siddapnr dispen.sary was opened in 1873, and is supported 
from local funds. It has a building of its own. The comnione.st 
diseases ai’e malarious fevers, inte.stinal worm.s, skin diseases, 
affections of the breathing system, arid rlieumatism. 2336 out-door 
and forty-four in-doca" patients were treated at a cost of £110 10s. 
(Rs, 1105). 

The Mundgod Government dispensary was established in 1864. 
It has a building of its own. The chief diseases are malarious 
fevers, rheumatism, sjphilis, and affections of the breathing system, 
bowel complaints, intestinal worms., ulcers, and skin diseases. 
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There was no epidemic. 2190 out-door and sixty-two in-door 
patients were treated at a co.st of £7S 12s. (lls. 786). 

According to the 1881 censu.s 831 persons (males 464, females 
367) or O'19 per cent of the population were infirm. Of the.'total 
number, 741 (males 420, females 321) were Hindus, 68 (males 29, 
females 29) Musalrnans, and 32 (males 15, females 17) Christians, 
Of 831, the total number of infirm person.s, 98 (males 66, females 
32) or 11'79 per cent were of unsound mind, 320 (males 155, 
females 165) or 38'50 per cent were blind, 359 (males 207, females 
162) or 43'20 per cent were deaf and dumb, and 54 (males 36, 
females 18) or 6'49 per cent were lepers. The details are: 


KaNARA iM'IRif Pkopls, ISSl. 


Class. 

Himpus. 

MuaAL.V!A'Na. 

Christians. 

Total, 

Males. 

H'eniales. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Insane . 

B2 

31 

3 

1 

1 


M 

83 

Blind . 

130 

142 

<> 

12 

10 

ii 

155 

165 

Bcaf-mute . 

18b 

1.31 

16 

16 

3 

5 

207 

152 

Lepers . 

3i 

17 

1 


1 

1 

30 

18 

Total .. 

420 

321 

29 

29 

15 

17 

m 

367 


In 1882-83, under the supervision of the deputy sanitary 
commis.sioner, the work of vaccination was carried on by twelve 
vaccinators with yearly salaries varying from £16 IGs. to £28 16s. 
(Rs. 168-Rs. 288). They were distributed over the rural parts 
of the district. Beside,s the vaccinators the medical officers of nine 
dispensaries carried on vaccine operations. The total number of 
persons vaccinated was 12,034, besides 632 re-vaccinated compared 
with 6579 primary vaccinations in 1869-70. 

The following statement shows the sex, religion, and age of the 
persons primarily vaccinated; 


KJlfARA VaCCIA'ATIOIT DSTAILS, 1 SG 9-70 AND tS$S-S 3 . 



Persons Vacoinatbd. 

Year. 

Sex. 

Religion. 

Ago. 


Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Hindus. 

Mnsal- 

in6ns. 

Fftrsis. 

Chris- 

tiaii8. 

Others. 

Under 

one 

year. 

Above 

one 

year. 

Total. 

1869-70 ... 

3749 

2830 

6457 

394 


394 

334 

680 

6890 

6679 

1882-S3 

6368 

6666 

9086 

sne 


640 

604 

2402 

9632 

12,034 


In 1882-83, the total cost of these operations, exclusive of those 
performed in dispensaries, was £682 Sa. (Rs. 6824) or about Is. 3^d. 
(lOi as.) for each successful case. The charges included the 
following items; Supervision and inspection, £322 4s. (Rs. 3222); 
establishment, £348 18s. (R.s. 3489); and contingencies £11 6s. 
(Rs. 143). Of these the supervising and in.specting charges were 
met from Government provincial funds, while £360 4s. (Rs. 3602) 
were borne by the local funds of the different sub-divisions. 
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Throe forms of cattle disease arc known in the district'; Idgrog or 
foot-disease, mahdrog or great disease, and chendurog or throat- 
disease. The Idgrog or foot-disease is generally first visible in the 
lower part of tlie fccit, which decays if care bo not taken. Sores are 
found in the feet b(5tween the toes, and sometimes one of the hoofs 
falls oft’, and largo maggots are frequently found in the sores. This 
foot-disea,se is accompanied with ulcers in the mouth, and the whole 
body is sometimes affected with .sores. In ordinary attacks the 
animal lives for a week or two. The disease which is called 
mahdrog or groat di,seaso i.s u.sual]y accompanied with diarrhoea 
or watery purging and for a day or two spittle flows from the 
animal’s mouth. The .stomach dries and the animal becomes very 
thin. The disease lasts a fortnight or three wcek.s, and is generally 
fatal. Intliedisease known as chendurog or throat-disease tlie animal’s 
neck .swells ; it appears in much distro.ss and refuse,s food and water. 
The disea.^e lasts six or seven day.s and ends fatally unle.ss strong 
remedies are taken. 

The total number of deaths .shown in the Sanitary Commi.s,sionor’8 
yearly reports, for the seventeen years ending 1882, is 195,259 or 
an average* mortality of 11,486, or, according to the 1881 censms, of 
twenty-seA."en per tlionsand of the population. Of the average 
number of deaths 6606 or 57'51 per cent were returned a.s due to 
fevers, 317 or 2'76 per cent to cholera, 237 or 2’06 per cent to small¬ 
pox, 950 or 813 per cent to bowel complaints, and 3157 or 27’49 per 
cent to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from violence or injuries 
averaged 219 or TOO per cent of the average mortality. During 
the twelve years ending 1882 the number of births was returned 
at 138,096, or an average yearly birth i-ate of 11,508, or, according 
to the 1881 census, twenty-seven per thousand. An examination of 
the returns shows that fever which during the seventeen years 
caused an average yearly mortality of 6606 or 57'51 per cent 
was below the average in twelve years and above the average in 
the five years ending l88]. Three years, 1866,1868, and 1873, had 
less than 5000 deaths, the lowest total being 4825 in 1873 ; .six 
years, 1867, 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, .and 1874, had between 5000 
and 6000 deaths ; and three years, 1875, 1476, and 1882, between 
6000 and 7000 deaths. Of the five years above the average 1880 
had 7181 deaths, 1881 had 7244, 1879 had 8867, 1877 had 10,662, 
and 1878, the year of excessive rainfall (132'89 inche.s), 11,642. Of 
the deaths from cholera, which amounted to 6390 and averaged 
317, 2804 or 52‘02 per cent happened in 1877. The only other years 
which wore over the average were, 1876 with 929 death.s, 1806 with 
859, and 1809 with 531. In none of the other years were there 
more than 100 death.s and seven years, 1871, 1872,1873,1874,1879, 
1880, and 1882, were free from choler.a. Of the deaths from small¬ 
pox, which amounted to 4021 and averaged 237, 1170 or 29’09 per 
cent happened iii 1872. Besides 1872 five years had a more than 
average mortality from small-pox, 1871 with 702, 1877 with 473, 
1873 with 432, 1870 with 329, and 1874 with 284. Six years had 
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less tlian a hundred, 1867,1868,1869,1876,1878, and 1882, and three 
years had less then ten, 1879 with eiglit, and 1880 and 1881 with 
one each. Of the deaths from bowel complaints, which amounted 
to 16,160 or 950 a year, eleven yeans were below the average, aufi 
six, the six years ending 1879, were above the average. The 
smalle.st number of deaths from bowel complaints in any one of the 
seventeen years was 547 in 1867 and the largtist was 2345 in 1877. 
[njuries, with a total mortality of 3723 and an average of 219, 
varied from 169 in 1869 to 304 in 1866. Other cau.scs with a total 
mortality of 53,670 and an average mortality of 3157 varied from 
5015 in 1877 to 1350 in 1866. 

Birth returns are available only for the twelve years ending 1882. 
During tho.se twelve years the number of births averaged 11,508. 
The yearly totals vary from a lowc.st of 8057 in 1878 to a highest of 
13,264 in 1881. The details are^: 


KJnara JUktiis aa'o Dkai’hs, 1S6B-1SS2. 
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mi 1 

4056 

500 
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74 

45 : 

607!) 

f>47 
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. 

HO 

77 ‘ 

4899 
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1869 


... 

531 
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5134 

0.50 

16!) 

2585 

9158 
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... 

A 
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f)2.50 
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2801 
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... 


702 

6808 
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216 

2874 

10,840 

10,297 

1872 




1170 

0208 

SUO 

199 

3006 

10,452 

11,408 

1878 




432 

4820 

852 

239 

8720 

10 ,oca 

12,807 

1874 


.. 


284 

5934 

1057 

185 

3303 

10,853 

12,547 

1876 



47 

137 

6265 

12,54 

221 

3414 

11,338 

11,077 

1876 



929 

28 

6452 

1108 

221 

3882 

12,708 

11,728 

1877 



2804 

473 

10,662 

2345 

262 

6015 

21,561 

11,731 

1878 


.. 

74 

08 

11,512 

1501 

291 

3766 

17,242 

8057 ' 

1879 




8 

8867 

1062 

194 

3594 

13,085 

9582 

1880 




1 

7181 

854 
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3636 

11,871 

12,878 

1881 
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1 

7244 
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225 

3771 

12,051 

13,264 

1882 




61 

0269 

751 

230 

3493 

10,803 

12,625 



Total .. 

5300 

4021 

112,295 

16,160 

3723 

53,670 

195,250 

138,096 

Average 

. 

317 

237 

0006 

950 

219 

3157 

11,486 

11,508 


* These figures are of doubtful accuracy. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SUB-DIVISION S.» 

Karwar,** in tLe extreme north-west of tho district is hounded on 
the north by Goa and Supa, on the east by Ankola and Yolliipur, 
on tho south by Ankoluj and on the west by the Arabian soa. 

It contains sixty-one villages with an area of 281 square miles, a 
population of 47,712 or 170 to the square mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £11,071 (Rs. 1,10,710).* 

There is a coast line of eighteen miles. Looking north from tho 
rooky outstanding brow of Karwar head a stretch of sand fringed 
with casuarina trees runs three miles from Kdrwdr town to Kodibdg. 
East of the strip of sand lies a plain with patches of rice-land and 
cocoa palms and inaugoe gardens each with its red-tiled homestead. 
Behind, from a rugged background of granite hills, covered with 
forest and rich undergrowth, spurs sweep forward almost eucii’cling 
Kdrwdr, and passing on lose themselves in the sea. Beyond 
Kodibag' winds the broad Kdlinadi which, as it enters the sea, throws 
up a bar of sand impassable to any but small craft. To tho north 
of the Kalinadi stands tho fort of Sadashivgad, and, from 
Sadashivgad, about two miles to Majali, a fishing village near the 
Goa frontier, stretches a sandy shore greon to tho water’s edge with 
cocoa palms. Along both banks of the Kalinadi broad belts of 
rice land, broken by groves of palms and other fruit trees, stretch 
east to where tho Sahyadris closo the view. To the west is the 
light-house island ofDovgad, and about four miles south-east, Aujidiv 
rises steep from tin; sea, dotted with trees and tho houses of its small 
Portuguese settlement. To tho south-east tho line of the coast is 
broken by several large bays. It is fringed by a narrow belt of 
cultivated sandy soil from which here and there cliffs rise and form 
a plateau over which tho Arbail pass road runs and which rises 
eastwartls in a series of hills to the Kaiga section of the Sahyadris. 

On the plain the soil is sandy, and near the hills it is much mixed 
with granite. On the banks of the Kalinadi and along the sea¬ 
shore are large tracts of gajni land, a black alluvial deposit strongly 


' The sections on aspect, soil, climate, and water have been contributed by Mr. 
B. K. Candy, C. S. 

As the whole district has not been surveyed sub-division details of the area of the 
different classes of soil and of crops are not available. 

The sub-division population and revenue figures are throughout for 1881. 
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charged with salt and liable to be flooded at high tides. To bring 
these gajni lands under tillage a strong wall must be built to keep 
out the sea. A heavy rainfall is wanted to sweeten the land and 
then, without much manure, if duo care is taken and the season is 
favourable, rich crops are raised. These reclamations are costly but 
they pay if once in three years a good crop is secured. Many rich 
plots of hill land lie waste from want of labour. 

Karwar has a moist climate whose warmth is tempered by the 
sea breeze. It is never cold. Fever is rare on the coast, but, as 
Boon as the hills begin, the forest damp causes ague and fever. At 
Khrwar on the coast during the ten years ending 1879 the rainfall 
varied from 78'0 inches iu 1873 to 192‘73 inches in 1878, and 
averaged IIC'6 inches. 

Along the coast all the water is from wells and is good. Inland 
also the wells yield good water, but, except on the coast, wells are 
few and the chief supply is from the unwholesome water of the 
numerous streams. The KMinadi crosses the sub-division from east 
to west. It enters from the north and flows between forest-covered 
banks, along a bed of rooky boulders, in alternate streams and pools. 
Further west, with many a curve, it passes out of the forest and 
winds across an open tract with villages and fields, the villages at 
first scattered and poor, then larger and better tilled. At Kadra, 
about twenty miles from tho sea, the limit of the tide, is a landing- 
place connected with the Rombay-Karndtak road through the Anshi 
pass which is fit for carts. 

The north of Kdrwar has none of tho betelnut gardens, the pride 
of Kdnara, the handiwork of tho Havig Brahmans, who have not here 
taken the place of the less skilful Konknas, Ghadis, Hdlakki-Vakkals, 
and Padtis. Throughoutthe sub-division the villages are not gathered 
into streets with houses, shops, and markets. The houses are 
scattered along narrow lanes, standing iu shady cocoa palm gardens, 
some of them tiled and some of them thatched, each with its well, 
bathing-place, and cattle-shed. Here and there is a well built 
temple, and a few villages have ;i liomau Catholic church. 

According to the 1881-82 returns the farm stock included 4444 
ploughs, 142 carts, 77G6 bullocks, 6423 cows, 1791 she-buffaloes, 
3729 ho-buffaloes, 38 horses, and 232 sheep and goats. 

The whole sixty-ono villages of Karwdr were settled^ between 
1869-70 and 1871-72. The result of the survey was to raise the 
asses-sment from £4967 to £10,704, that is an increase of £5737 
or 116‘50 per cent. The sixty-one villages form three survey 


1 Up to the year 1S72-73 the survey settlements which were introduced above the 
SahyAdris were guaranteed in some cases for the usual term of thirty years and in 
other oases for shorter periods varying from twenty-live to thirty years. After 1872-73 
owing to the suits which were then brought against Government no guarantee was 
given either in the sub-divisiona below or in the sub-divisions above the Sahyiidris. 
The new rates wore sanctioned and introduced without being guaranteed for.any term 
of years, and tho assessment was collected from year to year. Under Government 
Eesolution 61.70 of the 19th of October 1881, that the ends of the different leases 
might fall at suitable intervals, guarantees have been granted in the different groups 
which have been settled since 1872-73 for periods varying from twelve to thirty years. 
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blocks, tlie first of wbich was settled in 1869-70, the second 
in 1870-71, and the third in 1871-72. The first block, which was 
ettled in 1869-70, has eighteen villages including the port of 
Kdrwar,^ with an area of 20,022 acres and in 1871 a population 
of 17,6-95. All are either near the sea and the high road from KArwdr 
inland or near the Kalinadi river. The villages contained 7813 
acres of rice land, 1159 acres of garden, and 587 acres of dry crop. 
In addition to these there were 1821 acres of pulan or sandy soil, 
generally near the sea. The result of the survey was to raise the 
assessment from £1935 to £4051, an increase of 109'35 per cent. 
The highest survey rates are, 18s. for garden land, 10s. 12s. and 
13s. for rice land, 3s. 3s. 7{d. and 3.?. lO^d. for pulan land, and 
IJs. for dry-crop. The old assessment was exceedingly unequal. 
In the case of large and influential holders the survey increase was 
very great, and in the case of small holders the survey frequently 
caused a reduction. A large proportion of tho land is in tho hands 
of Brahmans, who rarely cultivate themselves and who are bard and 
exacting landholders. Ordinarily they sublet their lands from year 
to year. The set-lement of the eighteen villages was the first 
survey settlement in Lowland Kanara. The introduction of the 
survey was keenly opposed by tho richer landholders who denied 
the right of Government to revise and enhance the assessment. The 
question was decided by the High Court in favour of Government. 

The second block, which was settled in 1870-71, included twenty- 
eight villages with an area of 201 square miles and a population in 
1871 of 11,033.*^ The block is divided into two groups one of thirteen 
villages at some distance from the port and from communications 
by river or road, tho other of fifteen villages mixed with or close 
to the eighteen villages which were settled in 1869-70. The result 
of tho settlement of the twenty-eight villages was to raise the assess¬ 
ment from £1573 to £39,37 or an increase of 150‘28 per cent. The 
maximum rates for the fifteen well placed villages are the same as 
those fixed for tho eighteen villages settled in 1869-70. The 
highest survey rates for the thirteen remote villages are 16s. for 
garden land, 7s. and 8.s-. for rice land, and IJ.?. for dry-crop. Of 
129,221, the total area, 115,425, or 89’32 per cent are uuarable 
waste. 

The third block, which was settled in 1871-72, includes fifteen 
villages with an area of forty-seven square miles and a population 
of 6316.^ The result of the survey was to raise the assessment 
from £1459 to £2716 or an increase of 86T5 per cent. Tho highest 
rates are, 18,v. for garden land, 8s. 6d., 10s., 12s., and 13s. for rice 
land; 2.?. 3s. 7^<1, and 3s. lOid. for pulan land; and Ij.?. and 

ns. for clry-crop land. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 47,742 people, 40,916 or 
85‘70 percent Hindus; 3896 or 8’16 percent Christians; 2909 
or 6'09 per cent Musalmans; and 21 Jews, The details of the 
Hindu castes are, 3921 Brfihmans; 895 Vduis, 152 Vaishya Vanis, 
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‘ Survey Report, 168 of Slst Feb. 1871. “ Survey Report, 168 of 21st Feb. 1871. 

® Survey Report, 63 of 20th January 1872. 
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and 29 Lingayats, traders and meroliants; 405 Maratli4s, 23 
Rachevdrs, and 22 Rajpnts, warlike classes; 6149 Koknds, 
2032 PadtiSj 2010 Halvakki Vakkals, 1585 Kunbis, 799 Ghadisj 
soothsayers ; 143 Rare Vakkals, 30 Jains, 14 Nadors, and 2 Chotris, 
husbandmen; 1328 Sondrs, gold and silver smiths; 382 Sutdrs, 
carpenters ; 164 Knmbdrs, potters; 155 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 44 
Shimpis, tailors; 27 Ganndis, masons; 10 Kasars, coppersmiths; 
1243 Patsdlisj silk-cord makers; 31 Teli.s, oilmen; 5436 Bhanddris, 
and 4037 Komarpaiks, palm-tappers; 468 Gaulis, cowherds; 1307 
Kolisj 841 Harkantras, 837 Gabits, 728 Khdrvis, 716 Ambigs, 117 
Bhois, 107 Pagis, and 101 Mogera, fishermen; 378 Hdller Vhjantris 
and 33 Bhanddri Vdjautris, musicians; 227 Kalavants, singers and 
dancers; 1376 Devlis, temple attendants; 1320 Bandis, servants; 
230 Pai’itSj washermen ; 210 Hajams, barbers ; 78 Buruds, basket- 
weavers ; 158 Jogis, 45 Kanphate Jogi.s, and 5 Thdkurs, beggars; 
65 ChamgiirSj shoemakers; 129 Chchalvadis, 304 Mhdrs, and 68 
Agers, depressed classes. 

Ankola,^ on the coast, is bounded on the north by Kdrwdr and 
Yelldpur, on the south by Kumta, on the ca.st by Sir.si, and on the 
west by the Arabian sea. It contains ninety villages with an area 
of 367 square miles, a population of 34,189 or 93'15 to the square 
mile, and a yearly land revenue of £9660 (Rs, 96,660). 

The coast line begins a,t Harvada, a small fishing village twelve 
miles south of Kdnara, and stretches about sixteen miles to the 
Gangdvali river. There are no navigable rivers in this part of the 
coast. But there are two inlets at Bolikeri, about two miles south 
of Ilarvdda, and at Ankola. At high-tide boats under one ton (4 
hhandin) pass up the inlet about three miles to the Hatikeri bridge 
on the A'rbail road. At Ankol.a, about four miles south of Belikeri, 
boats of ouo ton and under pas.s about three miles inland. In 
the five miles between Harvdda and Ankola the shore is a fine 
belt of sand, pleasant for walkers or riders, lined with groves of 
cocoa palms, and in places broken by rocky ridges which run into 
the sea. In the five miles between Ankola and the Gangavali bluff 
rocky cliffs overhang the shore and the coast road runs about a 
mile inland through rice-fields and over laterite plateaus. Three to 
five miles inland stretches a plain covered with rice fields, cocoanut 
palms, mangoe, cashewnnt, jack, and other fruit trees. Then small 
bilks begin, covered with .stones, coarse grass, and brushwood. 
Further east the hills grow steeper and are more thickly wooded. 
In all suitable spaces rice-fields are laid out in tiers, and, in the deep 
well watered valleys, which, between spurs, run into the base of the 
Sahyadris are large and valuable betelnut gardens. West of the’"- 
Yelkipur border the forests are not of much value. Near Belikeri 
and Ankola the hills are bare as in former years large areas were 
cleared for wood-ash tillage. 

The coast villages are healthy and free from fever. Belikeri 
especially is a favourite resort for Europeans. Towards the 


* Ankola was a petW division of Kiimta up to the year 1881 when it was made a 
separate sub division. Its survey details are given with Kumta. 
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Sahyadris the climate becomes moist, hot, andfevorisli. Achve and 
some other places have so bad a name that it is difficult to get 
libourers to go there. As Aukola formed part of Kumta till 1881, 
no reparate rain returns are available for the sub-division. 

Along the coast numerous wells yield a good and pure supply 
of water. The Gaugavali flows from the Yellhpur frontier 
dividing Aukola from Kurnta. It is navigable for craft of one to five 
tons (4-20 hhandis) about fifteen miles to Guudbale. Its water is 
of no use for irrigation, as above the limit of the tide its banks 
are covered with forests. Among the Sahyildri hills wells yield 
good water, but the chief source of drinking water is the rivulets 
which flow out of the hill sides. Their water is clear and beautiful 
to look at, but it is full of vegetable matter and causes fever and 
other sickness. There is no lack of water for irrigation. As the 
climate does not suit cattle, tho wells are worked not by bullocks 
but by a wooden trough which moves upon a pivot, or by a leather 
basket scoop called dotte, which is swung through the water by a 
man on each side of the pond. 

Most of the laud along the coast is sandy and requires much 
manure to yield fair return. Between the sea and the hills are 
many barren tracts. The soil of rest of the inlands is red. 

According to the 1881-82 returns the farm stock of the ninety 
villages of Aukola included 4715 ploughs, 85 carts, 10,865 bullocks, 
10,006 cows, 1395 shc-buffaloes, 2468 he-buffaloes, 8 horses, and 
124 sheep and goats. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 34,189 people, 32,781 or 
95'88 per cent Hindus; 1013 or 2'96 per cent Musalmdns; and 
395 or 1'15 per cent Christians. The details of the Hindu castes 
are, 3866 Brahmans; 536 Vauis, 205 Vaishya Vfinis, 102 Nfirvekar 
VAnis, 62 Telugu Vauis, and 17 Lingftyats, traders and merchants; 
794 Marathas and 3 Rajputs, warlike classes; 8221 Halvakki 
Vakkals, 1553 Nadors, i218 Kunbis, 1101 Kare Vakkals, 577 
Pfidtis, 290 Koknas, 243 Gam Vakkals, 65 Ghadis or soothsayers, 
and 3 Jains, husbandmen; 1521 Sonars, gold and silver smiths; 
260 Kumbiirs, potters; 194 Sutars, carpenters; 61 Shimpis, tailors; 
60 Lohars, blacksmiths; 21 Jingars, saddle-makers; 519 Telis, 
oilmen; 2307 Komarpaiks, 646 Bhandtiris, 1949 Halepdiks, palm- 
tappers; 16 Dhangars, shepherds ; 934 Kh5.rvis, 929 Harkantras, 
597 Gabita, 248 Ambigs, and 111 Bhois, fishermen; 120 Haller 
Vfijantris, musicians; 245 Kalavants, singers and dancers; 806 
Bandis, servants; 199 Parits, washermen; 110 Hajfims, barbers; 
9S-Devlis, servants; 13 Lambanis, carriers; 101 Cliarngfir.s, shoe¬ 
makers ; 1502 Agers, 180 Bakads, 178 Haslars, depressed classes. 

Eumtai, on tho coast, is bounded on the north by Ankola, on 
the east by Sirs! and Siddapur, on the south by Houfivar and on 
the west by the Arabian sea. It contains 120 villages with an area 
of about 230 square miles, a populatiou of 58,578 or 255'46 to the 
square mile, and a yearly land revenue of £12,122 (Rs. 1,21220). 

The coast line which begins south of the Gangilvali river consists 
of long stretches of sand, fringed with cocoanut gardens, crossed 
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by frequent rocky highlands and headlands and by tidal creeks. 
Inland the plain rises in places into spurs and blocks of hills 300 
to 700 feet high. Closer to the Sahyadris the hills are higher and 
steeper, separated by narrow valleys which run to the roots of Aha 
Sahyddri range. In the centre of the sub-division are a few 
bush-covered laterite plateaus 700 to 1000 feet high. The high* 
lands on the coast are comparatively bare, but eight to twelve miles 
inland the hills are covered with forest which Imcoraes denser in the 
neighbourhood of the Sahyadri hills. Along the coast a belt of 
flourishing cocoanut gardens has behind it a stretch of fairly fertile 
rice land. Beyond the rice land is the contra! plain crossed by rice 
fields with a few patches of sugarcane. Further inland rice gives 
way to rdgi. 

The coast villages are healthy. It is hot in the summer and 
there is little or no cold woatlior. The dense forest and heavy 
rainfall of the eastern vill.ages make them feverish. At Kumta on 
the coast, during the ten years ending 1879 the rainfall var-ied from 
9Q-2 inches in 1877 to 26l'28 inches in 1878 and averaged 132’45 
inches. 

Throughout the sub-division there is no lack of water either for 
drinking or for the fields. The water on the coast is good. In the 
forest villages the supply is abundant, but the quality is bad. 
Besides wells and sti'cams many villages have a good supply of 
pond water. From the coast to the Sahyddris every inhabited enclo¬ 
sure has its well, and numerous rivulets and watercourses, flowing from 
the hills into the Tadri and Gangavali, are used for watering the 
suggi or hot-woathor rice-crops. 

The soil of the coast villages is sandy, further inland it is red 
mixed with sand, and in the extreme east it is rod. The rice lands 
of the coast villages arc fairly productive, many fields yielding two 
crops a year. The Sahyadri garden lands are fertile, the chief 
products being cocoanuts, rice, betelnuts, pepper, sugarcane, and 
pulse. 

According to the 1881-82 returns, the farm stock amounted to 
4900 ploughs, 146 carts, 12,010 bullocks, 11,214 cows, 2910 she- j 
buffaloes, 2183 he-buffaloes, 11 horses, and 253 sheep and goats, ' 

Between 1872 and 1882 the whole of the Kumta sub-division, 
including the ninety villages now in Ankola, has been brought 
under the survey settlement. According to the survey, the 218 
villages of Kumta and the ninety villages of Ankola have between 
them 37,325 occupied and unoccupied arable acres assessed at 
£20,288. Compared with the old rates, the survey assessment OTr- 
occupied land has caused a rise from £14,493 to £19,760, that is an 
increase of £5267 or 36*34 per cent. The highest survey acre 
rates vary from £1 to £1 4s. in garden land, from 7s, to 13s. in 
rice land, and from IJs. to l^s. in dry-crop land. The details are : 
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Of the six survtiy blocks the first block of forty-nine villages which Block /. 
was settled in .1872-73 has an area of 37,90G acres or fifty-nine 
miles and a poptilation of 31,020 or 50G to the square miled These 
villages, including the towns of Kumta, Ankola, and Gokarn, are 
either near the sea or close to frequented and well-made roads or 
navigable rivers. Rice is the staple crop. Some rice lands yield 
two crops in the year either both of rice or a first crop of rice and a 
second crop of pulse or brinjaJs and sweet potatoes, and frequently 
every third year a crop of sngarcano. Ndchni or mgi is the chief 
dry-crop. In the garden hinds cocoanuts aro tho principal produce 
but many villages grow the betel-palm alone or with cocoanuC palms. 

Mango, cashewnut and jack trees, and undis or Alexandrine 
laurels grow in great numbers in the gai-deus, Tho water is from 
ponds and less commonly from streams and wells. Over tho whole 
sub-division the rainfall is so heavy that the gi’ound is laden with 
moisture. 

The result of tlm survey rates was to raise the assessment from 
£4834 to £5t23 (Rs. 48,340 - Rs. 54,220), an increase of twelve 
per cent. The highest survey aero rates for the diH'orent classes of 
villages are, £1 for garden land, lO.s-. 12s. and JSs. for rice 
land, 8s. for pulcm'^ land, and l.^a. for dry-crop land. This 
comparatively small incroaso was due to the fact that in former 
times the villages were strictly managed. At the same time there 
were many cases of unequal assessment. The greatest decrease 
was thirty-two per cent in the village of Kulbag, tho survey reducing 
the assessment from £732 to £500 (Rs. 7320 - Rs. 5000). The 
highest increase was G11 per cent in the village of Rilchoyungi in 
which the assessment was raised from £2 to £13 (Rs. 20-Rs. 130). 

The former inequalities were chiofly due to tho corruption and false 
representations of village and di.strict ollicurs.-'* The area of 
alienated land wa.s 324 acres assessed at £127 (Rs. 1270). 
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4480 
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85 
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22 
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68 
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IS 
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63 
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14,493 

60,467 

11),760 

6858 

528 

67,325 

20,288 


* Survey Tteport, 309 of 28th Febru.iry 1873. 

® Pulan or thilla is ;i sandy coast soil whicli grows cocoanut trees. It can be 
vised to grow rice by fioivaping off the surface layer of sand. 

The village of Tiingunda is a special case of fraud. It w.a8 granted at the 
beginning of British rule to one Lingappa, the father of a writer named Subdrdv in tho 
Hondvar office on an assessment of £8(Ks.80). SubAi«lv by false representations 
obtained a reduction of asaossment in 1838-39 when he was miimlatdilr. At the time 
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The second block of twenty villages is close to and mixed with 
tho first block of forty-nine villages. The survey rates were fixed 
in 1S73-74.* The area of those tvveuty villages is 41,274 acres or 
sixty-four square miles and the population was 7265 or 114 to 
the square mile. The distribution of the population m very 
unequal. Tho inland tracts near the hills have few people, while 
near the coast the pressui-e is over 300 to the square mile. Rice is 
the staple crop, and there are also 824 acres of excellent cocoannt 
and betelnut gardens. Tho assessment was raised from £1248 to 
£2301 (Rs. 12,480 - Rs. 23,010) or an increase of 84'37 per cent. 
The highest survey acre rates are, £1 4s. for garden land, 7s. 8i». 
10s. 11s. 12s. and 13s. for rice land, and l^s. for dry-crop land. 
There wore no cases of reduction, though in many cases the survey 
rates are less than one-third of tho rates in the first group of 
forty-nine villages. Tho increase varied from twenty-five per cent 
in the village of Ulgeri to fifty-four per cent in Udlur. 

The third block, which was settled in 1876-77, includes forty- 
one villages.^ Except a few among the hills in the extreme 
north-east, the villages of this group are either on the sea-shore or 
on or at a short distance from the Q-angtivali. The total area of the 
villages is 92,019 acres or 143 square miles, and the population at 
the time of the survey was-16,328 or 113 to the square mile. As 
in the other blocks tho density of the population varies greatly, 
from an average of 513 to the square mile in the coast villages to 
twenty in the hill villages. Some of the villages are crossed by 
the Kdi-wdr-IIubli road through the Arbail pass. There is much 
traffic on this Karwflr-Hubll road and products fitted for local use 
and fodder command high prices. Rice is tho staple crop, and 
much of the rice land beans a second crop either of rice or of pulse. 
A crop of sugarcane every third year is not uncommon, and fine 
fields of cane may be seen up the Gangfivali valleys. The garden 
lands on and near the coast are excellent and rdiji is the staple crop 
of the dry land. Tho result of the survey was to raise the 
assessment from £3300 to £4480 or an increase of 35'75 per cent. 
The highest survey aero rates are, £1 for garden land, 7s. 8^3. 10s. 
11s. 12s. and I3s. for rico land, and l^s. for dry-crop. 

The fourth block, which was settled in 1877-78, includes the lands 
of twenty-two villages, with an area of 26,978 acres or forty-two 
square miles, and a population of 4737.® Most of tho villages of 
this block lie between the two tidal rivers, the Tadri and GangAvali, 
and some villages contain gojui or salt rice land. There were 403 
acres of garden land, some of it of superior quality, growing large 
numbers of cocoa and betel palms. The result of tho survey was 
to raise the assessment from £1369 to £2046 (Rs. 13,690- 
Rs. 20,460) or an increase of 49'45 per cent. The highest survey 
acre rates are, £1 4s. for gai’den land, 10s. ll^-s. 12s, and 13s. for 


of survey 298 acres the whole arable ai-ea of the village was occupied, The assessment 
was raised from £7 to £90 (Rs. 70-Rs. 900) or an iucrease of 1283 per cent. 

’ Survey Report, 408 of 3rd March 1874. * Survey Report, 465 of 4th April 1877. 

* Survey Report, 411 of 20tb April 1878. 
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rice land, and IJs. for dry land. The former rates had been 
extremely uneven. In some villages the new rates caused a 
considerable fall; in the village of Juga the reduction was thirty-three 
per cent, while, with now rates slightly lower than those in Juga, the 
survey caused a rise of 153 and 169 per cent in the villages of 
Kelginstula and Karebail. 

The fifth block, which was settled in 1879-80, iiroluded sixty- 
eight villages with an area of 88,940 acres or 139 square miles.^ 
Of the sixty-eight villages which formed this block five are on 
the north of the Kumta river, two are in the hilly north-east, and 
sixty-one are in th(3 south, some on the coast near Kumta, and 
others on the valley of the Kumta river up to the hills. Population 
is dense on and near the coast, about 139 to the square mile; 
rice is the staple rain crop, and some lands where the water 
supply is abundant yield a second crop either of rice or of pulse. 
The cocoanut and betelnut gardens of some villages are exceedingly 
good, with ns many as 600 to 800 betelnut trees on an acre. The 
villages are well placed as regards land and sea communication. 
There was no recoi-d of the area formerly under occupation, and the 
old rates were exceedingly unequal. The result of the survey was 
to raise the assessment from £2922 to £3940 or an increase of 35'04 
per cent. The highest survey acre rates are, £1 4s. for garden 
land, 7s. 8hs. 10.9. ILs. 12s. and 13s. for rice land, and IJs. for dry- 
crop land. The increase is less than in the other Kumta groups 
because from tbe first a majority of the sixty-eight villages were 
much more closely managed by the Madras Government than the 
villages further from the head-quarters of tho sub-division. 

The sixth block, which was settled in 1879-80 and 1880-81, 
included eighteen villages with an area of 87,845.^ Except four 
villages in the centre of the sub-division, tho eighteen villages of 
this block are in tho north-east among tho hills. Rice is the staple 
crop, but in some villages the garden land is particularly good. As 
owing to their outlying position tbe former rates were extremely 
low, the result of tho survey was to raise the assossraout from £820 
to £1565 or an increase of 90‘85 per cent. The maximum acre 
rates are, £1 for garden land, 7s. 8|s. and 10s. for rice land, and l^s. 
for dry-crop. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 58,758 people, 55,102 or 93'77 
per cent were Hindu.s; 2099 or 3'57 per cent Musalmans; 1530 or 2'60 
per cent Christians ; 17 Parsis; and 10 Buddhists. Tho details of the 
Hindu castes are 11,327 Brdhmans; 364 Vanis, 121 Bhatias, 119 
Vaiahya Yiinis, 61 Lingay.ats, and 8 Gujarat Vanis, traders and 
merchants; 920 Murathas, 50 Nayer.s, and 29 Rajputs, warlike 
classes; 8983 Halvakki Vakkals, 5140 Giirn Vakkala, 1654 Ntldors, 
533 Sudirs, 369 Karo Vakkals, 210 Ghadis, soothsayers ; 122 Kunbis, 
92 Jains, 56 Padtis, 37 Panchamsalis, 28 Are Marathds, and 22 
Chetris, husbandmen ; 1928 Sondrs, gold and silver smiths; 663 
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' Survey Report, ,310 of 7th April 1880, 

“ Survey Reports, 420 of 29th April 1880, and 95 of 4th February 1881. 
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Sutars, carpenters 461 Kiimbd-rs, potters; 101 Sliimpis, tailors; 
47 Lobiirs, blacksmiths; 29 Kasars, coppersmiths ; 12 Gaundis, 
masons; 528 TeliSj oilmen; 6786 Halopa'ikSj 1963 Bhandaris ■ 
292 Komarpaiks, palm-tfippcra; 807 Gaulis, cowherds; 39 GolRrs, 
cowkoepors ; 28 Dhangars, shepherds; 1712 Harkantras, 973 
AmbigSj 712 Mogors, 680 Gabits, 301 Kharvis, 33 Bhois, and 8 
Kolis, fishermen; 470 Haller Vajantris, 101 Devdigs, and 48 
Bhanddri Vajantris, mnsicifins ; 207 Kalavants, singers and 
dancers; 1006 Bandis, servants; 587 Barits, washermen; 318 
Hajams, barbers; 119 Badiyar.s, servants; 64 Devlis, temple 
attendants ; 37 Korcharns, cattle-breeders ; 13 Larnbanis, carriers ; 
77 Gosavis and 61 Jogis, beggars; 169 Chamgars, shoemakers; 
92 Madigars, tanners; 2288 Mnkris, 556 Agers, 186 Chhalvadis, 
157 Haslars, and 132 Mhars, depressed classes. 

Hona'var i.s bounded on the north by Kumta, on the east by 
Sidddpur and Maisur, on the south by Kundapur in South Kanara, 
and on the west by the Arabian sea. It contains 140 villages with 
an area of 446 square miles, a population of 85,625 or 192 to the 
square mile, and a land revenue of £15,972 (Rs. 1,59,720). 

A little to the north of Kumta a high latorito plateau begins, and, 
as it stretches south between Manki and Murdoshvar, gradually 
encroaches on the coast belt of garden and rice land, till, at Honavar, 
it leaves but a very narrow strip of sand between its base and the 
sea. Beyond the Honavar creek the laterite plateau again slightly 
recedes and is constantly broken by rocky spurs running to the 
coast. The plateau disappears to the north of Murdeshvar, but 
again appear.s between the Shirali creek and Bhatkal. The coast 
villages are like those of Kumta, but in some villages north of 
Hondvar large tracts of lato rico land run a considerablo distanco 
inland. The sub-division is well watered by imfailiqg streams. 
Near the middle it is divided by the Gersappa river, whose banks 
have many rich villages filled with cocoa-palm gardens. In the 
north of tho sub-division from the coast eastwards, separated by 
valleys with gardens and rico lands, barren and treeless laterite 
plateaus rise one behind the other till they lose themselves in the 
Sahyddris. Near the spurs of the Sahyadris, which here are 
steeper than in Kumta, the forest begins, and, as in tho rest of 
Kanara, grows deeper and richer in the upper slopes of the hills. 
In the south of tho sub-division the laterite uplands are soon lost 
in a series of hills covered with a thick, though stunted, growth of 
trees. The centre of tho petty division of Bhatkal is very wild and 
inhospitable. 

Except in a few of tho eastern villages the climate is good. In, 
tho eastern villages, during the cold weather and the rainy months, 
fever is prevalent, and in the hot weather the heat is most oppressive. 
At Hondvar on the coast during the ten years ending 1879 the 
rainfall varied from 91‘48 inches in 1877 to 184'61 inches in 1878 
and averaged 139‘8.5 inches. 

The Shiravati or Gersappa river crosses the sub-division from 
east to west. In the east it is divided into two small channels, one 
of which again breaks into three branches. The water except in 
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its higher reach is ini Jrinkable. About thirty-six miles south-east 
of Horulvai'j the Shiravati forms the famous Gersappa falls with a 
drop of about 830 feet. Tho north of Honavar is well supplied 
wish streams many of which flow throughout tho year. These 
streams flow into the Chanditvar river which at Haldipui-j turning 
at right angles to the sea, flows into the Gewsappa or Shiravati 
river at Honavar. South of tho Shiravati are numerous small 
rivulets a few of wliich last throughout tho year, and at ShirAli 
and Bhatkal there ai’e rivers whose water is drinkable above the 
limit of tho tide. Tho villages have many wells and a scarcity of 
water is seldom felt. 

In the coast villages the soil is sandy, and tho villages by the 
side of the river Shiravati have a dark alluvial soil locally known as 
kale or black. Near the hills the soil is rod. The sandy coast soil 
requires much manure. lu tho hilly tracts where there is earth 
enough hukal or dry crop cultivation is carried on. Tho chief 
products are rice, sugar, cocoanuts, boteinnts, and pepper. On the 
coast and river hanks cocoa-palms mixed with betel-palms are 
largely grown. Inland, the chief products of the valleys and of the 
Sahyiidri spurs, are betoluiits mixed with plantains, pepper, and 
betel-vines. In tho lowlands rice is much grown and occasionally 
sugarcane in the better rice lauds. Tho dry-crop tillage is of little 
importance and is cliiofly confined to ndchni. 

According to the 1881-82 returns, the farm stock amounted to 
7907 ploughs, 29 carts, 15,942 bullocks, 15,780 cows, 3718 she- 
buffaloes, 4430 lie-bntfaloes, 13 horses, and 652 sheep and goats. 

Of the 112 villages of Honavar, np to the 31st of December 1881 
only thirty-seven liad been brought under the survey settlement. 
The result of the survey of these thirty-seven villages w’as to raise 
the assessment from £0187 to £0969 (Rs. 61,870 - Rs. 69,690) or an 
increase of 12'63 pei‘ cent. Tlie maximum acre garden rates vary 
from £1 to £1 4s., rice rates from lls. to 13s., and dry-crop rates 
are lis. The details are ; 
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The thirty-seven villages which have been surveyed form three 
blocks of twenty-seven, nine, and one villages each. The first block, 
which was settled in 1880-81, contains twenty-seven villages 
including the town of Houdvar, with an area of 27,421 acres and a 
population of 23,543 or 581 to the square mile.*- All of the 


i Survey Report, 800 of 8th April 1881. 
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villages of this block are on the coast. The fields, as a rule, are 
well tilled and the crops good; the people are prosperous, living in 
well-built houses, each in a separate enclosure with a cleanly swept- 
grain-yard in front. Though, except in Honavar, carts are rswe 
communication is easy, both by water and along good foot-paths. 
The result of the survey was to raise the assessment from £4203 to 
£4396 or an increase 4'59 of per cent. The maximum rates are, £1 
for garden land, 11s. 12s. and 13s. for rice land, and l^s. for dry- 
crop land. 

The second block of nine villages, which were brought under 
survey settlement in 1881-82, has an area of 20,760 acresb The 
villages of this block are in the north of the sub-division, and 
for tho most part are somewhat inland. The garden land is 
exceedingly good. Roads run from Hon4var to Sirsi by the 
Dcvimani and JMilkund passes, but they carry no great traffic. The 
result of the .survey wa.s to raise the assessment from £1879 to £1707 
or an increase of 23'78 per cent. The maximum rates are, £1 4s, 
for garden land, lls. 12s. and I3s. for rice land, and IJs. for dry- 
crop. 

Besides those thirty-.six villages, the village of Manki, four miles 
south of Honavar, with an area of about thirteen square miles and 
a population of 4484, was specially settled in 1876-W in connection 
with certain land proceedings. The result of the survey was to 
raise the assessment from £605 to £866, that is an increase of £261 
or 43’2 per cent. The maximum acre rates were, £l for garden 
land, 11«. and 12s, for rice land,and l|s. for dry-crop.'^ 

The 1881 population returns show, of 85,625 people, 74,428 or 
86‘92 per cent Hindus; 7443 or 8-69 per cent Musalmaus ; and 
ST.'i l or 4'38 per cent Christians. The details of the Hindu castes 
are, 1.3,000 BrAlimans; 285 Vaui.s, 83 Vaishya Vduis, 29 Lingayats, 
and 16 Mallavs, trador.s and merchants; 4286 Mar4th.is, 45 Ndyers, 
and 20 Rajputs, warlike classes ; 3855 Gam Vakkals, 3339 
Halvakki Vakkals, 2427 Sudirs, 327 Cbetn’s, 270 Jains, 171 Kara 
Vakkals, 94 Nndor.s, and 51 Padtis, hu.sbandmon ; 1973 Sonars, gold 
and silver smiths ; 922 SntArs, carpenters ; 893 Kumbars, potters ; 
330 Gaiiudis, masons ; 66 Loliars, blacksmiths; 18 Kasars’ 
coppersmiths; 1054 Telis, oilmen ; 151 Patsiilis, silk-cord makers; 
18,420 HalepAiks, 2034 Konuirpjliks, and 043 Bhanddri.s, palm- 
tappers; 2016 Dhangars, shepherds ; 277 Gollars, cowbeepers; and 
32 Gaulis, cowherds; 3140 Kharvis, 2209 Mogers, 877 Ambigs, 
591 Harkantras, 191 Gdbits, and 123 Bhois, fishermen; 2531 
Sappaligs and 761 Hdller Vdjantris, musicians ; 96 Kaldvants, 
singers and dancers ; 1695 Bandis, servants ; 757 Parits, 

washermen; 462 Ilajdms, barbers; 137 Padiydrs, servants; 
4 Lambdnis, owners of bullocks; 148 Jogis, 21 Dasas, and 2 
Thdburs, beggars; 311 Madigars and 117 Chamgdrs, leather- 
workers ; 1867 Mukris, 700 Haslars, 692 Chchalvadis, 257 Mhdrs, 
and 100 Bakads, dopre.ssed classes. 


' Survey Report, 461 of 31st May 1881. “ Sun’ey Report, 2831 of 2na May 1877. 
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Supa, in the north of the district, is bounded on the north by 
Bidi iu Belgaum and Dhdrwdr in Dlntrwdr, on the east liy Kalghatgi 
in Dhdrwitr, on the south by YelMpiir and the Ksllinadi, and on the 
we^st by the Sahyddris and Goa. It contains 2(}0 villages with an 
area irf 971) squsire miles, a population 01,154 or 62‘4(3 to the square 
mile, and a yearly land revenue of £10,669 (Rs. 1,06,690). 

The north and east is an open plain ; the south and we.st, except 
some rice plots and gardens, are full of hills and forests. Tho Snpa 
forests, some of which are the finest in Kttiiara, are both loaf- 
shedding and evergreen. Tho whole sub-division is waving uplands 
seamed by tho Kalinadi and its tributaries. Most of tho small area 
under tillage is hold by Shenvi Brahmans and Mardthds. Some of 
these Maratha husbandmen are desdis and some are wood-ash tillers 
living near tho Sahyddris. The chief crop are rice and sugarcane 
cocoanuts and betelnuts are also grown to a small extent. 

As moat of tho sub-diviaion is surrounded by hills and forests, the 
climate is cold and feverish. There is a heavy rainfall during the 
south-west monsoon, severe cold in winter, and moderate heat in 
summer. At Haliydl in the north-east of the sub-division during tho 
ten years ending 1879 the rainfall varied from 29’70 inches in 1871 
to 82'0 inehes in 1872, and avoragod 47’8 inches. 

The sub-division is supplied with numerous large and small 
streanns, some of which last throughout the year and others dry iu 
the hot season. Dying and dead leaves, though they do not lesson 
its clearness, make the water of many of the unfailing streams 
dangerous to drink. The Kalinadi runs in the south with deep 
pools 200 to 300 yards wide. On tho banks are the Daudcii forests 
which for nearly half a century have been famous in tho records of 
sport. Besides with stream water the north and south are fairly 
supplied with wells and ponds, some of which last throughout the 
year and others for eight months. The water of these ponds and 
wells is unwholesome and unsuited for drinking. 

In the north and east is a black and fertile soil which yields crops 
without manure. To the south and west the soil is partly rod and 
partly white, and tho crops depend on the water-supply. The chief 
products are Indian millet, rdgi, gram, sami rice, navani rice, peas, 
sugarcane, castor-SE^ed, and chena. 

According to the 1881-82 returns, the farm stock included 8035 
ploughs, 1376 carts, 18,961 bollocks, 20,041 cows, 5109 she- 
buSaloes, 5598 bo-buffaloes, 147 horses, and 1616 sheep and goats. 

_Of the 271 villages of Supa 243 have been settled between 1864 
and 1882. According to the survey returns these 243 villages have 
59,062 occupied acres assessed at £9080 and 7899 unoccupied 
unarable acres assessed at £399. The highest acre garden rates are 
16s., and rice rates vary from 8s. to 128., and dry-crop rates from Is. 
to 2s. The details are : 
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Bhtk /. Of tho four survey blocks into which the 243 surveyed villages 

are divided, the first, block of 126 villages, with an area of 
49,697 acres wore brought under survey settlement between 1863-64 
and 1866-67, twenty in 1863-64, forty-four in 18(i4-65, forty-one 
in 1865-66 and twenty-one in 1866-67.* The villages of this block, 
which includes the town ofllaliyiil, are in the north-east of the sub¬ 
division on tho borders of Belgaum and Dhdrwdr. The villages aro 
little more than clearings in a great forest. Rice is tho staple crop, 
the husbandry is good, tlie fields being well and carefully tilled and 
manured as plentifully us the supply tulmits. At the time of the 
survey many of tht^ upper clas.ses, tho headmen and accountants 
of the villages and their relations, were found to bo thriving at tho 
e.vpense of lh«! poor(!r husbandmen. Nearly every village had two 
three or more excellent tiled Iioiises, most substantially built, and 
with massive beams of squared timber. These houses were almost 
always tho property of tho village ollicers or their relations, Tho 
houses of tho poorer husbandmen were either small tiled dwellings 
or thatched huts. In 1863-64 the people were suffering from a 
torriblo epidemic of fever wliieh was especially severe in tho 
neighbourhood of Ilaiiyal. Kxeept six acres in one village, valued 
at hi Sn., there is no alienated laud in the 126 villages. 

The survey showed that of a total area of 44,663 occupied acres, 
12,839 acres had not formerly been brought to account. The effect 
of the survey was to raise the assessment from 134S7 to £6717 
(Ks. 34,870 - Rs. 67,170) or an increase of 92‘62 per cent. The 
highest acre rates are 10a. lls. and 12a. for rice land, and 
IJ.a. and 2.'>’. for dry-crop laud. On account of tho urioqualnoss of 
the old rates the increaso of a.ssessment was far fi’om uniform. The 
assessment of one or two villages was either reduced or very little 
raised, though tho assessment on some holdings was greatly 
enhanced. In many villages where the whole assessment was, 
increased the rates of individual lioldings were reduced. Many 
village headmen and accountants and their relations had to pay 
much more than Ijcfore, .as the survey showed that they had taken 
advantage of their position to low'er the rates on their holdings and 
secretly to add to their area." 


‘ Survey Hoports, 442 01.3181 December ),SG4, 124 of 13th May ISGG, and 814 of 
14th Novemhci- 18G7. 

an example, in one village of tins block, thirty*«even acres asseseed at Rs, 4 
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'rho second block of sixty-two villages, withan area of 149,9G0aci’es 
and a population of 4916, was settled in 1872-73.' Except eight in 
the east tho villages of this block stretch in a long strip from near 
B-Abydl by the south of Bidi in Belgaum west to the Sahyadris and 
the Bortuguese frontier. This tract of country covers an area of 
149,960 acres equal to 234 square miles, but the cultivated and 
arable area forms but a fraction of tho whole, amounting to only 
7601 acres or 5’07 per cent. The rest is forest, most of it of very 
good quality. The population amounted to 4916 or twentj^-one to 
the square mile, 'i'he climate is wot, the fall of rain increasing 
towards the west. Rico i.s the chief crop and rdiji is the only dry 
grain which thrives. In the west near the Sahyfldris much hot- 
weather or ruim/du rice i.s grown in lands watered from unfailing 
streams of which there are many. A small quantity of sugarcane 
was grown, hut in spite of tho good water-supply there were no 
more than fourteen acres of garden latid. At the time of tho 
survey the people were siifEering severely from fever. The villages 
of this block are well provided with roads. The made road 
from Dhurwiir to Goa by tho Tindi Pass skirts and crosses tho 
northern boundary, This road is joined by another road from 
Dhiirwar which crosses this tract, running east and west by Ilaliydl. 
The villages of this block are also crossed from north to south by 
the road from Belgaum to Kadra on tho Kalinadi by Supa and 
the Anshi pass. Other roads load through Khamipur to Belgaum 
and to Nandighad, a large market in Bidi in Belgaum. There are 
also several small local markets with a demand for produce. The 
people are ignorant and greatly under tho power of the village 
accountants or nhdhbhogs. At the heginniug of British rule Supa 
was one of the inos' deserted parts of Noi'th Kanara. Though most 
of it has since remained forest it has been well opened by roads. 
The result of the survey was to raise the assessment from £577 to 
£965 or an iucreaso of 67'24- per cent. The highest aero rates are, 
16s. for garden land, 8s. 9s. and lls. for rico land, and Is. IJs. 
l|s. and i|s. for dry-crop. 

In 1879-80 the survey was introduced into a third block of 
twenty three villages which are mixed with tho sixty-two villages 
settled in 1872-73.’ The rates are the same as those fixed for tho 
sixty-two villages. Of tho total area of 30,690 acres only 2304 
acres or 7'50 per cent are ai'able land j the rest is under forest. In 
1880-81 the survey was introduced into a fourth block of thirty.two 
villages mixed with and close to the sixty-two villagc.s of the first 
and the seventeen villages of the second block." The rates are the 
same as those fixed for the sixty-two villages. 

The 1881 ])opnlatiou returns show of 01,154 people, 54,553 or 
89'20 per cent Iliadus j 3864 or 6'31 per cent Musalmans; 2734 or 
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were entered in the accounts as the holding or vanj of a cultivator. At tho timo of tho 
survey the nominal holder was found in i>ossession of only 2|J acres for which lie 
paid the pdtil Rs 4, 1'ho whole of the remaining acres were held by the pdtil 
free of rent and without any entry in the accounts. Colonel Anderson, 442, 31at 
December 1864, ' Survey Reptort, 154 of 3rd February 1872. 

’ Survey Report, 4ol of 8tli May 1880, ’Survey Report, 461 of 31st May 1881. 
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4-47 per cent Christiaas; .and 3 Jews, The details of the Hindu 
castes are, 19G7 Brdhinans; 74.52 Vanis, 647 Lingayats, 276 
Narvek.ar Vanis, 122 Komtigs, 112 Lad Vanis, 42 Tolugu Vanis, 
and 35 Vai.shya Vhnis, traders and merchants; 21,132 Mard,tbfi.s 
and 119 Rajpnta, warlike classes; 8098 Kimhis, 1240 Halyalrki 
Vakkals, 751 Jains, 506 Sudirs, 386 Kare Vakkals, 210 
ranchamsdlisj and 126 Chetris, husbandmen; 766 Sonars, gold and 
silversmiths; 343 Kunibhrs, potters ; 315 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 283 
Jingars, saddle-makers; 191 Shimpis, tailors ; 101 Sutfirs,carpenters ; 
22 Gaundis, masons; 96 Telia, oilmen; 812 Bhaudiiris, palm- 
tappers; 508 Dhangars, shepherds; 381 Gaulis, cowherds; 159 
Kabhers, 71 Khhrvis, 03 Bhois, and 8 Ambigs, fishermen; 352 Mangs, 
290 Koravs, and 14 Haller Vajantris, musicians; 1301 Devlis, 
temple attendants ; 668 Bhudis, servants ; 422 Barits, washermen ; 
171 Hajams, barbers; 122 Lambanis, carriers; 860 Vaddars, 
earth-woi'kers ; 96 Buruds, basket-we.avers; 148 Jogis, 51 Gosavis, 
and 24 Gondludis,beggai-s; 287 Chamgars, shoemakers; 27 Dhors, 
tanners; 1638 Mhars, 417 Haslars, and 325 Chchalvhdis, depressed 
classes. 

Yella'pur is bounded on the north by Supa and Kalghatgi in 
Dhdrwflr; on the east by Kalghatgi, Bankapur, and Hangal in 
Dhdrwar; on the south by Sir si; and on tho west by Karwar. It 
contains 174 villages with an area of about 589 square miles, a 
population of 36,314 or 61'65 to the square mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £9559 (Rs. 95,590). 

The east and tho Mundgod petty division in the north-east are 
bordered by plain country. But except a few detached fields and 
gardens the greater part of tho mamlatdar’s charge is forest. The 
west is full of forest-clad hills, occasionally crossed by streams and 
watercourses. In the valleys and along the aides of the watercourses 
are rice and sugarcane fields ns well as betel and cocoa palm 
gardens. The south, which is also hilly, is rich, and where water is 
available, contains excellent betel and cocoa palm gardens. 

The climate is bad. In the hot months the heat is moderate, and 
during tho rainy months in spite of severe cold and damp the air is 
fairly healthy. But in cold months fever is general and fatal. At 
YelMpur, in the centre of tho sub-division, for the ton years ending 
1879 rain retuns show a fall varying from 67’53 inches in 1877 to 
139 inches in 1872, and averaging 90'57 inches. 

The chief rivers are the Bodti and Kalinadi, which are joined by 
many small streams. Some of these streams flow throughout the 
year, but during the hot weather tho water of most of them becomes 
bad. 

In tho east and in the petty division of Mundgod the soil is 
blackish and black, chiefly growing rico and sugarcane. In the 
centre of the sub-division, which is under the mdmlatddr’s charge 
are betel and cocoa palm gardens. The soil in the west is red and 
the western valleys have many fine gardens. The staple products 
are rice, betelnuts, cocoanuts, and sugarcane. Small quantities of 
pepper, cardamoms, and plantains are also grown. 
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According to the 1881-82 returns tlie farm stock included 4985 Chapter XlII 
ploughs, 1018 carts, 15,875 bullocks, 17,272 cows, 4533 she-buffaloes, Sub-DiviBions 
5044 he-buffaloes, 125 horses, and 957 sheep and goats. YellIpcb 

The settlement of 173 villages of Yellapur with an area of 589 Survey,. 
square miles lasted from 180(1 to 1881. The result of the survey was 
to show that 44,262 acres instead of 32,079 acres were under tillage, 
and to raise the assessment from £5703 to £9298, that is an increase 
of £3595 or 63'03 ))er cent. The highest survey acre garden rates 
vary from £1 to £1 Hs., rice rates from 7«. to lOs., and dry-crop 
rates from 1«. to 2s. The details are : 
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Of the six survey blocks into which the 173 villages of Yellapur Bloch I, 
are divided, seventy-three villages with an area about 100 square 
miles and a population of 11,40(1 or seventy-two to the square mile 
were settled in 1866-67.’^ The villages of this block follow the 
Dhdrwar frontier in a strip six to eight miles wide and about 
twenty-two miles from north to south. The people were almost all 
husbandmen, and about two-thirds of the area was forest. The 
country is generally a mixture of forest and open patches of tillage 
fifty to three hundred acres in size, the lowlaiuLs being ordinarily 
under tillage and the uplands covered with forest. The main road 
from Hubli to Kumta passes through the town of Mundgod and 
thence south through the Mundgod petty division. This road is at 
present the main lino of cotton traffic, several hundred carts passing 
daily in the exporting season. This traffic creates a gi’eat demand 
for all kinds of fodder. Though there is no important trade centre in 
Mundgod, there are several local markets. The large country towns 
of Hangal and Baukapur in Dharwar are only a few miles over the 
border. The Kumta and Iliibli road with its thousands of return 
carts, either empty or half-laden, offers oxcellont opportunities for 
the disposal of ])rodiice. Of all of these villages rice is the staple 
produce. The dry-crop tillage is poor, as the rainfall is too heavy 
to suit any dry-grain but riuji. Sugarcane to some extent is grown 
in all villages, and a few villages have a small area, only thirty-four 
acres in all, of betel and cocoa palm garden w'atered from ponds. The 
people were generally well-to-do. For some years before the survey. 


Survey Reports, 29G of SSrd April 1867, and 814 of 14th November 1867. 
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especially at anti near Muntlgod, they had suffered sorely from fever, 
which before 1803 had been comparatively little known. The 
experience of tho five years before the survey seemed to show that 
the fever was most deadly in places such os Mundgod where there 
was a mixture of tillage and of forest. O'ho survey measurements 
show that tho area under tillage wms 25,325 acres, not 18,117 acres 
as before returned; tho settlement raised the assessment from 
£2281 to £3840 (Rs. 22,810-Rs. 38,460), an increase of £1565 or 
C8'61 per cent. Tho highest survey acre rates are, £1 for garden 
land, 8s. 9.9. and 10s. for rice land, and Ifs. for dry-crop land. In 
twenty-threo of the seventy-three villages of this block, in which 
rates introduced between 1820 and 1825 were in force, the 
assessment was reduced by about three per cent and in the remaining 
villages it w'as raised by 101 per cent. Tho old returns showed 4J 
acres of grant or ■ma'm land, wliich gradual encroachment had 
increased to nine acres. The 4^ acj'es of encroachment were 
recorded as Government land and brought under assessment. 

Most of the second block of twenty villages which were settled 
in 1869-70 lie to the south of the Mundgod petty division.^ Every¬ 
where the rainfall is too gi-eat for good dry-crop tillage and the 
tract is essentially rice-growdng. As a rule tillage is confined to 
the neighbourhood of villages, most of the area being covered with 
forest which is generally fairly free from underwood. This, and the 
neighbouring part of Sirsi was exceedingly fever-stricken during 
the four or five years before 1869-70. Almost all the villages are 
within a mile or two of the high-road from Hubli to Sirsi and 
Kurata. At tho time of tho settlement the whole of the occupied 
land was in seventeen of tho twenty villages. The remaining three 
villages, in consequence of tho fevor which first broke out in 1860, 
were deserted and waste. Tho area of the twenty inhabited villages 
was 16,421 acres of which 3481 acres wero occupied, 978 acres 
were tit for tillage and divided into small survey numbers and 
assessed, and 11,259 acres were unarable, being chiefly covered 
with forest. The popnlatioii was 2022 or seventy-nine to the square 
mile, a fair average considering liow large a proportion of the area 
was forest. The survey measurements showed that the area under 
tillage wa.s 8431 acmes, not 294-3 acres as entered in the old returns. 
The now settlement inised the assessment from £525 to £588 
(Rs. 5250 - Rs. 5880), or an increase of 12‘00 per cent. The highest 
survey acre rates are, £1 for garden land, 9s. and 10s. for rice land, 
and l|s. and 2s. for dry-crop land. As seventeen of the twenty 
villages were surveyed and asses.sed under the Madras Government 
in 1822-23, the increase of the survey assessment was comparativelv. 
small in spite of the large increase in the occupied area. 

The third block of the twenty-four villages which were settled in 
1872-73 have an area of 146 square miles and a population of 
4357 or thirty to the square raile.'^ Tho villages are small aud 
are separated by large stretches of forest. They lie west of the 


> Survey Report, 1358 of Cth Dec. 1871. - Survey Report, 154 of 3r<l Feb. 1872. 
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Mundgod potty division and to tlio south of the Haliyal niamlatdar’s 
charge, and on the north-west are hounded i)y Kaighatgi in 
Dliarwar. The block includes two groups of villages separated by 
four or tivo miles. The first or l.argor group stretches from the 
DharvvHV frontier to the town of Yellapur, on each side of the main 
road from Hubli to Karwntr by the Arbail pass; the second or 
smaller group lies south-west of Yellapur on both sides of the 
Kaiga hill pass. Rice is the main crop. Tho fall of rain is very 
heavy at Yellhpnr and lighter near the Dharwar frontier, and again 
heavier to the south-we.st near the Sahyadris. The dry-crop tillage 
is poor, especially near the Sahyadri.s. Tho gardens aro fine, betel 
and cocoa palms growing freely in the moist bottoms with little or 
no watering. The highest suj'vey acre rates were fixed at .£1 4«. for 
garden laud, 8s. 9s. and 10s. for rice land, and Is, I |,s, 1 |s. Ifs. and 
2s. for dry-crop land. The result of tho survey moas'urements was to 
show that tho area undor tillage was 5506 ac.rc,s, not 4004 acres as 
entered in the former returns. And the re.sult of tho settlement was 
to raise the assessment from £751 to £1029, an increase of .£578 or 
76‘96 per cent. These villages have 80,428 acres of Government 
nnarable unassessed waste, almost the whole of which was forest 
land of fair quality. 

The fourth block of sixteen villages, which were settled in 1877-78, 
are mixed with and Ijordcr on tlio twenty-four villages of Yelhlpur 
■which were settled in March 1872.* They are at no great distance 
from the town of Yellapur or from the Kumta-Hubli trunk road 
from the coast to Ilubli. The area of tho villages of this block is 
40,177 acres or sixty-threo square miles, and the i)opulation is 2193 
or 34'8 to the scpiare mile. Tins very low pressure of population 
is duo to the fact that about 37,000 acres or about ninety per 
cent of the whole aro forest land. On the arable area the 
pressure of the population is 438-6 to tho square mile. Tho 
abundant rainfall enables all the villages to grow excellent rice, 
and, in the lower rice lands, sugarcane can bo raised in rotation 
with rice every third year. None of the.se villages are distant from 
largo markets or from communications. The most ont-of-tho way is 
not more than five miles either from tho town of Yellapur or from 
Kumta-Hubli high-road. Most of tho 339 acres of garden are very 
superior. Many cocoa palms and betel plantations have 800 to 1000 
trees to the acre. Topper vinos are commonly trained up the betel 
stems and in some? gardens cardamoms ai’o grown. Tho highest 
acre rates were fixed at £1 8,s. for garden land, 8s. to 10s. for rieo 
land, and Is. l|s. lbs. and lf.s. for dry-crop laud. Tho ro.sult of 
the survey measurement was to sliow 2591 acres under tillage, not 
2055 as entered in tho former returns. The ro.sult of tho settle¬ 
ment was £0 raise the assessment from £648 to £917, that is an 
increase of £209 or forty-one percent. Rroni the extreme inequality 
of the old assessm(int this increase Avas very unevenly distributed. 
Even in neighbouring villages there was a marked difference. The 
village of Joglepal showed an incrca.so of 12‘5 per cent, its neighbour 
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Ambgaiim an increase of 232 per cent, Snknsarlialli an increase of 
125'8 per cent, and Tutgar of only 8'3 per cent. 

Tbo fifth block of sixteen villages wliicb were settled in 1879-80 
bas an area of 40,673 acres or sixty-three square miloa and a popula¬ 
tion of only 1288 or twenty to the square railed The scantiness of the 
population is due to the fact that 38,100 acres or ninety-two percent 
of the area was under forest. The pressure on the 2513 arable acres 
was 321 to tho square mile. The sixteen villages of this block are 
mixed with and border on the twenty-four pillages settled in 1872 
and the sixteen settled in 1878. Most of tho tillage is in the 
magnificent Sahyadri forests. Itice and garden produce are the 
staple crops, sugarcane being grown in a tbree-yoar rotation with 
rico in the lower lauds. The garden cultivation, particularly in the 
villages near the Sahyadris, is specially excellent. The garden crops 
are betel-palms not unfreqnently one tbousand full-grown trees to 
the acre, some cocoti-palms, the black pepper vine wbich is commonly 
trained up the betel stems, and cardamoms and plantains which 
arc grown under and between the palms. These gardens are always 
in deep moist valleys between bills covered with evergreen forest. 
Many of them are so moist as to want little watering; the rest 
are watered from streams which run throughout the year. Most of 
the gardens are owned by Bavig Brahmans, who bring labour from 
the coast and live in their gardens all tho year round, isolated, and 
often in most feverish places, d’he highest survey acre rates were 
fixed at £1 8,s'. for garden land, 8s. to 10s. for rice land, and Is. to 
1 |s. for dry-crop laud. 'The result of the survey measurements 
was to show that 2160 acres were under tillage instead of the 1483 
which were entered in the former records. Tho now I’ates raised 
the assessment from £414 to £884, an increase of £470 or 113’5 per 
cent. In addition to the largo area of cncrofichment which the 
survey measurements brought to light, the lands of eight of the 
villages belonged to the Ilonfili monastery and had before been 
assessed at specially easy rates. Tlie survey raised the assessment 
in those villages from £47 to £170. In tho remaining eight 
villages tho increase under the new assessment varied from sixty- 
seven to 277 per cent. One of tho most marked cases of increase 
was the village of Arb.ail, the assessment of which was raised from 
£48 to £116. Tho village of Arbail is tho great halting place for 
carts coming from and going to Kumta and Karwar hy the Arbail 
pass. It bad oiglity-six acres of excellent cocoanut and betolnut 
gardens, besides 270 acres of good rico land in much of which 
sugarcane was grown. The old assessment barely gave Is. the acre 
all round on rice land and 8s. tho acre on garden land. 

Tho sixth block of twenty-four villages, with an area of about 
fifty-five square miles and a population of 320U or fifty-eight to the 
square mile, were settled in 1880-81.® Most of the villages lie to the 
west of Yollapur on the slopes or at tho foot of tho Rahyadris. About 
oleven-twolfths of the area was under forest. Rice was the staple 
grain and rdgi wa,B the only dry-crop. The gardens contained betel- 


* Survey Report, 341 of 13th April 1880. “ Survey Report, 2G6 of 23rd March 1881. 
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palmsj cardamoms, pepper, and cocoanuts. TliO gardens were 
exceedingly good, the great obstacle to cultivation being the want 
pf labour. The climate i.s Iv verish and trying to strangers. The 
highest survey acre rates were fixed at JE1 4 a-. and £1 Sa. for 
gardoTis, 7.S'. 8,s. and 9s. for rice land, and lj.v. for dry-crop land. 
The survey ineasurc nont raised the occupied area from 8235 to 5179 
acres, and the settlement raised the aases.sment from £1084 to 
£1784, that is an increase of £G50 or 69'96 per cent. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 3(5,814 people, 31,545 or 
86'8C per cent Hindus; 8440 or 9‘48 per cent 1V1 iisalman.s ; 1322 
or 3-04 per cent Christians ; and one Jew. The details of the Hindu 
castes are, 02 20 Brahmans ; 403 Vauis, 287 Lingayats, 237 Nfirvekfir 
Vfinis, 108 Mallavs, S3 Komtigs, 75 Telugu Viiuis, and 40 Lhd Vanis, 
ti'aders aud merchants; 4831 Maiiithas and 85 Rajputs, warlike 
classes; 2305 Kuub s, 1238 Kare Vakkals, 1238 Panchamsalis, 635 
Halvakki Vakkals, 477 Sudira, 223 Gam Vakkals, 108 Jains, 84 
Padtis, 03 Chotris, 50 Malis, and 43 Ghadis or soothsayers, husband¬ 
men ; 607 Sonars, gold and silver smiths ; 238 Loluli-s, blacksmiths; 
121 Sutars, carpoutesrs; 103 Kumbaivs, potters ; 87 Shimpis, tailors; 
66 Jingars, saddle-makers; 28 Gaundis, masons; 191 3’elis, oilmen ; 
143 Patsalis, silk-co.'-d makers; 789 Komarpaika, 494Halepaiks,and 
460 Bhandaris, palin-tappera ; 027 Dliangars, shcplicrds; 507 Gaulis, 
cowherds; 114 Golhu'.s, cowkeepers; 523 Kabhers, 34 Khdrvi.s, 28 
Bhois, 20 Ambigs, and 18 Harkantrns, fishermen; 476 Sappaligs, 
894 Manga, 259 Koravs, and 78 Haller Vajantris, musicians ; 
521 Baudis, servants; 478 Parit.s, washermen; 302 Devlis, temple 
attendants; 101 Hajams, barbers; 300 Lainbdnis, carriers ; 1504 
Vadd.ars, eai-th-workor.s; 198 Burnds, basket-weavers ; 149 

Kfithkaris, catechu-niakors ; 514 Jogis aud 80 Gosdvis, beggars; 78 
Ohamgara, shoemakers ; 5 Dhors, tanners ; 007 Bods or Talvdrs, 492 
Mhars, 480 Chchalvddis, and 11(1 llaslars, depressed classes. 

Sirsi, to the south-east of Karvvar, is bounded on the north by 
Yellapur, on tlio cast by Sorab in Mnisur and Hiiugal in Dharwar, 
on the south by Sor ib and part of SiddApur and Kumta, and on 
the west by Arikola and Kumta. It contains 299 villages with an 
area of about 779 .scpiare miles, a population of 02,400 or 80'10 to the 
square mile, and a yearly laud revenue of £17,176 (Rs. 1,71,760). 

The east of the sub-divi- icn, though here and there crossed by 
low hills, for Kauara, is comparatively level. Near tho centre tho 
surface is broken by frequent ranges of hills, which become steeper 
towards the Sahyadris in the west. 'J'ho neighbourhood of the 
Sahyadris and tho country as far oast as the middle of tho sub¬ 
division is covered with trees. Further oast, except some scattered 
evergreen patehes, tho forest hecom(!S gradually thinner and the 
trees more stunted. Especially near tho Hahyadris is a large area 
of unusually rich garden land in deep moist valleys between hills 
covered by evergreen forests. 

During the hot weather and the rains tho air is cool, pleasant, 
and fairly healthy, but between October and March it is very 
feverish. Tho rainfall is much heavier in the west than in tho east. 
At Sirsi, which is aliout the centre of the sub-division, during the ton 
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years ending 1879 the rainfall varied from 64-82 inches in 1871 to 
11012 iuehes in 1874, and averaged 8'3-85 indies. 

There are many mountain torrents some of which last throughout, 
the year, hut, except the Varda which flows along the south-oftst 
border, and the Tadri which has its source near Sirsi, there are no 
rivers of any size. Villnges are well supplied with ponds and wells 
and scarcity cither of drinking w-ater or of water for the fields is 
unknown. 

In the centre of the sub-division the soil is red and grows darker 
towards tho oast; the .soil in the valleys is a rich loam. The staple 
crops arc rice, Tailli, vincf, sugarcane, tirid, Bengal gram, and 
castor-oil seed. The gai-deii products are botolnuts, cardamoms, 
cocoanutSj and black pepjier. 

According to the 1881-82 returns, tho farm .stock included 
6634 ploughs, 1403 carts, 22,947 bullocks, 24,566 cow,s, 86U6 ahe- 
butfidoes, 8578 he-bnffaloo.s, 77 horses, and 1017 sheep and goat.s. 

Of the 295 villages of Sirsi, 201 w-ere settled botw-eeu 1809 and 
1881. Tho survey rctm-ns show that the.so villages have 53,257 
arable occupied a.ud unoccupied acres, as.sossed at £11,062. The 
survey measurements raised tho area under tillage from 29,715 to 
44,(507 acres; and tho settlement increased the assessment from 
£7502 to £10,567, an increase of £3065 or 40-85 per cent. The 
higlie.st survey acre rates vary from £1 4«. to £1 8s. in garden 
laud, from 8s. to lO.s. in rice land, and from l^s. to 2s. in dry-crop 
land. The details are; 
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Tbe first block of .sixty-four villages wo’th an area of 22,859 acres 
was settled in 1869-70.^ Tho villages of this block begin from the 
extreme south-east corner of North Kanara and run along the 
Dliarwar frontier to Maisur. To tho east, tho country is compara¬ 
tively open and well peopled and several fair market towns are' 
within easy reach. The high-road from Hubli to Sirsi and 
Kinnta passes two to three miles north-east of some of these 
villages. In the south they are crossed by tbe made-road from the 
market town of Banavasi to Sirsi, and the western villages are within 
two to four miles of tho towm of Sirsi. Tho rice lands for the most 


^ Survey l{ci>ort, 1358 ol (Jtli December 1871. 
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part depend on the rainfall which either falls direct on the land or 
more often is led by small watercourses from higher ground. In 
these villages are the hetelnut and spice gardens, the most valuable 
branch of cultivation in West Sirsi. The result of the settlement 
was to raise the assessment from £2300 to £3319 or an increase of 
44'30 per cent. The highest survey acre rates are, £1 4s. for garden 
lands, 9s. and 10s. for rice land, and l|s. and 2s. for dry-crop land. 
Fifteen of the villages have /Mns or groves generally close to the 
villages with wild palm trees whose juice is tapped, a little wild 
pepper, coffee, and other minor forest products. Some of these 
groves were regularly occupied and entered as part of an estate, 
varg or Icluda, at a fixed asssoasment; others were unoccupied. The 
assessment of all tliesa groves was revised according to their area 
and the numher of produce-giving trees they contained. The 
area of the occupied groves was 2GT4 acres and the assessment 
was raised from £31 to £56 (Its. 310-Rs. 500), and the area of the 
unoccupied groves was 613 acres. These, which were formerly 
unassessed, now bear an assessment of £21 (R8.240). 

The second block of thirty-nine villago.s, with an area of 31,423 
and a population of 4807, wore brought under suiwcy settlement in 
1872-73.^ These villages lie close to the west of the sixty-four 
villages settled in 1809-70. The high-road from Huhli to Sirsi and 
Kumta crosses most of tho villages and in Sirsi and Banavdsi they 
have two convenient markets. This tract is essentially a rice and 
garden country, betel and cocoa pal ms and black pepper all growing 
to perfection. Some of the gardens are watered from ponds ; in 
others of the Ijcst and lowe,sfc placed, tho natural moisture is enough 
without any watering, ^’he only dry-crop gi’aiu which is much grown 
is rdcji, and kuUi, til, sesamum, and castor-oil seed are grown in 
small quantities. The rainfall is abundant, the direct supply in 
some cases being sufficient for the growth of rice. In low moist 
places and under ponds sugarcane is raised in rotation with rice. 
The result of tlui settlement was to rai.so the assessment from £752 
to £1547 or an increase of 105'71 per cent. The highest acre rates 
are, £1 8#. for garden land, t)s. and lOs. for rice laud, and Ifs. for 
dry-crop land. 

The third block of twenty-nine villages, with an area of 41,905 
acres or sixty-five square miles, of which only 2250 acres or 3'5 
square miles were cultivated, and a population of 1318 or twenty to 
the square mile, was settled iu 1877-78.^ The villages lie to the 
north of the second block and are within tho limits of the foro.st. 
The people are f(3w, the forest area is large, tho climate is unhealthy, 
and the outlet for produce is fair. Excellent crops are raised 
chiefly by Havig Brahmans. The garden lands are of a very high 
quality, as garden cultivation improves towards tho forest and 
towards tho moist west. TJie result of the settlement was to raise 
the assessment from £220 to £493, an increase of 118'14 per cent. 
The highest survej' acre rates arc, £1 8s. for garden land, 8s. for rice 
land, and 1 ^s. for dry-crop land. 
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' Survey Report, 02 of 21st Jany. 1S73. ® Survey Report, 417 of 20th April 187S. 
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The fourth block of thirteen villages, including the town of Sirsi, 
with an area of 12,7dd acres, and a population of 5925, was settled 
in 1879-80.1 Rice is tlie staple crop j sugarcane is frequently 
grown in rice lands, and the gardens particularly in the west are 
unusually rich. The result of the settlement was to raise the 
assessmont from £543 to £818, an increase of 50’64 per cent. The 
highest survey acre rates are, £1 Hs-. [or garden land, 8s. 9s. and 10s, 
for rice land, and 1^.?. Ifs. and 2s. for dry-crop land. 

The fifth block of fifty-six villages, with an area of 71,G87 acres, 
was settled in 1880-81.® The villagc.s are mixed with or near those 
settled in former years. Rice is the chief grain produce, and sugar¬ 
cane is to some extent raised in the lower rice lands in occasional 
rotation wdth rice; the only important dry-crop is rdyi. In the 
gardens the betel palm is reared to great perfection, as many as a 
thousand trees being often found in a single acre. The high-road 
leading from Hubli by Sirsi and the Devimani pas.s to Kumta, 
crosses the southern villages, and the high-road from Sirsi to 
YelMpur passes through the northern villages. Rice and betolnuts, 
the chief export.able produce, arc, as a rule, fetched from the villages 
by travelling dealers who often work in connection with a town 
moneylender. I'he result of the survey settlement was to raise the 
assessmont from £3680 to £4390 or an increase of 19‘29 per cent. 
The highest survey acre rates are £1 Ss. for garden land, 8s. and 9s. 
for rice land, and l^s. and Ifs. for dry-crop land. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 62,400 people, 58,962 or 
94‘49 per cent Hindus; 2(581 or 4’29 per cent Musalrnans ; and 
757 or T21 per cent Christians, The details of the Hindu castes 
are, 15,190 Brdhmans; 1203 Mallavs, 1088, Lingdyats, 1050 V^nis, 
341 Telugu Viinis, 163 Komtig.s, 29 Gujarat Vdnis, and 19 Lad 
Vanis, traders and merchants ; 3413 Marathds and 56 Rajputs, 
warlike classes; 3842 Kare "Valckals, 1517 Kunbia, 951 Gam 
Vakkals, 799 Nadors, 569 Arers, 527 Kot Vakkals, 456 
Panchamsalis, 342 Hanbars, 273 Walls, 251 Jains, 206 Sadars, 
156 Sudirs, 90 Noubars, 89 Pudtis, 79 Clietris, and 9 Ghadis, husband¬ 
men; 1222 Sonars, gold and silver smith.s ; 607 Sntars, carpenters; 
324 Kumbars, potters; 210 Shimpis, tailors; 102 Lohars, black¬ 
smiths; 54 KdaJrs, coppersmiths; 32 Jin gars, saddle-makers; 27 
Ganndis, masons; 147 Tolis, oilmen ; 35 PadmasJlis, .shopkeepers ; 
8845 Halepaiks, 314 Bhandaris, and 115 KoraJrpJiks, palm-tappers ; 
439 Dhangars, shepherds; 104 Gollars, cowkeepera; 70 Gaulis, 
cowherds; 553 Kabhers, 323 Bhois, 179 Mogers, 117 Kharvis, 55 
Ambigs, and 45 Harkantras, fishermen; 657 Devdigs, 316 Haller 
VhjantriSj and 81 Koravs, musicians; 1697 Parits, washermen; 
885 Bandis, servants; 129 Hajatns, barbers; 85 Devils, temple 
attendants; 323 Lambanis, carriers ; 70 Korebarus, cattle-breeders; 
688 Vaddars, earth-workers; 132 Buruds,basket-weavers; 361 Jogis 
and 144 Dasas, beggars ; 661 Chanigars, shoemakers ; 3578 Mhars, 
1078 Clichalvadis, 641 Mukris, 505 Haslars, and 307 Beds or TalvArs, 
depressed classes. 


* Survey Eeport, 341 of 13th April 1S80. 


“ Survey lleport, 462 of Slat May 1881. 
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Sidda'pur, in tho sontli-east of tho district, is bounded on the 
north by Sirsi, on tho east by So; dh in Maisnr, on the south by 
Sugar in Maisur, and on the west by Honavar and Knmta. It 
contains ninety-five; villages with an area of 239 square miles, a popu¬ 
lation of 35,G53 or 149'19 to the square mile, and a yearly laud 
revenue of £9054 (Rs. 90,540). 

Siddflpur is covered with hills in the west, which in the south¬ 
west are thickly wocxled and in the north-west are bare. The 
valleys among the western hills are generally full of gardens. The 
centre of the sub-division is a series of low hills crossed by rich 
valleys and many unfailing streams. To tho east tho hills are few 
and the country strocclie.s in wide plains which are fairly wooded and 
in parts dotted with sugarcane and rice-lields; tho extreme south¬ 
east is hilly and thickly wooded, mostly with evergreen forests. 

Except in the west, where fever prevails during the later rains 
and tho cold weather, tho sub-divi.siou is fairly healthy and during 
the hot months tho climate is agreeable. At tho station of Siddapur 
in the centre of the suh-division, during tho ton years ending 1879, 
the rain return.s show a fall varying from 73'76 in 1876 to 116‘60 in 
1873, and averaging 9.5'62 inches. 

The Baharang'i or Shirdvati, which flows along the southern 
boundary, is joined by four or five streams before at Kodkani it 
leaps over a cliff estimated to be 800 feet high. After leaving 
Kodkaui it flows west by Gersappa till it falls into the sea near 
Honavar. The river Hemagaui in the west, which helowtheSahyadris 
is known as Tadri, flows through the villages of Mutali, Balur, and 
Unohali. On its way through the old Bilgi sub-division it is joined 
by several streams and falls into the sea near Gokarn. Tho Varda, 
coming from Miiisur, runs through the village of Balehop towards 
Banavdsi in Sirsi. Those rivers are little used for irrigation. But 
many of the smaller streams are of great value in watering garden 
crops. 

In tho west villages the soil in tho uplands is red and in tho valleys 
is a rich alluvial mould. In the east the soil is red in places, but is 
not very rich, The chief products are in tho rice lands, rice, sugar¬ 
cane, Bengal gram, and hulti ; and in the gardens, betolnuts, pepper, 
cardamoms, betel lc3avo8, lemons, and oranges. 

According to the 1881-82 returns tho agricultural stock included 
3484 ploughs, 412 carts, 10,397 bnllocks, 9931 cows, 4029 she- 
buffaloeSj 884 he-bu£Ealoes, 24 horses, and 1033 sheep and goats. 

Up to the 31st of December 1882 none of the Siddapur villages 
had been brough t under tho survey settlement. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 35,658 people, 34,709 or 
97‘33 per cent Hindus j 1827 or 2‘32 percent Musalmdns j and 122 
or 0'34 per cent Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are, 
9260 Brdbmans; 514 Mallavs, 182 Lingayats, 78 Telugu and 4 
Vaishya Vanis, traders and merchants; 441 Mar5,thd,s, warlike 
classes ; 2795 Karo Vakkals, 1380 Kot Vakkals, 286 GAm Vakkals, 
l70Nador8, 154 Kamtis, 103 Jains, 71 Kunbis, 35 Panchamsdlis, 
and 32 Chetris, husbandmen; 772 Sondrs, gold and silver smiths; 
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486 Kumbiirs, potters; 411 Sutdrs, carpenters; 157 K4s4rsj 
coppersmiths; 87 ShimpiSj tailors ; 32 Gamidis, masons ; 693 Telia, 
oilmen; 29 Patsalis, silk-cord makers; 7233 Halepdiks and 66 
Bhandaria, palm-tappers; 288 Gaulis, cowherds; 89 Dhangarsjc 
shepherds; 25 Gollars, cowkeopers; 367 Bhois, 195 Mogors, 36 
KharviSj and 8 Am bigs, fishormen; 363 Sappaligs, musicians; 1885 
Parita, washermen; 21.5 Bandis, servants; 119 Ila-jams, barbers ; 
14 Dovlis, temple attendants ; 120 Lambanis, carriers ; 21 Korcharus, 
cattle-breeders; 70 Vaddars, earth-workers; 63 Buruds, basket- 
weavers; 171 Jogis and 30 Daaas, beggars; 183 Chamgars, shoe¬ 
makers; 2879 Mhars, 1398 Haslars, 467 Mnkris, and 197 Chohal- 
vddis, depressed classes. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PLACES OF INTEREST.* 

ina'shi, or the Sin-destroyor, at the mouth of the Tadri 
rivei. about three miles south-east of Gokarn, is said to be one of 
the oldest Havig settlements in North Kd,nara. It has temples of 
Kdmeahvar Mahddov and of Gaapati.^ The river at Aghndshi is 
considered so holy as to cleanse from the deadliest sins. 

Aligaddo, a small village on the left mouth of the KAlinadi, 
whichj with the village lands of BM, Boitkul, KJtjubdg, Kodib^g, and 
Konai form the modern town of Kdrwd,r, is of interest as it seems to 
be the origin of AligSj one of the Portuguese names for the Kdlinadi. 
In 1514 the Portuguese traveller Barbosa mentions the Aliga as the 
river which separates the kingdom of Deccani that is Bijdpur from 
the kingdom of Narsinga that is Vijayanagar. At its mouth was 
the fort of Cintacola that is Chitakul or Saddshivgad.® In 1580 Do 
Barros describes Kdnara as beginning at a river called the Aliga 
which runs west from the Sahyadris, where was a fortress called 
Sintacora which jutted out opposite the island of Anjidiv.^ The 
latest known appearance of the namo Aliga is in a German Atlas 
dated 1753.® In other Portuguese works of the sixteenth century 
the Kdlinadi is also called the river of Chitikul® and the river 
named Cintacora.'* On the coast of Western India it was usual then 
as it still is to call tidal rivers by the name of the chief place of trade 
on their banks,® 

Anjidiv Island,® in north latitude 14'’ 44' and east longitude 
74° 10', with in 1872 a population of 527 Portuguese Christians, 


> This chapter owes much to additions made by Mr, E. B. Candy, C, S., and 
Mr. P. P. De Souza, Assistant Master KArwdr School. 

^ The legend is that K4m, the Indian Cupid, whom Shiv had burnt for exciting 
lust, could not enter Cokarn in his aeoursed state. Ho therefore set up a ling at 
Aghn^shi, and Shiv being pleased, brought down the Ganges, the modern Aghnfishini 
or Tadri, in which Cupid bathed, purified himself, and entered Gokarn. 

’Stanley’s Barbosa, 78. * Decadas, 1-2, 293. * Stanley’s Barbosa, 78note 1. 

“Subsidios, II. 246-218. ’’ Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama, 242. 

’ Compare in the sixteenth century the river of Chitikul, the river of Ankola, the 
river of Mirzi, and the river of Kombatera or Eumta (SuWdios, 11. 246-248) ; and 
at present the K4rw4i‘ river, the Ankola river, the Hon4var river, and the Gersappa 
river. 

® Much of this account is taken from an article by Dr. Gerson da Cunha in the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, XI. 288-310. The name 
Anjidiv is of doubtful cjrigin. According to one account it is Adyadv^a or the Early 
Island i according to a second it is A jyadvipa or the Island of Clarified-butter; 
according to a third, Anjedvijpa or the Five Islands ; and according to a fourth it is 
^ddvipa or the Island of the goddess Aja. It is said to have been called the early 
island because it was in existence before Parashur&m reclaimed the Konkan from ths 

B 816-32 
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lies five miles south-west of Kd,rw5,r and two miles from the 
mainland almost immediately opposite the village and port of 
Binghi. The island belongs to the Portuguese. It is irregular in 
shape, about a mile from north to south and one-sixth of a mi 
from east to west. The south-wo.st and west of the i.sla 
steep and rugged and the approach is so rocky as to be 
to all kinds of vessels. A small cove in the middle of 
or landward face, in about twenty feet of water, gives anchorage 
to vessels of as much as 1000 tons burden. It also servos as a 
shelter for native craft during heavy northerly or westerly galea. 
The strait or channel between Anjidiv and the mainland is safe 
for ships, being six to seven fathoms deep, without shoals or rocks. 
Close to the outside of the island the depth of water is ten to twelve 
fathoms. To the east of Anjidiv, near the Kdrwar coast, are two 
rocky islets which, with another about four miles to the south-east, 
make a fairly good roadstead where if necessary a ship may find 
shelter during the south-west monsoon.^ The rocks of the island 
are granite and laterito mixed with fine red earth. Its western or 
sea side is barren and rocky, but the cast or landward side is 
enriched with cocoa-palm groves and groups of mango, jack, custard- 
apple, orange, and lemon trees. From the Karwar coast the remains 
of ramparts, a few white houses, and two churches showing among 
the lofty palms, make tho view of tho island picturesque and 
interesting. The air is sickly and the people suft'er from fever. 
The island was fortified by tho Portuguese in 1505, and again in 
1682.2 fpije present fort, which was l)uilt in 1682 and, on the whole, is 
in fair repair, is a large four-sided building with five bastions. The 
wall is of stone and mortar and is provided with battlements and 
embrasures or gun-openings. There are casemates under tho ramparts, 
and some of the eastern and southern bastions are furnished with 
orillons or projecting towers. There is a balcony for the guard, a 
large powder-room, a magazine for ammunition and provisions, 
a mansion for the governor, a house for tho gatekeeper, a major’s 
house, two redoubts, five bastions named Francisco, Antonio, 
Conceicao, Diamante, and Lumbreira, three batteries named Ponta 
de Dentro, Peca, and Fontainhas, and several small buildings. The 
entrance gate leads to a courtyard, and within the fort is a pond of 
spring water. 

In 1872 within tho fortress there were 527 people and 147 houses. 
All are Roman Catholic Christians. The parish church, which is in 
fair repair, is dedicated to Nossa Senhora das Brotas. Most of the 


sea; and it is said to have been called the clarified-butter island because it supplied 
Parashurjlm with clarified butter for a horse-sacrifice. The five islands, which was the 
popular derivation among the early Portuguese (Cnstanheda [1508] in Kerr’s Voyages, 
II. 387 ; Barros [1070] in Vasco da (lama’s Three Voyages, 244 ;and Delia Valle [1623] 
Vi.aggii, II. 180), is from anje the Tulav for five, the five islands being Anjidiv, 
Devgad or Oyster Rocks, Kurmagad, Dukrio, and (Ihipigad or Mh4r, the last a small 
rock to the south of Devgad. The goddess Aja, who according to the fourth 
account gave her name to the island, is said to have fled from it to Ankola when 
the Arabs destroyed her temple. 

^ Jour. B. B, K. A. Soc. XI. 288 ; Taylor’s Sailing Directory, I. 397. 

* See below page 256. 
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people are descended from the Portuguese garrison and the Portuguese 
convicts from Goa, Daman, and Din, who, during the eighteenth 
century were conhned in the island. Almost the whole population is 
settled on the eastern shore. They make their living by growing 
cocoa-palms and by fishing, large numbers of fish being caught, dried, 
and sent' for sale to the mainland. The women spin cotton thread 
and yarn, and knit cotton socks which are much valued and fetch 8s. 
to 11s. (Its. 4-Rs. 54) a dozen, which roughly represents about one 
month’s knitting. The island has no rice-land, the little rice that is 
needed for local use being brought from the mainland. About twenty 
years ago a small crop of rdgi used to be raised, but it has been 
discontinued from want of labour. A contraband trade in cheap 
European wines and spirits and in Goa salt used to be carried on 
between Anjidiv and Binghi on the mainland, but within the past 
few years this smuggling has been put down. 

During the first years after the arrival of the Portuguese in India 
(1500-1510), before they gained Goa, they set groat store on Anjidiv 
as a station for repairing and watering their ships.^ After the 
capture of Goa in 1510 Anjidiv ceased to have any importance to 
the Portuguese. It remained almost deserted till in 1682 a fort 
was built, and the island made one of the pleasantest Portuguese 
fortifications in India. Apparently about this time it had a 
population of over 600 of whom about 200 were the garrison, with a 
commandant, a quartermaster, an adjutant, and a surgeon. There 
was a Jesuit seminary and college and a Portuguese school. The 
church of Bt. Brotas had throo resident priests and the church of 
Our Lady of Dolor had one. A malarious fever broke out some 
time in the seventeenth century and greatly thinned the population, 
some of whom sought refuge in Panjirn in Goa, where there is a 
settlement still known as Anjidiv. In the eighteenth century the 
island is chiefly noticed as a convict station.® Tho present strength of 
the garrisoQ is six sepoys under a native subaltern from Goa on £3 
(Rs. 30) a month. The two churches are still in fair repair though 
much neglected. 
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The island is supplied with water from two ponds. One near the 
middle of the island is about thirty feet square, but its water is 
unwholesome and is not used for drinking. On a slope about 200 
yards to the west of this pond a natural spring flows throughout the 
year into a granite cistern about throe feet in diameter. Besides the 
cistern, churches, and fort, the only objects of interest are two old 
and ruinod enclosures, one at the north and the other at tho south 
tjnd of the island. According to the local story these enclosures Englkh Qrcsvtt, 
contain the graves of the 381 Englishmen of the first Bombay 
Army who died on the island in 1663 and 1664. In one of the 
enclosures a broken pillar perhaps marks the grave of the general. 

Sir Abraham Shipman,® who died on the 5th of April 1664. 

Anjidiv seems to be the island of the Aigidioi, mentioned by the HUtory^ 
Egyptian geographer Ptolemy (A.r>.150) and by the Greek author 


• Seo below page 253. 


* See below page 257. 


® Sea below page 256. 
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of tlie Periplus (a.d. 247).^ As in later times, Anjidiv was probably 
important to the Greek traders because of its unfailing spring of 
good water and its suitableness as a place of call for vessels trading 
between the Red Sea and the Malabdr Coast. No other reference to 
Anjidiv has been traced till, in 1342, the African traveller Ibn Batata 
passed from Sinddbur, apparently Chitakul near Saddshivgad, to a 
smaller island near the mainland, in which was a temple, a grove, 
and a pond of water. Ibn Batuta landed on the island and saw a 
Jogi marked with the signs of religious warfare, leaning against the 
wall of a temple between two idols. Ibn Batuta spoke to him, but 
he gave no answer. Ho looked about to see what the Jogi lived on j 
the Jogi shouted and a cocoanut fell on him. Ibn Batuta offered 
him money j the Jogi refused it and in return threw him ten rupees 
or dinarft. Ibn Batuta asked him what he worshipped. He looked 
to the sky and then towards the west, apparently meaning that he 
worshipped the sun and the sea. But Ibn Batuta, like a pious 
Musalmdn, claimed him as a brother believer, explaining that the Jogi 
looked to heaven to show that he worshipped Allah and that he 
looked to the west to show that he worshipped the temple of Mecca 
and believed in Muhammad the Prophet of God.® During the 
fifteenth century, in the development of the Arab and Egyptian trade 
between the Red Sea and the Malabitr Coast, Anjidiv became a place 
of call for the Red Sea traders, who stopped to take wood and 
water,* and, at a later date (1554), Sidi Ali Kapodhan says that in 
the Arab voyages the first land sighted from Aden to Malabar was 
Azadiv.^ Before the close of the fifteenth century the Arabs had 
ruined the Hindu temple and built a magnificent stone conduit to 
lead the water from the stone cistern in the upper part of the island, 
mentioned by Ibn Batuta, to the shore for the convenience of ships.® 
According to Castauheda the Moors of Mecca had treated the people 
of Anjidiv, who were idolators belonging to the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar or Narsinga, so badly that they abandoned the island. 
Castanheda says the Moors destroyed several fine temples and other 
buildings; they probably used the stones in making the noble 
aqueduct which supplied the shipping with water.® 

On the 24th of September 1498, Vasco da Gama, the Admiral of the 
first Portuguese fleet, anchored at Anjidiv on his way from Kalikat 
to Europe, because he was told the island had good water.’^ The 
island is described as thickly wooded with two free stone cisterns, 

’ McCrindle’s Periplus, 130 ; Bertins’ Ptolemy, 213. The text of Ptolemy seems to 
make the island of the Aigidioi one of the Milldivs. But it can hardly be different 
from the place of the same name mentioned in the Periplus as on the coast near 
Naoura or Hondvar. See above p. 48 note 3. 

^ Lee’s Ibn Batuta, 164-165; Yule’s Cathay, IT. 415-416. Ibn Batata’s Sindapur 
may possibly be SiddliApur an old city close to the more modern Kadvdd. See 
below Siddhdpnr. 

^ Cabral in Da Cunha’a Anjediva: Jour. Bom. Br. Eoy. As. Soc. XI. 296. 

* Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, V-2, 458. 

* Castera and De Barros in DaCunha’s Anjediva, Jour. B. B. Roy. As. Soo, XI. 295. 
Castera calls the aqueduct an ancient and superb work, and DeBarros suggests that it 
was made by some powerful prince. The nature of the work and the absence of any 
reference to it in Ibn Batata suggest that it was niade by the Moors of Mecca in the 
latter part of the fourteenth or during the fifteenth century. 

6 Castanheda in Kerr's Voyages, 11. .386-387. 

^ Castanheda in Kerr, 11. 386 ; Mickle’s Lusiad, I. xcili. 
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one of them six feet deep fed with excellent spring water. 
Except on great days, when Hindns came to worship three black 
stones, there were no people on the island; only a beggar, a Jogi, 
who liyed in a stone grotto and ate food and rice given him by 
passing ships. In a recess in the chancel of a beautiful stone-built 
but ruined temple, which was thatched with straw and palm loaves, 
were three black stones in charge of the Jogi. Vasco da Gama 
spent twelve days at Anjidiv cleaning and repairing the bottoms 
of his ships, taking water and fuel, and laying in stores of figs, 
cocoanuts, and fowls which ho was able to buy at the rate of three 
for a penny (six foi- a vintem)} While at Anjidiv Vasco da Gama 
received an embassy of twelve well-dressed men who came in two 
boats from the maiidand and said they had been sent by their chief 
with a supply of sugarcanes. One day a swift boat passed the fleet 
and an old man in the boat hailed the Portuguese in the Castilian 
tongue. The stranger was asked to come on board the admiral’s 
ship, and Da Gama, who suspected treachery, put him to the torture, 
and found that he had come with some vessels-of-war from the 
Bijapur governor of Goa in the hope of surprising and securing the 
Portuguese fleet. This man, though the accounts vary, apparently 
was a Jew. He was taken to Eui’ope by the Portuguese, became a 
Christian under the name of Gasper da Gama, and was afterwards 
of much service to the Portuguese.* The Portuguese were delighted 
with Anjidiv. During their early voyages, before they were estab¬ 
lished at Goa, both on coming out and on their return from the 
Malabdr ports, their ships stopped at Anjidiv to repair and lay in a 
supply of drinking water.^ The fondness of the early Portuguese 
for the island, and perhaps the fame of the neighbouring dancing- 
girls of Goa and Kdnara, make it probable that Anjidiv is Camoens’ 
(1517-1579) Floating Island which Venus prepared as a resting-place 
for her beloved Portuguese.^ On tho 7th of August 1500, Cabral, the 


' Castaulieda in Krrr a Voyagea, II. 386 ; Gasper Correa’s Three Voyages of Vasco 
da Gama, 238; and Do Barros, I, Pt. ii. 256, inl)a Cunha’s Anjediva, Jour. Bom, Br. 
Boy. As, Soo. XI. 296. 

“ Details are given in the History Chapter. Compare Da Cunha’s Anjediva in Jour. 
B. B. B. A. Soc. XI. 29(i-297 ; Kerr’s Voyages, II. 388, 390 ; Three Voyages of Vasco 
da Gama, 244-252. “ Kerr’s Voyages, II, .386, 405,429, 456. 

* Lusiad, Canto IX. That Anjidiv was Camociis’ Isle of Love has been suggested 
by Castera (1735), who thought the fancy of making it a Floating Island had its 
origin in Tiinmaya’s device of apjji oaching tho Portuguese by covering his vessels with 
boughs and leaves (ssiO above p. 101). Mickle (Lusiad, 11. 325, 352 - 361) seems to doubt 
whether the Island of Venus had any original among the islands of the ludiau Soa. 
It may well be that Caatera’s explanation of tho Floating Island is fanciful. But the 
care with which Canioeiis gives the history of Da G.ama’3 dangers .and escape from 
K.alikat, and then dcseribca, exactly as it happened, how joyful in their cscalie from 
treacherous Kalikat the leaders of the Meet, with earnest eyes sfiiiglit cape or bay, 
for long was yet their watery way, sought cape or isle from whenee their boats 
might bring the healthihi bounty of the crystal spring. They saw the floating verdure 
of the Isle of Love, and smoothly led o’er furrowed tide, right to the isle of joy the 
vessels guide, entering the hay, a safe retreat, where not a blast might shake its flutter¬ 
ing pinions o’er the silent lake (Mickle’s Lusiad, II. 325-326). Considering how closely 
these lines of Camoens’ keep to the facts of Da Gama’s voyage there seems no reason 
to doubt that it was tlie thankfulness of Da Gama’s fleet in such a god-sent island as 
Anjidiv, with its peaceful harbour, kindly penple, palm groves, and beautiful water 
and perhaps the rei^els of the more secure sailors of future voyages, that suggested to 
Camoens to turn Anjidiv into an Island of Love. Though Anjidiv may be the his- 
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commander of the second Portuguese fleet, landed at Anjidiv, and 
on tho 20th of August the whole of hia crew confessed and received 
the sacrament.^ In November 1501 Anjidiv was visited by John 
de Nueva who commanded tho third Portuguese voyage.® In 
August 1502 Da Gama's second fleet, which was scattered in a storm 
off D4bhol in Hatnagiri, came together at Anjidiv. While they were 
at tho island two great barges, or, according to Faria, eight rowing 
boats linked together and covered with boughs so as to look like a 
floating island, came near the Portuguese ships hoping to surprise 
them. The Portuguese were warned by the Jew Gasper and drove 
off their assailants with heavy loss. These craft belonged to the 
Hindu corsair Timma or Timmaya of HonAvar who afterwards proved 
so useful an ally to the Portuguese.® In 1503, after much trouble 
and danger, stress of weather forced two Portuguese squadrons to 
spend tho south-west monsoon (June-Novembor) at Anjidiv, where 
they .suffered severely from scarcity of provisions.^ About this 
time the Italian traveller Varthcma (1503-1508) came from Bhatkal 
to what he calls the island of Ansodiva and describes as inhabited 
by Moors and pagans. It was half a mile from the mainland, and 
twenty miles round; tho air was not good, neither was the place 
fertile. There was an excellent port between the island and the 
mainland, and it was well supplied with water.® In 1505, Dom 
Francisco d’Almeida., the first T’ortuguese viceroy, was ordered by 
the king of Portugal to fortify Anjidiv, because of its favourable 
situation about the middle of tho coast, which, besides affording 
protection to trade, would secure a supply of water for the 
shipping. On the 13th of September of the same year (1605) 
Almeida laid the foundation stone of the fortress. The want of 
lime and cement on the island made it impossible to build a satis¬ 
factory fort; all that could be dono was to throw up walls of clay 
and stono. According to Portuguese writers, while digging tho 
foundation or quarrying the stones, a number of crosses of blue and 
red wood were found.® One Manuel Pacanha was appointed captain 
with a garrison of eighty men and one galley and two brigantines. 
A factory was established on tho island under Duarte Pereira as chief 
or provost with three clerks and other subordinate officers. While 
Almeida was at Anjidiv ambassadors came from Hondvar bringing 
presents and a friendly message from their chief. Several mer¬ 
chants also waited on Almeida and Moors brought presents from 
Chitakul or Sadashivgad, whore the Bijapur king had lately built a 
fort and garrisoned it with 800 men. About six months after the 
Anjidiv fort was finished, Sabayo, that is Yusuf Adil Shdh (1489- 


torioal origin of the Island of Love Oamoens’ wonderful picture of its beauties has few 
points which can have been taken from the actual Anjidiv. Burton (The Lusi.ids, IV. 
444, 651, 65.3) is probably correct in holding that the richness of the picture owes much 
to Camoena’ knowledge of Zanzibilr and Brazil. The stanzas on the island have been 
well rendered by Mickle (Lusiad, II. 326-351) and by Burton (1880), The Lusiads, 
II. 344-358. 

' Kerr’s Voyages, II. 405. ® Kerr’s Voyages, II. 429. 

s Detiiils are given in the History Chapter, 102-103. Mickle (Lusiad, I. xciii.) place* 
the incident in Da Giima’s first voyage. 

' Kerr’s Voyages, II. 456, 457. ® Badger’s Varthema, 120, 

Mickle’s Lusiad, II, 327 ; Jour. Bom. Br, Eoyal Asiatic Society, XI. 302-303. 
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1510) of Bijapur or his local governor, jealous of the Portuguese 
alliance with Honavar, sent a body of Musalmdns and Hindus with 
a fleet of sixty galleys to attack the fort and capture the garrison, 
^^he Goa force was commanded by a l^ortnguese Christian named 
Anltonio Fernandes who had embraced Islam and taken the name of 
Abdulla. Fernandes succeeded in landing his troops at night and 
in the absence of Almeida and his son. Though taken by surprise, 
Pacanha, the Portuguese captain, knowing that ho could not trust 
to the mud walls of the fort, sallied out and attacked his assailants 
so fiercely that they were forced to retire. Still they succeeded in 
taking a position on a hillock which commanded the fort and their 
artillery caused the Portuguese groat annoyance. In spite of much 
loss and suffering the Portuguese kept up so deadly a fire that the 
enemy dared not attack the fort, and after a blockade of four days 
the assailants withdrew hearing that Almeida was at hand with 
reinforcements. In May 150G, a council was hold at Anjidiv when it 
was resolved that as the rainy season was drawing near and Koohin, 
the head-quarters of the troops, was too distant to afford help, 
Anjidiv would be constantly open to attack. As enough men to 
form a sufficiently strong garrison were not available the forti¬ 
fications were razesd and the island was abandoned.^ In 1508 
there is a reference to the delightful island of Anjidiv,** and in 
1510 the fleet of the great Portuguese general and statesman 
Dalboquerque anchored at Anjidiv.* After 1510, when Portuguese 
power was established in G oa, Anjidiv ceased to bo of any importance, 
and the island was allowed to remain waste. No further European 
reference to it has been traced till, in 1023, tbe Italian traveller 
Della Valle noticed that Anjidiv or the five islands was desolate.** 
About 1658, the Dutch writer Schiiltzon describes the island as 
throughout planted with cocoa-palm.s and celebrated for numerous 
fights between the Portuguese and the Moors.® In 1660, Baldmus 
describes it as full of woods and bush and extraordinarily rich in 
fish.® Under a marriage contract dated tbe 23rd of July 1661, 
as part of the dowry of his sister Katherine, John IV. king of 
Portugal, ceded to the English king Charles II. (1660-1685) the 
island and harbour of Bombay, which the English understood to 
include SMsette and the other islands of the Bombay harbour.’^ A 


1 Jour.B.BJR. A.Soo.XI. 30(i; Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 91; Baldajus in Churchill’s Voyages, 
III. 557 ; Vasco da Gama's Three Voyages, 231, where a saying of Almeida’s is quoted, 
‘ I built the castle of K.'inanvir and dismantled Anjidiv. ’ “ Kerr’s Voyages, VI. H4. 

* Commentaries of Dalboquerque, II. 199-200. ^ Viaggii, IT. 180. 

'Travels (Amsterdam, 1070), 100, 161. 'ChiirehiU's Voyages, III. 557. 

^Bruce (Annals of the East India Company, II. 135-136') gives ,a summary of a 
memorial sent by king Charles to the Portuguese Court complaining of their failure to 
deliver Bombay and its dependencies. The following extract from the Memorial 
has been kindly extracted by Mr. James Douglasfromthe Historical Account of Bombay 
to which Bruce refers as one of his authorities. The extract proves beyond doubt that 
SAlsette was ceded to the English as it was included in a map of the territories to be 
handed over. In the Memorial of 1663 his Majesty very earnestly insisted that not 
only justice should be done on the Vice-King m the Indies who had so falsely and 
unanthoritatively failed in the sun-endcr of the promised land, but that reparation bo 
made for the loss of £100,000 caused by the expedition, and more effectual orders issued 
for the surrender of the said island to the full extent formerly shown to his Majesty in 
the map containing not only Bombay but Silsette and Thilna and so promised to his 
Majesty for the possession of which the troops were yet detained there, suffering much 
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letter was received from tbe Portugiio.so king, dated the 9th of April 
1002, ordering his representative in India to deliver Bombay to the 
English. In March 1602, a fleet of five raco -of-war, under command 
of the Earl of Marlborough, with Sir Abraham Shipman and 500 men 
accompanied by a new Portuguese viceroy, left England for Bombay. 
Part of the fleet reached Bombay in September 1662 and the rest 
in October 1602. The governor of Bassein refused to carry out the 
terms of the agreement. He contended that the island of Bombay 
had alone been ceded, and, on the ground of some alleged irregularity 
in the form of the letters-patent, he refused to give up even Bombay, 
The Portuguese viceroy declined to interfere. Sir Abraham 
Shipman proceeded to Suvali at the mouth of the Tapti, but, as his 
presence caused uneasiness in Surat, he was forced to retire to 
Anjidiv which was then desolate. Here the English troops remained 
for nearly two years, during which time want of supplies and of shelter, 
the unhealthincsa of the climate, and, according to Fryer, their own 
intemperance, caused the death of the general, Sir Abraham Shipman, 
and 381 of the 500 men.^ In November 1664, Sir Abraham’s 
successor Mr. Humphrey Cooke, to preserve the remnant of his 
troops, agreed to accept Bombay without its dependencies. In 
February 1665, when the negotiations for handing it over were 
completed, only 119 Englishmen landed in Bombay.® In 1673, 
Fryer notices Anjidiv as famed for the burial of some hundred 
Englishmen.® In 1082, during the government of the Portuguese 
viceroy, Conde d’Alvor, a new fortress was built on the island, and it 
was made one of the pleasantest Portuguese fortifications in India,^ 
In the same year, Sambhdji, who had quarrelled with the Portuguese, 
dotermiued to take the island, but, in July, before the stormy season 
was over, the Goa Government sent a body of troops to defend it, and 
the Mar4th4s were forced to give up the attempt.® In September, 
by way of retaliation, the Portuguese sent a fleet of small vessels 
from Anjidiv to harass the trade of Karwiir.® In 1720 Hamilton 
notices Anjidiv as an island of the Portuguese about two miles 
from Batooal (Beitkul) which they had fortified in case the Maskat 
Arabs or the Shivajis that is the Marathas should seize it.® In 
1758 the French scholar Anquetil du Perron described Anjidiv as 
belonging to the Portuguese, fairly fortified, and producing the best 
cotton stockings on the coast.® In 1775 the English traveller 
Parsons notices that, except the island of India Dave that is Anjidiv, 
which belonged to the Portuguese, the whole of the Kd.nara coast 
was in Haidar Ali’s (1763-1782) hands. On the landward side of 


inconvenience in the expectation of it. The same history quotes from a letter of the 
President and Council of Bombay, dated 3rd February 1673, which states that Sdlsetto 
was expressly described in the chart delivered to king Charles as part of what was to 
be surrendered to him. 

> Fryer’s East India and Persia, 63. 

“ The details wore, the Governor, one ensign, four Serjeants, six corporals, four 
drummers, one surgeon, one surgeon’s mate, two gunners, one gunner’s mate, one 

f unsraith, and ninety-seven privates. Bruce’s Annals, II. 157 ; compare Grant Duff’s 
larAthAs, 240 ; Bomb. Gazetteer, XIII. 472-473 ; Fryer’s East India and Persia, 63, 

2 Fryer’s East India and Persia 67, 58, ‘ Jour. B. B. R. A. Soo. XI. 309. 

® Omie’s Historical Fragments, 111, 122. “ Orme’s Historical Fragments, 123. 

® East India and Persia, I. 377. “ 2end Avesta, Disoours Freliminaire, ooiii. 
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Anjidiv were the town and castle mixed with verdure, limes, plantains, 
and cocoa trees, and a few gardens. The island was chiefly used as 
a penal settlement for Goa and Diu. The convicts were taught to 
spin thread and yarn and to weave stockings, which were the best in 
India and very cheap.^ According to Fra Paolino, who was in India 
about the same time as Parsons, the Anjedib islands near Goa were 
a great centre of pii’aey.- In 1801 Buchanan notices the island of 
Anjediva as belonging to and inhabited by Portuguese.* 

Allkola,the head-quarters of the Ankola sub-division, with in 1881 
a population of 24(57, lies about fifteen miles south-east of Kitrwar and 
has post, sea-customs, and chief constable's offices, an Anglo-verna¬ 
cular school, a travellers’ bungalow, and a ruined fort. The entrance 
to the Ankola crook is dry at low water ; the town is nearly two miles 
inland. The chief inhabitants are Sheuvis, Sasashtkars or Konkanis, 
Vaishya Vanis, Nadors, Hal and Rare Vakkals, Kahlvants, Aigals, 
Adbadkis, Phadtis, Mhars, Bakats, Chambhars, Konkanis or Konkan 
Marathas, Gudgars, Bhois, Ambirs, Balegars and Harkantars, 
Christians, and Musalmans. Their chief occupations are agriculture, 
trade, and labour. Many of the people, ospocially of the Musalmdns 
who do not hold land, find it difficult to earn a livelihood. Ankola 
has a small market with about sixty shops where rice, cocoanuts, 
betelnuts, tobacco, .spices, vegetables, and cloth, and sundry other 
articles of Indian manufacture brought from Hubli and Bombay are 
sold. The sea trade returns for the eight years ending 1881-82 
show average yearly exports worth £5314 (Rs. 53,140) and average 
imports worth £049(1 (Rs. 04,900). Exports varied from £4240 in 
1875-76 to £7340 in 1876-77 and imports from £4385 in 1875-70 to 
£11,814 in 1877-78. 

Ankola fort stands on rising ground about 400 yards east of the 
town. It is round, al)out 600 yards in circumference, and with ruined 
flat-topped walls about fifteen foot high built of largo blocks of 
granite and laterito. The fort is surrounded by a moat about twelvo 
feet broad and twelve foot deep, though now much filled. Panthers 
sometimes take shelter in two hollows close to the moat. The fort 
had one arched gateway which has fallen. There appear to have 
been battlomouts on the top and there are seven openings for largo 
guns, but no trace of the guns remains. The fort is thickly covered 
with guavas, mangoes, luijn Anacardiuin occidentalo, birand 
Garoinia purpurea, and jack trees. The produce of the trees, which 
is farmed from year to year, roa.bV.cd £5(Rs. 50j in 1881. Tliero 
are no houses within the fort, Tho only building is a.u old stone 
temple (20' x 20') of Rudresbvar, also called Kotoslivar, wbicli enjoys 
a yearly Governmont allowance of £1 17s. (Rs. 181).'*' A Havig 
priest lives in the temple during the fair season. Close to the temple 
is a step-well, about tliirty feet across at tlio top, with a flight 
of stops loading to the vvater’s edge. There are no inscriptions on 


’ Parsons’ Travels, 220. ^ Da Cunha’s Anjediva in Jour. B. B. B. A. Soo. XI. 307. 

^Mysore and Canara, III. 178. 

* Besides the oa.sh grant tlie temple enjoys the income of some rice-fiolds in 
Shodgeri village, about two miles north of Ankola, 
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or near tlie fort; bnt tbero is a local tradition that the fort was built 
by a Sonda king for the rosidetice of his favourite mistress a native 
of Ankola. Subscqnoritly Sliorif-ul-Mulk the Bijiipur governor 
of Kanara, who, about the close of the sirtocnth century had , 
his head-quarters at Ankola and Mirjan, enlarged the fortress 
and surrounded it with a moat. Besides the fort Ankola has 
several well built temples and a Roman Catholic chapel under the 
Archbishop of Goa, which is occasionally visited by a vicar whose 
head-quarters are at Binghi near Karwar and whose charge extends 
to Yollapur. Tho congregation numbers about 200. The chapel 
was built about fifteen years ago on the site of an old cathedral of 
St. Mary. When Haidar Ali took Kiinara in 1703, Ankola had a 
Christian population of 7000 with a rich and handsome church 
dedicated to St. Mary, Tipu plundered and set firo to the church, 
carried off tho entire Christian population to Serihgapatam, and 
forced many of them to turn Miisalmaus.' 

The earliest mention of Ankola which has boon traced is in 1510 
when a usurping brother of Malharrao, the Honavar chief, tried at 
Ankola to stop Malharrao, who was Hying to tho I’ortuguese at Goa.® 
About 1540, when Portuguese power was firmly established, the 
Ankola river is inontioned ns paying them a ycai'ly tribute of 200 
bales of rice.® In 1547, in a treaty between the Portuguese viceroy 
Doui Joao Do Ca.stro and Sfidashiv Rai, king of Vijayanagar, one of 
the stipulations was that all cloths formerly taken for salo to Banda 
in Savantvddi should now go to tho Portuguese factors at 
Ankola aud Hondvar, and that tlio Vijayanagar government should 
tell the people to go to those ports aud exchange their wares for 
copper, mercury, coral, veririilliou, China and Ormuz silk, and other 
Portuguoso goods.‘ In July 1507 Ankola was visited by tho 
Venetian merchant Ccesar Frederick. He describes it as on the sea 
in tho territory of the (jucen of Clorsappa. Frederick and a friend 
stayed at Ankola where tliey were joined by another horse merchant, 
two Portuguese soldiers from Ceylon, and two Christian letter- 
carriers.In February 1070, Fry(sr describes it as balf-destroyed 
by Shivaji, aud almost down or dosorted. Half tbe market was 
burnt and the remaining shops were empty. It had a well-placed 
and strong castle which commanded the Oangavali river and was 
armed by fifty brass guns which tlio Moors of Bijapur had got out 
of a Portuguese wreck.” Tu 1720 Hamilton notices Ankola as a 
harbour in tbe Boiida country,^ lu the same y(;ar Ankola appears 
as Ankola in Kanara among tbe sixteen districts of t he Own Rule or 
sva-rdj wbioli wore granted to the Marathas by the Mogbals in 1720.® 
In 1730 the Konkau territory from Salsi in Ratmigiri to Ankola was 
comprehended in tbe sovereignty of Kolhapur.® In 1758 Ankola 
is mentioned by name by tho Frcucli scholar Du Perrou.’^® In 1763 


' Ankola Clinroh Eecorfl. See atiovc t I. pp. 380-381. 

" Coiiimentarica of DaIbo()nor()uo, IJI. 27. " ,SuV)siilioa, II. 24G-248. 

^Subsidios, II, 233-257 ; Collecoao lie Moiniiiientos Ineilitos, V-2, 169. 
®Haklu_vt’a Voyages, II. 349. '' J^aat India and Pet'sia, 158. 

’’ New Aeeount, I. 278. *' (Irant iJiifl’s Maritlu'is, 200. 

“ Grant Duff’s Mardthda, 224. Zoiid Aveata, Disc. Prelim, exeix 
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Haibat Jang', a general of Haidar's, reduced Ankola fortd In 1783 
an Eiiglisli detaclimcut was sent to occupy the forts of A.nkola 
and iSadashivgiid,^ In 179!) Ankola was gamsonod by Tipn'a 
troops.-' In 1800 Muuro describes it as oiico ilourisbiiig, now with 
only a few beggarly inliabitaiihs.'* In 1801 Buchanan notices it as a 
r’uiued fort witli ii small market often burned by robbers. It was 
reeayering and had forty .shops. There was a poor manufacture of 
catechu.In 1872 Ankola had a population of 2835, Hindus 2G04 
Musalrnans 201 and thirty Chri.stiiiu.s. In 1879 Ankola had an. 
estimated population of 2000, chiefly Brahmans and Musalrnans. 
There was a small trade in piece-goods helped by tlio navigable creek 
which runs to within a mile of the town.^ 

Anslli Glia't or the Aushi Pass is in the Sahyadri range twenty- 
five iiiilos ncjrth.-easi; ::d Krirwar and twonty-livo miles smith-west of 
Snpa. The pa.ss, whloli is rather steep and uhont four miles long, 
has at it,s head the villa.go of Aushi from which it takes its name, 
and at its foot the villages of Kadra and Gotegali. A road, forty 
miles long and fit fin’carts, ruu.s through tlie Anshi pa8.sfrom Kadra 
on the Karwar-Dharwar road to Supa. On the way it meets the 
Dokarpa pass road at Nngi, the ICundal pa.ss road at Knmharvslda, 
and tho Diggi pass road at Chapoli. fl'ho road is chiefly used for 
carrying to the coast timber, myrobalaus, and other forest produce, 
and for carrying inland cocoamits and sinall quantities of oil. Tho 
road, wliicli till then iva.s nothing more than a foot and bullock track, 
was begun by the ]\ladras Government in 1800-01 who spent £1580 
(Rs.l 5,800) upon it. It was completed in tbo same year ],:iy the Bombay 
Government at a total cost from provincial funds of £0838 
(Rs. 08,380). 

A'rbail Gha'^ or the Arbail Pass, one of the two chief Kanara 
passes, is in the Arbail range of tho Sahyadris, twelve miles .south¬ 
west of ydlapur. It is about three miles long and rather .steep. 
At its head is the village of^Idgunji, six miles south of Yellapur, and 
at its foot tho village of Arbail with a travellens’ bungalow, about 
forty miles east of Karwfir. Over the pass runs the Karwar- 
Dharwar road twenty-four feet broad. Tho ouly way through tho 
pass continued a narrow foot and bullock track till 1859, when a 
rough road fit for carts was naade by Colonel Walker, of the Madras 
Public Works Dopartnent. Since the transfer of Kanara to the 
Bombay Government, between 18(12 and 1874, the road was metalled 
and greatly improved at a cost from provincial funds of £127,829 
(Rs. 12,78,294) including tho expenses incurred by the Madras 
Government. Tho pass is now open for traflic at all times of the 
year and is used by wlieolcd carriages, animals, and foot passengers. 
It is kept in excellent order, being like tbo Devimauo pfis.s one of the 
two main roads which connects Kanara with tbo di,strict,s of the 
Bombay Karnatak. Cotton from O.adag and DbfirwAr for shipment 
to Bombay and IMrope comes to Karwar, while salt and rice from 


' Maultha MS. -Mai-jltlia, MS. '* Arbuthnot's Munro, I. 59. 

* Munro’s Letter, .Slsi M ay ISOO. •’ Mysore aud Canara, III, 176. 

•“Sir E. Temple’s Tour in KAnara, Bombay Gazette July 1870. 
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Kanara, and piece-gooda and hardware from Bombay go inland. 
The estimated value of the cotton which has passed to the coast 
shows a marked iucroaso in the three years ending 1881-82. The 
details aro, £179,886 (Rs. 17,98,808) in 1879-80, £236,0.54 
(Rs. 23,60,545) in 1880-81, and £369,793 (Rs. 36.97,932) in 1881-82. 

Arbitembi, throe Tuilos north-wost of Kadra at the top of a 
spur of the Sahyadris near the Sonka pass, has a curious wall of loose 
granito atones enclosing an open space about 1000 feet round. 
According to a local tradition this stronghold was made by a 
shipwrecked crew of Arab sailors who took to brigandage and 
troubled the neighbourhood until they were scattered by Sadashiv 
Rai, the fifth chief of Sonda (1674-1697). 

Agrakon, a small port two miles north of Gokarn, appears to 
have been a place of sojne consequence in the sixteenth century. 
About 1520, when Portuguese power was firmly established, the port 
of Agrakona, between Chitakul and Ankola, is mentioned as paying 
a tribute of 300 bales of rice.' About 1580 De Barros mentions 
Egorapan, apparently a mistake for Agrakon, with Ankola and 
Mirjdn, to the south of Chitakul.^ Of late years the trade of Agrakon 
had been almost entirely confined to salt.'* 

Averse, about five miles north of Aukola, has a famous ship¬ 
shaped shrine of Kantradevi, the family goddess of tho Kharvis. 
The imago of the goddess is said to have been found in the sea, 
Tho goddess is worshipped with great solemnity during the nine- 
nights or Navamla holidays which precede Dasara in October, 
Besides by Khfirvis the worship of the goddess is attended by 
many dancing-girls and Konkanis. 

Ba'gvati is a halting place on the Haliyal-Yellfipur road, twenty 
miles south-west of Supa. It is a small hamlot at one end of a level 
plot of ground, in the tuiddle of which is a marsh or group of pools, 
about half a milo long. Tho flat is partly rice ground partly 
grass land, and is surrounded by thick forest. The climate is sickly. 

Bailur, a small village twelve miles south of Hondvar, had in 
1881 a population of 1806, chiefly Konkanis, Bherogara, Gavdis, 
Halepdiks, Divars, Mogirs, Snbalgers, Christians, and Navaiyats. 
It has a very old temple of Markandoshvar which is said to have 
been repaired and endowed with land by some Nayors about a.d. 
1434 {Shale 1356). A small yearly fair which lasts two days 
is attended by 500 to 1000 people from the neighbourhood. 
Sweetmeats, fruit, and country toys of the total value of about £20 
(Rs. 200) arc sold. The village has another temple of Lakshmidevi. 
Salt was made at Bailur until tho pans were closed under the 
system introduced in 1878. 

In 1801 Buchanan notices that Bailur was adorned by beautiful 
Alexandrine laurel trees that is the undi or Oalophyllum inophyllum. 
The shore was skirted with cocoa-palms and the soil was generally 


' Subsidioa, II. 246-248. ^Deoadas, II. H19. 

* Agrakon has been suggested as Ptolemy’s Armagara which is (Bortius’Edition, 
204) placed by him on the coast to the north of Nitra which .agrees in position with 
Houavar. A more probable identification of Ptolemy’s Armagara is Marmagoa in Goa. 
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good and almost all under rice. The people of Bailor lived in 
scattered houses. They had suffered much from the Marathds. 
Many of the palms were dead and to till the gi-ouud properly twice 
as many people were wanted. The roads were good but not because 
labour had boon spent on them ; every now and then camo rivers, hills 
and rocks impassabh} for a cart, difficult even for a bullock.^ 

^anava'si or Vanava'si, the Forest Settlement or tho Forest 
Spring,® with in 1881 a population of about 2000, lies on the extreme 
east frontier of the district about thirteen milos .south-east of Sirsi. 
It is a very ancient town situated on tho left bank of tho Varda 
river and is surrounded by a wall. The chief inhabitants are 
Havigs, Gudgiirs, Ijingayats, and Arc Marathas, petty dealers and 
husbandmen. A weekly market is held on Wednesdays, when grain, 
cloth, and spicos are sold. O'he chief object of intere.st at Banavhgi 
is the temple of Iiladhukoshvar which is said to have been built by 
the early Hindu architect Jakhanacharya, tho Hemadpant of the 
Kdnarose country. The temple is built in a courtyard or quadrangle 
whose outer wall is covered so as to form rooms and shrines 
which are dedicated to Ganpati, Narsinh, and Kadambeshvar. In 
one of those shrines is a huge cot of polished black granite supported 
on four richly carved logs. The temple is of considerable size and 
is richly sculptured, Over the bull or naiidi is a canopy resting on 
four granite pillars. According to the local tradition the temple was 
built by Vishnu in memory of the defeat and slaughter of the two 
demons Madhu and Kaitabha. 

In and near this temple are twelve inscriptions which vary in 
date from about the second to the soventoonth century a.d. 

The earliest inscription is on the two edge.s of a largo slate slab in 
a little modern shritie on the east side of tho court of tho temple. On 
the face of the slab is carved a five-headed cobra and on its two 
sides is the inscription in three lines; tho first line runs from top to 
bottom on tho left luargin of the slab and tho second and third lines 
are on the right margin. Tho inscription, which from the form of 
its letters appears to bo later than Yajnashri fehatakarni (a.d. 35-50), 
runs : 

■ To the Perfect. In the year 12 of the century the king being Ha'ritiputra 
Sha'takami, the oherisher of the Venhukadadutu family, on the first day of the 
seventh fortnight of the winter months, tho meritorious gift of a cobra, a 
cistern, and a monastery (was made) by Ma'ha'bhoji the king’s daughter Shiva- 
khandana'gshri, wife of Jivaputra, with her son. The cobra (has been) 
made by Nataka the disciple of Damoraka and son of the preceptor Jayantaka.’ 

Tho remaining eleven inscriptions are all in the old Kanaroso 
character and language. Four of them are on stones set upright on 


1 Mysore and Canara.nl. 130. 

The Kev. Mr. Kittel iNiigavarma’s Kdnareso I’rosody, 31 note) dmivcs the name 
from hana forest or wijod and bane or a spring of water, and considers that Vana* 
vdsi is a Sanskrit form of the original llravidian name. Mr. tleet fKdn.arese Dynas¬ 
ties 7 note 2) incline,s to take VanavAsi a,s the original Siuiskrit and Banavdsi as the 
modern corruption. Thus VanavAsi would mean the city of the province of VanavAsa 
tho residence or sottlcmeut in tlie forests. Inscriptions show that while the forms 
Banavase and Banav.AMo are coupled with some word representing district or province 

BanavAsi is coupled with the word for city. t , t i- mo im 

a,Separate Pamphlet, X, of Archieologieal Survey of Western India, pp. 100-101. 
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the ground on tho right and left of the temple portico and four are 
on stones leaning against the wall of tho temple oncloaure. 

Inscription II. is well prosorvod. It is partly buried in the 
ground on tho left as one faces the central .slinno. Above ground 
are thirty-eight linos of iibont thirty.seven letters each, 
liixcopt part of the hng tlie emblems at tho top of the tablet have 
boon effaced, lire inscription begins by saying that tho earth 
was governed by kings of tho Chalnkya race, sprung from 
IVIanasabhava, J lie Olialiikya king nicntioned liy name is Vibhu- 
Vikrainadliavala-I’erniadidcv'a or Vikrainaditya-dova.^ TJie inscrip- 
tmii proceeds to give the genealogy of a Kadamba chieftain 
Ivirttideva, who w.-i.s the .subordiiiatAi of tho Chalukya king.^ Tho 
first of tho Kiidanibas mentioned is king Cliatta or Chattuga, who 
also bore tho uamo of Katahadagova. His son was Jayasimha. 
.layasimha had five sons, Mavnli, Taila or Tailapa, Sdntayadeva, 
Jokulova, and Vikramanka. Of these the greatest was Tailapa, and 
to him and his wife Ohavundaladevi was born king’ Kirtti. The 
insciifffion proceeds to record grants made while tho great chieftain 
king Kirttideva was goyerning the Banavasi Twelve-thousand. The 
portion containing tho record of the grants and the d’ate of the 
inscription is below the ground. 

The stoiio-tablet containing the third inscription is also partly 
buried. Above ground are twenty-seven lines of about twenty-throe 
letters each. At the top of tho stone are rudely carved omblema 
representing the hng and Basava, with tho sun and moon above 
thtJiH. iuscripfciou is well pi'oscrved and records grants made 
in^ A.D. lJo8 (S.^ 1290 the KtlaJca Satiivatsara) while the prime 
minister^ or Mahapradhan Madhavauka was governing tho Hanavdsi 
Twclvo-tliousand, under king Virabukkariiya,^ who was ruling at 
Hastinavatlpura.'^ ° 

The stone-tablet containing the fourth inscription stands by the 
side of inscription IIr. Tho emblems at tho top of the tablet are 
&ling in the centre; on its right a cow and a calf with tho sun above 
them, and on its left a lion with the moon above it. The inscription 
consuste of tweoty-iiiue lines of about twonty-five letters each, 
and records grants made in a.d. 1068-09 (S. 990 tho Kilaha 
Samyatsara), while tho great chieftain Kirttivarmadeva,® the 
supreme lord of Banavasipiira, he who had on his banner a 


Kit.; 

J )us prime m,ni.ster is the cclel)r.ite<l MiitlhaviichAry.a-Vidydrnav, the elder 
wotkr MUhnvi "if*'''*'' *'“* commoiitarios on the Kigveda aud other 

of lull wruS ;itht^s“ " Ti,r. Ant.' 

Hiirihara I. tho son of Sangama 
./ * If Yaddva fiimily, and the father of Harihara II. succeeded liis elder brother on 
the throne of Vijayanagar. Caldwell’s Tinnevelly, 4 ( 1 . corner on 

the kSmU *'‘® C'ty is perhaps a Sanskrit form of Anegundi or 

in l..tl! r- * o*’ »»oiont name of the site on which Vijayanagar was built, and 
6 ■ n • of Vijayanagar itself. ’ 

ilns Kirttivarmadeva is the same .as the Kirttideva of Inscription I. 
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representation o£ Graruda the king of birds and whose crest was a 
lion, was governing the Banavasi Twelve-thousand. Just below the 
date a large portion of the surface of the stone has been chipped off ; 
the rest of the insci'iption is in good order. 

The stoue-tablot containing the fifth inscription is on the right 
to one facing the cc^ntral shi'ine. I'he emblems at the top of the 
tablet are a Ihuj \viiih the sun above it and a figure of Basava with 
the moon above it. The inscription consists of thirty-seven lines of 
about twenty-hvo letters in each. The letters arc of a large and 
somewhat modern typo and are rather difficult to road. The 
inscription is datiid A. n. 1399-1-100 (S. 1321 the Vihrama Samnat- 
sara), or perhaps a.d. 1599-1 COO ((S’. 1521 the Vilumbi or Vikdn 
Samvatsara). The first syllable only of the name of the Sainvatsara 
is legible. 

The stone containing Inscription VI. stands against the north wall 
of the cnclosnro of the temple. At the top of the stone are very 
rudely carved figures of a man on horscsback and of warriors or 
conquered enemies in front of him. The inscription consists of 
twenty-four lines of about forty-two letters each ; it is in good order 
hut the letters arc of a bad and somewhat modern type and are 
difficult to road. The inscription is dated a.d. 1552-53 (8 .1474 the 
]?aridhdvi SamvafMi a), while the victorons king Sadfishivadovartiya 
was ruling at his capital of Vidyanagari. This is the eleventh of the 
Vijayanagar kings. He ruled from 1542 to 1573 and in 1546 made 
an ailianco with the Portugue.so viceroy Doni Joao de Castro.^ 

The stone-tablet containing Inscription VII. stands against the 
same wall. 'I’liore ace no omblems at the top of the stone. The 
inscription is in good order, but the letters are not of a good typo. 
It consists of thirty-one linos of about fifty letters each. Except 
that it belongs to tlie time of Sada.shivadcvamaliaraja (1542-1573) 
the date and contents of this inscription cannot bo maiie out. 

The stone-tablet containing Inscription VIII. stand.s against the 
east wall of the temple euclosuro. Tlio emblems at the top of the 
stone are a ling with the .sun above it and the figure of Basava with 
the moon above it. The inscription con.si.sts of twenty-two linos of 
about twenty-three letters each. The letters are of a bad typo and 
are much defaced. 

The stone-tablet containing Biscription IX. stands against tire 
east wall of the temple enclosure. '.I'lio emblems at the top of the 
stone are a ling with the sun above it and the figure of Ba.sava with 
the moon above it. I’hci'o are traces of about eighteen linos of 
writing, but the lettcr.s are too indistinct to bo road. 

The ornaraontal hI.ouo bcd.stead or litter," of wliicb mention has 
already been made, on which the image of Madliukeshvar is carried 
about the town, has ilio following inscription 


> See iibove p. 115. 

There is said to be another sacred litter or bedstead, but without a roof and 
without any elaborate carving. lud. Ant, IV. 207. 

■’Buchanan (Mysore and (Janai-a, 111, 231, 234) notices four inscriptions at Bana. 
vdsi, throe, apparently inscriptions II. 111. and VI, which are wrongly read, and one 
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Chapter XIV. ^ ‘ In the year Vibhava, in the dewy season, in the month of Mdtjh in the bright 
—- fortnight, on Wednesday the day of the Hhimrdtri, this handsome stone litter 

P^to»C0B of Interest, intended for the spring festival, was given to (the god) Shri-Madhukeshvara 
, by king Haghu ot Soda, at the prosperous city of Jayantipnra, in the pavilion 

ijANAVAHi. used as a hall of audience.’i 

rmcHption X. In honour of tho god a cnr-fcstival is hold on Malmshimratra in 
Fobruar-y when 5000 to GOOO people attend.^ The temple enjoys a 
yearly Government grant of £400 (Its. 4007-7-7). 

Close to tho temple of Madhukeahvar are the remains of a palace 
where the Sonda kings are said to have stayed when they came 
to pay their respects to tho god. Ranavasi has also a Jain temple, 
a travellers’ bungalow, police and forest guards’ stations, and a 
vernacular school. 

History. According to local traditions Ranavasi was called Kaumudi or 

the Moon-light City in the first cycle or Krita yuga-, Jay anti or the 
City of Victory* in tho second cycle or Treta yuga-, Reindivi or 
the Palmtree Goddess in tho thinl cycle or Dudpara yuga and 
Vanavasi or Ranavasi that is tho Forest Settlement in the present 
cycle or Kali yuga. The earliest historical mention of Ranavasi is 
about B.c. 240, when, shortly after the great council held at Patna 
in the eighteenth year (b.c. 242) of Ashok, a Ruddhisfc older or thoro 
named Rakshita was sent to WaniAvasi to spread tho Ruddhist 
faith.* About li.o. 100, Rhutapala, the donor of tho great KArle cave 
in west Poona, which ho calls tho most excellent rock mansion in 
Jambudvipa, is described as coming from Vejayanti which is pro¬ 
bably Ranavasi; and in inscription 4 in Nasik cave III., Vejayanti 
appears doubtfully to give its name to an army of king Gotami- 
putra Shiitakarni (b.c. 5).^ The local Pali inscription of about 
a.d.50-100 in the court of Madhukoshvnr’s temple shows that about 


dated 1578 in the reign of .4i-sappa NAik, probably one of the undeciijhered 
inscriptions referred to above. 

J Mr. J. F. Fleet, C.S., in Ind. Ant. IV, 205-207. 

^ According to a local tradition tho car-festival was introduced about 250 years ago 
by a Souda kiug who accidentally discovered the temple hid in tho forest, and 
assigned lands for its maintenance. This story probably refers to tho Soda or Sonda 
king Raghu of the litter. 

The name Jay anti, Vai jay anti, and .layantipura docs not appear to be older than 
BanavAsi. Both names appear in iiisci'ii)tion3 and records. The Latest lueiition of 
J.ayantii)Ura for Banav.Asi is in 1G28. lud. Ant. IV, 207, 

'‘Tumour’s MahAwaiiso, 34; Ind. Aut. Ill, 273, Of semi-historic or doubtful 
references to BanavAsi the earliest is that tho KaruAtak was oou(|ucred by one of a 
dynasty of seventy-seven kings who ruled at BanavAsi in u.c. 1450 and reduced a 
Ilalayar or PariAr king Hnhasik and all lies subjects to slavery, (Wilks’ South of 
India, I. 151), In the lists of people meiitioned iu the MaliAbhArat (u.o. 1500 -1000) tho 
names VanavAsakas, VanavAsius, and VAuavilsikas (Wilson’s Works, VII. 178) appear 
to mean the inliabitants of VanavAsi. Mr. Fleet irielines to think (KAnareso Dynasties, 
7 note 2) that the VanavAsa provineo is tho part of the country in which the PAndavas 
spent the twelve years of their banishment from Iudrai)raatha or Delhi (MaliAbhArat 
Vauaparva). The grounds of Mr. Fleet’s opinion are that in an inscription at Bala- 
gAiivve, eighteen miles south-east of BanavAsi, there is an in.scviption which says that 
after the celebration of the RAj.asnya sacrifice ‘ The five rAndava-s came to BalligAve 
and established these live fiXf/s,’ and that the town of HAngal, sixteen miles north¬ 
east of BanavAsi, is called iu inscriptions VirAtakot and VirAtiinagari ‘ the fort or city 
of VirAta,’ VirAta being the name of the king ;it wlio.se court the’ PAndavas spent the 
thirteenth year of their exile and whose daughter Uttara was married to Arjuna’s 
son Abhiinanyu. Sir Walter Klliot has shown that the tradition that IIAugal is the 
place where tho PAndavas lived during their exile is still current among the people 
(Ind. Ant. V. 179). ^ ^ 

‘ ArcliKologioal Survey of Western India, IV. 90 ; Bombay Gazetteer, XVI, 569 638. 
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that time Banavasi ami the territory of which it waa the capital was 
governed by a king named Tlaritiputra Shatakarni of tho Dutu 
family. The mention of a monastery or vihara and the Buddhist 
way of dating in one of the three seasons so common in the Nasik 
inscriptions, show that tho minister who made the gift was a 
Buddhistd Tho next known reference to Banavdsi is by the 
Eg dian geograpber Ptolemy (a.d.150) who enters the city in his 
list of places near Ijimyriko, that is probably Damirike or tho 
Damil or Tamil country, under the forma Banaausi and Banauasi.^ 
In the fourth and fifth centuries Vaijayanti or Banavfisi appears as 
one of the capitals cif a family of nine Kadamba kings who were 
Jains in religion and of the sons of Hariti.'* A stone inscription 
dated a.d. 634 records that the Ghalukya king Pulikeshi II. (a.d. 
610-634); 

‘Laid siege to Vanava'ai girt by the river Hamsa'* wbioh disports itself in tba 
theatre which is the lilgh waves of the Varada/’ and surpasses in prosperity 
the city of the gods; (while) the fortress on dry land having the surface of tho 
earth all round it, covered by the great ocean which was his army, became, os 
it were, in the very sight of those that looked on, a fortress in the middle of 
the sea.’ 

Though the ruler’s name is not mentioned, it is probable that at 
this time Bnnavdsi was the capital of an early branch of the later 
Kadamba dynasty. From this time Banavdsi seems to have 
remained subject to the Cbtllukya kings. About a.d. 947-48 the 
Banavasi Twelve-thousand, that is tho Banavdsi province of twelve 
thousand villages, was governed by a family of feudatories who 
call themselves Chcfilketuns or Chellpataks. In 1020 the Arab 
googra.pher A1 Biruni mentions in his list of places in Western India 
Banavds on the shore of the sea.* During most of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries and during tho early part of the thirteenth century, 
though at times subject to tho Kalachuris (1108-1183) and the 
Hoysala Ballals (1047-1310),^ Banavasi continued to be the capital 
of a family of Kadamba kings who call themselves supreme lords 
of Banavasi tho best of cities, and whose family god was Vishnu 
under the name of Madhukeshvar, which, as has already been 
noticed, is still the name of the god of tho great Banavasi temple 
of Jayantipura or BanavAsi.** After those Kadambas in 1220 
and in 1278, the Banavase Twelve-thousand is recorded as held 
by two of the Devgiri Yadavs.® In 1251 the Banavase Twelve- 
thousand was g’overned by Mallikd,rjuna II., apparently an independ¬ 
ent ruler.’® In the fourteenth century, and probably till their 
overthrow in about 1560, Banavasi was held by the Vijayanagar 
kings, one of whom, Saddshivraya, has left two inscriptions, one of 
them dated 1552-53 of grants made to the temple of Madhuk¬ 
eshvar.” After the Vijayanagar kings Banavdsi seems to have 


1 Separate Pamphlet, X, of Archffiologioal Survey of Western India, 100-101; 
Bombay Gazetteer, XVI. 544, 550. 

“Bertius’ Ptolemy, ^05, ® Fleet’s K^nareae Dynasties, 8-9. 

* Hamsa appears to be the old name of a tributary strcain of some size that flows 
into the Varda about seven miles above BanavAsi. Ind. Ant. VIII. 244. 

® Varada is the Varda which flows close under the walls of modern BanavAsi. 

* Elliot and Dowaon, I. 68. ^ See above pp. 89-91. * See above p. 261. 

“ Fleet’s KAnareae Dynasties, 73, 74. “ Fleet’s KAnarese Dynasties, 87 - 88. 

“ See above p. 263. 
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passed to tie Sonda family, the first and the third of whom, Arsappa 
(1655-1598) and Raghu Ndik (1618-1638), have left records dated 
1579 and 1628 of grants made by them to the temple of Madhuk- 
eshvard In 1801 Buchanan described Banavasi as situated on 
the west bank of the Varda in open country with good soil except 
where laterite came to the surface. During the troubles of the latter 
part of the eighteenth century the number of houses had ■*’ ' on. 
from 500 to about 250. The walls were ruinous and no signs 
remained that it had ever been a great city. It was the residence of 
a tahsilddr or sub-divisional officer. In the dry weather the Varda 
was small and muddy with little current; in the rains it was nowhere 
fordable and had to be crossed in leather-boats.® 

Basavara'jdurg. See IIonavae. 

Belikeri, about four miles north of Ankola, with in 1881 a 
population of 1066, is a small port with a sea customs office, and, 
for the eight years ending 1881-82, average yearly exports valued 
at £558 (Rs. 5580) and imports valued at £270 (B,s. 2700). Exports 
varied from £391 in 1880-81 to £1108 in 1877-78, and imports from 
£94 in 1876-77 to £779 in 1882-82. During the early years of 
British rule Belikeri was much harassed by raids of banditti until 
one of the leading Komdrpdik outlaws was shot at Belikeri in 1801.® 

Belikeri is a favourite health resort. Close to the hcach, shaded by 
a beautiful grove of banians, is a roomy bungalow including three 
blocks of buildings with out-houses and stables,The bungalow 
was built by a sub-collector when the North Kdnara district was 
under the Madras (Tovernmont. There is also a rest-house near the 
river-sido. Tho people of Belikeri are chiefly fishers, palm-tappers, 
and husbandmen. 

Bhatkal or Susagadi, twenty-five miles south of Hondvar, with 
in 1881 a population of 5618, is the southmost port in the Bombay 
Presidency, and is a place of historical and archeeological interest. 
It lies ill a valley encircled by hills.'^ Of 5018, the total popula¬ 
tion in 1881, 2540 were Hindus, 3064 Musalmdns, and fourteen 
Christians. No other town in North Kanara has half so large a 
Musalinau population as Bhatkal. Most of them belong to the class 
known as Navaiyats® or New-comers, who are probably descendants 
of Arab and Persian settlers between tho eighth and the sixteenth 
centuries. They are peaceful and well-to-do, generally trading 
in cloth chiefly local and partly foreign. Many of the Navdiyats 
are wealthy and for purposes of trade visit South Kanara, Coorg, 
Madras, and Bomb.ay. The town is about three miles from the 


' See above p, 264. 

^ Mysore and Oanara, lit. 230. In 1709 a guard was stationed at BanavSsi by 
Purncah the Diwan of Maisur to gu.ard against robbers. In spite of the guard, early 
in 1800, it was taken by the banditti wlio held it till July of tlie same year. 
Wellesley’s Supplementary Itespatches, I. 367, II. Q9. 

Details about the Komiiq)Aik and Halepfiik robbers are given above, 1. 284, 288 ; 
II, 147, 149. ■* Sir R. Temple’s Tour in KAnara, Bombay Gazette Jnly 1879. 

'Compare Buebauan’a Mysore and CAnara, III. 130. This circle of hills may 
possibly be the origin of its name which is a corrupted form of the MarAthi vatkul OS 
round town. According to some accounts the town was also called Manipur, 

® See above Part I, 400-410. 
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moutli of the river, which at high water ia navigable by boats of a Chapter XIV. 

half to two tons (2 -3 khanditi). No vessels but coasters visit the pi^cea (jflnterert 

port,^ The want of g(3od conimunicationa with Maisur and the 

country above the Sahyadris has driven away trade. What little ia Bkatkal. 

still carried on is due to the enterprise of the Naviiiyata. Though it 

is now in a state of decay, no town on the Kdnara coast shows 

mow sign a of former prosperity. None have such well walled gardens 

and houses} such strong and extensive embankments, and so many 

remains of carved masonry,^ At present the chief market is a 

broad and fairly kc^pt thoroughfare laid out with some regularity. 

The chief articles of trade are, rice, betelnuts, eocoanuts, and cloth. 

The sea trade returns for the eight years ending 1881-82 show 
average exports worth £.5923 {Rs. 59,230) and imports worth 
£11,675 (Rs, 1,16,750). Rhatkal has chief constable’s, customs, and 
post offices, and a Kanaroso and Urdu school. 

There^ are thirteen temples or hastis at Bhatkal built during the TempUt. 

fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Most of them are of superior 
workmanship. They usually consist of a hall or agrashdla and a 
shrine with a flag-pillar or dhvaja-sfambh. 

AuiXE-Ni-Ri van’s is a small stone temple much out of repair. The 
guardians of the eight quarter’s of heaven or the dikpdlas are 
represented on the roof and Shri on the lintel of the door. Kamati 
Naeayan’s ia a small ruined temple said to have been built about 
1550. It has an inscribed stone (6'9"x 2'4") of which 1'9" is 
covered with a partly effaced inscription. Oholesiivae’s is a black 
basalt temple with two storeys, the lower roofed with stone .slabs, tho 
upper with tiles. At; the door-posts arc doorkeepers standing on 
snakes, and in front under a canopy supported on four pillars is tho 
nandi or bull. The temple has a good flag-pillar and a shrine of 
Uanesh. There are two short Tamil inscriptions on the door-posts. 

It enjoys a yearly Government allowance of £4 2s. (Rs. 41). 

According to traditi(3n it was built by a king of Cholamandala in 
memory of the recovery of his new born son from snake-bite. All 
the king’s other children had died of snake-bite and this child was 
miraculously saved by a Brdhman whose spells forced the snake to 
suck back its own poison. 

Jattapa Naikana Ghandeanatheshvae’s is the largest and finest 
Jain temple in Bhatkal. It stands in an open space not surrounded 
by a wall and consists of an agrashdla or hall, a bhogmandap or 
dining hall, and a shrine or hasti. The length of tho building is 
112 feet, and tho breadh of the agrashdla or hall forty, and of tho 
hasti or shrine fifty ftiet. The hasti has two storeys, the area of the 
lower storey being greater than the area of tho upper storey. Each 
storey has throo rooms which are said to have contained images of 
Ara Malli, Munisuvrat, Nama, Ncrni, and Parshva, but only frag- 


* See above Part I. S. Taylor’s Sailing Directory, I. 399. Vessels may anchor in six 
fathoms mud, with Bhatkal fort north-east; the immediate neighbourhood of thi*. 
anchorage is free from reeks though there are many to tho north, west, and south. 
Ditto. “ Orient.al Christian Spectator (1842), HI, 59., 

® Dr. Burgess’ List of Antiquarian Kemains, 3-5. 
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ments of them are left. The walls of the dining hall or hhogmandap 
on the west of the shrine are pierced with beautiful windows- The 
hall or agrashdla has two storeys each of two rooms which contained 
images of Vrishnbhnath, Ajakasambhar, Abhinand^ and Chandra- 
ndtheshvar. There are doorkeepers or dvdrpdls at the door. The 
flag-pillar or dhvaja-stambli is an elegant column rising from a plqt- 
form about fourteen feet square. Its shaft is of a single block of stone 
twenty-one feet high and surmounting it is a quadrangular capital. 
Behind the shrine or basH is a smaller pillar called yahahahraJuna- 
Tiambh with a shaft nineteen feet high. It stands on a platform with 
four smaller pillars at the corners, with lintels laid over them. Jattapa 
Naik, who built tho templo and whoso name it bears, gave some lands 
for its maintenance, but they are said to have been confiscated by 
Tipu Sultan (1783-1799). Glovcrnment grant a yearly allowance of 
4s. (Rs. 2). There aro four inscriptions in this temple : one on the east 
of seventy lines and seven feet long by three feet IJ inches broad; a 
second near the first of seventy-nine lines and seven feet eleven 
inches long by threo feet six inches broad; on the back of the same 
stone is the third inscription of sixty-three lines, dated 1557 (S, 1479 
Nala Samvataara) and in the south-east corner of the court is the 
third stone with the fourth insciiption. The stono is six feet long by 
two feet six inches broad and has Jain symbols. 

JosHi Shankae Nakayan’s is a plain temple built, according to an 
inscription, in 1554. It consists of an open veranda or sandhyd^ 
mandap in front (32'x 13') and behind it ahallor oj/rtts/id/a (12'x 10'). 
The roofs are formed of slabs with a downward slope. The flag-pillar 
or dhvaja-sfambh is about fourteen feet high but has lost its top. The 
temple enjoys private grants and a yearly Glovernment allowance of 
£1 ba, (Rs. 121). Outside the temple court, sunk deep in the ground, 
is an inscribed slab three feet broad, and there is one copper-plate 
belonging to Virupaksh Dev of Joshi Shankar Narayau’s temple. 

Khetapai NAkayan’s is a partly ruined black stone temple 
(84' X 18') with a good deal of sculpture on its walls. On the lintel 
of the door is a figure of the goddess Shri, and inside of the temple 
is a black basalt imago of Ndrayan which is the chief object of 
worship. On the base of the temple and on the inside of the court 
wall are numerous scenes said to be from the RAmdyan, some quaint 
and some indecent. The four pillars within tho temple are short 
and clumsy. By the sides of the entrance to the temple are two tulsi 
pillars. The flag pillar or dhvaja-stambh, a fine fluted column, stands 
close outside of the temple court and is sculptured with figures of 
the founder and his family. The temple enjoys a yearly Govern¬ 
ment grant of £1 10s. 6d. (Rs. 15^). There is an inscribed stone 
(6'6"x2'7") in the court of tho temple with writing on both sides. 
One of the inscriptions is datedl54G (/S.1468 Vishvdvasu Samvatsara), 
and the other 15G7 (S. 1489 Kshaya Samvatsara). 

Naesimh’s temple measures about thirty-six feet by nineteen 
and has a small flag-pillar or d/iuq/a-sfam/j/i without a capital. An 
inscription shows that tho temple was built in 1538 (S. 1460). It 
is supported by lands granted by the founder and enjoys a yearly 
Government allowance of 10s. (Rs. 5). 
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rAESHVANATHEStiVAB’s temple is fifty-eight feet long by eighteen 
feet broad. According to an inscription in the porch, it was bnilt 
in 1543. The flag-pillar is a fine column on a high moulded base 
and the small room on its top contains a fonr-headed image. The 
temple has a yearly Government grant of 4s. (Ra. 2). There are four 
inscriptions in this temple. One on a slab 5' 9" long by 2' 5" broad 
is dated 1546 (*9.1468 Vishvdvasu Samvatsara ); the second is near the 
first ; the third inside the porch on a slab 5' 9" long by 2' 4" broad, 
is dated 1543 (S. 1465 Plava Samvatsara) ; and the fourth and fifth 
are barely traceable on two stones behind the temple, sunk in the 
earth, one of the stones being about 1' 10" broad and the other 1'9". 

Raghunatii’s toraplo is a small temple in the Dravidian stylo of 
architecture.1 The hall or agraslicila is separated from the temple 
proper by an open veranda or sandhydmanda.p. The shrine or 
vimdn is built somewhat like a car or rath and is covered with carv¬ 
ing. The temple is said to have been built by Balkini son of 
Anantakini, about 1590 {8 ,1512 Virodhi Samvatsara).'^ The temple 
is maintained from private donations and a yearly Government 
grant of 8s. (Rs. 4). 

ShAntappa NAik Tirumal’s is a black basalt temple built according 
to an inscription by one Shdntappa in 15.55 (8.1477). It measures 
about thirty-two feet by sixteen and is in much the same plan as 
the Khetapai Nardyan temple, with a sloping stone roof but not so 
richly carved as the I'oof ot the Khetapai temple. The doors are 
elaborately sculptured, as also the inner base round the court. The 
flag-pillar which is about eighteen feet high has lost its top. The 
temple enjoys a yearly Government allowance of £1 6s. (Rs,13). 
There is an inscribisd stone in this temple with in the centre of the 
top a man bearing an umbrella, a demon on his I’ight, and a cow 
and calf on his left. The stone is 4' 9"x2' 9" and liears date 1555 
(8.1477 Rahtdkshi Samvatsara). 

ShAnteshvae’s temple is much like Jattapa Naikana Chandranath- 
eshvar’s temple. There are four inscribed stones in the court. 
One (6' 1" X 2' 8") with a good deal of writing is dated 1543 (8.1465), 
the second, a small damaged stone beside it, is 3' 11" X 1' 10". Near 
these two are two other large slabs. ShibAle Shambiiulinq’s is a 
modern temple built on an old site. Tradition accounts for its 
origin, as for the origin of many other temples, by the story of a 
man who accused liis herdboy of making away with tho milk of his 
cow. The boy protested his innocence and watched the cow who 
went into a thicket and poured her milk over a hole. He told his 
master who dug up the place and found a ling in it over which he 
built a temple. There is a copper-plate belonging to this temple. 

Venkateaman’s temple, said to bo about 300 years old, is much 
like Raghundth’s temple, and is ornamented with sculptures. It has 


1 Temples in the Dravidian style usually consist of pillared halls or choUries, gate 
pyramids or gopuraa, porches or mandapas, and the actual temple or vimdna. Com¬ 
pare Fergusson’s History of Indian Architecture, 319-325. 

The inscription recording this date is in twenty lines on a pillar to the right of 
the entrance. 
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a brick hall or agraslidla and is surrounded by a veranda called 
clmndrashala. Tho tenipleisendowedwitlia large area of land. A yearly 
car ceremony is held at this temple with great pomp. ViecpIksha 
Naeayan^s is a small temple much out of repair, built by one JivaU 
Kaik in 150.5 (»S’. 1487). There are two other small temples, Mufioo- 
I’inAth Kkisunadkv’s and tho Cha'I'dbmukh Basti. Murgopinath's 
temple has two inscribed stones, one with a ling at its top, another 
near the first broken and buriod. Tho stones of the Ohaturmukh 
temple have almost all been carried away by the villagers. In a 
jdmbul hush, near it is a fine largo inscribed stone (5'10"x2'8") 
with Jain symbols j there is a second stone near the first {6' 9" X 2' 4"), 
Besides these there are four inscribed stones and two copper-plates 
in or near Bhatkai, One of tho inscribed stones lies in a water¬ 
course about 150 yards from the travellers’ bungalow. It is 4' 11" 
X 1' 10" and has a Jain inscription. About a quarter of a mile behind 
the rest-house is an inscribed stone (fi' X 2' 5") with Shaiv emblems 
and an inscription of sixty-one linos. At Snnkadgoli village, about 
a mile east of Bhatkai, are two inscribed slabs iua temple of Ramling 
Virbhadradev. Tho two copjDer-platos arc in the town of Bhatkai but 
where is not known. 

There are four mosques, all of them plain, but two, tho J4ma 
mosque and the Sultan mosque, of considerable size. Tho Jama 
mo.sqvie is tiled and is said to be vory old. It enjoys a yearly 
Government allowance of £40 (Rs. 400), Tho Sultau mosque is 
said to be about 200 years old. 

In an open spot overlooking the river and screened by trees is a 
piece of ground thirty-six feet square. It is surrounded by a wall 
and a ditch about four feet wide and three feet deep. I'he oarhh from 
tho ditch had been thrown out so as to form a mound above the 
outer side of the ditch, which is a foot higher than tho inner side. 
On this piece of ground stand three tombs at nearly equal distances, 
four feet high and two feet wide, built of stono, each surmounted 
by a single granite slab. The inscriptions on the granite slabs 
are ; 

Here lieth the body of William Barton Chyrvrgiou : Deo: 

XXX: Wovembr: Anno Dni Nri Christ Salv; Mundi 
MDCXXX{V)III: 1638 William Barton. 

Here lyeth the body of Ge(o)rge Wye Merchant. Deo. XXX : 

March Anno Dni Nri Christ Salv; Mnndi MDCXXXVII 
1637, GEO : Wye. 

Here lloth the body of ANT: Veroworthy Marcht: Deo: 

I: April. An Dni Nri Christi Sal. Mvndi MDCXXXVII 
Ant : Vereworthy 1637.1 

About half mile south-west of Bhatkai, on the way to Mundali 
village about a mile east of the Bhatkai landing, the Bhatkai creek 


t Lithographs in Oriental Ohriatian Spectator, III. (1842), 58. The translations of 
these inscriptions are : Here lieth the body of William Barton, Surgeon, died 30th 
November, in the year of onr Lord Christ Saviour of the World 1633 (a V or 5 has 
been worn ont in the original). William Barton. 1638. The second runs ; Here lieth 
the body of G eorge Wye, Merchant, who died on the 30th March in tho year of our 
Lord Christ the Saviour of tho World. 1637. George Wye. 1G3V. Tho third runs : Hero 
lieth the body of Ant. Vereworthy, Merchant, who died on the lat of April in the 
year of our Lord Christ the Saviour of the World, 1637. Ant. Veroworthy. 1637. 
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is crossed by a ruined granite bridge. The bridge is divided into 
two unequal pai'ta bj' a small islet about 100 feet broad which is 
covered with water during floods. The part of the bridge on the 
Bhatkal side of the islet, which is the smaller of the two, is 
forty-four feet long by five broad. It has six spans each span 
supported on two granite pillars which stand about four feet out of 
^t?tQ^water with a block of granite across the tops of each pair of 
pillark. About half of the original granite, pavement remains, five 
slabs each 8'x2'x O '. The part of the bridge on the Mundali side 
of the central islet is eighty-six feet long and seven broad. It has 
eight spans and was supported on sixteen pillars standing seven to 
ten feet out of the water. Three of the pillars, all the cross beams 
except one, and the whole of the pavement have disappeared. A 
Kiinarose inscription in four lines on the face of the first pillar on the 
Bhatkal side is too worn to be read. According to a local story the 
bridge belongs to the time of the Jain princess Channabhairadevi 
who ruled Bhatkal and Gorsappa about 1450, 

The earliest mention which has been traced of Bhatkal is in the 
fourteenth century, Iii 1321 Friar Jordauus notices after the 
kingdom of Maratha, a Saracen king of Batigala.^ In 14,98 Vasco da 
Gama stopped at an island off Batikala, and with the approval 
of the people, whose friendship he won by the gift of shirts 
and other articles, he set up a cross and called the island El 
Padron de Sancta Maria," In 1503 Baticala is mentioned as having 
become very noble through the horse trade and the quantity of 
merchandise that flowed from Ormux. In the same year Vasco da 
Gama, after burning Houavar, went to Baticala, where there were 
many Moorish sliips, because this was a great place for loading 
rice, iron, and sugar, which were sent to all parts of India. The 
Portuguese found cannon planted on a wall upon a rock at the bar 
and the people threw stones at the ships. Da Gama pushed on and 
landing drove the Moors from some wharves, leaving behind them 
large quantities of rice and sugar. The Portuguese returned to their 
boats and went up the river to the town. On their way they were 
met by an envoy from the Baticala chief who had been sent to 
declare his master’s willingness to submit to the Portuguese. Da Gama 
said that he had no wish to harm them and would make a treaty 
on four conditions: that the chief paid tribute, did not trade in 
pepper, brought no Turks, and had no dealings with Kalikat. 
The chief said he could not pay a money tribute but would give a 
thousand loads of common and 500 loads of fine rice a year. Ho 
could give no more because he was a tenant of the king of Vijaya- 
nagar to whom the country belonged.® When Da Gama was 
satisfied that these statements were true he received the rice and 
confirmed the treaty.'*' In 1505 Narsinga Rai 11. of Vijayanagar 
(1487-1508) sent an ambassador to the Portuguese viceroy atKfinanur 
to come to an agreement which would favour trade between hia 
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* Yule’s Mirabilia Deseripta, 41. 

Kerr’s Voyiiges, II. 385. These islands, which He about forty miles south of 
Bhatkal, are still known as the St. Mary Isles. Taylor’s Sailing Directory, I. 400. 

* See above pp. 102 403. t Vasco du Gama’s Three Voyages, 310'312, 
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subjects and the Portuguese, Narsinga Tl. gave the viceroy leave to 
build a fort in any port in his dominions except Batikala, because 
he had ceded it to another.^ About the same time the Italian 
traveller Varthcma notices Bathakala as a very noble city, five days 
distant from the Doccau. It was a walled city, very beautiful, about 
a mile from the .soa, along a small river which was the only approach 
and passed close to the walla. There was no sea-port. The king 
who was a pagan was subject to king Narsiugh. The people were 
idolaters after the manner of the people of Kalikat. There were 
also many Moorish merchants who lived according to the Muham¬ 
madan religion. It was a district of great traffic with quantities of 
rice and ahundauce of sugar, e.specially of sugar candied according to 
the Italian manner. There were few horses, mules, or asses, but there 
were cows, buffaloes, sheep, oxen, and goats. There was no grain, 
barley, or vegetables, but nuts and figs after the manner of Kalikat 
and the other usual excellent fruits of India.^ 

About this time, in his review of India at the establishment of 
Portuguese power, Faria mentions Honffvar andBatikula or Batikale.® 
lu 150S Portugueso ships ai-e moutioned as going for cloves to 
Batecala, a fortress ninety miles (30 leagues) south of Goa.^ In 
1.510 Dalboquerque offered the Vijayanagur king Krishna Rfli 
(1.508-1530) the monopoly of the horse trade between Ormuz and 
Batikala if he would allow him to build a fort at Batikala.^ In 
1510 Portugueso squadrons were sent to Bhatkal to take some ships 
wliich contrary to agreement had come from Ormuz.® In September 
of the same year an envoy was sent to Bhatkal to make a tre^aty with 
the chief on two conditions, the payment of a yearly tribute of 
2000 bags (84,000 Ib.s.) of rice and leave to build a house for a 
Portuguese factor.^ About 1514 the Portuguese traveller Duarte 
Barbosa describes it as the largo town of Batikala, thirty miles to 
the south of Ilonavar on another small river near the coast. It was 
a place of very great trade inhabited by very commercial Moors and 
Gentiles. The town stood on a level populous country and waswithout 
walls. Thei'e were many gardens round it, very good estates with 
fresh plentiful water. The town paid a yearly tribute to the king 
of Portugal. The governor, a Gentilo named Damaqueti, perhaps 
Dharmakirti, was very rich in money and jewels. He called himself 
king but he ruled in obedience to lii.s uncle the king Nansinga. Many 
ships gathered from Ormuz to load veiy good white rice, sugar in 


’ Os Portugnezes H.a, TI. 139-140. 

“ Ba<lger’a V^arthcnia, 119 120, Mr. Badger takes these details to apply to Eaitkul, 
that is K.4rwdr. It is true th.at Varthema, who is travelling south, mentions Bhathakala 
before he nientiouB Chitakul, Anjidiv, and Honilvar. It is also tine that he makes 
the chief of Chitakul subject to the kin^ of Bathakala. Still the want of a port, 
the mile up the river, t)ie likeness to Kalikat, and the five days from the Deccan, all 
suit Bhatkal, and do not suit Bailkul cove near Kirwftr. Tlie apparent difficulty in 
V.arthema’s statement th.at Chitakul was subject to the king of Bathakala, while in 
another passage ho refers to a king of Hondvar, is probably to be explained by a 
passage in De Barros who (Decadas, II. 319) describes Hondvar as the head of the 
whole kingdom of Batikala. 

“ Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 9.3, * Commentaries of Dalboquerque, II. 53. 

“ Commentaries, II. Ixv,; Os Portuguezes H.a, III. 26. 

• Kerr’s Voyages, VL 132. ' Commentaries of Dalboquerque, II. 226. 
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powder of wliick tfioro was much, much iron, and some spices and 
drugs, of which myrolialans were the chief. Formerlj many horses 
and pearls came to Hatikala ; they now went to Goa. In spite of tho 
Portuguese some ship-s went to Aden. The Malahars brought 
cocoanuts, palm sugar, oii, and wine, and some drug.s ; they took rice, 
sugar, and iron. There was much sale of copper which was used as 
i?t^ey and made into caldrons and other pans, and much sale of 
quicksilver, Vermillion, coral, alum, and ivory.’ 

In 15-38 Narsinha's temple was huilt." In 1542, as the queen 
of Bhatkal withheld her tribute, Martin Alonzo do Souza, tho 
Portuguese viceroy, wasted her territory with fire and sword.'* During 
the siege of the town tho Portugueao .soldiers, whose pay Do Souza 
had lately reduced, quarrelled about the booty, and, while lighting 
with each other, were attacked by the natives and pntto flight. Souza 
comraandod thorn to return to the charge and revenge tlieir repulse. 
' Let those who are rich revenge the defeat,’ grumbled the soldiers, 
‘wo came to mako good by plunder the pay of which we have boon 
robbed.’ ‘ I do not know you,’ replied De Souza, ‘you are not the men 
I left in India two years ago.’ ‘Yes,’ said tho soldiers, 'the men are 
the same; it is the governor who is not the same.’ So violent was the 
mutiny that De Souza hadto retire to his ships. Next dayherenewed 
the siege ; tho city was taken, and the streets ran with blood.'* About 
1550 Sidi All Kapodhau notices that there was trade between 
BhatakuUand Arabia.' In 15.54 tho queen of Batccala sent a Naikto 
Goa and made a treaty with the Portuguese agreeing to pay a tribute 
of 2000^)arda.^( of rice, to allow a factory at Bhatkal to give passports 
and to sell goods belonging to His Majesty, to equip no vessels, to 
pay damage caused by pirates, to hand over all vessels belonging 
to the Pondes, and to preveut them from building more.® It was 
within ten years before and after this treaty that most of tho 
Bhatkal temples were built, as tho dates on ten stone inscriptions 
found in or near the temples vary from 1543 to 1507.’ About this 
time the Byrasu Wodeyar chief of Karkal in South Kdnara became 
independent of Vijayanagar, and, in the division of territory between 
hia seven daughters which followed the death of the last chief, 
the eldest became queen of Bhatkal.® The Summary of Kingdoms 
(1550) in Ramusiosays tho king of Baticala was a Gentile Kanarese 


* Stanley’s Barbosa, 79-81. ■ See above ]i. 208. 

* Siibaidioa, II, 246 - 248; Mickle’s Lusiad, I. clix. Camoens honours this victory by 
jiving it a idace among thf! gre.at deeds of the Portuguese in India. Mickle translates 

,Ditto, II. 887): naCiSal.'i inflanu-d by troaeherous hate. 

Provokes tho heiTors of B-adala's fate; 

Tfor Hoas in blood, her skies enwrapt in fire. 

Confess the sweeping .sborm of Souza’s ire. 

* Mickle’s Luciad, I. cix. " Jour. A». Soo. Heiig. V-2, 464. 

" Colleccao de Monunieiitosinoditos, 11. 242,240,’247. Poiidos is doubtful. It may 
■efer either to the BijAliur stronghold of Phoiida, or to the Bij,4pur admirals tho 
iivants of Vddi, among whom the name Phoncl .appe-ars cai-Iy in tiie seventeenth con- 
ury, Bombay Oazotttcr, X, 441. 

f The details are, two l.'i43, two l.'idO, one 1.550, one 1554, two 1555, one 1557, and 
ne 1567. See above pp. 267-270. As the inscriptions have_ not been properly 
leciphered it is not possible to say whether they recoi-d the building of the temples or 
iraiits to temples already built. 

* Local tradition and an inscription in Buchanan’s Mysore, III. 132 ■ 134, 160. 
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greater than him of Honor; the governor being a Moorish eunuch 
named Caipha.^ In a Portugneso map of 1570 the only places 
shown on the Kanara coast are Anjidiva, Onor, and Bhatbala; and 
De Barros’ map of about 1580 shows only Anchidiva and Batekala.® 
De Barros describes the city of Honavaras the head of the kingdom 
of Batikala and Batekala.'* About the same time Vincent he 
Blanc describes Bhatkai as a fine place still of great trade.^ Abofib 
1590 the Dutch traveller Jean Hugues de Linscot mentions the 
queen of Batikala as the queen of Honor and the pepper-country. 
She arranged with the factor who lived at Honavar, but the pepper 
had always to be paid six months in advance.® In 1599, Foulke 
Grevil, on whose Memoir the measures of the first English 
Ea.st India Company were based, describes the queen of Batikala 
as selling great store of pepper to the Portuguese at Honavar.® In 
1637 the English, attracted by the pepper of Sonda and Gersappa 
opened factories atKarwdr and at Bhatkai,'^ and to this time belong 
the three English tombs already described, two of which are dated 
1637 and one 1638.® About 1650 the Dutch traveller Sohultzen 
describes Batikala as formerly independent but made tributary by 
the Portuguese.® In 1660 the Dutch traveller Baldmus notices 
Onor and Batecalo as the only Kdnara towns of importance.^® 
About 1670 the chief of the English factory at Bhatkai procured a 
fine bull-dog from the captain of an English vessel which had 
come to Bhatkai to load. Ono day the factors went out shooting, 
and on the way, near a temple, the bull-dog seized a cow and 
killed her. The mob, excited by some BiAhmans, attacked the factors 
and murdered every one of them. Some more friendly than the rest 
caused a large grave to be dug and in it buried the eighteen bodies. 
The chief of the Karwdr factory sent a monumental stone with the 
inscription ‘ This is tUo burial-place of John Best, with seventeen 
other Englishmen, who were sacrificed to the fury of a mad priest¬ 
hood and an enraged mob,’In 1673 the English traveller Fryer 
sailed along by what he calls Batticalai on the Canatick coasts.^® In 
1678 the Portuguese were allowed to build a factory and a church 
at Bhatkai.^® In 1707 the Portuguese made a fresh treaty with the 
Bednnr chief confirming the leave to hold a factory at Bhatkai.^* 
About 1720 Hamilton describes Bhatkai as the next sea-port south 
of Honor, with the ruins of a large city four miles from the sea. 
Nothing was loft but ten or eleven small temples covered with 
copper and stone. The country produced good quantities of pepper, 
and Englishmen came to buy, thougli since the murder of the factors 
in 1670, there was no establishment.!® In 1758 the French scholar 
Anquetil Du Perron notices it as Batekol, a fort built on a rock with 
a river.!® In 1801 Buchanan describes Batakalla as standing on the 
bank of a small river, the Sankadiholi, which watered a beautiful 


> Yule’s Mirabilia Descripta, 40. ^ Dooadas, II. .319. ® Lisbon Mdition of 1777. 

* Yule’s Mirabilia Descripta, 40. 'Navigation, 21. “Bruce’s Annals, I. 125. 

^ Bruce's Auiials, I, 357, 306. ® See above p. 270. 

“ Travels (Amsterdam, 1676), 160, “ Baldscus in Churchill’s Voyages, III. 568. 

“ Hamilton’s New Account, I. 283. “ East India and Persia, 57, “ Instruooao, 8, 

“ Instruccao, 8, New Account, 1.282 - 283, Zend Aveata, Disc. Prel. cxcix. 
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hill-girt valley. It was a large open town with 500 houses. It had 
two mosques and many wealthy Musalmdn families who traded 
to different parts of the coast. This was their homOj and when they 
went away they loft their families here. There were sovonty-six 
gudis or temples belonging to the followers of Yydsa (Brdhmanical). 
Buchanan saw the ruins of a Jain temple built by one of the 
Byrasu Wodeyara of Karkal. The workmanship of the pillars and 
t'bip carving was superior to anything he had seesn in India. This 
he thought wa.s due to the natui’o of the stone which cut better than 
granite and wore bettor than pot-stone.' He notices a tradition 
that, in the time of the Jain princess Bhaira Devi, Bhatkal was a 
large tosyn.^ In 18f)2 Bhatkal had a population of 3000, the greater 
part of wh*ua were Brahmans.® 

BhedaiSgai Vgudda., north latitude 14° 47'east longitude 74° 58', 
a trigonometrical survey station about 2500 feet above the sea, is the 
chief peak of the Kalidne range which runs east from the Sahyadris. 
The Kaliane range begins between the villages of Devanhalli and 
Maniguni, and stretches east as far as Sirsi. From Sirs! the range 
turns north-east to Bhartauhalli, Bhedasgdvgudda, two miles to the 
south of the village of the same name, being one of its chief peaks. 
From Bhedasgav a minor spur stretches east to Malgi, and, from 
Malgi, turns north to Magnuru, eight miles south of Mundgod. The 
sides of Bhedasgav hill are not steep and the top is flat. Close to 
the foot of the hill lie the village,s of SkAnvalli, Togdrballi, Bhedasghv, 
and B41ekopp with good rice land cultivated b^y Lingityats, Arers, 
Kare-Vakkals, and Gongdikars. In the villages near are many inch 
hetelnut and spice gardens owned by well-to-do Ilavigs. On the hill 
sides until lately, kumri or wood-ash tillage was carried on. The 
country is covered with thick forest abounding in valuable timber 
and in game. 

Bidarkanni or Bedkani, with in 1881 a population of 702, is 
a village on the road from Eilgi to Siddapur. About a quarter of 
a mile to the east of the village, a little to the south of the road, is a 
group of thirteen whole and two broken carved stones, some of thorn 
of large size, covered with carved figures illustrating scene,s of 
worship, feasting, and war. Near a small Jain temple, a little to tho 
south-east of the main group, are two more carved stones, and in the 
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* Mysore and Canara, III, 130-1.13. 

® According to a tradition still current, queen Chennabhairadovi ruled over Qer- 
sappa, Hadvalli, Bhatkal, andNagar that is Bednur in Maisur. She had a minister 
named Kadambnis and a commander-in-chicl named Tiiiimanna Ndik of Bhatkal. In 
a storm at Bhatkal, a thunderbolt struck a sweet plantain leaf, aud sliding down the 
leaf formed a ball in tho trunk of the plantain tree. Next morning a Mlu'ir named .Soma 
found the ball and made it into a billhook. 'I’liis billhook had the virtue of att.T.oliing 
any one who came to pilf er grain or food of which it was in charge. Timinaiina hearing 
of the aggressive billhook determined to turn it into a sword. He made friends 
with its owner, persuaded him to give it him in a xrresent, and turning it into a 
sword used it to fight his battles. The fame of Timmanna’s victories reached the ears of 
the queen, who showed him the greatest favour aud made him her commauder-iu-chief. 
Queen Chennabhairadevi. is said to have built, armed, and garrisoned three forts in her 
territory, one at Bhatkal to keep off the Portuguese or Faringia ; one on the eastern 
frontier to guard against the MarAthAs or PendhAris ; and the third in the Hogevaddl 
pass. The old bridge of which mention has been made is also said to have been built 
by her, ^ Thornton’s Gazetteer, 76. 
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mud wall of the temple are four others with lings at the top, A 
fifth stands a little way off on a small platform and a sixth at the 
foot of a tree close to the temple.^ 

Bilgi, five miles west of Sidddpur, with in 1881 a population of 
757, has a ruined fort and palace. Tho town was once enclosed by 
a wall the foundations of which can still be seen. Tho villagers are 
mostly Lingayats, Havigs, and Halepdiks. The chief object of 
interest is a Jain teinjile or hasti of Par-shvanath. This is said to have 
been built about 1593 by Nar.sinih, the founder of the town, and to have 
been enlarged about 1650 by a Jain prince Ghautevddia, the son of 
Rajhapparaja, who supplied it with images of Nominath, Pdrshvanath, 
and Vardhairidn. The temple is in the minutely ornamented style, 
which is known as the Dravidian or southern style, of which the 
Hoysala Balldl temples of Vishnu at Halobid or Dvdrasamudra in 
West Maisur are among the most perfect examples. The walls of 
the shrine are formed of slabs which reach the whole height of the 
w'alls, with, for supj)ort, square pillars at the corners and in the 
middle. The upper pai-t of the walls of the hall or mandap are 
formed in the same way and are set on a carved screen wall. The 
outer hall has four round pillars of black stone and at each side of 
this outer hall is a small shrine. The roof of the hall is flat and is 
supported by carved basalt pillars. Inside the door of the temple are 
two largo and well presorvod slabs. One of them (6'10" X 2'6"), 
with seventy-eight and a half lines of writing, bears date 1588 
(S. 1510) j tlie other (O' 10" x 2' 7"), with eighty-four and a half 
lines bears date 1628 {S. 1550). The two inscriptions record a 
grant to the temple of nine villages with an income of £177 
(Rs. 1772-7-8) and land yielding seven tons (300 hharulis) of rice. 
Bilgi has two other temples, of Virupfiksh Mahadev and of Hanuindn. 
The tomplo of VirupAksh is a plain building with an inscribed slab 
(5' 10" X 3' 1") to the right of the entrance. The slab has a ling at 
the top and to the loft a woman holding a small drum and a boll, and 
to tho right a cow and calf, and a sun and moon and a dagger 
above. The inscription is in forty-two linos and boars date 1571 
((S'. 1493). The Hanmndn temple has a smaller inscription which 
is much defaced. Bilgi, originally called Shvetpur or tho White 
City, is said to have been founded by a son of Narsimh, a Jain prince 
who ruled about 1593 at Hosur, four miles cast of Bilgi. During 
the seventeenth century Bilgi or Siddapur was a separate princi¬ 
pality under chiefs called Pdligdrs, who were closely connected with 
the Coorg family and were tributaries of the Nagar or Bednur kings 
of West Maisur.® In 1799, when Major, afterwards Sir Thomas, 
Munro began to administer tho district, Bilgi was held by a petty 
chief or Paligar.* The chief refused to submit till Colonel Wellesley 
sent a detachment into his territory.'* The late chief left two widows 
the elder of whom receives a yearly pension of £27. In 1872 Bilgi 
had a population of 707 of whom 694 were Hindus and thirteen 
Musalmans. 


^ Dr, BurgeSs’ List of Archieological Roinains, 7. 

® Mr. J. Monteath, O.B. ^ Arbiithnot’a Munro, I. 69. 

* Wellesley’s SupplementHry Despatclics (India, 1707-1805), 302, 303,310, 326\ 
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Binglli, three miles to the south of Karwar, with in 1881 a popu¬ 
lation of 1396, is a port with a custom-house and a harhour affording 
throughout the year safe anchorage to vessels of any size.^ Binghi 
bay is sheltered from the north wind by the Binghi hillSj a spur of 
the Sahyadris, and from the south-west storms by the island of 
Anjidiv which lies about two miles to the south. The principal 
ihibabitants are Christian KomtLrpaik and Bhandiri palm-tappers 
a^d cultivators, Sdsashtakar tradorsj and Hhlakki Vakkal and 
HAbbu husbandmen. 

CUl.EIl<lE'va.r in the Hondvar sub-divi.sion, about five miles 
south east of the town of Kumta, with in 1881 a population of 
746, is ^ deserted city, said to have been built by a Musalmd,n 
king nairied Sarpdnmalik, apparently Sherif-ul-Mulk the Bijapur 
general who conf|uerod the north of Kanara towai'ds the close of the 
sixteenth century.^ In 1G08 Chandavar was occupied by Vonkatosh 
N4ik of Ikkeri or Kaladi who stopped the southward progress of 
the Musalm^ns.** In 1678 and 1701 it had a Portuguese factory.* 
In 1686 its last Musalmdn chief died without issue. Since then the 
place has boon allowed to decline, and most of its atones have been 
carried away.® Thei’e is a large Koman Catholic Church dedicated 
to St. Francis Xavier and held in great local veneration. 

Chendiya is a large village five miles south-east of KdrwAr. 
The people are chiefly Sasashtakar, Vani, and Shonvi landed 
proprietors and traders j Christian, KomArpaik, and Bhandari 
cultivators, palm-tappers, and labourers; and Harkantar fishermen. 
It has a custom-house at the mouth of a navigable inlet called 
Chendiya Hole. The inlet or creek is open only during the fair 
weather and admits no vessels except of small burthen. The sea 
trade returns for the eight years ending 1881-82 show average 
exports valued at 1E643 (Rs. 6430) and average imports valued at 
£318 (lls. 3180).® Exports varied from £29 in 1875-76 to £2333 
in 1879-80 and imports from £20 in 1880-81 to £1917 in 1879-80. 
In 1801 Buchanan described Chendiya as in the plain some distance 
from the sea. There was no market but there wore many scattered 
houses sheltered by groves of cocoa-palms.'^ 

Chita'kul, on the coast about four miles north of Kfirwfir, is the 
name of a small village close to the north of Saddshivgad. Though 
it is now confined to the village, before SadAshivgad was built in 
1715, the name Chitakul included a considerable tract of laud, and 
it is still locally known as the old name of SadAshivgad.® 

Under the forms Sindabnr, Chintabor, Cintabor, Cintapor, 
Cintacola, Ointacora, Chittikula, and Chitekula, the place appears in 
the writings of many authors from the Arab traveller Masudi. 


* Arab haglds trading in the fair weather between the Malabilr coast anti the 
Persian Gulf, call at Binghi and Kodar seven miles south of Binghi for supplies of 
wood and water. Taylor’s Sailing Directory, I. 398. 

“ See above p. 122. CliandAvar with Honiivar is said to be mentioned in a Kildamba 
grant to the founder of the Bhaira Devi or Bh.atkal family. Mr. J, Montoath, C.S. 

5 Munro to Board, Slat May 1880, mra, 8. ■* Instruccao, 8. 

® Dr. Burgess’ List of Archteological Komains, 2. * Details are given above, pp. 65-66. 
^ Mysore and Canara, III. 177. * Mr, R. 13, Candy, C.S, 
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(about 900) to the English geographer Ogilby (about 1660). 
Various attempts have been made to identify the place. The 
latest and most generally received is its identification with 
Goa. by Sir II. Yule.' But there is nothing in the name which 
can be identified with Goa and such details as are given are as 
suitable to Chitakul as they are to Goa. The earliest mention 
of Chitakul is as Sindabur by the Arab traveller Masudi (913) 
who notes that crocodiles abound in tho bay of Sindabur in the 
kingdom of Baghivah in India.® About-1310 Eashid-ud-din calls 
Sindabur tho first city on the Malabfir coast.*' In 1342 Ibn 
Batuta mentions an island of Sindabur, three days’ sail from Kuka 
or Gogho, with thirty-six inland villages close to another island 
which seems to be Anjidiv. Ibn Batuta adds that the island of 
Sindabur was surrounded by an estuary, the mouth of the KAli- 
nadi, in which the w.iter was salt at the flow a,nd fresh at the 
ebb.* Ibn Batuta makes Sindabur the noi'thmost place in 
Malabdry'’ and notices that the chief of Hondvar or Hinoui’, a 
Muhammadan named Jamfil-ud-din, with a fleet of 250 vessels, 
took Sindabur by storm. Some time later, Ibn Batuta came back 
to Sindabur but went away as he found it besieged by the Hindu 
chief from whom it had boon taken.® In the I’ortulaua Medicea 
(1350) the name appears as Ointabor and in the Catalan map 
(1375) as Chintabor.’ 

About 1550, Sidi Ali Kapodhan, tho author of Mohit the Turkish 
book of Navigation, has a section headed, ‘24th Voyage : from Kuwai 
Sindabur to Aden.’ This has been taken to prove that Kuwai or 
Goa and Sindabur are tho same. But Goa and Chitakul are close 
enough to bo grouped together in laying down seasons for the 
voyage from Western India to Aden.** In 1498, when Vasco da 
Gama’s ships anchored at Anjidiv they wore supplied with fish, 
fowls, and vegetables by fishermen who lived on a river about a 
mile distant, named Cintacora.® In 1505 when Almeida, the first 
Portuguese viceroy, was building a fort at Anjidiv some Moors 
waited on him from Ciutacora whore the Bijapur king had lately 
built a fort and garrisoned it with 800 men.'® About the same 
time tho Italian traveller Varthema mentions Oentacola one day from 
Anjidiv. It had a pagan lord who was not very rich. In the city 
wore many Moorish merchants and a great quantity of cow-beef, 
much rice, and the usual good Indian fruit. The people were 
tawny and went naked barefoot and ■ bareheaded. The lord 
was subject to the king of Bathacala the present Bhatkal in the 


' Yule’s Cathiiy, II. 444-445. 

- Prairies cl’Or, I. 207. BAglirah is apparently Balhdra that is probably the 
SiUhiras a branch of whom ruled at Goa from 808 to 1008. Jour. Eo. Br. R. As. Soc. 
XIII. 13-14; Fleet’s Kiinarese Dynasties, 98. ^Elliot and Dowann, I. 68. 

* Lee’s Translation, 164; Yule’s Cathay, II. 444. Reinaud (Abulfeda, Introduction 
odxvii.) notices that according to Ibn Batuta there were two cities at Sindabur, 
one belonging to Hindus, the other built by Muaalmdns. Masudi’s and Ibn Batnta’a 
Sindabur may also perhaps be the ruined city of SiddhApur three miles east of 
KadvAd. See below p. .342. ® Lee’s Translation, 166. 

•’Lee’s Transhation, 174-175 ; Yule’s Cathay, 11. 421-422. 

^Yule’s Cathay, II. 444, “Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, V-2, 464. 

” Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama, 242, “ Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 80. 
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south of Kjinara.^ In his review of India at the time of the 
establishment of Portuguese power, Faria mentions the river of 
Centacola opposite Anjidiv. In February 1510, under orders 
from Dalboquorque, Timmaya, the pirate chief of Honavar, took 
the fort of Cintacora which had a commandant and a body of men 
and destroyed part of its wall. Its buildings wore burnt and some 
pieces of Turkish ai'tillery were captured. The fortress is described 
as on the bank of the river which divided the kingdoms of 
Hondvar and Goa.^ On the surrender of Goa in April 1510 
Dalboquerque sent ono Diago De Fernandes de llija with 200 
men to rebuild Cintacora and to remain there. Diago found the 
fori too ruined to bo held and wont back to Goa.® Before Dalbo- 
quorqve ^as obligcid to leave Goa in July 1510, the Bijilpur king 
asked him t,o give up Goa and take Cintiicora with all its lands, 
its great revoiute, and its very good harbour where he could build 
a fortress.‘ Whfim the Portuguese were driven from Goa 
Dalboquorque’s commandant of Cintacora bad to tly to Honavar,^ 
In November or December of the same year, after bis second 
conquest of Goa, Dalboquerque sent men to Cintacora to meet and help 
MalharrAo a chief of Hondvar who bad been ousted by hia brother.® 
About 1514 the Portuguese traveller Duarte Barbosa describes 
Cintacola as situated to the north of the river Align, which 
separated the kingdom of Deccani, that is Bijapur, from tlio kingdom 
of Narsinga, that is Vijayanagar. Cintacola was a fortress at the 
mouth of the river on the top of a hill. It belonged to Sabayo 
that is Adil Shall, and for the defence of the country it was 
always guarded by horse and foot soldiers.^ When Portuguese 
power was firirdy established the river of Cintacora had to pay a 
tribute of 400 to 500 bales of rico.*^ In 1580 Do Barros describes 
Sintacora as a fortress on the Aliga wMcb juts out facing the 
island of Anjidiv twelve leagues from Goa.® Linscot’s (1590) 
Cintapor, close to the south of Dabul, seems to be not Obitakul 
but Jaitapur in Itatndgiri.^® Ogilby (1000), apparently from 
Portuguese authorities, notices the stream Aliga of Sintacora falling 
into the sea opposite Anjidiv." In 1715, according to a local 
manuscript, Basva Ling, a Souda chief (1097-1745), built a fort at 
Obitakul, on the north or right bank of the river mouth, and called it 
Saddshivgad after his father. From this time the name Ohitakul 
has boon supplanted by Sadasbivgad.^^ 

Dha'l'eshvar, more correctly Doreshvar or the String-God,^® 
about live miles south-east of Kumta, with in 1881 a population 


* Badger’s Varthema, 120-121, “ Comnientarios of Dalboquerijue, II. 8G. 

® Commentaries of Dalboquerqne, II. 135. '* Commentaries of Dallioquerque, II. 18G. 

® Commentaries of Dalboquerque, Ixxxvii. 202. In this passage Cintacora is men¬ 
tioned as the southern lanil of Goa. The text is ‘ All the lamia of Goa and SAste as 
far as Cintacora on the one side and as far as Condal (that is Kudal in Silvantvlldi) on 
the other side,’ 

® Commentaries of Dalboquerque, III. 26-2'7. ^ Stanley’s Barbosa, 78. See p. 112. 

« Snbsidioa, II. 24(1 -248. Decadas de Barros, 1-2 (Lisbon 1777), 293, 295, 318. 

“ Yule’s Cathay, II. 444. '' Atlas, V. 248. See below, SadAshivgad. 

The name String-god is locally explained by the story that the Doreshvar line/ is 
the cord or dor of the cloth which covered the ling which R^.van brought from Shiv 
and lost near Ookarn. See below p. 290 note 2. 
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of 329, has on a hill slope a temple of Mahadev (105' X 69') said to 
be about 800 years old. ThoTe are four inscribed tablets in the 
temple from one of which it appears that the temple was begun by 
Eudroji Pandit, son of Nagoji, and finished by Sonappa. The date 
has not been made out.' The temple is built of black stone and its 
walls are ornamented with sculptures. Eoimd the temple are five 
holy pools or tirths, Eudrakund in front of the temple. Chakra, 
Shankh, and Vasudha behind the temple, and Nagtirth to the north.* 
The temple receives from Government a yearly allowance of £144 
(Es. 1440), which is managed by a committee appointed by 
Government. A fair is held every year at the car-festival, about the 
middle of January, when beaten and parched rice, earthen pots, 
copper and brass vessels, cocoanuts, and plantains worth altogether 
about £50 (Ea.500) are sold, 

Devimane Gha't, orthe Devimane Pass, in the Sahyddri range 
lies twenty-one miles south-west of Sirsi and seventeen miles east of 
Kumta. The pass is less steep than the Arbail pass. It has the villages 
of Bolanga, Autravalli,Katgal,and Upinpattan at its foot; and Bandla, 
Sampkaud.Kurshi, ITebra, Manjguni, Balvalli, and Matigar atits head. 
The main road from Kumta to Now Hubli, which is next in importance 
to the Kdrwar-Dharwdr road, goes over this pass. The roadway is 
twenty feet broad and metalled. Before 1856, when a wheel carriage 
road was made by the Madras Government, the pass was crossed by a 
bullock track and footpath along which, in packs and head-loads, the 
produce of Sirs! and Siddapur found its way to Kumta. Since the 
transfer of North Kanara to the Bombay Government the road 
has been kept in repair at a yearly cost to provincial funds of £2761 
(Es. 27,610). The pass is used by wheeled carriages, animals, and 
foot passengers, and is tho chief route by which the cotton of Dhdr- 
w4r and other parts of the Bombay Karnatak passes to Kumta 
and Bombay. The v.a]ue of tho cotton carried through the pass in 
1879-80 was £491,325 (Es. 49,13,250); and the corresponding 
returns were £309,423 (Es. 30,94,230) in 1880-81, and £415,514 
(Es, 41,55,140) in 1881-82. Be.sides cotton, betelnuts cardamoms 
pepper and sandalwood from Sirs! and Siddapur go to Kumta ; and 
piece-goods salt hardware and dates from Bombay, and rice and oil 
from Kumta, go to upland Kfinara and to the Bombay Karndtak. 

Darshingudda, north latitude 15° 31' east longitude 74° 19', in 
the extreme north of tho district, the highest point in North Kanara, 
rises 3000 feet above the sea, two miles to the north of Paldi and 
four to tho north of Tinai. It is easily climbed. Prom the flat top 
is a wide view of tho finest mountain scenery in Kdnara, the hills for 


^Bucliaiian (Mysore and Canara, 163-164), gives the substance of two copper¬ 
plates and one grant to DhAreshvar temple. One of the copper-plates was dated 1500 
{S. 1412 Siddhdrthi Samvatsar) and recorded a grant in the reign of Deva RAya 
Wodearu 'rriiooliia. The other plate was dated 1559 (S. 1481 Kalaynhla Samvatsar) 
and recorded a grant by Solva Krishna Dovarasu Wodearu Trilociiia. The grant 
was by Krishna Devarasu Wodearu Trilochia and bore date 1540 [S, 1462 Vikdri 
Samvatsar), 

‘‘These five pools are said to liave dropped with the DhAreshvar hill from the 
Saptashring peak of the heavenly mount KailAs which Garud was carrying to Gokarn. 
See below p, 292 note 2. 
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miles round being covered with magnificent forest abounding in 
game. 

Diggi Gha't, or the Diggi Pass, in the Sahyadri range on the 
Goa-Supa frontier, lies close to the village of Diggi, seventeen miles 
west of Supa, This is a minor pass with the villages of Diggi, 
Kudre, and Mhivai in Supa at its head; and of Patiom, Tudon, and 
Mavingim at its foot. A road across the pass joins Sangem in 
Portuguese territory with Supa. The roadway is twelve to sixteen 
feet broad and twenty-four miles long from Diggi to Sanjhode, 
where it joins the Anshi pass road leading to Supa. The first nine 
miles from Sanjhode are practicable for wheeled carriages; the 
rWTBffltiug fifteen miles are passable only for pack bullocks and foot 
passengeicg with head-loads. Like other passes leading into 
Portuguese tOijritory the Diggi pass is chiefly used for the salt traffic 
from Goa to Sup'a. Before 1858, when the road was opened by tbe 
Madras Government, there was a small footpath fit only for foot 
passengers. The average yearly repairs coat provincial funds about 
£160 (Rs. 1600). 

Dodlmani Gha't, or the Dodimani Pass, is in the Sahyadri 
range on the Kumta-Siddd.pur frontier, twenty miles oast of Kumtn 
and about fourteen miles west of Sidddpur. The villages of Dodimani 
and Shirguna lie at the head of the pass, and the villages of Basoli 
and of Santgal, which has a travellers' bungalow, lie at its foot. 
The road from Siddiipur and Bilgi which is twenty-three miles long 
runs over the Dodimani pass and meets the Nilkund pass road 
from Sinsi to Kmnta close below it. ' The road was made and the 
pass opened in 1873-74 at a cost of £968 (Rs. 9683) from local funds. 
The average yearly repairs cost about £150 (Rs. 1500). The road 
across the pass has very little traffic as it is only twelve feet wide 
and cannot be used by wheeled carriages. 

Dokarpa Gha't, or the Dokarpa Pass, in the Sahyadris on the 
Supa-Goa frontier, lies close to the village of Dokarpa, twenty-five 
miles south-we.st of Supa. It is a minor pass chiefly used for salt 
traffic. A bullock track with steep gradients runs over the pass and 
a road twelve feet broad and seven and a half miles long joins it 
with Nugi on the Anshi pass road to Supa. The pass appears to 
have been opened by the Madras Government and the seven and a 
half miles of provincial road which joins it with Nugi are kept in 
repair at an average yearly cost of about £16 (Rs. 160). 

Gaueshgudde Gha't, or the Gaueshguddo Pass, is in the 
Sahyddri range nine miles west of Yellapur. The villages of Katiga, 
Hirial, Angod, and Hilekargod lie at the head of the pass j and those 
of Birkol and Ulvi lie at its foot. A road thirty miles long from 
Yelldpur to Kadra through Barballi runs across the pass, and was 
made from local funds in 1872 at a cost of £240 (Rs. 2400). The 
twelve miles from Yellapur to Barballi is practicable for carts; but 
from Barballi to Kudra the road is fit only for foot passengers and 
pack bullocks. 'J’here is not much traffic and there are no tolls. 

Ganga'vali, five miles north of Aukola, with in 1881 a 
population of 982, is a small port with a sea customs office. During 
the eight years ending 1881-82 the average yearly value of 
I) 81G—3G 
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exports is returned at £2063 (Rs. 20,630) and of imports at £418 
(Rs. 4180). Exports varied from £1386 in 1877-78 to £3055 in 
1880-81, and imports from £181 in 1881-82 to £870 in 1876-77, 
The people are chiefly husbandmen of the Nador caste, and 
fishers and palanquin-bearers of tho Kliarvi and Ambig castes. In 
tho town the only object of interest is a temple of tho goddess 
Ganga, tho wife of Shiv. Tho templo is regarded as very holy, and, 
at daybreak on tho Ganga Ashtami Day, the eighth of the black 
half of Ashvin (September-October), all tho Smdrts of tho neigh¬ 
bourhood como to bathe in the river in front of the temple.^ On 
the same day tho image of Mahdbaloshvar is brought from Gokarn 
in a palanquin and bathed in the river. Near the temple of Gangs 
is a ling called Kdmoshvar, said to have been set up by Visbvakarma 
when he performed tho austerities which gained him a knowledge 
of divine architecture. In 1675 Fryer notices it as Gongola and 
calls it the first town in the country which still retains the name of 
Canatick.** 

Gersappa, or the Cashewnut town,'^ is a small village on the 
Shiravati, about sixteen miles east of Hondvar. I’ho village is 
pleasantly placed on tho left bank of the river, shaded by a grove 
of cocoa-palms. It contains about fifty houses, inhabited by 
Sherigars, Halopdiks, Brdhmans, and Mnsalmans. There is a rest- 
house but no travellers' bungalow. About a mile and a half east 
of Gersappa are tho very extensive ruins of Nagarbastikeri which 
was tho capital of tho Jain chiof.s of Gersappa (1409-1610), and 
is locally believed, iu its prosperous days, to have contained a 
hundred thousand houses and eighty-four temples. About 1870 the 
ruins were cleared of grass and brushwood ; but tho place has again 
become overgrown. 

The chief object of iutcrest is a cross-shaped, literally four-mouthed 
or chaturmnkki, Jain temple, with four doors and a four-faced 
imago.'*' Tho temple is 63' 8" from door to door and the shrine is 
22' 9" square within and 24' 11" square without. Tho temple is 
built of gray granite. The verand.-i roof, the spire, and the floor slabs 
are said to have been carted away about 1865 by a mamlatdar 
of Honavar who was building a temple. Each hall has four thick 
round pillars with square bases and overhanging brackets. The 
doorkoeper.s, cut on slabs on each side of the door both of the halls 
and of the shrine, wear high crowns, and each holds a club and a 
cobra. 

There are five other ruinous temples all of laterite in which are a 
few images and inscriptions. The temple of Varddhamdn or 
Mahiivir Svami contains a fine black stone imago of Mahdvir the 
twenty-fourth or last Jain tirthankar. There are four inscribed stones 
in Varddhaman's temple. One slab (6'3"x2'5") has at its top the 
figures of a Jina, two worshippers and a cow and a calf, and below 


‘ The local helief is that the river and the goddess represent the river Ganga which 
came from tho Sahyiidria to cleanse the sins of the sage Janhu who drank the river dry 
as it was hoing hrought by king Bhagirath. - East India and Persia, 138. 

* Prom ijeru a cashew'mit and aoppu a leaf. Higginbotham’s Asiatic Journal 
Selections (First Series), 977. ^ Hr. Burgess’ List of Arciiteological Komains, 6-6. 
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the figures a long inscription. Another slab (4' 8" x 2' 2") has a 
Jina and attendants above, two men worshipping on each side, a 
crosslegged table below, and still lower two women worshipping on 
each side of a second crosslegged table. The third slab (5' 2" x 2' 2") 
has an inscription of six and a half lines, and, above the inscription, 
are figures, temples, and images in three compartments. In the 
topmost compartment is a Jina sitting in a temple ; the next 
compartment has a seated man and below him a table, and three 
women two squatting and one standing; in the third compartment 
are six women, a temple, and a female imago. The fourth stone 
about a foot broad is behind the temple sunk in the earth. It has 
fw» fnscription partly oliaced. Across a footpath from Mahdvir's 
templij is the temple of Nemiuath, the twenty-second Urthanlcar, 
with a Fine large image on a round seat. The seat has a back of 
three slabs neatly joined and elaborately carved. Round tbe edge 
of the seat is an inscription of two verses in Kdnarose letters. 

There is a third temple of Parshvandth, the twenty-third 
Urthanlcar. Here many images have been collooted from other 
shrines and one of them has been cast of an alloy of five metals. 
In the east corner of the area round Parshvandth’s temple are three 
carved stones much woathor-woru. To the west of Parshvanath’s 
temple is a largo stone building with long stone beams. In a corner 
of it about twelve figures of naked Jinaa lie huddled together. 
There is a fifth building called the Kadc temple. It has lost its roof 
and contains a black stone figure (4' 4") of J^drsbvandtb with the 
hood of the cobra beautifully carved. Outside the wall of this 
temple i,s an inscribed slab 2' 5" broad and 4' o'' above ground. 
The sixth building is called Virabhadra Deval. A large tree has 
grown on what wa,s the back wall of its shrine. There is a fine 
image of Virabhadra wearing high wooden sandals and armed with 
a sword, a shield, and a bow and arrow. There is also a Vaisbnav 
temple called the Triraalla Devasthiin, and, in its south-west corner, 
is a slab (5' G" x 2' 3") with a robed man holding a vessel, and 
near him are a cow and a calf. Below is an inscription distinct but 
overgrown with jnoss. 

According to tradition the Vijayana.gav kings (1330-1560) 
raised a Jain family of Gersappa to power in Kanara, and Buchanan 
records a grant to a temple of Gunvanti near Manki in 1409 by 
Itchappa Wodoaru Pritani, the Gersappa chief, by order of Pratdp 
Dev Ray Trilocbia of the family of Ilarihar.’ Itchappa's son was 
married to one of seven daughters of the last Byra.su Wodeyar 
chiefs of Karkal iu fSouth Kanara, a sister of the famous Bhairadevi.^ 
The issue of this union was a daughter who united the territories of 
all her aunts as they all died without children. Sho booame almost 
independent of the Vijayauagar kings. Tho head of the family 
sometimes lived at Bhatkal and .sometimes at Gersappa.'* The 
chiefship seems to have been very often held by women, as almost all 
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' Mysore and Cilnarti, III. 105. This grant is probably reeorded on one of the 
inscribed stones noticed above. 

^See abovepp. 27.3, 275 and note 2. ^Buchanan’s Mysore and Canara,III, 105. 
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the seventeenth century Bhairadevi of Gorsappa, the last of the name, 
Gersapi'a. attacked and defeated by Venkatappa Naik, the chief of Bednur, 

JJhtory. According to a local account she died in 1608," In 1623 the 

Italian traveller Della Valle, who accompanied a Portuguese embassy 
to Venkatappa at Bednur, went by Gersappa. lie describes it as once 
a famous city, the seat of a queen, the metropolis of a province. 
The city and palace had fallen to ruin and were overgrown with 
trees; nothing was loft but some peasants’ huts. The last queen 
had married a foreigner of low birth, who was ungracious enough 
to take the kingdom to himself. The queen sought help from the 
Portuguese but they did not help her. The husband called in 
Venkatappa who seii«od the kingdom. Nine miles beyond Gersappa 
the country was most pleasant, waving land covered with leafy 
forests, crossed by beautiful streams whoso shady banka were green 
with bamboos and gay with flowers and creepers. The Shirdvati 
was the most beautiful river Della Valle bad ever soon. So famous 
was the country for its pepper that the Portuguese called the queen 
of Gersappa llainha da I’imenta or the Pepper-queou.'* In 1799 
Munro describes Gersappa as once flourishing but now with only a 
few beggarly inhabitants.'* In 1845 Captain Newbold calls it a 
pleasant village with fifty houses, and notices among remains of the 
ancient town, mounds, enclosures, wells, and five or six Jain 
temples.® In 1802 Dr. Leith calls it a small village inhabited by 
husbandmen and a few traders. Its few huts lay at the end of a 
thickly wooded range and between the huts and the river the ground 
hardly a furlong wide was terraced for rice. Old Gersappa about a 
mile across a small stream was a tangled forest with heaps of stone 
rubble and here and there square and dressed stones belonging to 
temples.'* 

Gersappa Falls, The Gersappa Falls, called after the ruined city of Gersappa, 
are locally known as the Jog Falls from tho neighbouring village of 
Jog. They ai’e in north latitude 14° 14' and east longitude 74° 50', 
on the Kanara-Maisur frontier, about eighteen miles east of Gersappa 
and thirty-five miles east of Houavar. The waterfall is on the 
Shiravati river, which, with a breadth above the falls of about 230 
feet, hurls itself over a cliff 830 feet high 7 The best time to 

see the falls is early in December when the river is low enough to 
make it possible to cross to the left or Maisur bank. Between 
June and November, when the river is flooded, little can be 
seen as the banks are shrouded in clouds of mist. From 
Gersappa village, which has a rest-house but no travellers’ bungalow, 
through noble stretches of forest, tho road climbs about ten miles 
to the crest of tho Gersappa or Malemani pass, and from the crest 


iSee above pp. 102, 114, 119, 121-122, 124. - Bucliiuiati’s Mysore, 133, 172. 

^Viaggii, III. 1915, 196. '‘Munro, 31st May 1800. 

“Jour. As. Soo. Beng, XI\r. 423. * Keport, 10th February 1863. 

'Mr. Iv. E. Caiiily, C.S., 11th August 1883 ; Asiatic Journal Selections, 976-978; 
Jour, As. Soc. Beng. XIV. 416-421 ; Bice’s Mysore, li. 387 390; Bombay Catholic 
Examiner, 25th May 1878; The Times of India, 22nd April 1882. 
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passes eight miles further to the falls. Strangers generally 
make the journey in palanquins and spend about seven hours 

on the way. About six miles beyond tho crest of the pass, 

and about two miles from the falls, at Mavingundi, where throe 
roads moot, the first whisper of the falls is heard. Beyond 
Mavinguudi the whisper gradually swells to a roar, and tho track 
leaves the high road and passes through an evergreen forest whose 
tall stems are festooned with tho shoots of the wild pepper vine. Close 
underwood hides all trace of the river, till, at the bungalow 
near the falls, the plateau commands a glorious view. To the 
north thickly wooded hills riso against tlie sky, and the river winds 
■STOtftward gleaming like silver among the islands of its rocky 

bed. As it noars the crest of tho cliff, vast masses of rock split 

it into styparate streams, which, along four main channels, hurl 
themselves ovw the cliff into a chasm 830 feet deep. The rock 
of the river-bod and the cliff over which tho river falls are gneiss 
associated with hypogeno schists. The gneiss is composed of quartz 
and felspar, with both mica and hornblende, and alternates with 
micaceous, taloose, aotynolytic, chloritic, and hornblende schists 
imbedding iron pyrites. These rooks are seamed by veins of quartz 
and felspar and of a fine-grained granite composed of small grains 
of white felspar quartz and mica. The mass of rock has been eaten 
back several hundred foot by the wearing of the water, tho softer 
taloose and micaceous schists suffering most. The bed of the river, 
which is carved into the rock, is broken by basins and by rugged 
water-worn masses. The Gorsappa Falls eclipse every other fall in 
India and have few rivals in the woi’ld. Though excelled in height by 
the Oorosoli (2400) and Evauson (1200) cascades in the Alps and by 
the Arve cataract (1100) in Savoy, the Gorsappa Falls (832) surpass 
them in volume of wator.^ On tho other hand, though mucli 
inferior to Niagai’a in volume, Gersappa far excels it (164) in height.** 
The Shirdvati hjaj^s over tho cliff along four separate channels, 
each of which keeps a considerable body of water till late in 
February or early in March. The edge of the cliff over which the 
river is hurled is shaped like a hook with a sti’aight handle, the hook 
being on tho Kanara or right side and tho straight handle on tho 
left or Maisur side. Two of the four falls, the Raja and the 
Roarer, aro in the hook or curve nearly opposite each other; the 
other two, the Rocket and La Dame Blanche, fall over the straight 
line or handle of the hook. All fall from the same level with a 
sheer drop of about; 880 feet into a pool which soundings have 
shown to he 130 feet deep.® In ordinary years until late in 
November the front view of the falls is much hid by the clouds of 
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'Captain Newbold, who visited Gorsappa in Augu.st, roughly calculated that when 
he was there about 1,200 tons of water were being hurled over the oliff every second. 

“ At Niagara about 11,170 tons of water aro Inirleil every second from a height of 
164 feet. Butler’s GfiOgraphy, 91 ; Bncyclopa;dia Brittanica, Article on Canada. 

''Two officers of the Indian Navy, deputed by Government to measure the falls, 
arrived there on tlie 6th of March 1856. Their account, written in the old bungalow 
book, is as follows ; 

‘ We threw a light flying bridge across the chasm from the tree overhanging the 
Roarer, to the rook westward of that called the Rdja’s rock. To this we slung a cradle 
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spray, which, rising from the boiling cauldron, hang over the river 
and curl across the crest of the cliff. 

Q’he BiJA Fali.,! the fall nearest the Kanara or right bank, is also 
called the Grand Fall, the Main Fall, and the Horse-shoe Fall. It is 
deeply cut hack on the right side of the hook or ellipse. Over the 
cloft, in ono huge muddy mass, a great volume of water sweeps in 
a smooth and graceful curve, 830 feet down, in an unbroken sheet, 
until it is lost in clouds of spray. The Raja Fall has held its present 
position for about forty years. In 1843 one of the crags at the 
edge of the cliff gave way, and, as it fell, carried with it an 
outstanding ledge of rock laying baro the face of the scarp with a 
noise that startled the country for miles. 


of. light bamboo, capaVile of holding two people comfortably. The cradle was braced on 
one single and two double blocks, through which we rove the four hawsers composing 
the bridge. We had previoicsly pl.aced the bridge from the llaja's rock to the tree ; 
V)nt wc found that the lead line would not, from any single part of the bridge, plumb 
clear of the Iloarer, or of the rocks on either side; thus proving beyond a doubt that the 
pool had never been plumbed from the sides of the chasm. 

* ‘ In the forenoon of tlie 12tb of March, idl arrangements being completed and 
provision made against remote eontingonoies, we made the passage in the cradle from 
side to sido, h.alting in the centro to pour a iibation to the guardian spirits of the 
chasm. The arrangements being found perfectly satisfactory, wo proceeded to plumb 
tile pool. The cradle with one person was eased away to a distance of forty'seven 
feet from the tree, Tlio lead line was low'ered from the shore through a block or 
pulley on the cradle, passing down through its centre. The plummet consisted 
of seven pounds of lend inaced in the centre of an annular life-buoy slung 
horizontally, tho whole weight being al<out 18 lbs. When the lead reached the pool, 
the life-buoy floated it, and thus tlic lead man in tho cradle felt the loss of weight. 
Having during our service liad a little exporionce in deep water, we know that a loss 
of 20 lbs. from a plumb-line of upwards of 100 fathoms would be scarcely appreciable, 
and so wc found it. But by hauling up half a fathom and letting go suddenly, the 
life-buoy made a discernible sidasb in the water. A mark was then placed on the line 
close to the block, and tho angle of its dip taken with a theodolite on the brink of the 
precipice near the tree, at the liypotenusal distance of 47 feet. This gave the 
perpendicular depression of the cradle below the instrument (on a level with the tree) 
as 14 feet; which, added to the line paid out, 816 feet, gave the exact depth 829 feet, 

‘ In the afternoon wo descended the ravine, and with a raft of a few bamboos and 
three boat’s breakers, paddled and sounded all round and across tho pool, having 
previously, from above, turned oil a gre.at part of the lioarer into the Bookot. We 
found that 22 fathoms or 132 feet was the greatest depth. This sounding was taken 
very near the west aide, about 30 yards from the head of the pool or base of the 
Grand Fall, We climbed the rock on which the Roarer falls, and when about thirty 
foot up it, the stream, which before had been rather mild, came down with such force 
on our devoted heads th.at wo had to ‘ hold on by our eyelids ’ to prevent being 
washed oil'. 

‘ By measuring a base we ascertained the horizontal distance between tlie centres of 
the Canara and Mysore bungalows to be 710 yards; and the distance between the 
Rdja’srock and the tree that plums the Roarer, to be 74 yjirds. The top of the 
Raja’s rook is five feet below the level of the above mentioned tree. A plumb lino 
lowered from this tree into the bed of the Roarer measured 315 foot. 

‘ On the 15th of March, we broke up our bridge, from which we had taken several 
satisfactory views of the chasm, .and descended by a rope into the cup of the Roarer, 
where we breakfasted, and afterwards, with some little ditlioulty at one point, passed 
down by the side of the Roarer, -and reached a position at the back of the Grand Fall, 
whence the Rocket and Roarer were seen to the right. From this place alone can 
a correct idea bo formed of the great depth of the cavern in front of which the Grand 
Fall drops. The sky clouded over and thunder pealed when we were below. The effect 
was extremely grand. At 5 p.m. we reached the top of the cliff in safety.’ Rico’s 
Mysore and G'oorg, II. 389-390- 

' The R,ija Fall takes its name from a chief of Bilgi who proposed to build a small 
shrine on the top of the cliff. Lines for the foundation of the shrine may be traced on 
the large table-shaped rock which hangs over the chasm. 
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About 1000 foot to the left of the Raja Fall, and still in the bend 
of the hook, is tho second fall, whose noisy fury has given it the 
name of tho Roakek. Tho water passes over the cliif southward and 
turns suddenly west, and tumbling down a steep channel is caught 
in a basin. From the basin it rushes down a chasm, and, in mid air, 
joins the waters of the Raja Fall, and tho two streams togothor rage 
along a rugged gorge dashing on a huge mass of rock, which, except 
in the strongest winds, they hide with clouds of spray. From the 
terrific depths rise such a roar and turmoil, and such sheets of 
blinding foam and mist as Byron saw at the falls of Velino : 

The hell of waters ! where tli 03 'howl :ind hitis 
Anil boil in eiidloHa torture ; while the sweat 
Of their great agony wrung out from this, 

Their t^hlegethon, enria round the roeks of jet 
That gird the gulf around in pitiless honor set.* 

About 700 feet to the left of the Roarer, in tho handle of tho hook, 
is the Rocket, a cascade of extreme beauty. It falls sheer about 
a hundred feet, on an outstanding prong of rock, and, from the 
prong, darts out, forming in tho next 700 feet a rockot-like curve, 
throwing off brilliant jets of foam and spray like falling stars and 
shooting meteors. 

About 500 feet to tho left of the Rocket, La Dame Beanche 
glides quietly over the edge of the oliff in a sheet of foam. Though 
it) falls throut,li tho same height as tho others, the White Lady spreads 
less violently over tho face of the cliff, stretching down to the surface 
of the pool like folds of silver gauze shaken by giant bands. 

Tho varying effects of light and shade at different times of tho 
day are one of thc' great beauties of tho falls. In the afternoon, 
rising with the lowei'ing suii, a lovely rainbow spans the waters, and 
sometiraos at night tho moon throws across the spray a belt of faintly- 
tinted light. On a dark night rockets, blazing torches, ,or bundles of 
burning straw cast over tho cliff light tho raging waters with a fitful 
and weird glare. From above tho best view of the chasm is gained 
by lying down and peering over a pinnacle of rock which stands 
out from the edge of the cliff. ‘ I lay on this shelf,' Captain Newbold 
wrote in August 1815, ‘ and drew myself to its edge, and as I 
stretched my head over tho brink, a sight bui-st on me which I shall 
never forget. I have since looked down the fuming and sulphurous 
craters of Etna and Vesuvius, but have never experienced tho 
feelings which oveiuvhelmed me in the fir.st downward gaze into the 
abyss at (Ter.sappa. One might gaze for ever into that seething 
chasm where tho mighty mass of the Shiravati’s waters ceaselessly 
buries itself in a mi.st-shroudod grave.' 

Tho best gonond view of the falls is from tho left or Maisur bank. 
From tlio right bank of the river a bamboo bridge crosses tho 
R^ja channel to the rocks beyond. Tlie path then keeps well 
above the edge of the cliff, among large rocks, over small channels, 
and across seven or eight of tho broader streams by i-ude 
bamboo and palm-stem bridges. On tho loft or Maisur bank 


* ChiUle H.'U’oItl, IV. 69. 
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a well kept path loads through shady woods to a point called 
Watkiu’s Platform, which commands a view across the chasm to 
the doop cleft where the waters of the Raja and the Roarer join 
and plunge into the pool holow. Myriads of swallows and pigeons 
circle and flash through tlie air. And slowly as the sun mounts 
there shines from the dark depths of the chasm a lovely rainbow 
'which, as the sun slopes westward, rises higher and higher till its 
brilliancy fades in the waning light of evening. From Watkin’s 
Platform a path through tho wood leads down a series of steep 
steps to the open hill side which slopes to the bed of the river. In 
the lower slopes the path is blocked by boulders, and all is moist, 
chill, and slippery from the ever-falling spray. From tho edge oi- 
the pool is a fine general view of the falls, of the magnificent rugged 
chasm, and of the deep winding gorge through which in the course 
of ages the waters of the river have untiringly oaten their way. 

There are two bungalows near tho falls. One, which is masonry- 
built and tiled, was designed in 1868 by Captain Cruickshank, of 
the Royal Engineers. It stands 1670 feet above the sea on the 
edge of the cliff overlooking the chasm and so close to the falls that 
the roar of the waters sometimes shakes its windows and doors. 
This bungalow is fully furnished and has room for three visitors. 
The other bungalow is a small building with mud walls and a tiled 
roof. It stands 1850 feet ahovo the sea, 180 feet higher than 
Captain Cruickshank^s bungalow, and further from the falls. It is 
chiefly intended for the use of district officers and has no furniture. 
Near the bungalows is good stabling for six horses. 

Gersappa Gha't or the Gersappn Pass on the Houdvar-Maisur 
frontier, also called the Malernani Pass, is in the Govardhangiri range 
of the Sahyddris eighteen miles east of Honiivar, The villages of 
Kodkani, Kudgund, Malvalli, and Malernani lie at the head of the 
pass ; and Gersappa, Larliga, Kudriga, and Magod at its foot. The 
pass is five miles long and less steep than either the Arbail or tho 
Devimane passes. Tho road from Gersappa, twenty-seven miles to 
Talguppo in Maisur, runs acros.s this pass and is fit for wheeled 
carriages. It is a provincial road and was opened in 1854 by the 
Madras Govenuneiit at a cost of £7848 (Us. 78,840).i Rice, gram, 
pulse, tamarind, and rdgi come from Maisur to Gersappa and 
Honavar, while salt, coir-ropo, cocoanuts, oil, areca-nuts, and pepper 
go to Maisur. 

Gokarn or the Cow’s Bar,^ with in 1881 a population of 4207, 


' Before 1834 there was a footpath ; and in 1854 the pass was improved and made 
broad enough for carts. 

“ The traditional origin of the name Cow’s Ear is, that Brahma produced four sages 
with the object of entrusting to them the work of creation. The sages refused to cretSe, 
and Brahma had to produce liudra or Shiv from his forehead to do the work. Rudra 
said that in his world tliere should be nothing perishable. So to meditate and 
devise an imperishable world ho dived, and for ages remained under tho water with 
which before the making of the world space was filled. Brahma, wearying of Shiv and 
his meditation on an imperishable world, liimself moulded the earth and filled it with 
life. Nows of Brahma’s world came to Shiv, who, enraged at the infringement of hia 
monopoly of creation, rose through the water and struck against the land Ho 
was making ready to force his way through the land with his trident, when the earth, 
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is a famous place of pilgrimage, alaout ten miles nortli of Kumta. 
Gokarn lias a travellers’ bungalow, a police station, a vernacular 
sebool, and a raaxnoipality during tbe three months of January 
February and March, when it is crowded in connection with the 
great Mahdshivralri fair at the temple of Mahabaleshvar. The 
municipality was started in 1870 and in 3 881-82 had an income of 
£167 (Rs,la70) and an expenditure of £96 (Rs. 960), 

According to the G C)karn MaUdtmya the boundaries of Gokarn ara 
the Shalmarigauga or the Gangavali on the north, the Aghuashini 
up’Tadri on the south, Siddhealivar on the east, and the sea on tho 
west. T’ho municipal and the holy town of Gokarn are bounded on 
the north, east, and south by a soinicircnlar range of low bare 
hillocks; it lies in an oblong plain open to the sea in form not 
unlike the ear of a cow, in a long stretch of cocoa palms broken by 
plots of rice-land, Tho main road runs between stone walls to tho 
sea-shore near the groat temple of Mahabaleshvar, On either side 
of the main road is a row of shops, most of them tiled and two-storied. 
The rest of the houses which are oue-storied and have thatched roofs 
stand in gardens. Tho town has littlo or no trade except during the 
yearly fair in February, when cattle, coppei’ and brass vessels, clothes, 
jewelry, and provisions valued at £5000 to £10,000 (Rs. 50,000- 
Rs, 1,00,000) are sold. The temple of Mahabaleshvar is built of 
granite in the Dravidian style with a shrine and an outer hall. 
The shrine is thirty feet square and sixty feet high and has a 
domed roof ornamented with serpents, the figures of the gods who 
preside over tho eight quarters of hoaveu, and the ten incarnations 
of Vishnu. Over tlio roof is a copper spire. The outer hall ovmanclap 
is sixty feet by thirty and has a square roof. The shrine is said to 
be tho work of Vishvakanna,^ and the copper spire and outer hall 
to have been added by a Tulav Brahman of Kuudapur in South 
Kdnara. There is an outer’ court or chandrashdla of latorite with 


taking the form <if a cow, bcgg(!d the angry god, instead of killing her, to rise to 
the surface through hei' ear. kSIiIv pa-ssed tlirough the cow’s ear and came out on tha 
Gokarn beach. In a garden opposite the temple of Tamragauri, a small cavern 
called lludra-yoni or Hudra’s passage marks tlie place where Shiv stopped on the 
surface of the eartli, and a sln-iue near it has a small granite figure of Shiv. When 
he stepped out of the cavej'ii Shiv prepared to consume everything by the fire of his 
wrath, Brahma, Vishnu, and the otiier gods, dismayed by Ids anger, came where 
he stood and promiseil tliat ho should have the sole right to destroy, and in time 
might use his power, Vuit tliat for tho present Brahma sliould continue to create, and 
Vishnu to preserve. Tlie jn'oraisoofa universal final min pacified Shiv who turned 
his auger to a portion of the sandy coast, a little to the north-west of Eudra-youi, 
a spot, which has since been known as Budra-bhumi or Kudra’s land. As this spot 
could not contain all Shiv’s anger ho took from tho gods and from all other living 
beings their strength or essence and made an animal of it; and from his own strength 
and the strength of Vislinn and Brahma he adorned the newly created animal with 
three horns, ’rheenfeeliled world of living beings complained to Vishnu, who referred 
them to Shiv, who pitieil thorn and restored their strength. His own strength 
he housed in a Unr/ and wore it round his neck ; Vishnu’s strength he lioused in the 
ahdiigrdm stone ; and Brahma’s strength he placed in the holy lake of Pushkar near 
Ajmir. 

^ Viahvakarma was prevented from finishing the temple in one night by B4van, who, 
annoyed by the success of Gaiipati’s device to deprive him of the ling of which an 
account is given on p. i!i)0 note 1, became a cock and crew long before daybreak, 
when the divine architect had finished the body of tho shrine and was going to begin 
the spire. 
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a tiled roof built by the same Kiiudapur Brahman with the aid of a 
Ling^at king of Goa, who is said to have paid for bringing the stone 
from Talganmetta village about twelve miles north of Gokarn and 
liberally endowed the temple. 

The ling in the shrine rises about two inches above the ground. 
Except that its top is somewhat flattened it is round and slightly 
tapering. It is said to be the ntrna or self-Z'i?)y which, in his wrath 
with Brahma’s world, Shiv made of his own essence and long wore 
on his neck.^ The roots of the ling .are said to reach the lower world, 
In the outer hall are images of Parvati and Ganpati with a granite 
bull in the middle of the hall. Upwards of a hundred lamps are 
always burning from funds act apart for the purpose by devotees. 
Every day there are offered to the hhryl20pounds (60 shers) of cooked 
rice, which is afterwards eaten by the temple-servants, jEgle 
marmeloa or bd leaves, and tho panduimrita, milk, clarified butter, 
honey, curds, and sugar. Pilgrims perform the panchdmrita abhisheha 
or the five nectar worship, paying the ministrant Is. (8 as.) and 
the god 6d (4 «.«.); or they perform tho ekdda.sh rudra the eleven 
Thdra, in which they pay the priest and the god 2s. (Re. 1); or the 
laghu rudra, tho little rudra, in which they pay the priest and the 
god 10s. (Rs. 5); or the maha rudra, the great rudra, in which 


' The following stoi'y is told of the seU-lhiff : Ksikasi, the mother of EAvan the 
great foe of UiUn iiiicl sovereign of Ceylon, told her son tliat she was anxious to 
worship 10,000,000 lw(/s. Ihivan, foiling to oolleot so large a number in Ceylon, 
consulted some sages who told him that the merit of worshipping 10,000,000 Kng» 
could be attained by offering an ..dCgle marmelos or bel leaf every day to the liny mad* 
by Shiv of his own subatanco. It Avan began to perforin austerities, and Shiv, 
pleased with his devotion, gave him the choice of a boon, EAvan at once asked for 
thecUmaliny or solf-K«,,ii which the god wore round bis neck. Shiv granted the boon 
on condition that the iing should not be set on tho ground until E.Avau reached hie 
capital. The news of this gift alarmed the gods because such was the power of the 
/for; that if it was w'orshipped for three years in succession it gave the worshipper 
power equal to MahAdev. They went with Vishnu to Shiv who told them that the 
only way of dispssessing EAvan of the ling was to contrive to have it set on the ground 
before EAvan reached Ceylon. The gods arranged that Ganpati, the son of Shiv, 
disguised as a BrAhman lad, should loiter at Gokarn, and, with the help of Vishnu, 
outwit EAvan. The gods hid themselves at a short distance from the town of Gokarn, 
watching the issue of the stratagem. Ganpati going to tlie sea-shore saw llAvau 
coming with tho ling in his hand. EAvan was a religious man who was always careful 
to say his morning and evening prayers. When he reached Gokarn it was three 
in the afternoon, but to load EAvan to suppose it was sunset Vishnu held his discus 
before the sun. EAvan hurried to bathe and say his evening prayer. On his way 
he saw a young BrAhman, the disguised Ganpati, in charge of a herd of oows. EAvan 
asked him to hold the ling while he said his prayers. Ganpati feigned unwillingness, hut 
on being pressed agreed on condition that if, after waiting and calling out his name 
three times, EAvan did not appear, he might be allowed to set the ling on the ground. 
Forgetting Shiv’s instructions, Ifovan gave the ling to Ganpati and walked to the sea. 
Not long after he had gone Giuipati called out his name three times so hurriedly that 
before EAvan could turn the ling was on the ground. EAvan tried to pick up the ling, 
but its roots had passed deep into the earth, and as, in spite of his gro.atest efforts, he 
failed to move it, EAvan called it MahAlialesh var or the Very Powerful god and fell in a 
faint. The gods laughed and Ganpati went forty paces behind the ling to hide himself. 
On recovering consciousness EAvan, beside himself with rage, flung tho covering of 
the Ikig into the air, Part of it fell at Murdeshvar, lifteen miles south of HonAvar; 
another pai-t at Gunvanti, five miles south ofHonAvar; a third at DhAreshvar, five miles 
south of Kumta; and a fourth at Shezvad, about two miles south-east of KArwAr. 
All four grew into lings called Murdeshvar, Gunvantesfcvar, DhAreshvar, and 
Shezeshvar, 
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they pay the priest a-nd the god £6 (Rs. 60); and the ati rurlra, 'the 
greatest rudra, in which they pay the priest or the god £15 (Rs. 150) 
Once in sixty years the ground round the ling is dug and the space 
filled with powdered jenis and pearls the cost being met from the 
temple funds. This is called closing the eight quarters or ashtaband. 

The temple is managed by trustees and an accountant who are 
subject to the control of a committee appointed by Government under 
Act XX. of 186d. The yearly income of the temple varies from £300 
to £400 (Rs. 3000-Rs. 4000).^ In honour of Mahabaleshvar a fair is 
d every year during the Malidshivrdtra holidays, from the tenth 
ae dark half of Mugh to the second of the bright half of Fdlgun 
■’uary-March), the thirteenth and fifteenth being the great days. 
The fcir is attended by 15,000 to 20,000 pilgrims from all parts of 
the Deccan and religious beggars from Central India. They throng 
in large numbers from the thirteenth and begin to leave from the 
sixteenth. Of late years the number of pilgrims issaid to have fallen. 
On the 14th of Mdgh, the day after the MahdsIdvnUra, the pilgrims 
fast, and, bathing in the Koti pool and in the sea at the mouth of 
the T^mraparni rivulet,^ give money to Brahmans, and after wor¬ 
shipping Ganpati go to worship Mahabaleshvar. On the new-moon 
day, the third day after Mahdshiordf.ra, an image of Shiv about a 
foot long is mounted by Havig priests on a large and elaborately 
carved car which the people drag to some distance and again drag 
back to the temple.'* Every year before the fair care is taken that 
the place is kept clean, and a hospital assista7rt is sent every year 
from K4rwfir, The chief constable and the mamlatddr, or a sub- 
divisional magistrate of Kumta, camp at Gokarn during the fair days, 
and an additional guard of police is sent from Kfi-rwiir. 

Besides the great; temple of Mahabaleshvar twenty smaller shrinos, 
thirty lings, and thirty pools and holy bathing-places or tirths are 
held in special reverence by SmsirtB and Liugayats. 1 >ike Benares, 
Gaya, Pushkar in Rajjiutana, Naaik-Triiubak, Somndth in Kathiawar, 
and other great holy places, Gokarn is said to have been visited by, 
or to have been the scene of the austerities of, various gods and 
pre-historic personages, especially Brahma, Shiv, Vishnu, Agastya, 
Ram, and Ravan. Almost all tho smaller shrines, pools, and bathing- 
places are called after these and other deities and personages. Pil¬ 
grims visiting these various holy places are said to obtain freedom 
from the greatest of sins, to seevrre lasting merit for themselves, even 
to send their ancestors to heaven. Of the smaller shrinos and lings, 
opposite the porch to the north, in the open space between the 
separate hall or ahandraslidla and the temple, is an oblong ling called 


^ The Btulra is a hook of eight parts of hymns in praise of Ruclra or Shiv which 
are recited while water js poured over the Him. According to tho importance of the 
prayer made, or the deadlinesa of the sin to be washed away, the book of hymns to 
Budra is repeated eleven times ekeidasha riidra, 121 times lagini or the little rudra, 
1331 times maha or the big rudra, or 14,041 times ali or the greatest 'iiidra. Mr. P. B, 
Joshi. 

The details are, a Gove.mment cash grant of £73 2». (Bs. 791), and a second 
Government grant of £100 (Ks. 1000) from its share of the rental of land held by tha 
temple-servants. The rest is from pilgrim gifts. 

See below p. 295. * See Fart I. pp, 122-123. 
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Sli^istreslivarj about eighteen inches long and about two and a 
half feet round. It is of polished granite and stands on a 
pillar or vrinddvana under a small tiled roof. Immediately behind 
the Shastreshvar liny, bat below the level of the floor and under a 
small tiled roof, is another stone of the same kind and shape called 
Adi Gokarn. Further east is a granito figure of Virabhadra, the 
destroyer of Daksha^s sacrifice.' 

About forty paces behind the temple of Mahabalcsh var stands the 
temple of Giinpati, with a granite imago whoso head boars tie 
mark of a violent blow. This is the Ganpati who cheated Rfi,v 
and he still boars the mark of the blow which Kavan gave ’ 
■when he found that Ganpati had cheated him out of his ling. 
is said to have rewarded Ganpati for re.scuing the ling by Growing 
that he should bo worshipped before Mahabaleshvar. A pilgrim'’s 
devotion lo.ses all merit if he fails to honour Ganpati before honouring 
Shiv. To the south-east of tlie Mahabaleshvar temple is a large 
oblong dirty pool called tho Koti-tirth witli a lirokcn flight of stops. 
The water of this pool is considered to secure foi' those who bathe in 
it as much happiness in heaven as bathing in any other hundred 
million holy places can bring.^ 

In the iniddlo of this Roti pool is a ling callod tho Saptakotishvar 
or Lord of the Seven Crores of Fools and before it is the figure of a 
granito bull, Near the -we.stern corner of tho Koti pool is a small 
domed and stone-built slirine of Khlbhairaveshvar, tho furious Shiv, 
the patron of barbers, to wliom sweetmeats, fowls and sbeep are yearly 
offered. Besides with Kdlblniirav’s temple, the sides of tho pond are 
lined with many shrines and masonry domes called gudis or temples. 
Tho chief of these are Garud Gudi with the figure of Garud, and 
Krishnapur with a figure of Anirnddha the god of love and the son of 
Krishna.^ Near these are Agastyeshvar, Kadrnesh var, and Vashishth- 
eshvar, ling.>i said to bo set up by Agastya, Va.sliistlia, and other sages. 
To the east of the Koti pond is the .small temple of Hhankar-Narayan 
wbo is half Shiv half Vishnu.* The story is that the Ash-giant 


^ See Moot’’s Hindu PaiitLeou, 177. 

The Koti pool is sai<l to luive been brought to Cbikarn from tho ITiiiu^hiyaf?. Once 
when Caiiul, Vishnu’s iiiaii^viilture, was waiuluriii^^ in search of food he saw on Mount 
Men; the snake Had Pace or Dunnak'h, He caught Bad Pace in his beak and dew 
west. Just as he reached the Shatashring peak of Meiu, the abode of Bralirna, the 
site of many holy pools and tlic dwelling of many sages, Had l^''acc wriggled out of his 
talons and glided into a hole in the mountain into which Garud could not follow him. 
The only way of getting at Bad Face was to curst the liill into the sea, when the snake 
would be forced to leave his hiding. Garud took the hill in hisbeak ami made for the sea. 
This treatment of his hill enraged Brahma and he laid on the rock the weight of three 
worlds. Garud pressed on grwining under the load. At Gokarn the sage Agastya 
from his cave heard Ganid’s groans, and, moved with pity, Jield the hill on his left 
hand and settled it to the south-east of Malutbaleshvar temple. The shock made the 
hundred million holy springs and streams in the heart of the hill roll into one and this, 
which contains the virtues of them all, is the Koti pool, 

Aniruddha was loved by Usha, the <laughtcr of king Biiii, who had been shown hia 
picture by a ■wandering painter. With the help of her familiar spirits she brought 
Aniruddha tlu'ough the air into her palace. Here ho was found by Biin, the giant- 
father of Usha a.Uil tlirown into prison. He escaped to Gokarn where Shiv rewarded 
his austerity by giving him power to kill Ban and marry Usha, 

^ A drawing of the image of Shankar-NiUT'iyan is given in Buchanan’s Mysore and 
Canara, HI. IGll, plate xxiv. 
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Bhasmdsurj havin'^ pleased Shiv by performing austeritieSj gained 
from him the power of reducing to ashes or IJiasm any person on 
whose head he should lay his hand. To test the reality of the gift 
the giant tried to lay his hand on Shiv’s head. Shiv lied to Vaikuntil 
the abode of Vishnu, and Vishnu, seeing the danger, divided himself 
in two. One-half became a beautiful woman whom ho told to 
wheedle Bhasmasur out of his dangerous power and destroy him. 
The other half joined Shiv and went with him to the undor-world. 
The woman whom Vislnm had made charmed the Ash-giant, became 
his wife, got him to pi’onii.so her anything she wished, claimed the 
power that lay in his right hand, and placing her right hand on his 
Jiead turned him to ashes. When all was over Vislnm and Shiv 
cft^o back from the under-world close to the temple of Shankar- 
Naraynm at a pool called Z/wwiyyairt or the Out-eoraing. Close to 
tlio Unmajjani pool is the Vaitanii pool, through which the river of 
hell passed when she was driven from her homo by the curse of 
Varun the water-ged. A bath in this pool frees the bather from tho 
torments of hell-lire. 
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Opposite tlu.s templo aro said to have been three masonry domes 
called tho Shriuo of Knowledge Jmuiamandapa, the Slunne of 
Resignation Vain'ujijd.nxmidajxi, and the Shrine of Absolution 
MuMirnandiipa. b'ersons who live in tho Shriuo of Knowledge gain 
wisdom ; those who live in the Shriuo of Resignation got patience; 
and those who die in tho Shrine of Absolution go straight to heaven. 
The dying keep their right car upwards ami Shiv whispers in tho 
ear tho Five-letter spell or pancluUctihari vpadutih^ which scares evil 
spirits. Opposite tho south-east corner of tho KoU pond, on the 
northern slope of the Shatshring hill, is a sma,ll templo of Man-lhon 
or Narsimh, tho fourth iucarnatioti of Vishnu.'^ d’o the south of the 
Koti pond is the cave of the sago Agastya; and to tho south of 
Agastya’s cave is the cave of Sumitra, and the Ganpa pool.^ To 
the south of tho Ganga pool i: the Bhimlcodla pool, wlimo a king 
named Bhim performed austeriticss. To the south of Bhirn’ts pool 
on tho top of the Shat.shring liill is the Gogarhha pool wlicro lived 
the wish-fulfilling cow or hdmdhenit. Close by is tho Brahma 
hamandalu pool, and to the south of it a beautiful grove called 
Maheshvar-van where Shiv lived with Piirvati and where numbers 
of worshippers have received an answer to their prayers. At the 
foot of the hill to the south aro the MiUini and Sumdlini pools, the 
Sun or SurijO; and the Moon or Chandra poola, and the Anajda pool. 
To the north, on tho soa-shoro, is a pool formed by Vishnu’s 
discus which staid here for ages performing austerities. It is also 
called BallMs pool from one of the Hoysala Ballals (101'7-131t)) who 


' The flve-lettia' spell is Bew to Sliiv, tlio live letters boin}:; ()j«) (mah) [Shi] {vii) (ya). 

^ Vishnu bcciLirie Maii-Lioii to destroy the giant llirmiyakuHhipu, who, uaurphig 
the power of Indra, ^da^ ed the part of tl»e auii and moon and of air water and fire, 
and with overbearing pride ruled tlie gods for a hundred luilliou years. Compare 
Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, lS4-18fh 

^ Sumitra w<as a pi<.uis Brahman, who so won the favour of Shiv that the god came 
to live with hiin. The story of the ihi/tuja pool is that all the sages being anxious to 
bring the river Gangen from the lower worhl, went to the eave of Sumitra where 
Shiv was and prayed him to bring up the Ganges. Shiv struck his trident on the 
ground and the Ganges sprang forth. 
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made a path to it. To the north of the Balldl pool is the Bindu 
pool, which is said to have been produced at the prayer of the four 
sages Ek-bindu, Dash-bindu, Shat-bindu, and Sahasra-bindu, that the 
sacred water of the Gimgos might always flow there. Not far from 
this the Jatha or Matted-hair pool springs from tho roots of a banian 
tree, which give it its name. To the north of the Matted-hair pool is 
the Bhimgad pool which was lost in the hill and brought to light 
by Bhim, the giant Pandav. 'J'he giant, when he visited Gokarn with 
his brothers, struck tho rock with his war-mace and the spring 
gushed forth. Further north on Manindg or the Snake-Jewel, a 
steep black granite rock, is tho trail of tho snake Bad Face 
who, after Garud had dropped Shatshring hill, escaped to the sea 
along a track which can still be traced, and, in the sea, during the 
heaviest stoi'ttis, keeps smooth a space about 200 feet square.^ To 
the north of the Snake pool is Ram’s pool with images of R^im, 
Lakshman, and Sita, whore Rdm cleansed himself from the sin of 
Brahman-slaying which he had incurred by killing Ravan. Persons 
guilty of the same sin got rid of it by bathing in this pool. To the 
north is Varun pool, and to tho north of it Mmilmhvar pool which was 
brought by Mdnkeshvar, one of Shiv’s attendants at Kailas, who 
came to live in Gokarn and is tho guardian of the west of Gokarn. 
Close by are two upturned foot of granite said to be the feet of 
Mdukeshvar. To the west of Mdnke.shvar’s feet is the Brahma 
pool where Brahma did penance for his incest with his daughter 
Sarasvati. To the north of tho Brahma pool is the Vishvdmitra 
pool and a linrj called Vishvdmitreshvar. This is the scene of 
Vishvamitra’s austerities which raised him from being a Kshatriya 
to be a Brdhman. Near these are the Gdyatri, Sdvitri, and 
Sarasvati pools and lings, the scene of austerities performed by 
the three deities whose names they bear. To the north are the 
Amriteshvar and Saptasagareshvar ling. Ainriteshvar is said to 
have been established here by the gods on the occasion of the 
churning of the ocean, when the demons having partaken of the 
nectar or amrit defeated the gods. This ling invigorated the 
beaten gods who attacked and routed the demons. Saptasdgareshvar 
is said to have been established here by the seven oceans or saptasdgar, 
when they were emptied by Agastya, who drank all their water at 
one draught, to enable the gods to destroy the demons or daityas, 
who, when defeated in the second battle, took shelter by retiring to 
the bottom of the sea. Tho demons were destroyed, but the seven 
seas remained dry. The seas set up the Saptasagareshvar ling and 
prayed to it that their water might be restored. Their prayer was 
granted, king Bhagirath was born, and brought the Ganges and 
refilled the sea.® In a small ruined temple to tho north-west of 
Saptasagareshvar is the Vidhutpapsthaleshvar ling, a visit to which 
purifies from sin. Not far to the north of Vidhutpfipsthaleshvar is 


' See above p. 292 note 2. 

2 TheRAmilyan (Griffiths’Translation) has, ‘The good Bhagirath, royal sage, had 
no fair son to cheer his age. He, gi-eat in glory, pure in will, longing for sons was 
childless still. Then on one wish, one thought intent, planning the heavenly stream’s 
descent, leaving his ministers the care and burden of his state to bear, dwelling in 
far Gokarn he engaged in long aiuterity.’ 
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Pitristhaleshvar, where pilgrims are believed to obtain freedom Chapter X TY 

from a father’s or a mother’s curse. Funeral ceremonies performed PlacesoTlntuMrte 

here are said to be as effective as those performed at Gaya, 130 miles ****’ 

south-east of Benares. Behind those shrines a streamlet called the Ookarw. 

Tamraparni or the red-coloured flows south-west into the sea from Shr^e and 

Tdmrdohal or the lied Hill, a hillock a little to the north-east of 

Mahabaleshvar temple. The hillock and river are reddish or copper 

coloured,* The water or Gauga in Brahma’s goblet wished to marry 

Shiv. Brahma agreed and adviso<l her to go to Gokarn where she 

lived in a cave in the Tainrachal hill and pleased Shiv who agreed 

to marry her. He wished her to live near him both in the form of 

water and in i;he form of a woman. She came down the hill in the 

wliapo of water, and flowed near the Mahabaleshvar ling meeting 

the ,4ea at a place called Sangameshvar, a little to the south of 

Vidhutpa])sthaleshvar, whore people bathe on the Shivrdtra day. 

In the form of an image Gauga fixed her abode on the east just 
behind the wall of the outer court of tho MahAbaleshvar temple, 
where she is still called Tamragauri or the Red Gauri. Tho water of 
the streamlet is reddish up to the temple of the goddess Tdmragauri, 
a little to the north-east of which, below the Shatshring hill, through 
an open draiu, it receives tho water of the Gokarn spi’iugs. Like the 
Rdmgaya pool in the Godavari at Nasik this streamlet is used by 
the Hindus of the neighbouring parts of Kftnara as a place to lay 
the bones of tho dead. When bones are thi’own into the river 3d. 

(2 ax.) are paid at tho shrine of Tamragauri, half of which goes to 
the priest of Tamragauri and half to the priest of Mahiibaloshvar. 

The touch of the water ensures the dead happiness in the next 
birth. People come from long distances with tho bones of their 
dead in jars and bury them in the water of the Tdmraparni, 

The image of Tamragauri which is about two feet high is enshrined 
in a small temple. She wears a cloth and jewelry and holds a 
balance in her hands, one scale of which, though it holds all the 
holy places in India, hangs light and high, outweighed by the 
other scale in which is Gokarn alone. To the north of the 
Tdmragauri temple across tho Tamraparni, is Rudra-bhnmi, the place 
whore 8hiv is said to have laid his anger when he found that 
Brahma had made tho world without his help. It is a sandy spot 
about seven foot by four and is believed to have once had the 
property of consuming dead bodies without fuel or fire. On the 
north-east corner of the burning ground is a small temple of Parvati, 
who is known as Smashdnkdli or Kdli of tlie Burning-ground. About 
half a mile north of the Rudra-bhnmi is Rudra-pad or Rudra’s feet, 
where Rudra or Shiv stood when he determined to destroy Brahma’s 


* The story is that Aiirv, the grandson of the Scige Bhrigu, learning that the sons 
of king Kdrtavirya who had slain Aurv’s father anil brothers, were going to slay him 
also while still in the womb, tletermiued to perform austerities till ho could produce 
fire which would enable him to destroy his enemies and tlie whole world. Brahma, 
thinking it dangerous that any man should have such power, created rival fire, 
Aurv in his wrath condemned Brahma’s fire to e,at both the clean and the unclean. 
To free itself from this curse Brahma’s tire came to Gokarn and performed austerities 
in a cave in the TAmrAchal hill. Sliiv freed tho fire from the curse and it withdrew. 
But from the beat which it absorbed during the stay of the fire the hill ^oame copper 
coloured, 
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creation. One of liis feet is said to have ro.sted here and the other on 
the Rudra-blmrai. Those who burn their dead on the Rndra-bhumi 
perform the funeral ceremonies at Rudra-phd. Near the north-west 
corner of the Ivoti pond is a granite imago .about two foot high of 
Bhutndth, one of Shiv’s attendants the guardian of central Gokarn. 
To the south of the M.ahabalcshvar temple under a small dome is a 
neglected and partly broken image of Brahma of black granite about 
six feet high. It is a well carved figure with four faces and stands 
on a beautifully polished slab of black granite. Two of tlio hands 
lie broken at the feet, the result of Shiv’s cursed To tho east of the 
imago of Brahma is Jndra’s pool, where Indra did penance to free 
himself from the curse of the sage Gantam whose wife Ahalya he 
sodiicod. - lie propitiated Shiv, sot up a ling, and got the thousand 
sores with which his body was covered turned into eyes so that he 
became the god of a thousand eyes or sahanmksha. To the east of 
the Indra pool i.s a ling which was fixed by Knber who came to Gokarn 
and obtained from Shiv the sovereignty of his capital Alaka, when 
he was deprived by Rdvau of his sway over Lanka and of the 
possession of the Pushpak balloon. Not far from Kubor’s ling are 
three lings said to havo been set up by Ravan a-nd his brothers, 
Kurabbkarn and Vibliishan, during their stay at Gokarn. Four 
other lings are said to liavo been set up by tho four Veds when they 
were engaged in austerities to please Shiv. Beside,s those, close to 
tho Rudrabhumi are tho Huhrahmanya pool, and the llarischandra, 
Samvartaka, and a large number of other lings. South-west of these 
lings is the Dattatraya pool with an image of Dattdtraya in a shrine,^ 


' Once when Bralima and Vishnu w'ere contending for superiority, .Sliiv appeared 
and said that whoever was the first to get either to the top or to tho bottom of a ling 
into wliicli lie would transform liiinscif would bo considered the superior deity. Shiv 
then changed himself into a I'tiuj which stretched from the lowest world to the highest 
lieavcii j Vishnu took tho form of a boar and dug into the earth, while Uraliina 
mounted on his swan and soared to lieaveii. Vishnu laboured hard but in vain, and, 
overcome with toil, returned dejected to the spot wlienoo ho had started. Brahma, in 
his night err the swan, met tlio famous cow h'l.imlhcnu which had gone to bathe Bhiv 
with milk and tho heiaki llowcr which liad been worn by Shiv on the previous day, 
and got them to be.ar out Ids statement that he hail discovered tlie top of the ling, 
Brahma returned to the siiot where Visliiiu was waiting and demanded submission on 
the strength of the testimony of the cow and tho flower. But .Shiv resumed his proper 
form and upbraiding Bralima the cow and the flower, enrsed them, declaring that 
Bralima from that day should receive no worship, that the mouth of the cow should be 
deliled, and that the kultiki flower should never be used in his worship. Brahma, the 
cow, and the flower begged p.ardon, and .Shiv relenting said tliat though not worshipped 
Brahma would be lirst invoked at all saerifiees, that except lier mouth the whole body 
of the cow would be sacred, and th.at the ketaki flower split into two would adorn 
Shiv’s head on the day of the Malaisldimitri in Ifebruaiy-Marcli. 

“ The legend of DatbAtraya is that one day, when Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiv were 
sitting with their wives .Silvitri, Lakslimi, and BArvati, the sage NArad, who was 
always fond of making quarrels, earac and said that Anasuya, the wife of the 
sage Atri, was the chastest of women. This remark displeased the three goddesses 
and they joined in bogging their husbands to test Anasuya’s chastity. The gods 
disguised as beggars went in his absence to the dwelling of the sage Atri. His 
wife offered the beggars alms, but they refused to take .anytliing unless she 
brought it to them naked. Unwilling that beggars should leave her door fasting, 
Anasuya tried to persuade them not to insist on so improper a condition. As they 
persisted in their demand, by the iiower of her purity, she turned them into infants 
and appeared before thorn without her clothes. The triumphant NArad lost no time 
in takmg the news to the three goddesses, who hastened to the spot in deep 
humiliation, They acknowledged that Anasuya was purer than they were and 
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A visit to this shrino is believed to secure an answer to prayer. To 
the north of Dattatraya'a temple is the Ndijeshvar ling, the famous 
gem of the great serpent Shesh which he gave to a pious Brdhman 
in return for devout service. It used to utter a sound which sent 
all who heard it straight to heaven. So many were coming that the 
gods, fearing that Slav’s heaven would become crowded, buried the 
ling. Close by is the Klmdga or Sword pool which is said to have 
been made by Shakti, Shiv’s female power, who was sent to earth to 
destroy tho giant Netrdsur. She washed the sword with which she 
slew Netrhsur in tho spring and the blood still reddens the water. 

To the east of Mahdbaleshvar temple is Ahalyabai’s temple built 
and endowed by the famous temple-building queen of Indor.' To 
the north-east of Ahalyabai’s temple is the temple of Vonkatraman 
in which form. Shiv is supposed to preserve tho universe. It is a 
man’s figure of black granite with four arms. One hand holds the 
discus, another the conch-shell, the third the lotus, and the fourth 
points to the earth. North of Veukatrarnan’s temple, at the east 
corner of the town, is the temple of Bliadrakali or Dakshinnkali, with 
her attendants Hadshiubira, Doddahosba, tiiiunahoabn, Kadbira, and 
Holayadra. Kali’s image is a figure of a woman holding a sword. 
She stands facing the south and is the guardian of tho south 
quarter of Gokarn. Between the temples of Bhadrakdli and 
Venkatraman, below tho police station, is a small deserted dome, 
the monastery of the guide of the Slicnvis ; to the east of a circle of 
rice-fields is the monastery of the Sasashtkars; and on the east of 
tho Koti pool is the monastery of tho Kusha.sthalis. To the north, 
at some distance from the Sasashtkar monastery, is a Lingilyat 
temple or math, with a Lingdyat priest who is supported by part 
of the contributions raised by Kumta merchants. A little to 
the north of Bhadrakdli’s temple is the Chdndalinimuktisthal or 
the place of the Chtlndal woman’s absolution, whero a Chandal 
woman, the daughter of a Brahmau woman by a Sbudra father, is 
said to have been absolved of the sin of incest. To the north of 
Gokarn hill is a small shallow pond called Kapild tirth. If the 
sixth day of the bright half of Bhddrapnd (August-September), the 
Shravan constellation, and an astrological mansion called Vyatip^tyog 
come together on the same day it is called Kapilayoga and 
a large fair is held at this pool, which, on that day, becomes full 
of water and is regarded as very holy. People go to bathe in the 
pond and give money to priests. Here Shiv is said to have shown 
that active well-doing is better than the observance of ceremonies. 
On KapiUyoga fair Shiv and PArvati assumed the form of a bull 
and a cow and feigned to be struggling to free themselves from the 
mire of the pond. The pond is near the road to the sea, and many 
people, passing to bathe, saw the cattle struggle, but fearing they 
might be kept too late for their bath loft thorn to their fate. Three 
men stopped and relieved the cattle from the mud and were endowed 


prayed her to restore their husbands. Anasiiya agi'eed and, in recomition of her 
chastity, the thiee goils became iiieaniato in lier body, and aro still at Gokarn, in the 
form of DatUtraya, an image with three heads and six arms. 

* Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XVI. 513 note 1. 
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by the gods -with supernatural power. To the north of the Kapila 
pool is a broken ling which is said to have been set up by the sage 
Sanatkumdr. The ling is said to liave been so powerful that 
any one that touched it went direct to heaven. The gods feeling 
that so easy a way went against the scheme of creation, repaired 
to Vishnu and remonstrated. Vishnu, trusting to the strength of 
his discus, throw it against the ling. The discus cut off the upper 
part of the ling but went with it to the lower world. Vishnu begged 
Shiv to let his discus come back, and he allowed it and it appeared 
at a pool close by called Chakra-khandeshvar. Near the shore, 
about a milo to the west of the .Kapila pond, is the temple of 
Kalkaleshvar or the Laughing God ; because it was there that the 
gods stood and laughed when they saw Ganpati cheat Ravan out 
of his ling.^ Near it is the Vamayak pool with an image of Ganpati, 
which is said to have been enshrined by the hetlci flower Pandanus 
odoratissimus when it was cursed by Shiv.® 

Eight stone inscriptions and one copper-plate grant have been 
found at Gokarn. Five of the inscriptions are in temples, one each 
in the temple of Mahabalcshvar, Narsimh, Mflruti, Vithal, and 
Tamragauri; and three in private dwellings one each in the houses 
of Hire Kuppa Bhat, Muliman Timana Adi, and Vijnaneshvar Bhat. 
The copper-plate is in the possession of one Narayan Bhat.® 

Gokarn is a settlement of great age. In the Ramayan (u.c. 2000 ?) 
it is mentioned as the scene of the austerities of king Bhagirath. 
It is described in the Mahabhlrat (b.c.1500-1000?) as the south-west 
limit to which the hermitages of the Brdhman sages and the seats 
of the gods had spread.^ In the Mahdbharat Gokarn is spoken of as 
famous in the throe worlds, venerated by all men, surrounded by 
the sea, where Brahma and the other gods, sagos, demons, men, 
seas, rivers, and mountains worship the husband of Uma, that is 
Shiv. He who lives three nights in Gokarn and worships Ishdna or 


^ Sec above page 290 note 1. ^ See above Jjage 296 note 1. 

“Dr. Burgess’ List of Archaiological Remains, 2. Buchanan (1801), Mysore and 
Oanara, III. 168, 170, 174) gives the substance and dates of five stone inscriptions and 
one copper-plate from Gokarn. The copper-plate was in the possession of the Srakrt 
Br<ihmans and was dated in tho year 1528 {S. 1450 Sarvajita Samvatmra) in the 
reign of Krishna HAya of Vijayanagar. The stone inscriptions were one in a private 
house dated 1374 (S. 1297 A'nanda flammtsaya), recording a grant in the reign 
of 'Vira Bukka Rdy by the favour of the feet of Virupilksha, the local Shiv of 
Vijaynagar ; the second, dated 1386 (.S'. 1308) recording a grant for the support of 
an inn by the son of Harihara Hiiya; the third dated 1388 (8'. 1311) in the reign 
of Bukka Rdya Trilochia son of Harihar RAy, king of Haiva, Tulav, and Konkan; 
and the fourth dated 1550 (19.1472 Subhtimi, Smuvalsam) recording a grant to a 
Gokarn temple of lands in the Goa principality in the AshtagrAm of SAshasthi. The 
donor is Solva Krishna Devarasu Wodearu, son of ISadashiva Raya and king of 
Nagar that is Vijayanagiir, Haiva, Tulav, and Konkan. Buchanan records a fifth 
stone inscription near the Koti pool in the yard of a small religious building called 
Kameshvar Math. 'I'lie stone was adorned at the top with Shaivite emblems. Muqh 
of it was buried in the ground; thirteen lines could be read and parts of these were 
gone. The stone appeared to record the grant of a Kiidamba king called chahravarti 
giving the date as Kaliyug 120 or B.c. 2982, clearly a wrong reading. The dates 
of the four other inscriptions and of the copper-plate approximately agree with other 
evidence. 

* Oriental Christian Spectator, HI. 151, 156, 157 ; Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science (1878), 172; Ind. Ant. VII. ,275. According to the Jain R'limdyaa Gokarn 
was the limit of Ravan’» kingdom. Rice’s Mysore and Coorg, 1,183. 
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Shiv earns as much merit as if he had offered a horse-sacrifice and 
gains the quality of a Ganesh. He who stays in Goharn for twelve 
nights becomes pure in heart. In another passage the names 
Gokarn and Siirashtra occur in a list of places. A third passage 
mentions Gokarn as a lake rich in water, cold and holy, difficult of 
access to sin-laden men; in a fourth passage it is called the beloved 
site of Shulapani or the Trident-holder that is Shiv.^ About the 
middle of the eighth century LokMitya, a chief of Gokarn, 
according to local tradition married the sister of Mayur-varma, the 
founder of the second Kadamba dynasty.^ The next reference 
to Gokarn is a doubtful one in the eleventh century when a 
Bengal king is mentioned as coming to it on pilgrimage over¬ 
running all the kingdoms on his way.* During the sway of the 
Vijayanagar kings Bukka (1350-1379), Harihar II. (1379-1401), 
Krishna Rdy (1508-1630), and Sadashiv Rdy (1542-1573), made 
grants at Gokarn. According to Mr. Mack, apparently from 
Portuguese sources, on his accession in 1508 Krishna Rdy of 
Vijayanagar came to Gokarn and weighed himself against gold.* In, 
1665 ShivAji is mentioned as dismissing the greater part of his 
fleet at Gokarn and going to pay his respects at the temple of 
Mahdbaleshvar.^ In February 1676 the well known English traveller 
Fryer gives the following interesting details of a visit which, with 
one of the Karwar faetor.s, he paid to Gokarn during the great 
Mahdshivrdtra festival. At dawn, ha says, when wo reached Gokarn 
we changed our English clothes for Moors* clothes, yet not so 
privately, but that wo were discovered by some that told our Banyan, 
who was come to perform a vow to the manes of his dead father, 
that two Englishmon were come to tho tomasia ; whereupon he came 
to us before we expected with a band of thirty or forty men ; but 
we desired to be concealed and pass for Moguls, that we might see 
without being taken notice of. He was conformable thereto, and 
we went into the town, which was in a valley near tho sea; formerly 
very splendid, now of more esteem for the relics of their pagods 
than anything else. It is an university of the Brdbmans and well 
endowed. Here are iimumerablo but ruined pagods ; two only of 
any mark, and they half standing; they wore largo and of good 
workmanship in stone after their antique and liieroglyphical 
sculpture. They had, as all have, a dark entry at the farther end, 
wherein are continually lighted lamps burning before the duel or 
image, seated there to represent a Glory or Phosphorus, whither 
they resort to worship and offer oil, rice, and frankincense, at its 
feet, on an offertory. Some make a great pother of anointing and 
washing it, being lavish both of their pains and cost. At this time 
the Brahmans reap a great harvest, for this place is of such repute 
for its sanctity and meritoriousness of a pilgrimage hither, that all 
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' Mahiibhdrat, III. 85 verso 81G6; III. 88 verse 8341; III. 276 verse 15,999. 
Lassen’s Indisohe Altorthnmskunde, I. 685, 686 ; Oriental Christian Spectator, III. 
161 note .3. In the A3hvdiiii.s,ira section of the Mahilbhdrat (XIV. 83 verse 2478), on 
the western coast are mentioned Gokarna, Frabhtea (Sorandth Pdtan), and Dvdrdvati. 
(Dwdrka), 

“ Buchanan’s Mysore and Ganara, III, 111. * Bird’s Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 56. 

" * Mr, Mack’s MS. History, » Grant Duff's Mardthds, 90. 
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sorts of idolaters, from the remotest parts of India come in shoals, 
and we found so many that the streets were trouhlosome to crowd 
through. With much ado wo got into the hdz^r, or fair, only so 
upon this occasion, long rows of sheds being put up on both sides 
the high streets, where the two great pagods stood, one at each end. 
We were carried by the tide of the people that bore that way, out of 
this place, to a largo oblong stone tank, with descents to go down 
all about it; and in tho middle a neat pagod supported on four 
marble pillars, where during this festival, at evenings, are blazing 
a lecque of lamps. In this all of both sexes wash (thi.s solemnity 
being called tho jatry or washing), and present rice and money to 
the Brahmans ; and the fish frequently receive their benevolence, 
being so tamo you may catch them with your hands. To be the death 
of one of these is held pin(!ula,ro. Those whose parents or friends are 
deceased, tho hair of the head is an offering to their departed ghost 
on this manner. After the barber in this water has shaved the head 
and beard, it i.s delivered wrapped up to the Briihman, who brings a 
cow and a calf into tho water, and binding them with frontlets 
ceremoniou.sly, they bestow on tliem, as they are disposed either for 
ornament or maintenance over after; imagining thoir souls to have 
their residence in them. From this they are conducted to the 
pagod, which they cuter barefooted, and oSer to the duel. 
Returning they smite on a bell hung in tho body of the church; 
and going to the porch receive their slippers, washing afterwards 
at more liberty for the rest of the festival. Coasting along the 
sea-side, wo came to the fomceriuyn of the greatest pagod, where 
near the gate in a choidtry sat more than forty naked jougies or 
men united to God, covered with ashes, and plaited turbans of 
their own hair. Two above the rest were remarkable, one sitting 
with his head hanging over his .shoulders, his eyes shut, moving 
neither hands nor feet, but always set across, his nails overgrown 
like talons: tho other as a check to incontinency had a gold 
ring fastened into bis viril membor. And now we returned 
into the market-placo, having obt.ained leave to seat ourselves 
by the chief captain to seo thoir duels pass by in pomp, being 
to do their devoirs to a motlior-pagod. At tho upper end of the 
street were two great moving pageants drawn on wheels two stories 
high with a cupola on the top which was stuck round full of 
streaTners of orient colours. The inferior stories were painted 
with deformed figures of thoir s.aints, on every side-portal. In the 
lowest was placed the duel attoiided by their chief priests, with a 
dai'k blue cope over their shoulder, their under-garments white, 
and ptikeries on thoir heads, a mussal within, and an ostagary a 
screen of silver and velvet with sarcenet borders, to keep off the 
sun. Thus the chief 7idik with his loud music of horns trumpets 
and drums waited on it, and tho Brahmans with softer music, of the 
dancing wenches singing, with bells at their wrists and heels, and 
their tamholes or tabrets ; an ensign of red swallow-tailod, several 
chitories and little but rich hilsolls which are tho names of several 
counties for umbrellas; 500 men with javelins of brass and steel, 
with hells and feathers, as many more with guns under his command, 
and the ndik wherry (apparently the ndikvddi), with like fashioned 
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ensign of green, bordered with n checker of white and green, followed 
by 200 in the same order as before. After these followed a medley of 
pots and pans of copper or brass, men clattering on them, and dancing 
a good measure. When the train drew near, it was drawn by a team 
of holy men, the people rising and clapping their hands as it passed 
to the opposite pagod. A troop of the gentry in cavalcade rode 
after it, where having paid a visit, it returned with the like solemn 

P rocession, and by discharging of guns the ceremony ended. 

'here were several other duels fanned by women, offering censers 
of rich perfumes with huge lights, before which people possessed 
with familiars ran cudgelling themselves; others in a different sort 
of mummery belaboured themselves till they could not stand, all 
striving to outdo others; thus blind and heated were they in their 
zeal. 

To describe every particular duel or pagod, both for the number, 
and difficulty of the shapes, would be impossible. Take therefore only 
one that had escaped the fire and is therefore highly venerable. It was 
cut out of excellent black marble, the height of a man, the body of 
an ancient Greek hero, it had four heads, and as many hands, had 
not two been cut off; it was seated on an offertory in a broken 
pagod, a piece of admirable work and antiquity, exceeding, say they, 
Benares, the other noted university of the heathens. Who founded 
these, their annals or Sanscript deliver not. But certainly time and 
the entry of M oors ruined them. This, though a principal university, 
can boast of n (0 Bodlean or Vatican, their libraries being old 
manuscripts of their own cabulas or mysteries understood only by 
the Brdhmans. 

They live not under a collegiato confinement, but in pretty neat 
houses plastered with cowdung, which is done afresh as oft as they 
sweep them, whore they abide with their families, celibacy being no 
injunction to their divines; excepting one bouse of the Sinai 
(Shenvi) caste where is a reverend old man, head of their tribe, who 
professes a life without the company of a woman, and has the 
attendance of a great many young ash-men and grave Brflhmans. 
These live a reserved life, and spend it wholly in praying and 
abstinence ; as the others count their prayers by beads, these do it 
by cowreys or fish shells. They wore red caps such as those are 
brought from Tunis and our seamen wear daily aboard sliip; but 
the stricter and more undefiled caste is the Butt (Bhat). They fetch 
water for the duels from the tank with loud music and dancing 
wenches three oi' four times a day, the Brahmans waiting in course, 
and those dancing wenches and boys sot apart for that service, dare 
not dance afore any else. These dancers are taken out of the caste of 
the Dowlys (Dovlis) who are obliged to devote the eldest of the males 
and females to that use ; having for that reason largo dispensations 
concerning their marriage, or tho liberty of getting children being 
common to all. To conclude, whether religion makes those people 
morose, or it be to be attributed to the virtue of their manners, you 
see in them a earelessness of behaviour towards strangers, neither 
regarding tho novelty nor gaudiness of their garb.^ 
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In 1801, Buchanan, found the plain of Gokarn well cultivated, 
consisting of rice-fields mixed with cocoanut gardens. The town was 
scattered and buried among cocoa palms. It had some commerce 
and 500 houses, half of them Brahman. The only notable struc¬ 
ture in the place was the Koti pool, a fine work.^ In 1872 Gokarn 
had a population of 3707 of whom 3698 were Hindus and ten 
Musalmans. Of 4207 the 1881 population 4191 were Hindus, nine 
Christians and seven Musalmans. 

Gopshitta, a small village about ten miles north-east of K4rwar, 
the first stage on the Kfirwar-YelHpur road, with in 1881 a 
population of 1264, was a land customs station before the Anglo- 
Portuguese treaty of 1880. It is surrounded by forest and brush¬ 
wood well stocked with game. Most of tho people are husband¬ 
men. In 1801 Buchanan notices it as Gopichitty, a hamlet of eight 
houses which had boon deserted for twenty years, but under the 
security of Munro’s authority had begun to be re-settled.'-^ 

Gopsllitta Gha't or the Gopshitta Pass is about six miles north 
of the village of Gopshitta on the Goa-Kdrwdr frontier in a spur of 
the Sahyadris, twelve miles north-east of Karwar. The villages 
Hankon, Hosali, Hotegali, .Bhaira, and Ghadsai lie at the foot; and 
the village of Maingiui at tho head of the pass. A road across tho 
pass joins Sadtlshivgad with YellApur and is used by wheeled 
carriages, pack bullocks, and men. This road was made in 1878 
from local funds and is kept in order from the same funds at a 
yearly cost of £95 (Rs.950). Bejfore the present road was made 
there was a footpath for pack bullocks and for men carrying head¬ 
loads. Forest produce, especially myrobalans, for shipment to 
Bombay from Kadra and Sadiishivgad are brought from the forest 
store in the interior, while fish, cocoanuts, and oil pass inland to 
Yellapur and Supa. The traffic is much less than that by the 
Arbail pass. 

Guddohalli Peak, north latitude 14° 47'' and east longitude 
74“ 15", rises about 1800 feet above tho sea, three and a half miles 
south-east of Karwar, with which it is joined by an easy forest path. 
It is one of tho highest peaks of the thickly wooded Haidarghat range 
which stretches east and west between the Kaliuadi and the Belikeri 
rivers, and joins the Kaiga range at Kaiga about twenty miles east 
of Karwar. Among many peaks of huge granite boulders with 
steep sides and bare tops, Guddohalli rises conspicuous for miles, 
an abrnpt sheet of granite with thickly wooded sides and a bare 
tapering point. Daring tho hot months it is a favourite health resort 
of the European residents of Kdrw4r. Immediately above the 
village of Guddehalli, and overlooking the sea in the far west, is a 
roomy house which was built by Mr. A. L. Speus, of the Civil 
Service, formerly District Judge of Kanara, at a cost of £600 
(Rs. 6000) and is now the property of Messrs. Robortson and Company 
of Kdrwiir. To the west of the hill, in a small valley about 500 
feet below Mr. Spons' house, is the hamlet of Guddehalli with four 


1 Mysore anclCanara, III. 166, 168; Hamilton’s Description of Hindostan, II 26a • 
Thornton’s Gazetteer, 338. ' Mysore and CAnara, III. 185-186. ’ ' 
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huts and twenty people and a patch of rice and sugarcane. The 
village is crossed by a stream which runs two miles north of the 
Binghi creek. A mile to the west is Golikudlu hill belonging to 
the same range as Guddehalli and much like it in shape. In the 
north of the same range, north latitude 15° 53' oast longitude 74° 33', 
about five mile.s south of the left bank of the Kiilinadi and sixteen 
east of Karwilr, Shirvegudda hill rises 1500 feet above the sea. Its 
flat top is covered with trees and brushwood and its sides though 
rocky are easily climbed, h'our small hamlets peopled by poor 
Kunbis surround the base of the hill, Kodar to the east, Virdji to 
the north, Kirivadi to the west, and Shirve, which gives its name to 
the hill, three miles to the south. 

Gundva'ie, five miles east of Kdrwar, is the site of an old town 
with a Roman Catholic church and the ruins of a fort and of several 
Hindu temples. 'J'he chief inhabitants are Christian and Halepdik 
palm-juice drawers, husbandmen, and labourers. 

Gundilkatta Gha't, or the Guudilkatta Pass, is in the Sahyddri 
range fifteen miles south-east of Ilonavar. A road twelve feet broad 
and used by footmen, but not fit for cart.s, begins at Murdeahvar 
and runs about ten miles to Gundilkatta village at the foot of the 
pass. It was opened in 1868-09 to Wainbagel on the Maisur 
frontier at a cost of £835 (Rs. 8350) from local funds. There is not 
much trade acro.ss this pass. 

Ha'dvalli, eleven miles north-east of Bhatkal, with in 1881 
a population of 96, has a Jain temple and several inscriptions and 
remains of old buildings.^ It is said to have once been a flourishing 
Jain town. 

Haigunda, about twelve miles east of Hondvar, with in 1881 
a population of 406, had several sacrificial altars in an island in the 
Shirdvati of which bricks are still found. According to the local 
tradition the altai's wore built by tbe Berad king wbo invited the 
Haiga Brdhmans to settle in Kdnara.^ 

Haldipur, five miles north of Hondvar, under the kings of 
Bednur (1570-1763) and Maisur (1763-1800), was the head-quarters 
of the Ilonavar sub-division. Tho chief inhabitants are Havig 
husbandmen, Mukri labourers, Halepdik palin-juicedrawers, Halvakki 
Vakkal and Sherogai- husbandmen, and Harkantar fishermen. It 
is defended on the soa-sido by Basavrdjdurg, better known as the 
Fortified Island, about three miles from tbe coast. Haldipur has 
a rest-house, an Anglo-vernacular school, and a largo number of 
Hindu temples, at three of which yearly car proces.sions are held. 
A fair attended by five to six thousand people is held in March. 

In 1801 Buchanan found Haldipur an opon town with 352 houses 
to the east of a considerable creek running through the plain. It 


' Dr. Burgess’ List of Archajological Remains, 5. The old name of Hildavalli appears 
to be Sangliitapur. Eiuchanan (Mysore and Canara, III. 109) mentions that an 
inscription at Beidaru in the north of South Kdnara dated 1523 (.S. 1445) was in tho 
time of Devarasii Wodeyar Raja of Sanghitapiir, the son of SangarAy Wodeyar. 
S inghitapur was formerly a residence of the Vijayuagar kings (Ditto, 110). 

* Dr. Burgess’ List of Aroh*ological Remains, 2. 
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{Ibapter XIV. wag tlie head-quartors of the Honsivar sub-divigion. Itg old name of 
Uaoet oflnterest. Handipuv or Hog Town, Haidar Ali, with proper Musalman feeling, 
changed to Haldipur or Turmenc Town.^ 

HdtiriL, Haliya'l, the head-quarters of the Supa sab-division, with in 

1881 a population of 5527, lies about eighteen miles north-east of 
Supa and twenty-five north of Yellapur. It stands on a plain which 
stretches ten to twelve miles north and south, with rice-fields 
and with grass-lands thickly studded with trees. The town is 
irregularly built and the houses, of which including the suburbs there 
are about 1100, are mostly of mud. Cholera visits Haliydl at intervals 
of a few years and small-pox is sometimes prevalent. Fever is said 
to have been always common, and since the great outbreak of 1860 is 
believed to have assumed a more deadly form. Guineaworm causes 
much suffering, cases occurring every year generally in May and the 
following months. Besides the Supa sub-divisional offices, Haliydl 
has a municipality, a post office, a dispensary, and three schools. 
The mamlatddr’s office is on rising ground to the east of the town. 
In 1864 its estimated population was 3688. The 1872 census 
showed a population of 5071, Hindus 3411, Musalmans 1389, and 
Christiana 271. The 1881 census showed 5527 or an increase of 
456. Of these 3793 were Hindus, 1484 Musalmans, and 250 Christians. 
The municipality, which was established in 1865, had in 1881-82 
an income of £490 (Rs. 4900) and an expenditure of £517 
(Rs. 5170) representing a taxation of Is. 9id. (14J ans.) on each of 
the population. 'I'hc dispensary is in charge of a hospital assistant. 
In 1882 it treated twenty-one in-patients and 3372 out-patients at 
a cost of £96 Ss. (Rs. 964). Haliyal is only about four miles from 
the Dh4rwar-K4rwar frontier and is connected by good roads with 
Dh4rwar twenty-one miles north-east and Bolgaum about forty miles 
north-west. In 1799, Bdpuji Sindia, the commandant of Dharwdr, 
threw a garrison of 500 infantry and 100 horse into Haliydl. On 
hearing that Sambriini, a place of strength four miles to the south, 
had fallen to a British force under Liouteuant-Colonel Sontleger, the 
Haliyal garrison fled and the town passed to the English without a 
struggle. Colonel Wellesley, afterwards the Duke of Wellington, 
visited Haliyal. In several of his despatches he speaks of its 
importance as a great soui’ce of supply and as a frontier station, and 
urges the necessity of garrisoning it with a body of troops. Two of 
his despatches 218 and 219 both of 1st October 1799 are dated from 
Haliyal.^ In 1800 Munro notices Haliyal and Saddshivgad as the 
only two places in Kdnara from which Tipn^s guard had not been 
driven by the banditti.® In 1862 Haliydl had between 700 and 
800 houses and a mosque.* In 1664 Haliydl was described as a 
centre of the rice and timber trade with many merchants.® 

PoozvAuni Pass. Hogovaddi Gha't, or the Ilogevaddi Pass, is on the Hon5,var- 
Maisur frontier in the Sahyddri range twelve miles north-east of 
Bhatkal. The village of Mutankati is at the head of the pass, and 


' Mysore and Canara, III. 138-139. 

.Supplementary Despatches, 334, 338, 340, 343, 354, 366, and 403. 

“ Arbuthnot’s Munro, I. 59. Table of Routes, Bombay Presidency, 203, 
' Survey Report, 442 of Slat December 1864, 
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the village of ITiindvalli ia at its foot. A bullock track from 
Bhatkal and Mud-Flhatkal goes twenty triilos to Hogovaddi. ddie 
track passes for seven or eight milo.s through a waving plain broken 
by large hillo(;ks; i(: thou gradually, climbs the Hogovaddi pass 
which is less steep than either the Arbail or the Dovimaiii pn.sses. 
There was no route througli the Hogovaddi pass till it was snrv(jyed 
in 1873-74 at a cost of £!) (Rs. 90) from local funds, and a bullock 
path was opened. As little traffic passes along the road it i.s not 
kept in repair. 

Hog Island. See Ja'li Kund. 

.Hona'var, the head-quarters of the llonavar snb-division, 
with in 1881 a population of 581.3, is a very old place of trade. 
It is about two miles froni the coast, at the moutli t)f the estuary (jf 
the Shiravati or (jer.sa))pa river, which, with a dangerous bar and 
an entrance channel of about 300 yards bi'oad, widens into a lake 
about five miles long and three quarters of a mile to two miles broad. 
In the lake are five islands, the largest called Mavinknrve being 
more than three miles long with a large area of rice-laud and studded 
with cocoa palms and mango trees. A ship may anchor in the road, 
with the flag-stalf of Honavar bearing east by north or cast- 
north-east, about a mile and a half from the shore in five to six 
fathoms soft ground. The outranco to Honav.ar may be easily 
known by a level island with fortifications called Basavrdjdnrg or 
Fortified Island, about throe mile.s to the north of the river.’ 01: 
the dangers of the Honavar bar, Mr. Forbes wrote in 1775, that the 
tremendous surf niii.do it oxtronioly dillioult to send merchandise to 
Hondvar. Mr. Forbes never was in such danger as in attomptiiig a 
passage through the surf. A little before bo was at Honavar a, 
young member of tlie Civil Service was upset in a shi])'s boat with 
groat loss of life.'-’ In 1850 Mr. Eastwiek wrote : A spit of sand 
across tho mouth of the creek c.auso3 a surf at all times and in 
rough weather makes the entrance impassable. Even in tlio cnbnost 
season at .spring tide there is rnu^li danger. During the ebb the 
water runs with great violence, and being hemmed in by tho sand 
rises in huge billows. A breath of wind whitens the sea with foam. 
The water shoals many feet in an hour and in so rough a sea if a 
vessel strikes it iinmediately falls to pieces.'’ 

On the norili bank of the creek near Honavar town is a flat- 
topped laterite hill, 120 to 150 feet high, precipitous to tho river on 
its south and moi'e or less scarped to tho west. On a lower level, 
about seventy or eighty foot high, a flat-topped spur runs about 
three quarters of a mile neaidy west from the laterite hill and 
parallel with tho livor. Tho spur ends at the site of the former 
fort which overlooked the entrance of the river. Of tho fort 
there are few traces except a trench partially isolating tho extreme 
point of the hill whicdi is clothed with magnificent trees. Though 
the spur ends in a cliff to the south it slopes to the north. It is tho 
site of the small cantonment of two companies of Native Infantry 


' Taylor’s Sailing Directory, I, .SUO. See below p, 307. 

- Oriental Memoirs, I. 308. Murray’s Madras Handbook, 227. 
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which used to be quartered at Ilouitvar. Under the west and 
south faces a strip of level ground runs along the river-side ; and on 
the north and north-west the sloping descent is continued into a 
low flat which is bounded on the west by a small backwater. 
Honiivar town is divided into two parts, the smaller of which 
occupies the narrow hill along the south base of the spur, the 
houses standing in enclosures shaded by coooanut, jack, mango, 
and other trees. The other and larger part of the town lies on the 
north side of the spur. It consists of two long narrow streets 
crossing at right angles, one facing north and south, the other 
east and west. The houses are fairly close together. They are 
rai.sed on high basements and some have an upper floor. They are 
generally of stone, most of them built with mud and thatched, and a 
few with mortar in the walls and tiled roofs. The streets are of 
latei'ite gravel and are in good repair with side drains for rain 
water, lloyond the street.s the houses are detached in enclosures 
and shaded with lofty treos.^ 

In 1855 Ilonilvar, which was then the head quarters of the District 
Judge and .an additional Sub-Collcctor of Kdnara, had a population 
of 11,908.® The 1872 returns showed a population of 5191 or a 
decrease of more than one-half as the place lost its importance by 
the transfer of the district from Madras to Bombay. Of these 
4288 were Hindus, 290 Musalmdns, and 613 Christians. The 1881 
census gave for a town-site of 1046 acres a population of 6658 
or six for every square acre. Of those 5252 were Hindus, 538 
Musalmans, and 868 Christians. Besides the chief revenue and police 
oflices of the sub-division, HonAvar has a sub-judge’s court, post 
office, dispensary, customs house, an Anglo-vernacular school, and a 
travellers’ bungalow. lu 1882 the dispensary treated forty-four 
in-patients and 3489 out-p.atiout.s at a cost of £72 8ij. (Rs. 724). 
The customs house returns for the eight years ending 1881-82 
show average exports worth £55,199 (Rs. 5,51,990), and average 
imports worth £56,328 (Rs. 5,63,280). Kxports varied from £31,190 
in 1874-75 to £118,952 in 1876-77, and imports from £22,363 in 
1875-76 to £161,456 in 1876-77. Honavar is noted for its sandal¬ 
wood carving, yomo of the articles carved by one Subanna of 
Ilonavar gained a silvermcdal at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. The 
travellers’ bungalow is a first class local fund bungalow. It was 
built in 1846 from local funds at a cost of £208 (Rs. 2080). It is 
stone-built and tile-roofed and has six rooms and out-houses. The 
chief object of interest at Honavar is the old fort on the west spur 
already noticed and a Portuguese warehouse to the south-east of 
the port. Traces of the foundations of the fort still appear on 
digging about two feet below the surface. The fort had a wall and 
a moat and is said to have been armed with guns. Its water- 
supply was from a pond to the north-west of the fort which is still 
called Kotekore. The site of the Portuguese warehouse is known 
as Faringi Bhdt or Kdrlchdna. 


' Dr. Leith’s Eeport, 10th rehruary 1863. 

- I’haroah’s Gazetteer of Southern India, 555, 
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About two miles north of Hondvar is Ram-tirth with a temple of 
Ramling. In 1623 it was visited by the Italian traveller Della Valle 
who describes it as a stream of warm water falling into a beautiful 
stone cistern.In 1720 Hamilton calls it the paged or temple of 
Ramtrut which was visited yearly by large numbers of pilgrims. 
01o.se by the temple was an oblong cistern fed with water from 
the face of a rock as large as a man’s thigh. About fifty rock-cut 
steps led to the ci,stern and at the foot of the steps was a small 
summer house. Tho cistern was about three fathoms deep in the 
middle and was stored with numerous brown fish with a white 
stroke from head to tail on either side of tho backhouo. Wlten 
any musical instrument was played the fish came up in such 
numbers towards tho music that they could be taken in baskets j 
but as they were regarded as holy no one was allowed to meddle 
with them. Sometimes the image of the god wa.s carried in 
procession. The god appeared to be more like a monkey than a man. 
They put him into a coach in the form of a tower with a pyramidal 
top about fifteen feet high, whore eight or ten priests were set to 
bear the imago company and to sing his praises. Tho coach had four 
wheels and was fastened by a thick rope. It was drawn through the 
streets by a great mob.^ 

Tho island of BasaviiAjoueo, also called Foetified Island, in 
north latitude 11'’ 18^ and oast longitude 74° 24', lies about throe 
miles north-west of tho Honiivar river-mouth and about half a 
mile from tho mainland. It Ls about six miles round. Boats can 
occasionally go to it during the south-west monsoon and small 
coasters find .shelter under its lee from north-westerly gales. The 
landing place is at the south end whore there is a fort with eight 
mounted guns. Tho island is mostly level and i.s chiefly of iron¬ 
stone. It is covered with brushwood and cocoa-palin.s and plantains. 
It has plenty of fresh water and produces tho best roddlo or kavi 
which is used by the people iu painting their houses. 11 was fortif ed 
all round with a atone wall with guns mounted on towers by tho 
great Shivappa Naik of Bodnur (1648-1670). Tho fortifications are 
now in ruins.'’ 

Tho first mention of Honavar appears to bo under tho form 
Naoura by the author of the Greek Poriplus of tho Erythraean Sea 
(a.d. 247) who calls it the first port of Limurike, that is the Tamil 
country.'* Honhvar next appears as Hanuvara or Hanurnha island, 
the seat of an iudopeudent chief in the ancient Jain Ramayan, 
which was composed in the tenth century in old Kanarese by the 
poet Pampa (902-43).® Honavar is next mentioned by the Arab 


* Letters,III. 18G. -New Account, I. 279 280. 

® Taylor’s .Sailing Directory, I. 399; Buchanan’s Mysore and Canara, III. 138; 
Milburn’s Oriental Oounnerc e, I. 314; Bice’s Mysore, I. 183. The island figures 
several times iu Hoiiiivar history. See below pp. 312-314, 

t McCrindle’s Periplus, 130 ■ 131; Pliny’s (a.d. 77) mention of a place called Nitrias 
infested by pirates on the way to Muziris, and Ptolemy’s (a.d. 150) mention of a 
Nitra emporium north of Tundi the modern Kadahmdi near Kalikat, suggest that 
Ptolemy meant Naoura or HouAvar, but confused it with the Nitrias of Pliny, which 
is probably Neti'ilui or Pigeon Island, about twenty-five miles south-west of Honiivar. 
Sec above p. 48 note 3 and below p, 330. * Bice’s Mysore, 1,183. 
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geographer Abul Rida (1273~133iy In 1342 the African traveller 
Ibri Batuta describes it as the city of lloiiavar or Hinaur on an 
estuary which received large ves.se].s. The people were Moslems of 
the Shafai or Arab sect, peaceful and religions. The men were 
famous sea-fighters, and the women were chaste and handsome. 
Most Musalmans, both men and women, knew the Kuran by heart. 
There were twenty-three schools for boys and thirteen schools for 
girls. 'J'he ruling chief wa.s Jamal-iid-din Muhammad Ibn Hasan. 
Ho was subject to an infided king named Hariab, that is Havihar or 
Hariappa (1336-13,50) of Vijayanagar. Jamal-ud-din was one of 
the best of princes. Ho had an army of about 6000 men and the 
people of Malabar, though a courageous and warlike race, feared the 
chief of Honavar for hi.s bravery at sea and paid him tribute. Ibn 
Batuta wont on to Kalikat and came back to Honavar where ho 
found the chief preparing an expedition against the island of 
Siiidabnr or Chitakul near Karwar. I'bey went with a fleet of 
fifty-two vessels and foimd the pcoplo of Sindabur ready to resist 
them, but after a bard hgbt c.ari’iod the place by assault. Ibn 
Batuta started for Honavar and after a second visit .to Kalikat came 
back to Sinddbur, but a.s ho found the town besieged by an infidel 
king bo left for the .Mdldivs.- 

In 1444 tho Persian ambassador Abd-cr-Ra;5jiak calls it the port 
of Hauur or Ilonawcr where, after hi.s visit to Vijayanagar, ho 
arranged for a vessel to take him to Persia. He started on tljo 28th 
of January and reached Omutm on tho 22ud of April after a voyage 
of eighty-iive days.'* In the tifteenth century Honavar was a great 
place of trade. According to the Portuguese historian Faria y 
Souza, it was tho Moors of Honavar who hold Goa,* when, in 1469, 
it was taken by tho Bahmani general Malik-ul-'I’ujdr. The Bahmani 
governor placed such ro.strictions on the trade of the Vijayanagar 
ports that in 1479 tho Moors of Honavar left their homes and 
.settled in Goa. So important a body were they that the new, now 
tho old or Musalman, town of Goa was begun in their honour.^ 
In 1498 Timmaya, a Honavar chief, went from Honavar with eight 
boats to surprise Vasco Ha Gama’s ships which had auohorod at 
Aujidiv; but tho boats were scattered by tho I’ortuguese artillery. 
In 1503 the Portugnese pursued Tiuimaya’s boats into Honavar 
creek. On entering the river the Portuguese were attacked from 
palisades by small guns aud arrows. They forced a lauding and 
the people flod leaving somo vessels on tho beach laden with goods 
which the Portuguese burned. They then went on by another 
creek to Honavar town which was largo and had many fighting 
men. They fell on it, and as the people fled, burnt the town and all 
that was in it.® In 1505 Almeida, the first Portuguese viceroy, 
wont from Anjidiv to Honavar, and being ill-recoived, attacked it. 
The people defended themselves bravely and discharged showers of 


^ Vule’s Cathay, II, 451. 

Loo's Ibn Batuta, IGC. 1C7, 178; Yule’s Cathay, II. 416, 4-21, 450. 

Majijv’s India in the XVth Century, I. 44, 40 j Elliot and Uow.son, IV. 124, 126. 
* Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 130. “ Cominoutaries of Dalboquerque, II, xoix, 

“ Three Voyages, 309, 
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arrows by ouo of which Almeida was wounded. Both the town and 
the ships took fire and for a time tho Portuguese were much 
troubled by the smoke. Almeida’s sou Lourenzo made a circuit 
through the woods to get behind the town. Ho camo across a 
detachment of tho cnomy and was on tho point of being defeated 
when his fathor camo to his help. Timmaya, the governor of tho 
city and tho owner of several ships, came out and made excuses for 
his chief. As he was a man of graceful manners and appearance 
and engaged that his master should become a vassal of tliePortiigrieso, 
Almeida agreed to make a treaty.* During the same year (15()b) an 
ambassador fnuu Aarsinga, tho eighth Vijayauagarking (1487-1 ,'j 08), 
who styled himself lord of J lonavav, roachod the Portuguese viceroy 
at Kauanur. About tho same time the Italian traveller Vartliema 
describes Onor as a day from Aiijidiv with a pagan king who was 
subject to king Narsinga, Ho was a good fellow, a great friend of 
tho Portugue.se, who went naked except a cloth round his middle, 
and had seven or eight ships which were always cruizing about. 
The air was perfect and the people long-lived. There were wild 
hogs, stags, wolves, lion.s, and many strange birds, and many peacocks 
and parrots. They had beef of cows, that is rod cow.s, and sheep in 
ahundanco. Throughout tho year there were great quantities of 
rice and roses, flowers and fruib.^ About this time, in his review 
of India at tho e.stablishinent of Portuguese power, Faria mentions 
Honor or Honavar.'* In August 1.510, after Dalboquerquo was driven 
from Goa, he sailed to Ilonavar.'* In October, before his second 
attempt on Goa, Dalboquerquo called at Houavar and met Tiinmaya 
and the chief of Gorsappa,^ In the same year, apparently after 
Dalboquerque’s second conquest of Goa, Merlao, that is Malharrdv 
chief of Homlvar, was ousted by a younger brother. Dalboquorcpio 
uphold MalhariAv, and, on his agreeing to pay £3000 (Pu.rdaos40,000) 
a year, appointed him manager of the Goa territory.* In 1514, tho 
Portuguese travclle]' Barbosa calls it the good town of Houor on 
another river beyond Mirjdu and near the sea. The Malahars called 
it Povaran,*' and many of them came bringing cocoanat-oil and 
palm-moLisses, and wine, and took away cheap brown rico.® About 
this time, when Portuguese power was firmly established, they levied 
from the Honavar chief a tribute of 2000 bales of rice.* In 1547 
tho Portuguese had faotors at Honor.** In 1554 Honavar is 
mentioned in tho .Mohit or Turkish Seamen’s Guido as a regular 
place of trade with Aden.** In 1568 Doin Luiz Athaide, the twelfth 
Portuguese viceroy, besieged and took Honavar and built a fortress 
on the Houdvar river.*" Tho queon of Hondvar with the help of 
Adilshdhi troops, tried to retake it, but failed.** About this timo 


* Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 80. " Badger’s Vartlioiiia, 121-122. 

* Kerr’s Voyages, VI. S3. ■* Oomineiitarics ol Dalboquerquo, 11,201. 

® Oommentariea of Dalboquerque, III. 2; Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 135. 

° Commentaries of Dallxiquerque, III. 25-28. 

^ That is Ponhvar. The II niid P change according to the usual Khuarose rule, 
llioe’a Mysore, I. 395, 

® Stanley's Barbosa, 79. ” Subsidies, II. 2-16-248. 
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the Venetian merchant Caesar Frederick mentions Fort Onor in the 
kingdom of Batikala, tributary to Vijayanagar. The port had a fort 
but there was no trade, only a charge with a captain and company.^ 
In 1570 in the great league of Ahmadnagar Bijdpur and Kalikat 
against the Portuguese, it was arranged that Hondvar with Goa 
and Kalikat should be given to Bijapur. The Gersappa queen 
agreed to attack the Portuguese,but though hard pi'essed at Goa,Dom 
Luiz managed to send succour to Houavar and the attack failed.^ In 
the followingyearDom Luiz went withafleet to Honavaraud destroyed 
the enemy’s ships. Ilouiivar was bcantiful, rich, and thickly peopled. 
The people left after a weak resistance and Honavar was sacked and 
reduced to ashes. Ilonilvar fort capitulated after a four days 
bombardment, and a garrison of 400 men was loft, half of them 
Portugneso,^ In a Portuguese itiap of about 1570, Ouor appears with 
Anjidiva and Batekala on the Kanara coast.'' In 1580 De Barros 
mentions tho city of Honhvar as the head of thekingdom of Batikala.® 
About 1590 the Dntch ti-avoller Jean Hngues do Linscot mentions a 
Portuguese fort at Honavar. It yielded much pepper, 7000 or 8000 
Portuguese quintaux a year, which was held to be tho best pepper in 
India. Tho queon of Bhatkal, the ruler of the countiy, arranged with 
the Portuguese factor at Honavar, but the pepper had always to be 
paid six months in advance. Rice also grow in abundance. For the 
rest Hontlvar was seldom visited except when sliips were lading. 
The trade was formerly small but of late had increased.*’ About the 
same time tho famous ihiglishsailor,CaptainDavis, mentionsHondvar 
as a chief place of trado.'^ In 1599, Foulke Grevil’s Memoir, on the 
basis of which the first English East India Company was started, 
mentions tho queen of Batikala selling great store of pepper to the 
Portuguese at the town of Honor which they held in her state.® 
In IGOO the French traveller Pyrard de Laval mentions Onor as a 
place of Portuguese trade.® In 1023 the Italian traveller Della 
Valle describes Honavar as a small place on the soa-shoro formed 
by tho arms of two rivers, one running south, the other north. 
The town had more huts than houses. The fortress was large, on 
tho foundations of a wall which tho Portuguese found ready built 
by the natives. It w!i.s on a rocky bill. I’ho captain had horses, 
gardens, and well arranged quarters, Tho streets wore large and 
there was a great square where iu times of siege tho townspeople 
took shelter. Thoj-c wore two churches, one dedicated to St. 
Katherine, tho other to St. Anthony. Except in Lout there was 
one priest. Within gunshot of Honavar was a big city of the 
Hindus called tho Brahman’s city.’® The ruler of Honfivar was 
Venkattapa Naik, and in a treaty made with tho Portuguese in 1631 
ho took off duties at Honavar on tho export of pepper.In 1640, 
Faria mentions Onor as a Portuguese fort.^” About 1650, Scbultzen, 


‘ Hakluyt’s Voyages, JI. 350. 

- Ken ’s Voyages, VI, 427; Mickle’s Lusiad, I. clxxvii. 

■' Oh I'oi’tugueiieK H.a,VI, 196; Bruce’s Annals, 1. 22; Faria in Kerr’s Voyages, VI,463. 

Commentaries of l>all)oquerque, II. Map. ■'> Lisbon Kdition of 1777. 
‘’Navigation, 21, 'Voyage, 130, “Bruce’s Annals, I. 125. 

"Voyages, 11, 137, 166. “Letters, HI. 182. Instrucoao, 8. 

“Kerr’s Voyages, VII. 37. 
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a Duf-oh writoi’j descfiboa Hoiiilvar aa once noted for trade and 
shipping but nciw much weakened aa the Portuguese had drawn all 
the trade of the coast to Goad About 1660, tho Dutch minister 
Baldteus notices Ilonavar and Batikala as the only two towns of 
importance in Kanara." In 1G6G tho French traveller Thevenot 
says, but this is doubtful, that thcro wore many Portuguese in 
Honsivar. Tho foil was much bettor than tho townd In 1671, tho 
Portuguese concluded a treaty with the Bednur chief allowing 
them to establish a factory at Honavar.* Under a further treaty 
in 1678, the Portuguese were allowed to build a factory and a 
church at Hondvard About this time the well known English 
traveller Fryer notices Oner as situated in hilly barren land. He 
passed to it through a narrow bite which expatiated into a wide 
swallow and thrust visitors up the I’iver. On tho north a low and 
narrow castle overlooked tho river. Where Fryer landed the Dutch 
had a house and had launched a new junk with her colours furled. 
Onb end of the town stood in a hole; the other stood over a rocky 
hill. Over it the (!astle with its stone walla faced an heath a great 
way, yet looking asquint on tlie underwoods. The castle was 
built after the exact rules of ancient fortiGcations with a drawbridge 
and a moat round, now a dry ditch. The castle was in ruins and had 
no soldiers. It had been built by the Portugue.se and seize(i by 
the Kanaroons with tho help of the Dutch between whom and the 
Dutch the tow'u with poor buildings was now divided. Tho Nairs 
had no footing in Onor and tho Moors not much. Many of the 
people had received the Chri.stiaD faith; those who had not were 
the most impiously religious of any of the Indians, being marvellously 
conversant with tlio devil. 'I'lio peojde hvid good laws and obeyed 
them and travelled without guides on broad roads not along 
by-paths as in Malabar.*' In 1707 tho Portuguese made a fresh 
treaty with tlie Bednur chief who allowed them to keep factories at 
Mirjdn, Honavar, Chandd,var, and Bhatkal.’ In 1720 Hamilton 
notices Onoi’ as a port with a river able to receive ships of 200 to 
300 tons. On a hill about a mile within the bar was an old 
Portuguese castle which was surrendered to the king of Kanara 
after a siege of three years.* In 1727 a small English factory 
subordinate to 'I'ellicheri was opened at Honavar, the chief articles 
which tempted a settlement being pepper and sandalwood. The 
transactions of the two factors who lived at HonAvar were for long 
suspended by the ravages of the MarAthas which had spread such 
an alarm that the quiet people of Bednur and Bilgi had deserted 
their fields and left them uncultivated.® In November 1751, under 
a treaty with the Bednur chief, the English wore allowed to build 
a factory on tho site of the old factory. Tho new building remained 
till 1763. In that year tho English factor Stracoy presented 
himself before Haidar Ali in Bednur and was allowed to continue 
to trade.From information which Buchanan gathered on the spot, 


* Voyage9(Atnst<!r(lam, 1676), 160,161. - Churchill,III.558. ^ Voyages, V. 269. 

* Instruccao, 8. Inatrucoao, 8. ® East India and Persia, 57. ^ Instruecao, 8. 

® New Account, I. 278 - 279. ** Letter from Onor to 'i’cllichery, 9th January 1727. 
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in Haidar’s time the Company’s factory procured every year about 
210 tons (900 khandis) of popper at £11 to £12 (Ra. 110- 
Ra. 120) for every hhandi of 520 lbs.; also the whole sandalwood 
trade, varying from 45 to 70 tons (200-300 hhandis). The 
exports of betelnut amounted yearly to about 235 tons (1000 
khand'is) valued at £1030 (Rs. 40,300). Of this the Company took 
as much as they wanted. ’I'ho trade in cocoanuts and dried kernel 
or hopra, of which .£1200 (Rs. 12,000) worth wore yearly exported, 
was in the liands of private traders.^ About this time the 
French scholar Anqnetil du I’erron notices Oner with an English 
factory which did not show from tho soa.^ In 1763 Haidar 
determined to make Bednur his head-quarters and prepared 
dockyards and naval arsenals at Ilonavar and Mangalor.® In 
January 1768, daring the third year of the first war between the 
English and Haid.ar (1766-1769), the English tried to enlist tho 
Marathas as allies by tho offer of Bednur and Sonda. A squadron of 
ships with 400 Europeans and a large body of sepoys was sent* to 
attack Haidar’s soa-ports. At Honavar Haidar had begun to make 
a navy, but his captains were so displeased because he had given 
the command to a cavalry officer, that, wlien tho English squadron 
appeared, Haidar’s fleet of two ships, two grabs, and ten galivats 
joined tho English. BasavnSjdurg or Fortified Island at the mouth 
of Hoiulvar river and Honavar fort were taken with little loss and 
a small garrison was loft to defend them. Tho English did not 
hold these places long. In May of the same year Haidar’s troops 
appeared, and, in spite of their strength, HonAvar fort and Fortified 
Island yielded almost without re.sistanco.^ Mr, Forbes, the author of 
the Orien tal Memoirs, who passed down tho KAnara coast in February 
1 772, notices Oner and Mirzi, the last of which ho identifies with the 
ancient Musiris. The country near was famous for its popper, 
cassia, and wild nutmeg. BasavrAjdnrg or Fortified Island, a little 
to tho south of Mirzi, was about a mile round, rocky, barren, and so 
strong as to bo deemed impregnable. Tho whole country was in 
Haidar Ali’s hand.s. Honavar was on a river or salt lake whose bar 


on account of a tremendous surf was most difiioult and dangerous to 
cro.ss.^ It had a fort on rising ground and was a small town of 
indifferent house.s. Tho best wa.s tlio English factory where two 
of tho Company’s servants lived to buy pcf)por and sandalwood for 
the English a,nd Chinese markets. There was a oousidorablo 
private trade with Bombay and tho north in betelnnts and other 
articles. The lowlands near were well tilled and planted with cocoa 
and betel palms, pepper, rice, ami inferior grains. Its most valued 
product was the white sandal tree.® About four years after Forbes 
(December 1775), the English traveller Parsons notices about a mile 
off shore and five miles north of Honavar, BasavrAjdurg or Fortified 
Island, girt with a stone wall strengthened at proper distances by 
armed towers. At tho south end the only landing was a fort with 


'Mysore and Canara, III. 150-151; Milburn’a Oriental Commerce, I. 314. 

2 Zend Avesta, Disc, Prelim, cc. » AVilks’ South of India, I. 454 

* Low’s Indian Navy, I, 154 ; Wilks’ Soutli of India, 1. 5!); Rice’s Mysore I 2G4 
“ See above p. 305. " Oriental Memoirs, I, 307. See above p.'54 
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eiglit guns. At Hondrar the Union flag was flying at the English 
factory and H aidar's flag on the castle. Parsons went ashore about 
four in the afternoon and was well received by the Company's 
resident Mr. Townsend and his wifo. The castle and town were on 
the north side of the river near the entrance. About a mile from 
the entrance was a dangerous shoal with not more than nine feet of 
water at low tide. At high tide the rest of the river was sixteen 
to eighteen feet deep. It was navigable for large boats a great way 
inlandj and was very convenient for bringing down pepper and 
sandalwood of which Haidar had the monopoly. Parsons, who was 
a sailor, was much interested to find near the castle on the stocks 
two half-built frigates, one of thirty-two the other of twenty-four 
guns. They had ]5rows and were what were called grabs. When 
finished they would be complete frigates, being very strong and of 
a fine mould. The work was surprisingly good. They wore built 
broadside to the river, because their way of launching ships was to 
lay great beams of wood, grease them, and get elephants to push the 
vessel along the beams into the sea.^ 

The reverses of the Bombay detachment in the second Maisu^ 
war (1783-1784) were in some measure redeemed by the skill and 
persistent courage of Major Torriano’s defence of Honavar fort 
during the ten months between the middle of May 1783 and the 
middle of March 1784. On their way south the Bombay detachment, 
after the capture of Mirjdn fort, passed to Hondvar. The batteries 
which were under Captain Torriano, an oSioer who had distinguished 
himself during the Gujardt campaign of 1775, were opened on the 
first of January 1783, and in five days the wall was broached and 
the fort stormed. I t was made the grand magazine of the British 
forces and placed under the charge of Captain Torriano who had 
been wounded in the siege, with a garrison of 743 officers and men 
of whom only 103 were Europeans.'^ On the 23rd of January Captain 
Torriano strengthened his position by the capture of Fortified 
Island. A lull of about six weeks was followed on the 2nd March 
by the news of General Mathews' capitulation at Bodnar and of 
the flight of the British garrisou from Kundapur or Barkalur. 
Torriano made every effort to save the Kunddpur fugitives, and on 
the 21st of Marcdi a party of seven Europeans and some native 
troops found shelter in Honavar. On the 30th of April a letter was 
received from the Bednur committee ordering Captain Torriano to 
destroy and quit Hondvar. This order, unless their instructions 
were supported by higher authority, Torriano declined to obey. 

On the 12 th of Miay news came of the approach of Lutaf Ali, one of 
Tipu’s leading officers, at the head of 10,000 men. Captain Torriano 
marched out and dispersed the advanced guard, but next day (May 
13th) the army appeared in force and 2000 of the townspeople, 
dreading ill-troatnumt, fled to the fort. Ou the same day Captain 
Torriano attacked the enemy’s advance post and drove them off 
with the loss of eleven prisoners. Lutaf Ali then began to prepare 
for a siege, and by the 10th of June opened a battery of seven 


1 Travels, 220-225. ^ These mimbers are from Low’s Indian Navy, I. 182. 
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pieces of twelve and eighteen pounder cannon. As the walls of the 
fort were not more than three foot thick they snffored so severely 
from the fire of this battery that Captain Torriano, determining to 
silence their guns, made a sudden sally, and, almost without loss, 
succeeded in destroying their battery and spiking all of the .seven 
guns. On the 14th of June Lutaf Ali enraged at this surprise 
attacked the fort but was repulsed with loss. Then the siege 
slackened till on the 1st July the besiegers again opened a well 
directed and most damaging fire. During the next six weeks 
(July 1st-August 15th),in spite of their sufferings from sickness,from 
scanty supplies, and from tho enemy’s fire, the garrison continued 
to offer an unflinching resistance. On the 24th of August, under 
a flag of truce, a letter was received giving the terms of a truce 
concluded at Maugalor between Tipu Sultan and the British 
Commander-iri-Chief. 

The agreement pi'ovidod that at Honavar, so long as tho truce 
lasted, neither side should raise fresh works, and that tho English 
garrison should he supplied with food and once a month should 
receive provisions from Bombay. Lutaf Ali paid so little attention 
to the.se terms that nothing hut threats of loroo enabled Captain 
Torriano to secure supplies. On the 1.5fh of Oct(jber Lutaf Ali was 
removed and his place taken by Mirza Klutn. Under the plea that, 
two of the Sultiln’s half-built ships required protection, Mirza Khdn 
demanded that a guard should be allowed to enter the fort. Captain 
Torriano refused to listen to such a proposal and the demand was 
withdrawn. Foiled in this attempt Mirza Khdn arranged to surprise 
the fort on the 26th of October, but tho garrison was on their guard 
and no attempt was made. During this and the next month 
disease and de.sertiou continued to reduce tho garrison. On tho 
24th of January a British ensign dessorted and on the 2nd of 
February news arrived of the fall of Maugalor.' The besieged were 
still further harassed by plots among the native soldiers to desert, 
and, as the Europeans biiievod, to murder their officers. Sickness 
grew more and more deadly, and so groat was the scarcity of food 
that roasted rats were esteemed a dainty. During the first six weeks 
of 1784 as many as .500 natives and soldiers died and tho garrison 
was reduced to sixty effective men. Then scurvy broke out and 
on the 4th of March the position of the garrison was made still 
more despei’ate by Mirza Khan’s treacherous capture of Fortified 
Island. On tho 7th of March Captain Tori-iauo wrote to General 
Miiclood, who was then off Honavar, telling him of the sufferings of 
tho garrison and imploring his help. But the letter was intercepted 
by Mirza Khan, and General Macleod sailed without taking any 
steps to relieve the garrison. Affair,s W'ore now at their worst. On 
the sixteenth of March came the news of peaee and letters were 
received from tho Madras commissioners ordering Captain Torriano 


1 About the end of January Captain Torriauo’H friend Mr, James Forbes passed 
homeward yiound in the Oeneral Elliot. Mr. Forbes says (Or. Mem. IV. 109) ; 
We knew his situation, we knew him resolutely determined to maintain hia post 
until a peace, though in want of ammunitUin, atores, and provisions ; what were our 
feelings, obliged to pass within view of tlie blockaded fortress without ofToring him 
relief. 
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to surrender Hondvarj and Karwdr and Sadashivgad if they were 
under his comiuand. Two days later (18th March) the ship 
Hawke appeared off Hoiiiivar with orders to embark the garrison. 
Tipu^s officers raiscid many difficulties regarding the removal of 
stores and dependents. At last on the 26tli and 27th of March the 
garrison and tlionr dependents and stores were safely embarked. 
The survivorsj only 2dS ont of 743^ reached Bombay in safety by 
the 15th of April. 'The spirited defenco of Hondvar was declared 
by the Government of Bombay to reflect the highest honour on all 
the officers and men who composed the garrison; and the Court of 
JdirectorSj in reward for his gallant services, granted Captain 
Torriano a Major’s brevet commission.^ 

After the departure of the garrison Tipu destroyed Hondvar as in 
his opinion ftiroign trade impoverished a country and gave strangers 
an excuse for inoddling in its affairs.- lu 1792, Portiiied Island, 
which Tipu had greatly strengthened and intended to make his 
naval arsenal, was taken by three British frigates. The garrison 
consisted of 200 men with thirty-four pieces of cannon besides 
military stores and almost tlie whole iron work of a sixty-gun ship 
which had been scuttled aud suuk.^ 

In 1800 Munro found not a house at Hondvar though it was once the 
second place of trade in the province of Kdnara.^ In 1801 Buchanan 
notes that Hondvai- had been demolished by Tipu in 1784 though 
under Haidar it was a place of great commerce with a naval dock¬ 
yard. Since 1799 five shops had been opened. There was a customs 
house and some few people had made offers of rebuilding the town 
if Government helped. The whole trade had been destroyed by 
the oppressions of Tipu. Merchants were boginniug to appear from 
their hiding places aud return from tho countries where they had 
fled. Boats came from Bombay, Rajapur, aud G-oa, and, from a few 
merchants who lived scattered near the bank of the Houavar lagoon, 
they purchased rice, popper, botelnuts, cocoauuts, aud salt fish. 
The pirate craft of tho Malabhr coast wore a great hindrance to 
trade. They roved round Pigeon Island, about twenty-five miles 
south-west of Houavar, and had the impertinence even to enter the 
rivers and inlets. Eight days before Buchanan was there they had 
carried off two boats from Houavar creek. In the creek Buchanan 
found the wrecks of some of Tipu's ships which were sunk in 1783, 
after the fort was taken by assault.* In 1855, before North Kdnara 
was trausfei'red to tho Bombay Presidency, Hondvar was a zillah 
station, the head-epartera of a sub-collector aud a civil aud sessions 
judge. It had a population of 11,968.® 

Hosur, a villag-e about a mile west of Siddapur, with in 1881 
a population of 545, has two carved stones at a small rude temple 
near the wayside. Abo\it forty feet west of the temple are two 
other stones, one of them very elaborately carved, with at its 


1 Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, IV. 109-173; Boriibay Quarterly Review, VI. 264- 
307 ; Low’s Indian Navy, I. 182 ; Naval and Military Magazine, 1828, 

2 Wilks’ South of India, 11. 267-‘268. 

“ Hamilton’s Description of Hiudostaii, II. 264. ■* Arbuthnot’s Munro, I, 67- 

^ Mysore and Canara,III, 137-38,150-51. * Pharoah’s Gazetteer of Southern India, 554. 
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'bottom a man carried in a litter and traces of an inscription. A 
fifth stone stands close to the road leading to Jog, about six miles 
south of Hosur. 

HukaliguddS/ Hill, north latitude 14° 15' east longitude 74°60', 
rises 1500 feet above the sea in the Ilosalmakki spur of the 
Sahyadris, five miles sonth-west of Bilgi and six east of G-ersappa. 
It is a rugged egg-shaped rock covered with thick evergreen brush¬ 
wood. Close to the north runs the road from Gersappa to Honavar. 
The village of Hukdli which gives its name to the hill lies close to 
tho east and tliroe miles further is another village named Halvalli. 
Two miles from the Kodkani travellers’ bungalow in the same range, 
and not far from Bakshasgudda, is Mavingtidda about 1500 feet 
above the sea and commanding a splendid view. The neighbouring 
villages have a poor population of Maratha Kunbis, Halepdiks, and 
a few Liugiiyat and Jain husbandmen who own good rice-lands. 

Itgi in Sidditpur, throe miles west of Bilgi, with in 1881 a 
population of 495, has a modern temple of RJmeshvar, enjoying a 
yearly Government grant of £100 (Rs. 1000). On the Mahdshivardtra 
(February-March) a fair attended by from eight to ten thousand 
people is held at the toiuplo. Articles are sold to tho value of about 
£200 (Rs.2000), chiefly cocoanuts, cocoanut-oil, dry fish, grain, cloth, 
and metal vessels. On tho last day of the fair a car procession is 
held. Besides this yearly fair, weekly fairs are hold on Tuesdays 
when 300 to 500 people gather and salted fish and cocoanuts are sold. 

Jagalpet, with in 1881 a population of 266, is tho first stage on 
the Supa-Khandpur r()ad, about four miles north of Supa. The 
village lies in a hollow valley which runs oast and west, formed by 
a low lino of quartz; hills on the north, and, on tho south, by the 
gentle northern slope of a lofty range whose southern side falls 
steep towards Supa, overlooking deep thickly.wooded valleys. The 
sloping sides of the valley are grassy and its bottom is watered by 
a small stream. The villago is near tho foot of the northern slope, 
its one short street running east and west. Round this street the 
houses are clu.stered on all sides. The houses are mostly thatched 
with bamboo and plastor, but a low arc built of mud and tiled. 
Except the few which form the street, they stand in enclosures 
.shaded hy jacks, mangoes, tamarinds, and plantains. Most of the 
people are Kunbi husbandmen. 

Ja'li Kund, or Hog Island, cone-shaped and about 300 feet 
high, lies in north latitude 14“ 1' and east longitude 74° 28', about 
four miles north-west of Bhatkal and nine miles east of Netrdni or 
Pigeon Island. The channel between Hog and Pigeon Islands is 
safe with fifteen or sixteen fathoms of water near Pigeon Island 
and eight or nine fathoms towards Hog Island and the mainland, 
Among Malabar sailors Hog Island i.s known as Kare Nitrdn^ a 
name which perhaps explains the first syllables of Ptolemy’s (a.d,150) 
Kanathra and the Kaineitai of the Periplus (a.d.247) the second 
syllables belonging to Netrani or Pigeon Inland. 


Mr. H. Bradley, C. S., Head Asaistant Collector, South KAnara. See below, p. 336. 
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Kadme, at the head of the northern end of the Tadri estuary, 
and about a mile north of Gokarn, appears to have been a place of 
some importance in the early part of the eighteenth century. -In 
1720, Captain Hamilton calls it Cuddermuddy and notices it with 
Ankla and Merzee as little harbours in the Sonda chief’s dominions 
to the south of Kiirwdr.^ 

Eaiga Gha't, or the Kaiga Pass, is in a spur of the Sahyadris on 
the Kdrw^r-YelHput frontier, thirty-six miles east of Kdrwfc The 
villages of Kalche and Devkar lie at the head of the pass; and 
those of Nagekoe and Shirve are at its foot towards the west. The 
Kdrwar-YelMpur road fifty-eight miles long crosses this pass. 
The road, which is twelve feet broad, is not ready for wheeled 
carriages but is passable by animals and footmen. It has been in 
progress since 1861. Between 1831 and 1873, the total sum spent 
by the Madras and Bombay Governments was £34,689 (Rs. 3,46,890). 
In 1867 the road was transferred to local funds from which £1200 
(Rs. 12,000) were spent in 1879. 

Kadra, on the KAlinadi river about twenty miles north-east of 
KArw^r, with in 1881 a population of 290, is a landing place of 
some importance with a police station and a mined fort. Kadra is 
the second stage on the Karwar-Dhdrwar road and is the place 
where the Kdrwar-Dharwiir road is joined by the Anshi Pass road 
to Supa. By water Kadra is twenty miles from the mouth of the 
Kdlinadi and with a fair wind and a flowing tide can be reached in 
a few hours. About four miles above Kdrw^r at low tide the river 
banks are dotted with hundreds of women gathering shell-fish in 
about three fe(3t of water. Many of the women come long distances 
to get the shell-fish, which they generally keep in store. All the 
way to Kadra the scenery is very fine, both hills and vales being 
clothed with towex’ing forest.'** There is a great teak plantation 
at Kadra. There are traces of a ruined fort at the landing place, 
but there is no pi'ovisiou for water. To the north-east of the 
village a conical granite rock stands out about four feet high and 
six feet broad. It is locally believed to be the shrine of the Kadra 
Great Mother of li’amilies or Kutumahamiiyi; and at a fair held here 
in December 2000 to 3000 people meet and offer sheep and fowls to 
the goddess. Many of the devotees are women who pray for children 
and make vows. Ttie shrine has a yearly Government allowance of 
£1 4s. (Rs. 12) which is managed by a committee. 

According to a local manuscript bistory Kadra. was first fortifi.ed 
about 1610 by Sarpan-malik, that is Sherif-ul-Mulk, tho Bijapur 
general. In 1675 Fryer notices Ouderah as a strong place recently 
conquered by Shivaji.** In 1705 Kadra fort w.as pulled down by Basav 
Ling, the sixth chief of Bouda (1697-1745).“* During the twenty years 
of Haidar’s rule (1763-1783), the Kadra division formed part of his 
territories.® In 1801 Buchanan notices it as Caderi, the second stage 


* New Account, I. 278. 

® Sir El. Temple’s Tour in K.inara, Bombay Gaiiette July 1879. 

‘I East India and Persia, 146. * Local Manuscript History, 1806. 

“ Local Manuscript History, 1806. 
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from K^rwar. It was formerly a plaoo of note but it was so wasted 
by sickness that only two houses were loft with one man and a lad, 
besides women. The people thought the sickness wa.s the work of 
some angry spirit; in Buchanan’s opinion it was duo to tho spread 
of forest and to the fact that the whole of the neighbouring country 
had been laid waste. On tho river bank was a fort which was said 
to have been pulled down by Haidar Ali. According to the local 
story General Mathews (1783) took posses.sion of tho ruins, built some 
works, and loft a garrison which held out until the peace of Mangalor 
(1784), A few traders, especially Brahmans, lived near the fort 
where a weekly fair was held and attended by many people. The 
water in tho river was fresh. Fkatemdris could go almost to the fort 
and canoes could pa.ss two miles further. In Buchanan’s opinion 
the place had miiny natiu-fil advantages and tho establishment of ^ 
market would, he thought, bring a great trade.^ 

Kaltigudda Hill, 2500 foot al.)ovo sea level, ten milos north¬ 
east of Honavar, and eleven miles .south-east of Kumta, is the 
highest and most centra! peak in the raugo that runs west through 
Hondvar and cuds within six miles of Haldipur.^ Its climate is 
cool and pleasant. Before the district came to Bombay it was 
used as a health resort and on the top had a house built by a Judge 
of Kauara where the Europeans stationed at Hotuivar used to go in 
the hot weather. Thei’e was formerly a gmod footpath to the hill 
top, but the path has fallen out of order and the hill is difficult 
of ascent. Tho hill slopes used to be cleared for wood-ash tillage, 
but of late the practice has been stopped. Tho country for about a 
mile at the foot of the hill is said to be covered with the remains 
of Hindu temples and houses and there are traces of a footpath to 
G-ersappa. It is said to have been a flourishing Ilavig settlement 
during tho rulo of tho Jain kings of Gersappa (1409-1610). 

Ka'rwa'r, properly Kadva’d, in north hifcitndo 14° 50' and east 
longitude 74° 15', with in 1881 a population of 13,761, is the chief 
town in the Kdrwar sub-division, and is the head-quarters of the 
district of North Kdriara. The town dates from after the transfer 
of North Kanara to tho Bombay Presidency in 1862. Before the 
transfer it wa.s a fashing village. Tho pro.sent town and neighbouring 
offices and residences arc in the lands of the fishing villages of Beitkol. 
Aligadde, Kouo, Kajiihag, and Kodibiig, and of the agricultural 
village of Bad. 

^ The chief merit of Karwar is it.s spacious harbour, the only first- 
rate harbour on the western coast between Bombay and Colombo. 
It offers every convenience for shipping at all times of the year. 
From 10" west of north round by east and south to 280° west the 
harbour is formed and sheltered by the mainland. From 80° west 
towards the north the harbour is open to the sea. From north-west 
towards north, about 2| milos from the anchorage, the islands of 


^ Mysore ami Canara, III. 18(5-188. 

'■“ Besides Kaltigudda in the centre this range has two other peaks, BhimAnkul due 
east of Chandivar, and Kanrikal Kdminaugudda. 

* Eeport of the Kdrwiir-Gadag Railway Committee, December 1873, Compare Col. 
Cotton’s and Lieut, Taylor's Reports on Beitku] Harbour, 1857-58, 
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Devgad and Kurinagad form a natural breakwater about 1000 
yards long. Tho Oyster Books, which, lie a few degrees north of 
west, are more than tlu'oo miles from tho anchorage. From the 
low sandy beach which stretches nearly north and south, a spur of 
the Kdrvvdr hills runs west into tho sea for about 3 J milos. The end 
of this spur, which is dotachod and has a greatest height of OlO feet 
above the sea, is called Karwar Hoad. It is about 1500 yards broad 
and is joined to the mainland by a low isthmus 500 yards wide. The 
sea thus intervenes between Karwar Hoad and the mainland for 
nearly 1000 yards, and this inland buy, which is shallow at its 
upper end and ha.s fifteen or sixteen feet of water at low tides at its 
mouth, is called Boitkol Cove. Beitkol Covo affords cotnplete 
protection to native craft and at all .seasons small steamers can 
anchor at its mouth in poifoct safety. Karwhr port where steamor.s 
and large vessels are moored or lie at anchor is outsiilo Beitkul 
Cove. 'J’he port is well protected by Karwar Head froJn west to 
south and is therof mo fairly sheltered from tho south-west monsoon. 
The sounding's iu the protected area of Kjirwar port give a depth of 
twenty-two feet at low water spring tides. Ton or twelve vessels 
drawing not more than soventeen or eighteen feet can find room in 
the port at one time and fair shelter at all seasons. Ve.ssels drawing 
twenty to tvvonty-two feet can safely load in fair weather with 
smooth water, except between May and October, that is immediately 
before and during the south-west mon.soon. 

Tho 1872 consu.s re.-turns .showed that of the population of 13,263, 
Hindus numbered 10,110, Mu.salinan.s 1301, Christians 1800, and 
Others 52. Tho 1S<S1 census showed a population of 13,761 or an 
average of one to each square aero, on 7531 acres the area of t he town 
site of Karwai'. Of the whole population 10,811 were Hindus, 1099 
Musalmdus, and 1848 Christians. Among Hindus tho most numerous 
classesare, Brahmans, Konkan Marathas, Bliaudaris, Ghddis, llalvakki 
Vakkals, Komaqmiks, Kalavants, Bandi.s, and Uovlis. The Brdhmans 
are landed propi’iotors, trader.s, and Government servants. 'The other 
classes are chiefly hnsbandmeu and labourers. The Musalmans are 
petty dealers, labourers, and me.ssengers ; and the Christians, Govern¬ 
ment servants, c:arponter.s, masons, and labourers. 

Karwar is one of the two fir.st class Kauara ports with an average 
yearly trade worth over £500,000. Tho sea trade returns for the 
eight years ondiug 1881-82 give for K.arwar average ye-arly exports 
worth £344,656 (Bs. 34,46,560), and average yearly import.s worth 
£233,655 (Ks. 23,.‘16,550). Fxports varied from £110,787 
(Bs. 11,07,870) in 1877-78, to £606,104 (Bs.00,61,010) in 1875-76; 
and imports from £156,175 (Us. 15,61,750) in l879-<80 to £324,455 
(Bs. 32,44,550) iu 1875-76. Coasting steamors of 1950 to 2600 tons, 
belonging to the British India Ste.am Navigation Company, call 
weekly at Karwar fhi'oughout the year. 'Those steamers generally 
make the trip bedwoeu Karwar and Bombay in forty-eight hours. 
They deliver and receive the weekly mails and all kinds of goods 
and the return steamer.s ship large cargoes, chiclly of cotton, for 
Bombay. These steamers sometimes bring piece-goods and stores 
from Bombay foi- the local market or to bo sent to the Bombay 
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Karndtak in carts by the Arbail pass. During the 1876 and 1877 
famine in the Bombay Karndtak large quantities of rice and other 
food grains were landed at Karwdr and sent in carts to Dhdrwdr, 
Hubli, and Belldri. Except during the rains when passengers for 
Goa land at Karwai-j the passenger traffic between Bombay and 
Karwar is small. A propo.sal is now before Gorernment that the 
small steamers belonging to Messrs. Shepherd and Company should 
ply daily between Bombay and Karwar instead of stopping at Goa. 
Sometimes between October and May, Arab dhmis come from Arabia 
to Karwar bringing dates, pomegranates, almonds, misins, and 
pistachio nuts, 'iliey stay in the port for a week or two, load with 
rice, and sail either to Bombay or to Arabia. 

In 1863 the project of a railway from Karwdr to the Bombay 
Karnatak was started. In 1869 surreys were undertaken by Govern¬ 
ment and lines proposed by the Kuiga and Arbail passes. The line by 
the Arbail pass was preferred, and, between 1869 and 1874, Govern¬ 
ment incurred a large expense in the survey of the railway line. 
Building sites were bought at Karwar by local capitalists, and even 
by some Bombay European firms, at five to ten times their former 
value, and large sums were spent in building shops, warehouses, and 
dwellings. Afterwards the railway project was shelved till the famine 
of 1876 and 1877 drew attention to the importance of railway 
communication between the Bombay Karndtak and the coast.^ Finally 
in 1879 the scheme of a Karwdr railway was abandoned in favour of 
a lino from Marmagao in Portuguese territory to Hubli which was 
undertaken by the West of India Portuguese Guaranteed Railway 
Company. 

Besides being the revenue and police head-quarters of the Kdrwdr 
sub-division, Karwdr is throughout tho year the seat of the District 
Judge and civil surgeon, and during tho rains of the Collector, the 
assistant and deputy collectors, the customs officer, the police 
superintendent, tho district engineer, and an as.sistant collector of 
salt revenue. The station has a municipality, church, jail, court¬ 
house, civil hospital, post and telegraph offices, a travellers’ bungalow, 
and a light-house. There is also a large timber store and a cotton mart. 

The municipality, which was established in 1864, had in 1881-82 
an income of .£1036 (Rs. 10,300) and an expenditure of £1033 
(Rs. 10,330). The chi(;f municipal works are the making and repair¬ 
ing of roads, wells, and market buildings, tho filling of swamps, and 
the planting of trees. The municipality owns a Sunday market 
and a moat and fish mar-ket. Tho Sunday market is an open shed 
about 100 feet long with corrugated iron roofing. It is used only 
on Sundays when a large quantity of grain, vegetables, fruit, and 
other procluce is sold. The moat and fish market is an open shed 
with a tiled roof and a plinth eighteen inches high. 


1 During the 1876-77 famine the price of grain at Hubli, 100 miles from KitrwAr, 
was £2 lOs. (Ks. 25) tho bag while at K:trw.lr it was only IGa. (Rs. 8). Tlie cart-hire 
at one time was 12s. (lls. 6) tlio bag or £8 (Rs. 80) the ton. The cattle employed in 
carrying grain inland perished in numbers and carts had to be dragged up and down 
the pass by men. Kilrwdr Mnnicipal Address to Sir R, Temple, 28th April 1879. 
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The hospital, -which -was built in 1872-73, in 1882 treated 5583 
out-patients and 375 in-patients at a coat of £802 10s. (Rs. 8625). 
The KarwAr first class provincial bungalow was built in 1865 at a 
cost of £995 (Rs. 1)950). It is stone-built and tile-roofed and has 
three large rooms, two dre.ssing-roonis, and throo bath-rooms with 
out-houses. The light-hoiiso, in north latitude 14° 48' 20" and east 
longitude 70' 0' 40", was built in 1804. It has a rod fisod ship’s 
portside light, displayed from the Karwhr port office on a white 
flagstaff sixty fciot from tho ground atul sixty-livo above high 
water. If can be seen from a ship’s dock five miles off and lightens 
an arc of 35° seaward. With tlio light bearing ea.st-south-east a 
vessel can anchor in tliroe to five fatlionis. 

Kfxrwiir, as iiotic(!d above, is a modern town with little history. 
But Kadvad village, about throo milo.s from the mouth of the river, 
from which Kiirwar takes its name, early in the seventeenth century, 
rose to he one of the chief ports in tho Bij{i.piir dominions.' 

The first known mention of Kadvad is in 1510 as Caribal on the 
other side of tho river from Ciiitacora or Chitakul." During tho 
first half of the sovouteenth century the Karwar revenue superin¬ 
tendent or dmii was one of the chief managers under Bijapur.® 
In 1038 the fame of the pepper of Souda induced Sir William 
Courten’s company to open a factory at Karwar.^ In 1646 
Courten’s agent at Karwdr offered to soil the factory to the President 
of the London Company at Surat, but the offer was declined.^ In 
1653 Karwar appears in the list of the Loudou Company’s factories.® 
About 1660 the Karwar factory was prosperous. The finest 
muslins in Western India were expoi-ted from Kdrwar, The 
weaving countiy was ivihind to the cast of the Sahy.-'ulris fi.t Ilubli 
and at other ceutres whore the Company had agents and employed 
as many as 50,000 weavers. Resides the great export of muslins, 
Kdrwdr provided jxjpper, cardamoms, cassia, and coarse cloth or 
dungari. I’here was a demand for load and broadcloth.’’ At this 
time it was usual lor tho Indiamen or ships from Buropo, after 
landing part of their cargoes at Surat, to drop down the coast to 
Kdrwar, land such imports as were in demand, and take in local 
lading.® In 160,5 Shivhji exacted a contribution of £112 
(Es. 1120) from the Karwar factory.® After Shivaji’s raid the factory 
seems to have been closed as it is mentioned as being ro-openod 
in 1868.'® In 1070 the K; irwar factory was prosporous." In July 
1673 the iihmijddr or goveruor of K.arwhr revolted, seized the 


iThe earliest inoiitinn nf Kdr-irilr is in a loc.al account according to wliich, soon 
after their arrival in India and liefore tliey had taken (loa (I4!)8-1.510), a rortugucse 
captain named Joan Fraiiensco landed at Kdrwiir and asked the local govei'iior to be 
allowed to stay in the country and ottered his shi]> to the king if he might be allowed 
to build a factory. -was, as lusnal, allowed iia much laud as a hide would enclose 
and cutting it into strifis secured <a site large enough f<tr his factory. Mr. J. 
Monteath, C.S. According to another local account Kadvikl was founded iiy Muham¬ 
madans after they captured tlie neigiibouring city of Siddhilpur. See below p. 342, 

® Commentaries of Dalbotpiurijue, tH, 27. ■* Orine’s Jliatorical Fragmente, 36. 

■* Bruce’s Annals, I, 3()(!. ’’ Bruce's Annals, I. 419. 

* Low's Indian Navy, I. 54. ? Bruce's Annals, II. 143, 144, 

® Hamilton, I. 267; Bruce, II. 143,144. “ .\iidersoti’BWcsteruIndia, 76; Grant Duff. 91, 

*** Bruce’s Annalr, II. 202, Bruce’s Annals, II. 286. 
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subordinate officers who were loyal to Bijapur, attacked the diwdn 
who would not join liiin, and laid siogo to tho English factory 
Vjocause the factors would not supply him with ammunition.^ In 
the same year the well known English traveller Fryer describes 
Kdrwar as tho chief port of Bijapur, with a hilly and indifferent 
woody shore and islets scattered to and again.® In 1G74 Shivdji 
burnt Karwar because the castle was not surrendered. The 
English factors were treated civilly and no harm was done to the 
factory.^ In October Fryer paid a second visit to Ednara. 

He came from Bombay with tho chief of tho Karwiir factory. A-t 
Kdrwar the chief of tho factory and Fryer were met on tho river 
by tho governor with two barges, and on landing were welcomed 
by the ordnance of the English House. The English House was 
on an arm of the river (about three miles from its mouth) surveying 
a pleasant island stocked with game. It was in a delicate mead, 
the land of Cuttocm, Esquire, to whom it had long before been 
given by the king of Bijapur.'^ The house had only lately been 
built. It was a stately mansion, tour square and guarded by two 
bulwarks at the commanding corners. When Shivdji attacked the 
place two years before tho house was not finished, but though the 
town was burnt the factors were able to defend themselves with 
the help of a small pink. At Karwdr no beef was to be bought; 
but game was abundant, and the English factors went to the woods 
sometimes for a week at a time. They lived on fish, water-fowl, 
peacocks, green pigeons, spotted doer, sdmhar, wild hogs, and 
sometimes wild cows. Tigers and leopards were common in the 
woods.® There was not much trade at KarwAr and the factory was 
decaying, morchants being out of heart to buy and sell because of 
the embroils of the country. 

In 1676 the Kdrwdr factory suffered from the exactions of the 
local chief.® In 1(178, on account of the necessity of reductions, and in 
](179, because of tho levies of the FortnguesG and the Sonda chiefs, 
it was determined to withdraw the establishment.’^ In 168] and 
1682, as part of the attempt to increase the scale of the English 
Company’s affairs and especially to improve the means of getting 
pepper, cardamoms, benjamin, cloth, and cassia lignum. Sir John 
Child, the President at Surat, was ordered to restore the KArwdr 
factory on a larger scale thaji before.® In 1683 tho investment from 
Kffrwar was considerable. There were 200 tons of pepper, 51,000 
pieces of dunijari, 8000 pieces of 'patkis, 10,600 pieces of perholis, 
50 bales of cardamoms, 2000 pieces of haftas, 2000 sevagajis, and 
60 hhandis of cassia lignum.® In 1684 the English were nearly 


' Orme’s Historiciil Fragments, 35-40. “ Orme’s Historical Fragments, 52. 

®East India and Fersia, 58. 

^ Fryer probably refers to Sir William Conrton whose agent Weddell founded the 
KArW'dr factory in 1038-39. 

* East India and I’ersia, 146-147. “ Bruce’s Annals, II, 399. 

’’Bruce’s Annals, II. 421,443. At the general reduction in 1679 the Conrt of 
Directors resolved that KAi'wJir and BAjApur should be represented by native agents. 
Low’s Indian Navy, 1. 65. It is doubtful if these orders were carried out. Compare 
Bruce. I (. 422, 428, 442, 472. “ Bruce, II. 460, 487. 

® Orme’s Historical Fragments, 209. The piece of cloth is said to be eighteen feet 
by one. 
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driven out of Kdrwar. The crew of one of two small vessels, the 
Mexico and the China, which had come to Karwdr for cargoes of 
pepper, stole and killed a cow. They were mobbed by the people 
and firing in defence had the misfortune to kill two children. The 
people seized the pepper and in spite of offers of reparation were so 
enraged that the factors’ lives were in danger and the house seemed 
likely to he destroyed. The presence of the Company’s shipping 
prevented an attack.In 1685 the Portuguese stirred the desain in 
Kdrwar and Sonda to revolt and helped them with troops.^ In 
1690, perhaps owing to the extreme depression in Bombay and 
Surat in consequence of the failure of the Childs’ scheme to act 
independently of the Moghal government, Karwar seems to have 
been prosperous and to have traded direct witli England.■’ About 
this time Ovington remarks that in Kdrw.ir deer, antelope, peacock, 
and wild bulls and cows were alino.sfc the daily furniture of the factor’s 
table brought home by the messengers without any further expense 
than that of powder and shot.^ In 1692 the chief of the English 
factory was held in great respect by the leading people of the neigh* 
bourhood when with his followers ho started to hunt. A pack of 
twenty English dogs, good for game, was kept and each allowed 
two pounds of rice a day at the Company’s cost. One day wlthiii 
the space of two hours more than twelve deer, two wild cows with 
their calves, and four or five hogs, were killed. At the close of the 
day the chief was led homo by the whole company, which included 
most of the people of distinction in the neighbourhood with their 
vassals and servants, who at the factory gate made him a compli¬ 
ment and departed. So groat was the fame of Karwar as a place of 
sport that two young men of high family, a German of the house of 
Lemhourg and a son of Lord Goring, caino out and stayed at 
Kfirwar.^ A few years later the factors were better liusbands of 
their money. They discharged all their dogs and other suporlluities. 
Only one of the old customs was kept, that of treating strangers 
who came from Europe with pretty black female dancers.” 

During the last ten years of the seventeenth century the Dutch 
made every effort to depress the English pepper trade at Karwfir, 
and in 1697 the MaivithAs laid Karwrir waste.’ In 1701 the trade 
in white pepper was encouraged,” and the factory was continued as 
it appears in the list of places belonging to the two East India 
Companies at their union. At this time the Karwdr imports wero 
from Persia, almonds, dates, rose-water, and raisins j from Arabia, 
horses and drugs ; and from Europe, iron, lead, sword-blades, knives, 
branch coral, and wearing apparel for the Portuguese. The exports 
were, pepper, coarse brown cloth, coarse brown muslin, Goa spirits, 
Shiraz wine, oai’damoms, cassia, mix vomica, bezoar, and a few other 
trifling articles. The Karwar pepper was the beat on the coast.” In. 


* Factory to Surat, loth September IGSt; Bruce’s Aunala, II. 545. 

“Orme’s Hiatoriiial Fragments, 145. 

®Com{)are Bombay tiazetteer, XIII. 480. ^Voyage to Surat, 269. 
“Hamilton’s New Account, I- 264; Anderson’s Western India, 135-136. 
“Hamilton’s New Account, I. 267- ' Bruce’s Annals, III. 240. 

* Bruce’s .“tnaals, III, 427. ® Milbum’s Oriental Commerce, I. 312. 
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1715, according to a local manuscript history, .the old fort of Karwdr 
was pulled down and in its place SadashiYgad was built at Chitaku.1 
on the north bank of tho Kalinadi. The new fort seriously interfered 
with the safety of the English factory. It was now little more than 
a genteel prison.^ After the Sonda Rajahs battery at tho mouth of 
the riyer was completed, Mr. Taylor, who was then the chief of the 
factory, was fooli.sh enough to annoy tho chief by seizing a wreck 
which camoa.shore about four miles from the factory.® Basava Linga 
the Sonda chief (1095-1745) besieged the factory for two months 
during tho rains. Two attempts to relieve the factory, from the 
stormine.ss of the season aud the inefficiency of some of the troops, 
were little better than failin-es, and though, wdth the help of a 
friendly Miisaltufin, the siege of the factory was raised, Basava 
continued .so hostile that in the end (1720) the Company were forced 
to remove the factory.'' 

In October 1715, Mr. Stephen Strutt, tho Deputy Governor of 
Bombay, was sent to inquire into chai'ges of mi,sinanagement which 
had been brought .ag.aiust tho Kiirwar, Tellicherri, Kalikat, and 
Angongo factors. Stintt reached Khrwar on the 81st of October 
and found three Portuguese ve.ssels cruizing at tho month of the 
river to keep tho coa.st dear of pirates. Ho left a list of questions 
to ho answered by the Karwar factors, and, on his return from the 
south, seerms to ha.vo been .satisfied with thoir replies, as, unlike 
Angengo,Karwdr ])a,s.sod the inquiry without punishment or censure.* 
A long standing di.sputo which it was hoped Mr. Strutt would settle 
was regarding the Engli.sh ship Mon,soon, which had been seized by 
Angria in 1707, and i7nrncdia,tely after, at the request of the English, 
recovered by tho Portuguese. Since 1707, tho Portuguese had 
persisted in refusing to give up the ship, and Mr. Strutt’s oJiorts met 
with as little success a.s the previous iiogotiatiojis. 

About this time Hamiltou notice,s that Kdrwav had a good harbour 
and a river fit to receive ve.sscls of 300 ton.s. Tlie Rfija was tributary 
to the Moghal. The woods were full of wild beasts, but the valleys 
abounded ill corn and grew the bo.st popper in I ndia," In 1739 the 
domi of Karwar lielpiid tho Portuguese against tho Marathas,® 
After they were forced to leavo Kiirwar in 1 720 tho English, in 
spite of olforts to regain the favour of the Sonda chief, were unable 
to got leave to opim a fimtory at Karwfir till 1750. Even then the 
factor was not allow'cd to repair the old liouso or to fortify his own 
dwelling. Ho remained for tw'o years till tho Portuguese sent a fleet 
aud in Soptomber 1752 took possession of Pir fort or Sadasliivgad 
at the right mouth of the river. As the Portuguese claimed the 
monopoly of tho Karwar trade and were now in a position to 
enforce their claim an Engli.sh agent ceased to bo of use. He was 
recalled in November 1752^ and the English did not again attempt 


* Hamilton’s New Aceoniit, I. 268. 

“ Bom. Qnar. Kev. HI. 67 ; Low’s Indian Navy, I. 04 ; New Account, I. 78, 

“New Account, 1. 269-272; Boni. Quar. llev. HI. 67, anil VI. 200. 

* Low’s Indian Navy, 1.92- OH. ® New Account, 1.262. “ Grant Puff's Mardtlnia, 251, 

^Bou). Quai'. Rev, VI. 210. 
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to open a factory at Kilrwar.^ In November 1755, on condition 
that they gave up Pir fort, the Sonda chief granted the Portngueae 
four villages and allowed them to build a fort to the south of 
the Kaliuadi uoai' Baitakula.® In 175S Anquetil Du Perron 
notices the Karwar river where the Sonda chief had a fort. Tho 
Portuguese held the mouth of the river near which, was Boetakol.'’ 
In 1772 Mr, Porbos, the author of tho Oriental Memoirs, notices 
that Karwar was a town of importance during the flourishing 
days of the Portuguese, aud that tho Euglish had formerly a 
factory there for the purchase of pepper. There were still a 
number of Portugueso iuhabitauts with a bishop iu whose diocese 
wore the Roman Catholic cluirchos in Bombay. In the fore. 9 ts 
near Karwar wliore the khair tree was abundant, there was a 
considerable manufacture of catechu or 'Perra japonica.* In 1801 
Karwar was in ruin.s ; tho only trace of its former commerce was a 
little trade in salt aud catechu.*' Between 1807-1874, tho hope that 
a railway would be mado from Karwar to Hubli, raised the value of 
building sites at Kili’wflr aud led to tlio construction of many ware¬ 
houses and dwellings.® In 1870-77, on account of tho famine in the 
Bombay Karmltak, Karwar imported 18,000 tons (72,000 khanclis) 
of grain. As soon as tho Marmagao-Hubli railway is opened tho 
importance of Karwar as a sea-port and market town will greatly 
diminish as all, cotton, grain, and spices froTu above the Sahyadris 
will bo sent to Marmagao. Already (eluly 1882) several old Karwdr 
shopkeepers have left for Goa aud many more are expected to follow 
as soon as the lino is open.^ 

Kodiba'gh, two miles north of Karwai- is tho timber store of 
Karwar. The work of arranging tho gi'eat logs of wood in this store 
is done by elephants. Each elephant is provided with a stout piece 
of rope which ho carries iu his mouth. He walks to tho log and 
throws the rope at the feet of tho man w'hose bu.siuos.s it is to make 
it fast. When tho rope is fastened, tho elephant takos hold of one 
end between his teeth. Tho other end is caught by a second elephant, 
and the two putting their shouldor.s together drag enormous masses 
of timber as thougli they were sapliug.s.® Near Kodibilgh, and at 
intervals along tho shore, are largo and flourishing plantations of 
casuarina aud cocoa-jmlms. 

A stone pier called the Macdonald Pier was built at Kodihdgh in 
1880-81 where ferry boats aud other craft touch. 

Kodk^ni, a Jain village about toumilos south-west of Siddapur, 
is the nearest village to the Gersappa Palls and has a travellers' 
bungalow. Tho people are mostly Jain husbandmen. 

Kondli, about two miles north of iSiddapur, is said to have once 
been the capital of a potty chief or pdUydr. It is surrounded by 
a strong wall with a moat. Tho fort is said to bo a squaro mile in 
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1 Bom. Qiiilv. Rov. VI. 210. Inatruccao, 15-17. 

^ Zend AvesUi, lOiae. Brel, cci.-ccii. ^ Oriciifcil Memoirs, 1.303. 

® Buehaiiau’s Mysore and Ganara, III, 179- *’8eo above, pp. 2G, 320, 

’> Municipal B.cport cil Soutlierii Division for 1881-82, p. 122. 

® Details aro givoo above, Bart I. pp. 27-29, 
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area and to bo well supplied with water. There are four large 
ponds round the fort and near it is a large temple of Kd,lamma. 

Euuita., the head-quarters of the Kumta sub-division, with in 
1881 a population of 5687, is the chief port for the shipment of cotton 
from Bellari and the Bombay Karuatak. It is at the head of a 
little creek to tho south of the 'I'adri viver up which the tide runs about 
three milc.s. Though navigable only at high tide this creek carries 
the whole trade of the port to vessels that anchor in the sea about 
half a mile off its mouth. The roadstead is without shelter and the 
bar is dangerous and can be crossed only by flat-bottomed boats and 
light craft.^ 

To the north of the entr.ance of the creek is a small conical hill 
on which are the Kumta light-house and remains of fortifications. 
Within the narrow entrance is a marshy fiat two or three furlongs 
broad with a travellers’ bungalow. On the further side of this 
marsh tho town stands on a gentle height facing west. The 
streets are laid out "with some regularity and run in a general 
direction west-south-west. They are crossed by other streets at 
right angles. The houses are generally in enclosures separated by 
low walls and thickly shaded with trees. Most of tho houses are 
of mud and are thatched. On the rocky hill above tho town is 
another travellers’ bungalow, commanding a good view of the 
surrounding country. Although within a quarter of a mile, Kumta 
town is hardly seen owiug to the numerous cocoa-palms among which 
it is built. Rice fields and the salt marsh appear enclosed hy a 
semicircle of low hills about a mile in diameter. To tho north 
appears Mirjan fort and a waving country covered with grass and 
trees, with rice fields in the hollows.* 

In 1855 K^umta had a population of G885.® The 1872 census 
returns showed a population of 10,932, fiSl-l Hindus, 698 Musalmdns, 
and 720 Christians. The 1881 census returns showed a population 
of 10,629 or a decrease of 303. Of these 9245 wore Hindus, 705 
Musahnans, and 679 Christian.s, giving .an average of two persons to 
each square acre on 4705 acres the total town-site of Kumta. 

The sea-trade returns for the eight years ending 1881-82 show 
average exports worth £516,509 (Rs. 51,65,090) and average imports 
worth £254,271 (Rs. 25,42,710). Exports varied from £308,536 
in 1877-78 to £636,299 in 1881-82 and imports from £171,915 in 
1876-77 to £339,028 in 1877-78. The exports chiefly consist of 
cotton from Bolldri and Dharwfir, and spices and grain from upland 
Kdnara. Coasting steamers of 1900 to 2600 tons belonging to 
the British India Kteam Navigation Company call at Kumta during 


* Kumta Point forms a little bay off the mouth of the Kumta creek which it 
protects from north-west winds; hut the water is very sliallow and co.isting craft 
which ai’O too large to enter the crev.k anchor at high water iu three or three and a 
half fatlioms saiul and mud to the south of the point without any shelter. About a 
mile north-west of Kuiuta Point is a rock above water called Snail Rock from its 
likeness to a snail when viewed from the aneliorage off Tadri river. Taylor’s Sailing 
Directory, I. 398-.399. Compare Lieutenant Taylor’s Report to the Madras Govern¬ 
ment, 27th July 1857. -Dr. Leith's Report, 10th February 1863. 

® Pharoah’s Gazetteer of Southern India, 554. 
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the fair season when specially required by merchants for shipping 
cotton to Bombay. Sometimes Arab vessels come between October 
and May, bringing dates, pomegranates, almonds, raisins, and 
pistachio nuts. They stay in the port for a week or two, load with 
rice, and sail either to Bombay or back to Arabia. The Kumta light¬ 
house, to which reference has been made as crowning the conical hill 
to the north of the entrance, was built in 1855. It is a fixed white 
light, a common lantern with three burners, on a white laterite 
column sixty feet above the hill and 180 feet above sea level. It 
can be seen in fair weather from the deck of a ship nine miles off 
and lightens an arc of 1 50° seaward or an area of fifty-four square 
miles. The light overlooks the mouth of the creek by which at 
high water boats pass to the cotton warehouse to the south of the 
town. 

Be,sides the chief revenue and police offices of the Kumta sub¬ 
division, Kumta has a subordinate judge’s court, post, telegraph, 
and sea customs offices, a municipality, a dispensary, a first class 
provincial bungalow, and four rest-houses. The municipality which 
was established in 1867 had in 1881-82 an income of £1007 
(Rs. 10,070) and an expenditure of £906 (Rs.OOGO). In 1882 the 
dispensary treated 136 in-patients and 6010 out-patients at a cost 
of £404 (Rs. 4040). The municipal market consists of three rooms 
side by side, a cennral room (38' x 17') and two side rooms (22' x 17'). 
One of the side rooms is occupied by stall-holders selling bangles 
and sundries. The other two rooms are used as a vegetable market. 
There are four schools, one Anglo-vernacular and three vernacular 
one of which is a girls’ school. 

According to tradition Kumta was the head-quarters of a Jain 
family who held as far south as Homtvar.i Tho earliest known 
mention of Kumta is about 1530 when the Kombatem river is 
mentioned as paying a tribute of 200 bales of rice to the 
Portuguese.® In 1713 a Portuguese squadron, sent by the viceroy 
against the king of Bcdniir, entered the river of Camata, the first 
river in the kingdom of Kanara, and captured and burnt eleven 
Bednur ships.^ In 17-58 the French scholar Anquetil Du Perron 
mentions Komenta with a Christian church, a river, aod a fort on a 
bill on the sea.'‘ In 1801 Buchanan calls it Kumti, a place formerly 
of some note. It had straight lanes fenced with stone walls and 
many oocoanut gardens. Twice it had the misfortune of having 
Tipu’s army encamped in its neighbourhood and on both occasions 
it was burnt down.'’ 

Kundal Gha't, or tho Kundal Pass, on tho Supa-Goa frontier, 
is in the Sahyadri range close to Kundal village, twenty-two miles 
south-west of Supa. The villages of Pornevada, Kundal, Kurnavalli, 
and Nuvar lie at the head of tho passj and those of Patem, Dingoro, 
Sigonem, and Wadem lie in Portuguese territory at its foot. A road 
near Kumbdrvada village,about twelve miles south-west of Supa, runs 


J Buchanan’s Mysore and Canara, III. 153. ® Suhsidios, HI. 246 - 248, 

^ Instruccao, 8. ■* Zend Avesta, Discours Prelim, co. 

' Mysore and Canara, 111. 152. 
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acroi9S the pass joining Sangaon in Portnguose territory with Supa by 
Sahjhodo and with Ilaliyal by Rainaidialli .and Sanibriini. The road 
is twelve to sixteen feetbro.ad and near the pass has stoop gradients. 
It is nine railos from Knndal to Kurnbhrvada whore it moots the 
Anshi road. Before tlio pass was opened by the Madr.as Government 
there was a footpath for animals and for men with head-loads. 
The road is now chiefly used by pack bullocks and men carrying salt, 
cocoanuts, and fish from the Bortiigueso territory. The road is kept 
in order at a yearly cost of £35 (Rs.350) from provincial revenues. 

Eurmagaid. Island, three cable.s’ length to the north-east of 
Sunghiri island and about two mile.s from the mainland, rises to a 
height of 180 feet. The island has been fortified all round, and much 
of tho woi'k is still in good order. On the oast, within the fort, is a 
fresh-water well among trees, Tho island has a temple of Narsimh 
at whose fair in December people como in numbers from Sathishivgad 
and Karwdr, pass the night on the i.sland, and return to the mainland 
next morning. To tho oast of Kurmagad island the water is shoal, 
as the sand is deposited in the still water to the leeward of it. 
Between Kurmag.ad and Sunghiri tho passngo is safe, but a vessel 
should keep close to Kurmagad as thei’c are rocky patches off the east 
end of Sunghiri.1 

According to a local inanu.script the i.sland was first partly fortified 
by Shivaji and called Sidhgad. In 1715, Kadra fort was pulled down 
and with its materials the foi'tifications were completed and the island 
fort was called Kurmagad. In 1783 a dotachment of General 
Mathews’ force took Kurmagad with Saddshivgad and garrisoned 
it. , It remained with the English till 1784, when, in accordance with 
the terms of the treaty of Mangalor, it was restored to Tipu. In 
1790 the island vras taken by a Mardtha force under one Baburdo 
Sdlskbe; but in 1792 it was restored to Tipu. Tu 1799 the island 
was taken by an English force under Captain Hone and Jias since 
remained in English hand,s. 

Kuveshi Gha't, or tho Kuveshi Pass, on the Snpa-Goa frontier, 
is in tho Sahyadri range close to tho vill.ago of Kuvoshi, fifteen 
miles north-west of Supa. The villages of Goutrige, Ivalli, Kuveshi, 
and Gaulcuuang in British territory lie at the head of the pass; and 
those of Sonal, Maird, and Ciirnad in Portuguese territory He at its 
foot. It is a steep pass chiofiy made for the salt traffic. A bnllook 
track across tho pass joins Sangem and Margaon in Portuguese 
territory with Supa. The road is twelve to sixteen feet broad and is 
about twelve miles frorn Kuveshi to Kounsheal whore it meets tho 
Tinai pass road leading to Snpa. Before 1858, when tho present road 
was built by the Madras Government from provincial funds, there 
does not appear to have been a footpath. It is kept in repair at a 
yearly cost of £50 (Rs. 600) from provincial funds. 

Lalguli® village on tho Kalinadi, about eight miles north of 
Yollapur, has a series of picturosqno rapids or cascades with a 
total fall of 200 to 300 feet. Unlike the other large Krtnara rivers. 


1 Taylor’s Sailing Directory, I. 39C. “ Contributed by Mr. E. E. Candy, C.8. 
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which dash over tho crest of the SahyMris in siuglo leaps the Chapter ZZY. 

Kdlinadi falls from rock to rock in a succession of cascades. From places oflntereit" 

where it meets the Tattihalla, about ten miles north of Yellapnr, ^ 

the Kdlinadi forces its way along a rocky rugged bed. The bA.LQuu yAtu 

stream divides into many channels each falling six to twelve feet 

over a rooky lodge into a pool. It leaves tho pool in a single 

rapid stream, boils among boulders, and again shoots in a second 

cascade into a second long pool. Belosv the second pool it 

once more scatters into small channels, brawling over petty rocks, 

till it gathers again into a deep torrent and rushes through a 

narrow ravine between banks thick with forest to tho watesr’s edge. 

Beyond Ldlgiili village, where the fall grow.smore rapid, cliffs, 200 to 
300 feet high, rise on either side covered with stunted timber to 
within fifty feet of the river bed. On the sheerest corner of tho 
cliff is a fort named Hanumdu’a temple, from which, according to a 
local story, the Sonda chiefs used to hnrl their prisoners into tho 
black depths of tho gorge. Between these steep cliffs the river 
rushes in a series of noisy falls broken by dark still pools, till, near 
the village of Ddrballi at tho foot of tho Gauoshgudda pass, it flows 
out narrow and rapid between tree and bamboo covered banks. For 
sixteen miles beyond Barballi to Kadra, where navigation begins, tho 
bed continues biv^ken by rocks and shallows. During the heavy rains 
of July the broken streams of tho fair season rush in one vast mass 
of water with a roar that can bo heard at Yollapur, ten miles away. 

Luahington Palls. See Uchham. Ldbhinoton Faus^ 

Ma'god Palls.' Near the village of Magod, about twenty miles Mioon Falu. 
south-west of Yelldpur, tho Bcdti-Gaugavali forms a jncturosquo 
waterfall leaping in a series of cascades over cliffs varying in height 
from one to two hundred feet and together about 800 foot high. 

From the Kdrwiir road, two miles west of Yclldpnr, a path branches 
on the left eight miles to Mdgod. Boyond Magod, whoso houses, 
like those of other villages in this part of Kduai’a, aro scattered 
over a wide area, the tract loads about a milo through a thick 
evergreen forest to a steep hill-side. The path slips down the hill 
side for a short distance and crosses a narrow ridgo which is the crest 
of the Arbail pass. Boyond tbo pass it climbs a round outstanding 
hill thick with bamboo.s. The hill-top commands an easterly view 
of tho upper Bedti valley with tho river tumbling along a series of 
gentle rapids into a great pool, where, gathering head, it hurls itself 
over a cliff two Imiidred feet high. From the pool at tho foot of tho 
fall, hornmed in on the right by a sheer wall of rock about 800 
feet high, tho Bedti forces its way along a rugged channel round the 
base of the liill. Northw.ards covered with trees tlio range of hills 
slopes slowly to tlio plain ; southwards it rises in frowning ci-ag.s 
over which the Bonda stream dashes to meet tho Bedti. The Bedti 
bends to the south and thou turns west along a far .stretching valley 
till it meets tho Sonda, when their joint waters bocomo the 
Gangavali river, sluggish and muddy as it winds across the plain 
towards the sea. 


B 816-42 


1 Mr. R, E. Caudy, C.S. 
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Manjglini is a small village on the north bank of the GangAvali 
river opposite the village of Gangdvali. In 1758 Du Perron in his 
journey northwards notices after the village and river of GangAvali 
a Mosgani river that separates Kflnara from Sonda.^ The names 
taken from the two ports seem to have mi.sled Du Perron into 
supposing that the Mosgani and Gangdvali wore different rivers. 

Manki, a village about three miles north of Honavar, has a 
small fort, a custom-house, and a school. Tho fort called 
Mankidurg on tho Manki hill to the noi'th of the village is out of 
repail'. The chief inhabitants aro Navaiyat Musalman traders, 
Shorogar husbandmen, Christian palm juice-drawers, and Khdrvi 
fishermen. The sea trade returns for tho four years ending 1881-82 
show average c.xports worth £349 and imports £397. Exports varied 
from £18.5 in 1878-79 to £505 in 18S1-82 and imports from £189 in 
1878-79 to £738 in 1880-81. Buchauan notes that on tho 6th of 
February 1801 two boate wore cut away from Manki harbour by 
pirates. At that time pirates hovered round Pigeon Island and tvere 
a great pest to commerce. Besides these two from Manki within 
a month they had cut away two boats from Honavar and one from 
Bhatkal.^ 

Ma'zali, a village six miles north of Sadashivgad, with in 1881 a 
population of 3717, was a hand customs office before the Anglo- 
Portuguese treaty of 1880. The chief inhabitants are Shonvi and 
Sasashtakar landed proprietor,s, Konkani Mariitha and Koindrpdik 
husbandmen, and Gabit and Harkantar fishermen. The village has 
a Kiinarose school, a rest-houso, and a police station. A yearly fair 
attended by 2000 to 3000 people is held in January in honour of 
Markiamma whose temple is on a hill between the Portuguese and 
Kiinara frontiers. At the fair about £40 (Rs. 400) of sweetmeats, 
fruit, and metal vessels are sold. 

Meuslligudda, north latitude 14° 45' and east longitude 74° 43', 
about 2000 foot above sea level, on the left bank of the Gaugavali 
river, is one of the leading peaks in tho Kaliane range that runs oast 
from tho Sahyadris. It is steep and covered with thick brushwood.' 
Pour miles to tho wc.st lies Menshi, tlio village from which the hill 
takes its name. At the foot of tho hill are many flourishing villages 
with rich spice gardens owned by Havig Brahmans. The people of 
Menshi are mostly Lingayats, Arcs, Gongdikars, and Rare Vakkals. 

Mirja'n, about five miles north of Kumta, with in 1881 a 
population of 1059, is a place of historic interest now almost entirely 
in ruins. It lies at the south-east end of the Tadri estuary or back¬ 
water and is reached by a circuitous channel five or six miles from 
the entrance. The banks of tho backwater are lined with mangrove 
and other bushes that hide the rice fields, and, on drawing near 
Mirjau,the wooded hills look close, and the channel becomes narrower 
and at low tide is shallow enough to wade across with tho water 
breast-high. In the fair season the stream is brackish, but during 
the rains the flow of tho river is strong enough to prevent the salt 


Z«nd Avesta, Disc. Prelim, cci. 
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■water flowing as far as Mirjan.i Mirjiin town, with several villages Chapter XIV. 

or scattered hamlets belonging to three separate townships, lies on nfTn+ji 

low ground in a bond of the Tadri river. The ground has a southerly ^ 

slope and tho soil is gravol from tho neighbouring laterite, At the MibjXw. 

foot of the slope are rice fields, and beyond the rice fields is another 

rising ground on whose southern slope Taribdgal village stretches to 

the stone-built ivharf on the river's edge. On tho oast is a waving 

laterite plain with a thin sprinkling of trees. From tho distance 

northward, a high encircling chain of wooded hills approaches until 

on the south-east its base is scarcely half a inilo off. On the south 

a yet more lofty range appears to the west of the water and stretches 

four miles soutli-wost to Kumta through a waving slightly wooded 

country. 

Mirjan village, with the neighbouring village of Taribagal, has 
about a hundred houses. 'Iliese aro irregularly placed in separate 
enclosures near tho Ankola road which runs through their midst 
and is the only street. The houses are all low, built of mud or 
stone and thatched, and deeply shaded with trees. The people are 
chiefly Musalmaii, Nddor, and Christian husbandmen and labourers. 

On the same corner of land with Mirjan are two other villages, 

Kodkana and Ohatrukurva. Kodkana has several hundred houses 
and is built partly on a raised latcrito site and partly on clayey rico 
ground ; Oliatrukurva is much smaller and is built entirely on rice 
ground close to the liver. 

Mirjan has a travellers’ bungalow and a small temple. Tho chief Fort. 
object of interest is its ruined fort which is said to have been built 
by Sarpan-malikj probably a reminiscence of the Bijapnr title 
Sherif-ul-Mulk (1008 -1040)." The fort lies in the midst of the throe 
Mirjan villages about a third of a mile from the river. It is built on 
the north-west edge of a ridge of laterite in which its deep moat is 
cut and which raises it a little above the river banks. It has high 
well-built walls with battlomonts facing the sea, but the whole is so 
overgrown with vegetation and brushwood that it is difficult to make 
out the internal ai'raugoments of the fort. Along the rocky height 
on the Ankola road eastward as far as tho travellers’ bungalow a 
large Musalman burial-ground shows how much more populous Mirjdn 
formerly was than it is at present. 


^ Dr, Leith’s deport, 10th Fehrnary 186.3. 

® The local history is that Malik was a poor MusalmAn boy who herded the cattle 
of Chanilrayan Hebbar, a Havig of Mirj^lIl. Oi>e day tlie boy fell asleep on a stone 
platform or at tlie foot of a j/ipai tree. As hi.s c.attle did not come back at the usual 
hour Ohaiidrayan Hcbl)ar went in search of Malik. When he came near the/)epaj 
tree he saw Malik asleep and a cobra sheltering him from the sun with its hood. 
As Hehl)ar approached the serpent slowly glided away. Tho boy was awakened, 
taken home with the cattle, and called Sarpiin Malik or the Lord of Snakes, (b’orthis 
title, see above under History, p. 122). Malik continued for some time in his 
master’s service. He afterwards went to Maisur where he gathered a small force and 
retunied to his village making petty conquests. He built the MirjAn and Ankola forts 
and ruled for some time as a petty ciiief at Mirjin, He rewarded his old master 
Hebbar with the village of Aelive thirteen miles north-oast of MirjiUi. In memory of 
Malik the Hebbar family have built a platfonn round the obi pipal tree where he is 
believed to have slept, and every year at Danara. (October-Noverober) time the Hebbar 
family hold a fair when Mnsiilmans are invited, old aworda ami arms are displayed 
and worshipped as troidiies, and fowls are sacrificed. Mr. It. E. Candy, C.S. 
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Though the earliest known reference to Mirjan is not before the 
sixteenth century, interest attaches to the place, as, from the close 
similarity of the name, Mirjan has been supposed to be the ancient 
Muziiris, one of the chief centres of Greek and Roman trade with 
India in the first, second, and third centuries after Christ. Muziris 
is mentioned by Pliny' (a.b.77) as the first town of merchandise in 
India, and in Peutingor’s table,(about a.d. 100) where it is said to 
have had a temple of Augustus. It appears in Ptolemy'' (a.d. 150) 
as Mnziria in Limyrike between Tyndis and Melcynda, and in the 
Periplua'' (a.d. 247) as a groat resort of vessels from Ariake or the 
Konkan and of Greek fleets from Egypt. In modern times Muziris 
has been identified with Mirjan by Forbes'’ (1784), by Ronnol® (1788), 
and by Robertsoid (1791). VincenG noticed that the account in 
the Periplus was ' Then follow Naoura and Tyndis, the first marts of 
Limurike (that is Damiirike or the Tamil country,) and after these 
Muziris and Nelkynda.’ Vincent argued from this that Muziris 
must bo looked for coiisidei’ably to the south of Naoura or Honavar. 
In his opinion the site of Muziris should be sought in the 
neighbourhood of Mangalor.® Since Vincent’s time the late 
Dr. Burnell and Bishop Caldwell have discovered that Muyiri is nn 
old name of the onco famous port of Kranganor about twenty miles 
north of K.ochin, and the idontificatiou of Muziris with Muyiri-kotta 
has been generally accepted.'" 

According to tradition under tho Vijaynagar kings (1336-1687) 
Mirj£n was held by local tributary chiefs." In 1610 Dalboquerque 
on his way to Sokotra went to Mirjiln where he saw Timmaya the 
chief of Hondvar.'^ In 1514 tho Portuguese traveller Barbosa 
mentions, south of the Aliga or Kaliuadi, the very large river of 
Mergeo which produced a very great quantity of common rice. The 
Malabdrs came in their boats bringing cocoanuts, oil, and palm-sugar, 
and took away the cheap rice.'" About 1530 when their power 
was well established the Portuguese levied a tribute of 500 bales of 
rice on the Mirzio river.''* About 1680 De Barros mentions the 
city of Morgen subject to tho Vijayanagar kings.''' During the 
fir.st half of the seventeenth century Kiinara as far as Mirjan 
continued under Bijfipur, and, according to local information, 
Sarpan-malik, that is Sherif-ul-Mulk, between 1608 and 1640, built a 
strong fort at Mirjan and changed the name of Mirjan to Isar. By 
tho treachery of its Moor governor Mirjan next passed to Shivappa 
Nitik of Bednur (1048-1670) probably during the latter part of his 
reign. In 1660 Baldaous notices tho Mirjan river as the boundary 
between Bijapur and Shivappa Nitik.'" In 1673 the well known 


> Natural History, VI. 133. 

Bertius’ Edition, Tabula) Peutingerianse .Segniontum, VII. ® Bertius’ Edition, 198. 

* McCrindlc’s Periplus, 129 ; Vincent’s Commerce, 11. 441-4.51. 

® Memoir on Map of India, xxxviii. 28. ® Oriental Memoirs, IV, 108. 

? India, 53. ® Conunerce of tho Ancients, II. 447-448, 

* Muzii'ia according to Vincent, II. 449, was also written Modiris, Mudiris, Mundiris, 
Zmiris, and Zymiris. 

Ind. Ant. III. 333 ; Jour. Bo. B. R. A. Soc. XV. 141 j Yule’s Cathay, II. 373-374 ; 
Mad. Jour. Lit, and Sc. (1878), 193. a Mysore and CanJira, III. 233. 

r'* Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 129. rj Stanley’s Barbosa, 79. 

Subsidies, III. 246-248. >®IJecadas, II. 319. Baldseus, 98. 
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English traveller Fryer went from Hondvar up the Mirjdn river in 
a vessel rigged like a bi-igantine. Mirjdn was in the same 
dominion as Honavar but was only the fragment of a town. On 
landing. Fryer was welcomed by ono of tho gentile chiefs of Mirjdn 
who, like an Italian prince, was not ashamed to bo a merchant. He 
was seated under a shady tree on a carpet spread on the sand with 
his retinue standing around him. Ho was waiting for the protector 
or over-lord of Kanara, the Rdja of Bednur, who was thou a minor. 
Tho protector came anon with lords and guards armed with swords 
and gauntlets, partisans adorned with bells and feathers, as also 
were the horses that carried his lascarrij or army with such trappings 
as the finest tram horses in England then wore. The protector, 
rowed by a gang of thirty-six in great pomp, ventured oil to see the 
English ships. His music was loud and with kettle-drums made a 
noise not unlike English coopers driving homo hoops on their 
hogsheads. He went aboard two or three ships who entertained 
him with their guns and cheers presenting him with scarlet cloth. 
At Mirjau, pepper, saltpetre, and botelnut were taken in by Fryer’s 
ship for Surat.^ In a second visit to the Kanara coast in 1675 
Fryer went from Gokarn to Mirjau where Fryer’s Banyan guide, a 
young spendthrift whoso father was lately dead, treated Fiyer and 
his friends to dancing-wenches. Fryer describes Mirjdn fort as 
very fine though ohl, double-walled, and trenched with high turrets 
on the bastions. It had been surrendered by tho treachery of a 
Moor governor aud was subject to the Cannatick Ranna that is 
the Bednur kings. The town had a market and good stone 
aqueduct, with a Miisalmfin cemetery at tho end.*'^ In 1G78, under a 
treaty with the Bednur chief, the Portuguese were allowed to 
build a factory and church at Mirjau.^ In 1707 tho Portuguese 
made a fresh treaty allowing them to build a factory at Mirjau.^ 
About 1720 Hamilton mentions Mirjdn as a small harbour in tho 
extreme south of the Sonda chief’s tei’ritory.® In 1757 tlie Marathds, 
taking advantage of disturbances at Bednur, seized Mirjdn.® Mr. 
Forbes (1772-1784) mentions Mirjan as famous for pepper, cassia, 
and wild nutmeg. Ho identifies it with the Muziris of the ancient 
Greeks and notes that the East India Company had for seventy 
years a large warehouse at Mirjkn to store pepper and sandal 
wood brought from Maisur. Haidar Ali allowed them the same- 
privilege.’' In 1783 General Mathews captured tho island fort of 
Bajmd,ndurg at the mouth of the Mirjan river and passing up the 
river took the fort of Mirjan.* In August 1800, Colonel Wellesley, 
afterwards the Duke of Wellington, wrote that tho fort of Mirjau 
had lately beem taken by bandits who camo down tho Sahyadri 
passes and that a detachment of the Honourable Company’s troops 
would be required to retake it. There were other forts in Kanara 
unoccupied like Mirjan and ho thought it very dosirablo to destroy 
them as soon as '"they could be surveyed and their general utility 
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detormined.^ In 1801 Buclianan mentionSj on the north bank of 
the Tadri, tho fort and town of Midi joy corrupted by Musalmans 
into Mirzi, Merzi, and Mirjan. It suffered under Haidar and was 
destroyed by Tipu.^ 

Motigudda Hill, north latitude 14° 37 east longitude 74° 32', in 
the groat Godo spur of the Sahyjldris, rises about ,3000 feet above the 
sea, nearly eleven miles north-west of Mirjan. The Gode spur stretches 
between tho basins of tho Gangavali on the north and of tho Tadri on 
the south, and spreads on all sides, a beautiful star of hills, a few miles 
north-west of iSlagur village. Tho eastern ray of this star joins tho 
spur to the main range at Rrahmiiru or tho village of Pagoda, a littlo to 
the north of tho famous Yan or Yotina rocks. Like tho other hills in 
the spur Motigudda is rugged dark and weather-beaten, its top thick 
with rocks, its stoop slopes strewn with immense laterito and granite 
boulders, and its lower slopes clothed with a dense growth of stunted 
brushwood. Of tho other hills in tho spur some are flat-topped, 
some pointed, and somo ogg-shapod. Many small streams take their 
rise in tho Godo hills and flow north to tho Gangavali or south to 
the Tadri, On the hill above Brahmnru village is a small shrine. 
A path leads acro.ss tho hill to the main Sirsi road. The villages of 
Nagur, Achve, Brahmnru, and Koniani near those hills are well 
cultivated by Halvakkals, Ntldows, Ilalepaiks, and Mnkris. 

Mudgiri, throo miles north-east of Badashivgad, with in 1881 a 
population of 1090, has a largo and celebrated tomplo of INlignath 
■with a car-festival which takes place in May and lasts two days. IVom 
5000 to 0000 people come and £300 to £400 (Rs. SOOO-Rs. 4000) 
worth of swoetmoats, fruits, cloth, and metal vessels are sold. 

Mudgiri is the head-quarters of the KaMvant or dancing-girl 
caste. On the great festival days in May, many dancing-girls 
from beyond tho Portuguese frontier attend and vio with the local 
Kalavaiits in dancing before tho c.ar from oiglit at night when the 
car-procession begins to sunrise when the procession returns to tho 
temple. Besides d.ancing-girls the people are mostly Komdrpaik 
cultivators and labourers, and Konkani Maratluv husbandmen. 

Mundgod, a largo village on tho Kanara-Dharwfir frontier, 
about twenty miles east of Ycllapur, is a potty divisional head¬ 
quarter, with in 1881 a pojjulation of 1404. Mundgod has also a 
chief constablo'.s and post offices, a dispensary, and a travellers’ 
bungalow. Tho dispensary ostabliahod in 1804 treated in 1882 
sixty-two in-door and 2190 out-door patients at a cost of £78 12s. 


’ Supplementary Despatches, II. 86. Of tho KAuara hill-forts Colonel Wellesley 
wrote ‘ Our lull-forts in general are worse tJian nseless. They are so unhealthy that 
it is not possible to leave a barge body of people or a European officer on the hill ; 
ho consequently lives below anil sends a small guard to the top of the hill; and the 
whole party are at all times liable to be surprised and cut oil. It would be better 
to withdraw our g.arrisons from all those pi,-ices ; but then they would bo occupied 
by the pdligdrti by whom they were originally built; they would instantly rebel and 
oppose the authority of (lovcrument and it would require almost an army to retake 
each hill-fort. If they are abandoned they must at the same time be entirely 
destroyed and particularly all their sources of water-supply. The hill-forts are in 
fact bad posts for us and the sooner they arc destroyed the better.’ Supplementary 
Despatches, India (1797-1805), II. 10. Mysore and Canara, III. 152. 
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(Es. 786). In 1764 Mundgod was reduced by Madhavrdv Peshwa Chapter XIV. 

(17614772).! In several of liia despatches Colonel Wellesley refers 77 

to Mundgod as an imjDortant frontier post. He describes it as a fort inwrew. 

much like others in that country, only larger and bettor built, I’he Mu.Nuaon. 

fort was attacked by the Maratha general Gokhla after the fall of 

Seringapatan (4th May 1799) and a breach was made in tho upper 

part of the wall near the gateway. The gate also was burnt. Colonel 

Wellesley thought that if a British force was to be stationed in this 

part of the couutryj Mundgod was the place best suited for a post. 

The fort could easily be cleaned and cleared of trees and grass. Of 
two large villages or pethds near the fort scarcely a trace was loft; 

Gokhla had carried olf most of tho people, and all the ploughs and 
property.^ In 1827 Mundgod had 225 houses, nine shops, a temple, 
and wolls.^ In 1872 it had a population of 1183 of whom 660 were 
Hindus and 523 Musalmdus. 


Murdeshvar, thirteen miles south of Ilonavar, with in 1881 a MnnoKSHVAR. 
population of 2185, is a small port, with, during the eight years ending 
1-881-82, average yearly exports worth £1954 and average imports 
worth £1895. Exports varied from £660 in 1881-82 to £3546 in 
1876-77 and imports from £1129 in 1881-82 to £4184 in 1880-81, 

A temple on a promontory called Kandugiri is said to have been 
built by tho Jain chiefs of Kaikini. It onjoys a yeaidy Government 
cash allowance of £144 (Es. 1440), and a yearly fair attended by 
about 5000 people is held in honour of the god, when articles worth 
about £200 (Rs. 2000) are sold. 

There are about thirty warrior tomh-slabs or virgah and inscrip¬ 
tions near Murdeshvar. Many of tho battlo-stones are beautifully 
carved, some with Jain and others with Shaiv symbols. About 
twenty have inscriptions, two of thorn dated 1414 and 1458.’ The 
chief inhabitants aro Moyer fishermen, Soplcr cultivators and 
musicians, Padiar courtesans and temple servants, and Sasashtakar 
Kushasthali and Navaiyat landowners and moneylenders. In 
1801, Buchanan notes that according to tradition Murdoshvar was 
one of the five places whore temples of Shiv were built by the great 
giant king Rdvan.® Buchanan describes the templo at Murdoshvar 
as standing on a lofty fortified promontory insulated by a narrow 
channel at high water. To the south of the promontory was a bay 
sheltered by rocks which appeared above the water and afforded 
protection to boats. Near the bay was the small village of 
Murdeshvar with a few shops.® 

Netra'ni or Nitra'n, also known as Pigeon Island, lies in NetrIni 

north latitude 14° 1' and east longitude 74° 19', about ton miles Islanw. 

from the mainland and about fifteen miles north-west of Bhatkal. 

The island is about 300 feet high and half a mile broad. It is 
well wooded and has a good landing on the west side. In clear 
weather it is visible twenty-five miles off. There are twenty and 


' Grant Duff, .S.31. ^ Supplementary -Despatches, I. 339. 

• Clunea’ Itineraiy, Appendix, 87. 

* Dr. Burgess’ List of Archsologioal Keinaina, 2. 

® See above p, 200 note 2. “ Mysore and Cauara, HI. 135. 
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twenty-one fathoms of water within a mile, and thirty to thirty-two 
fathoms at ten or twelve miles distance. Ships passing at night 
outside of the island ought not to come under twenty-three or 
twenty-four fathoms, that is, within two or three miles of the island. 
The numhera of pigeons that frequent its caves have given it the 
name of Pigeon Island. Besides by pigeons, the island is frequented 
by the Ediblo-nest Swiftlot Collocalia unicolor, whose neats the 
Chinese esteem a delicacy. Formerly the people of Anjidiv used to 
go to Notrdni to gather tho nests and send them to Bombay.*^ Its 
shores abound in white coral and quicklime which are taken by 
boats to the mainland. In 1801, Buchanan found many people 
going to pray in this island to a stone pillar the home of the spirit 
Jetiga. As the spirit was supposed to destroy the boats of those who 
neglected him, his chief worshippers were traders and fishermen 
who offered cocoanuts and animal sacrifices.^ When Buchanan was 
in Kd,uara, Netrani was a nest of piracy ; many Maratha pirate boats 
hovered round it and greatly impeded commerco.^ 

The mention of Notrani as one of their chief meeting places in what 
is perhaps the last record of the pirates of tho Kdnara coast, suggests 
that Netrani is Pliny’s Nitrias, a place which in his time (a.d. 77) 
was haunted by pirates who worried tho Greek vessels on their way 
from Aden to Mumris, that is Muyiri or Kranganor near Kochin.'* It 
is against tho idoutifleation of Pliny’s Nitrias with Notrani island 
that Ptolemy has a trade centre Nitra on the mainland. This seems 
to be a confusion with Hondvar, twenty-five miles south-west of which 
Notrani lies, as Honi'ivar is not shown in Ptolemy, though it is a very 
ancient trade centre and appears in tho Periplua (247) as Naonra, 
The knowledge of tho island Netrani seems also to explain the latter 
part of Ptolemy’s Kanathra which he places near the Aigidioi or 
Anjidiv and the Vangalia apparently the Vongurla islands, though 
in his map all are shown much too far to tho south.'’ Kanathra again 
seems to appear in the island of the Kaineitai which the writer of 
the Periplus places close to the island of tho Aigidioi or Anjidiv.® 

Mr. Hume, who visited it in February 1875, describes the island 
as of laterite, small and high not less than 350 feet at its highest 
point. It rose more or loss precipitously on all sides out of rapidly 
deepening water. On the rocks at the base of the cliffs wore huge 
water-worn fragment.s of Fontos, Medrepora, and other coral reefs. 
From tho cliffs rose steep slopes, tho lower parts covered with grass 
and the upper parts thickly set with brushwood ndxod with largo silk 
cotton and Jonesia asoka treo.s. Under some of the trees Mr. Hume 
noticed a green creeping many-fingered fern the Aarostichum 
virens, and on tho trunks and branches the coronet tufts of tho bright 


^ Taylor’s Sailing Directory, I. Hi)!); Mr. E, E, Candy, C. S. 

^ Buchanan notes that another Jetiga lived in a pillar on the continent. As he was 
less tfoublesoine than the Island .Tetiga, the Maiidand .Jetiga received fewer marks of 
attention. Mysore and Canara, III. 130'. “ Mysore and Canara, III. 135, 136, 138. 

* Natural History, VI. 133. ® Bertius’ Btoleiny, 213. 

® MoCrindle’a Periplns, 130. It has been suggested that the Ka in Ptolemy’s 
Kanathra and the Kai of the Periplus may have their origin in Karo or the Black the 
name by which the neighbouring Hog Island is known todooal seamen. See above 
p. 316. 
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bay-brown oak fern Polypodium qucrcifolium. Among the birds of 
the island Mr, Hume nowhere found a single nest of the edible-nest 
swiftlet Colloaalia unicolor. Still there seems no reason to doubt 
that the Collocalia brcseds on NctrAnij though, as at the Vengurla 
rocks which Mr. Vidal has since shown to be one of their regular 
breeding places, none were to be seen when Mr. Hume visited the 
island.’^ In the upper woods Mr. Hume noticed the Black-naped 
Azure Flycatcher [M. azurea), tho Indian White-Eyed Tit (T. 
palpehrosd), the Indian Oriole (0. hundoo), and the Indian Koil 
(®. honorata), the Malabdr Green Pigeon (0. malaharicus), and 
the Blue Rock Pigeon {0. intermedia). There were no crows, kites, 
or mainahs, probably bcoauso the island contains one of the largest 
known colonies of tho M^hitebolliod Sea Eagle (C. leucogaster). 
The sea eagle has been attracted by the loneliness of tho place 
and by the numbers of large sea snakes with which the sea swarms. 
When Mr. Huino visited the island he estimated that there ■were 
about 100 eagles of all ages of which he shot about fifteen. 
Almost every large tree had one great stick nest and two trees had 
a couple of nests each. Tlie birds probably laid in December as in 
February most of the nests were empty. It was a fine eight to see 
the eagles striking one after the other. They soared far above the 
highest trees, often over 1000 feet, and, with nearly closed wings, 
with a rushing roar, foil like a cannon ball, scarcely touching the 
water, before, bearing a snake in their talons, they again, with 
heavy flaps, mounted to their perch on one of the giant trees. They 
were extremely greedy incessantly killing and eating sea snakes 
with whose remains tho gi'ouud under tho trees was thickly strewn. 
A few fish bones, part of a sheep’s head, and tho upper shell of a 
small turtle were the only other I’omains.® 

Nilkund Gha't, or the Nilkund Pass, on tho Sidddpur-Kumta 
frontier, is in tho Sahyhdris, about seven miles north of the Dodimani 
pass and twenty miles east of Kumta. The villages of Nilkund, 
Kulugadi, and Shergima lie at the head of the pass ; and those of 
Basoli, Siintgal, Divali, and Bastikera lie at its foot. A road from 
Kumta runs across tho pass through Chandavar and Sdntgal, thirty 
miles to Aminhalli, where it meets the Devimani pass road to Sirsi, 
The road is practicable for carts but does not carry much trafiic. The 
Nilkund pass was opened in 1878-79 at a cost of £30 (Rs. 300) from 
local funds and a sum of £50 (Rs. 500), also from local funds, is 
yearly spent in repairing and improving it. 

Nisha'nigudda Hill, north latitude 15° 2" and oast longitude 
75° 5", about a mile and a half east of Induru in Yellapur, is a 
trigonometrical survey station about 400 feet above the plain and 
1500 feet above the sea. The hill sides are well wooded. 

Oyster Rocks or Devgad, two miles west of Kd.rwar, the most 
seaward landmark of Sadfishivgad bay, are a cluster of islands 
about a mile in length east to west. The north-west island, the 
highest, is 160 feet above the sea, and, at a distance of cable’s length 
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has a depth of seven fathoms.^ On the top of this highest 
island, in north latitude 14° 49' and cast longitude 74° 3', a light¬ 
house has been built. It is a round tower of white granite, seventy- 
two feet high and 210 feet above mean sea level. The light is a fixed 
white dioptric of the first order, which in clear weather can be seen 
for twenty-five miles. 

Pigeon Island. See NmiiANi. 

Ra'kshasgudda Hill, north latitude 14° 14' cast longitude 
74° 52', rises 1000 feet above the soa in the Hosalmaki range of the 
Saliyadris, two rriile.s north of the Gersappa falls. The spur stretches 
along the north or right hank of the Shirhvati ‘river between the 
villages of N agar bast ikere and Kodkfmi. 'I’lie hill is steep, rugged, 
and thickly clothed with forest. The hill top of Rakshasgndda 
commands one of the liricst hill and forest views in the district. 

Sada'shivgad, .so c.alled from a ruined fort of that name built 
on the site of the old port of Chitakul, Ciutakora, or Sindfibur,*^ is a 
port on the north hank of the entrance of the Kfilinadi, about three 
miles north of Krawar. Sadashivgad is bounded on the east by a 
range formed by the Songiri .and Kanasgiri hills ; on the north and 
partly on the west by the small Mavinholo creek; and on the south 
by the Kalinadi. 'J'he two fortified hills from wliich the place gets 
its name are ICO and 220 feet high and about a tliousand feet apart, 
Botwoeu them on slig-htly raised ground is the domed tomb of a 
Muhammadan saint or Rir from whicdi the Portuguese called it Pir 
Fort, 'i’hcs two hills winch are of trap rise abrnptly from the water’s 
edge. The fort seems to hold the centre of a circle formed by a 
chain of wooded liills of moderate size stretching north-oast to north¬ 
west witli lofty mountains boyond. To the west the sea is studded 
with rocky islands, the two nearest, Dovgud and Kurmagad, being 
fortified. From Karwar head in the south-west, a high wooded 
range of hills, in a g!i.p of which lies Boitkul cove, crosses to the 
sonth-east. In the distance thi.s range is ]o.=!t among lofty peaks and 
ridges, while to the east the Kalinadi is gradually hid by the palms 
and brushwood which fringe its banks. 

The town begins with tlio custoin-houso on the river hank. 
About 500 yards from tho river is the market with, a few mud-built 
and tile-roofed shops. To the north of tho market is a Roman Catholic 
church with a Vicar Vara or Vicar of tho Rod. About 900 yards 
from the market is tlie old petty divisional office now used as a 
vernacular school. About a hundred feot from tho school are the 
old military guard-room and hospital now used as a rest-houso and 
police station. To the west is tho site of tho linos of the military 
garrison of 100 men which used to bo stationed bore under the 
Madras Governmout before tho organization of the poHoo. About 
half a mile north-east of the police station is a temple of the goddess 
Mamai, and half a mile further a Shenvi monastery or math. The ] 881 


' This highest island is two miles west-north-west of KArwili- head. The fair 
weather channel between them is more than a mile broad. Taylor’s Sailing Directorv 
I. 31)1), - See above p]>. 277-279. ’ 
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census returns showed a population of 3939, chiefly Shonvis, 
Christians, Konkan MarathtLs, Vanis, Bhandaris, and Musalmiins. 
The Shenvis are mostly landed proprietors; the Christians 
Government servants, husbandmen, labourers, and palmjuice-drawors; 
the Marathas husbandmen and labourers; the Vanis potty dealers; 
the Bhandaris j^almjiiice-drawora and labourers ; and the Musalmaus 
petty dealers and constables. Some of the houses are one-storied 
and others two-storicsd with latorite walls and tiled roofs, but most 
are mud-walled and thatched. 

The sea trade returns for theeight years ending 1881-82 showed 
average exports worth £9456 and average imports worth £1246. 
Exports varied from £6'2ni. in 1875-70 to £13,817 in 1874-7.5, and 
imports from £419 in 1875-76 to £2471 in 1879-80. 

The fort of Sadashivgad is built on the higher or westoim hill, 
The hill is flat-topped with a steep and inaceossiblo face on the rivor 
side. The west face is less steep than the river face; the east is 
rugged but with a good slope ; and the north is still loss steep. 4'ho 
top and the east and north faces are covered with teak, casuarina 
trees, mangoes, and cocoa palm.s ; tho rest of the hill is bare. The 
fortifications consist of a granite and mortar wall about twenty 
feet high and six feet thick enclosing a space of ten acres. Tho 
walls have towers and opouiiigs for guns and are surrounded hy a 
moat. Except the hattlements and part 'of tho walls on tho south 
the whole is in fair repair. There arc three outworks. One at tho 
base of the south face, with its foundations under water, is called 
the water-fort ov ‘puni-killn ; tho second is parallel to the verge of 
the oast slope ; and the thii'(i i.s opposite the main fort with a moat 
and battlomencs. Tho bdld-killa or upper fort is entered by a single 
arched gateway which is approached by otic or two old granite paved, 
footpaths. As these paved approaches are steep and slippery new 
and easy paths have been made from local funds. Several old and 
rusty guns aro scattered about. They .are ten to fiftoon foot long with 
bores four to five inches iii diameter. The water-supply is from a 
large well of very good water. At the southern corner of the hill 
are two Government bungalows. 

Sadashivgad fort was built on the site of tho old port of Chitakul, 
Cintacora, or Sindabiir hy a Sonda chief between 1674 and 1715. 
It is called after the fifth Sonda chief Sadashiv Naik (1674-1697).^ 
In 1747 the Portuguese who were anxious to take possession of 
Sadashivgad, or as they called it the fort of Piro, tried to pick a 
quarrel with tho Sonda chief. Tho chief at first showed a hold 
front, hut when the Portuguese fleet appeared olf Sadashivgad lie 
gave way, aud the chance of securing tho fort was lost to the 
Portuguese.^ In 1752 tho Portuguese declared war against the 
Sonda chief and after a slight conflict carried Pir hill and greatly 
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^ A local history written in 1806 states that the fort was built hy the sixth 
Sonda chief Basava Lins; Riy (1698-1745) .and named after his father; Buchanan 
(Mysore and Canara, Ilf. 186) says that it was built by Sadilshiv himself. Ihe 
reference to Shivd.ji as the builder of the fort in the History Chapter p. 133 is a mis¬ 
take, The passage in Grant Duff (I. 196) refers to Saildshivgad in SAtftra. 
n Bpanaphora Indica, Fart IV, (Lisbon, 1748), 37-38. 
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strengthened the fort.^ In 17.54 the Portugnese surrendered Pir 
fort to the Sonda chief and in exchange were given fcur villages 
and wore allowed to build a fort u{!ar Baitkul on the left mouth of 
the riverIn 1758 the French scholar Anquotil du Perron described 
Pir fort as on a hill overlooking the north-west entrance of the 
river. It was furnished with towers and was joined to a rampart 
which ran to the foot of the hill in tho .south-east.’ In 17G3 Sadd.- 
shivgad was taken by Haidar’s general Pazl Ulla Kh,an. In 1783 a 
detachment of (leneral Mathews’ force was sent to occupy Sada- 
sbivgad.'* In 1799, Sadashivgad was garri.soned by Tipu’s troops,® 
and in 1809 Sada.sliivgad .and Haliyal were the only two places from 
which Tipu’s garrisons were not driven by the banditti.* 

Sambra'ni is a largo vtllago on the Yellapur-Haliyiil road, 
about five miles south of Ilaliyal. In ](i95 the Italian traveller 
Geinelli Oai'eri notice.s Sambraiii as tho head-quarters of the chief 
of Sonda whoni he oddly calls Sondckirauikaraja. It was a 
mud fort and a poor village but had a good market. From this 
single village of Sdmbrani the chief was said to receive a yearly 
revenue of £.30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000) which, says Careri, shows how 
cruelly the idolators and Musaluians oppress tho people.^ In 
1799 Colonel Wellesley de.scribcs it as a largo and well stocked 
village. In that yc,ar Bapuji Siiidia, tho commandant of Dharwdr, 
jiostod about 300 mem in iSambnlni to plunder tho country and 
ordered them to maintain the post against the British. In 1799, 
when he arrived before it with the 4th regiment of cavalry, a 
detachment of tho 1st regiment of tho 1st battalion, and two six 
and two three-pounders. Colonel Sentlegor found tho village strongly 
barricaded. A party sent to summon the village was fired on, and 
Colonel Sentleger, who moved forward with one company and a 
three-pounder, was obliged to retire fi'om the stockade with loss. 
The rest of tho infantry and cavalry then came up, and Colonel 
Sentleger, though wounded, repeated th(! assault. After an attack 
which lasted two hours, tho .stockade was carried, and a large number 
of the Mariithas wdth their commandant were killed. Three of 
Colonel Wellesley’.s Despatches (22G, 227, and 228) are dated 
Samrance, 7th October 1799.* In ISGO Kambniui had 107 houses, 
ton shops, two woll.s, two ponds, and temples.* 

Sa'mvargad Fort, 200 feet long by 85 broad, and IGO feet 
above .sea level, stands at tho top of Sfimv.ar hill half a mile east of 
Sadashivgad. Tho fort guards tho north-east and south-east sides 
of Sadilshivgad. Its south aud east .slopes are overgrown with trees 


^ Bom. Quar. Rev. VI.200-210. - lustruccao, 17-18. 

® Zend Avesta, Di.yc. f’relim. ccii. ^ MarAMiu MS. Arhuthnot’a MiinrOj I, 59, 

® Arbuthnot’s Minio, I. 75. " ChurebiU’s Voya^Mts, IV. 2J8. 

® Hiippleirientai’y Despatches, I. 340, 341, 343, 351, 352, 354, 355. In one despatch 
dated HaliyAl, 1st Oetober 1799, Ccnei-al Wellesley says : Siimbrdni fort has all the 
appearance of a place -where a Higlit had heen made j vice, salt, chatties, clothes, 
arms, and sticks arc scattered about the chonltries, guard houses, and habitations of 
the sepoys, and tliey ha<l not time to plunder the town or pettak although they had 
driven away many of the in]i:ibitant.s. He atlda ; The state of this country proves what 
a enrao to human nature tlie ManUha government and neighbourhood is. Ditto, 345. 

* Table of Routes, Bombay Presidency, 202. 
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but the rest of the hill is bare. The walls, which are partly out of 
repair, are abou'<; ton feet high. They are built of granite, except 
on the north where laterite is used. Round the fort ia a moat 
about ten feet broad and six feet deep, partly filled. There appears 
to be no provision for water and no guns. 

Sa'uikatta, about ten inilos north of Kumta, is the only place 
in Kanara where salt is made. Tho Sanikatta salt-works contain 
176 agars or salt-works of which 128 are in use. Of tho 123 in use, 
119 containing in all 19,400 pans, were worked in 1880-81 and 
yielded 6555 tons of salt. Tho salt-pans are owned by salt-dealers 
who pay an acre assessment varying from S.?. to 6 , 9 . l^d 

(Rs. 2||-Rs. The people are chiefly Nador Hiil Vakkal and 

Halep4ik hushaudmen and A'gar salt-workers. 

Shira'li, a small port at the mouth of the Shirali creek, about four 
miles north of Bhatkal, has a customs-house and a vornaoular 
school. Shii’iLli is the hoad-quartevs of the spiritual Teacher or 
guru, of the Kasha,sthalis. The chief inhabitants are Kushasthali 
Government servants or landed proprietors and Halepaik cultivators 
and palmjuiee-drawers. Tho sea trade returns for the four years 
ending 1881 showed average exports worth ,€1881 and imports 
worth £1095. In 1801 Buchanan found Sliinlli a poor village 
with three or four shops. The tide came up to Bhirali a mile from 
the sea and forced travellers to .swim their cattle. 'I'he banks at the 
ferry were rather stoney, but round the village there was much rice 
land and good cocoa-palm plantations. M uch salt was mado in the 
neighbourhood.^ 

Shirve Peak, about ten miles nortli-cast of Korwdr, is a granite 
rock about 150 feet above the level of tho surrounding country. The 
rock is very steep and cannot bo climbed without the help of a bamboo 
ladder. It has a fiat top and a wall enclosing a tcTnple of Basava 
which is chiefly visited by Kunbis and Konkan Marhtha.s. Opposite 
the temple a granite cistern receives a spring of water which is used 
by pilgrims as holy water or tirth. Near tho cistern a jar is cut iu 
the rook able to hold about a quart of liquid. On the day of tho fair 
the hole is filled with oil and a new coarse waistcloth about twelve 
feet long and three broad is rolled like a wick and lot into tho hole 
with one end resting on tho rim. The cloth is lighted at sunsot on 
tho day of the fair avid kept burning till dawn. 

Skiveshvar Port or Halekot is a ruined stronghold 
(300'X 600') to tho north of Shiveshvar village about four miles 
north of Sadilshivgad. Tho only traces of the stronghold are the 
remains of walls about four feet broad and a filled up moat. The 
interior is overgrown with bushes. Shiveshvar village has a verna¬ 
cular school and several small modern temples dedicated to Shiv. But 
the site of Ravan's temples to Shiv is not Shiveshvar but Shezvad 
two miles south-east of Karwiir.® The chief inhabitants are Vanis, 
Bhandaris, Komdrpaiks, Konkan Marhthvis, Musalmans, and Christians, 
cultivators, potty traders, and labourers. The fort is said to have 


* See above p.72. = Mysore and Canara,ni.l31,134. ® See above p.290 note2. 
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been built by Sarpan-tnalik or Shorif-ul-Mulk, a Bijdpur general, in 
1606, when, after marching from Bijapur by the Sangameahvar pass, 
he took Phonda and Jaboli and came to Shiveshvar. In 1675 Fryer 
notices it a.s Semissar, a strong place recently conquered by Shivdji.^ 
The fort next fell into the possession of the Sonda chief Sadashiv 
(1674-1697) who throw into it a garrison. In 1720, Hamilton notices 
it as Sevaseer with a bad harbour and under cover of a large castle 
with a few guns.* In 1735 the Portuguese were allowed to build a 
church at Sinvansor and to carry timber.® In 1763 Haibat Jang, 
better known as Mir Fazal Ulla Khhn, whom Haidar Ali had sent 
to overrun the Sonda territories, took Sonda, and the chief Imodi 
Sadashiv (1747-1763)fledto Shiveshvar. Fazal Ulla pursued him by 
the Ganeshgudda pass and Kadra. On Fazal’s arrival at Shiveshvar 
Imodi fled to Goa, and Shiveshvar fort was deserted by its 
commandant and the garrison surrendered. Next year (1764) a 
Maratha fleet came from Vijayadurg to take Shiveshvar and a party 
of Mardthas also came by land. The land force was oppo.sod, but 
ineffectually, by Haidar’s officer at Kadra. The land and sea 
forces of the Marathds then made a joint attack on Shiveshvar. 
The Musalman garrison hold out for ten days and would have 
submitted but for the timely help of the Musalmdn commandant of 
Sadashivgad who came to the rescue and routed the Mar.athAs who 
fled leaving thoir gun.s and baggage. In 17S3 the fortifications of 
Shiveshvar wore pulled down by a detachment of General Mathews’ 
force.'^ In 1803 Shiveshvar was the chief town of a petty division 
under Ankola.® 

Sidda'pur, with in 1881 a population of 1920, is the head¬ 
quarters of tho Siddapur sub-division with a dispensary. The town 
is within three miles of tho Maisur frontier, tho land draining 
into the Varda river. Tho approach to Siddapur from the south is 
through an avenue of niagniticout Mimusops eleughi or bahiil treos, 
whose flowers are used iu tho worship of Shiv. The town is on an 
eastern slope at tho top of which are the G overnment otfices. The 
chief inhabitants are Lingayat cultivators and traders, Sasaabtakar 
traders. Sonar goldsmiths, and llalepaik and Hal Vakkal cultivators 
and labourers. There arc about 300 houses, those near tho market 
closely built, tho re.st iu dota.cliod enclosures and groves. The 
market is regularly laid out with clean gravelled streets running 
north and south. Tlicro i.s a pond at Siddapur, but the drinking 
water i.s almost all from wells. 'I’o tho east of tho town are some 
rice fields and to tho north and soulh of the fields are betelmit, 
cardamom, and pepper gardens. Tho dispensary treated in 1882 
forty-four in-patients and 2336 out-patients at a cost £110 10s. 
(Rs. 1105). 

Siddha'pur or Shidda'pur. At the north corner of a large 
plain about three miles oast of Karwar is a village called Siddhdpur 
by Hindus and Saitanpur by Musalmaus. There are two ruined forts 
one called Hale-kot or tho Old Fort, the other Lakdi-kot or the Wood 


1 East India and Persia, 146. - New Account, I. 262. “ Instruccao, 15, 17. 

J Local Manuscript (1806). Survey Itoport, ,3713 of 1865, 
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Fort. Part of what ia now rice land ia called dsan or the throne and 
another part is called ghatan or the foundations. There are no stones 
or other remains of buildings. But there are two largo stone wells 
with steps and chambers^ which are said to have been made by 
Habu kings, whose capital was Siddhapui-. A small navigable inlet, 
said to havo once bc^en large and deop, runs close to the old town. 
There ia a local tradition that, when they defeated the Habu king the 
Musalmans would not live in the old town and settled themselves 
close by at Kadvad. Many crocodiles are found in the Kdlinadi 
at Kadra and Siddhapur. They eat buffaloe calves and sometimes 
attack men. These circumstances suggest that this Siddhapur i.s 
the Sindabiir of Masudi (1*15) and of Ibn Batata (1342). At the same 
timeall of the Portug uese reforeuce.s seem to belong rather to Chitakul, 
and, as it seems probable that Chitakul and not Siddhapur, which 
had then given jilace to Kadvdd, is the Sindahur of the Turkish 
Mohit (1554), tho evidenco on the whole seems to favour the view 
that all of tho references to Siudabur belong to Chitakul. 

Sirsi, about 2500 foot above tho sea, the head-quarters of the 
Sirsi sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 6017, is an important 
centre of the pepper and iietelnut trade of upland Kdnara. The 
town is spread over an irregular area of uneven ground about a mile 
and a half from east to west and nearly two miles from north to 
south. Only a small part of the surf.aco is covered with houses. In 
the middle of this area a low hill slopes gently to the north, the oast, 
and the south-east, At its south side, whore it i.s highest, it has 
short spurs with st(!ep ravines. Tho Kumta road outers by one of 
these spurs. The highest ground is occupied by the dispensary and 
some buildings which foi'iuerly belonged to a detachtricnt of Native 
Infantry. Along the middle of tho north-e.ast slope is tho .street or 
market, and, aci'os.s it, the Tanners' and the Tailor,s’ .streets run to the 
Devigero street, which ]ead.s to a pond called Devigore on the uorthoru 
outskirts of the town. On tho southern slope of tho high ground 
is an irregular open space to the west of which are the revenue and 
post offices and on the north the court-house and the jail. To the 
east of the open space are the moat and the almost levelled walls of 
Sirsi fort, and beyond the fort is an unhnished pond called Kotigeri. 
Apart from the native town, and in a line stretching west from 
the dispensely, are a Oolleotor’s bungalow, a burial-ground, and a 
travellers' bungalow; and, on high ground, running north and 
making a right angle, is a road with two bungalows where a European 
detachment was stationed during the 1858 Mutinies. Rice-fields 
partially surround tho town on tho north and east. Beyond, to tho 
north and north-east, are low woody hills and botelnut plantations.^ 

In 1855 Sirsi had a population of 4370.^ Tho 1872 census 
showed a population of 5285, Hindus 4217, Musalmdns 829, 
Christians 234, and 5 Others. The 1882 census gave for a town- 
site of 2837 acres a population of 5633 or two for every square 
acre. Of these 4357 were Hindus, 976 Musalmdns, and 300 
Christians. 


' Hr. Leith’s Report, 10th Febniary 1863. 

’ Pharoah’s Gazetteer of Southern India, 655, 
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Chapter XIV, Sirsi is an Impoi’tant trade centre for the betelnnts, cardamoms, 
jiioei ofinterest, ®'’^d popper which are grown in the Sirsi sub-division and go to 
Kumta by the Devimani pass. Besides the chief revenue and police 
offices of the sub-division Sirsi has a municipality, a sub-judge’s court, 
post office, dispensary, travellers’ bungalow, and four schools, The 
municipality, established in 1866, had in 1881-82 an income of £1132 
and an expenditure of £1107. In 1882 the dispensary treated 
seventy-nine in-patients and 6523 out-patients at a cost of £311 149. 
(Rs, 3117). For apopnlation of 5633 this is a high sick rate. It is 
said to be the result of the natural unhealthiness of the town, which 
is so great that the death-rate almost always exceeds the birth-rate. 
The people have a sallow fever-stricken appearance and young 
children suffer from enlargement of the liver and spleen. The chief 
causes of sickness are the unhealthy position of the town in a valley in 
the midst of garden lands with water tainted with decaying leaves and 
vegetable matter. The travellers’ bungalow is a first class provincial 
bungalow which w’as built in 1848 at a cost of £261 (Rs. 2610). 
It is stone-built and tile-roofed and has two rooms and out-houses. 

Fair. Every other year a fair lasting for nearly a week is held in honour 

of the goddess Mari. It is generally attended chiefly by low-caste 
Hindus, about 10,000 in number, from different parts of north and 
south Kanara, Dhdrwhr, and Maisur. Articles worth about £2500 
are sold. In cases of family sickness or during small-pox epidemics 
low-class Hindus make vows to the goddess Mari and during the fair 
offer buffaloes, sheep, and fowls, 'i’he old temple was burnt about 
ten years ago. The new buildings consist of a largo quadrangle 
surrounded by open verandas in which the pilgrims lodge, in the 
centre of which stands the temple with two rooms, the inner room 
containing a wooden image of the goddess painted and decorated 
with clothes and ornaments. The story of the oi’igin of the fair is 
that a tanner disguised as a Brahman married a Brahman’s daughter 
and by her had two sons. Anxious that his children should not be 
ignorant of his ancestral craft, the tanner' every day took his sons 
outside of the village and taught them leather-dressing, seasoning 
his lessons with a taste of flesh. One day one of the boys on seeing 
a piece of vegetable at dinner said that it was much like a buffalo’s 
tongue. His mother, shocked at the comparison, followed her 
husband and sons and saw the leather-tanning and the flesh-eating. 
She fled to her father and asked him hD\v^ she could clean an 
earthen pot which had boon soiled by the touch of a dog. The father 
said, burn it. The woman went home, and, by way of purifying her 
husband and sons, set fii-o to the house when they were asleep. Her 
husband managed to got out but sho followed him with a drawn 
sword. The tanner turned into a boar, a goat, a buffalo, and a cock, 
and in each form his wife slew him. She then leaped into the flames 
of the burning house, and, after some days, appearing in a dream to 
one of her relations, called on them to worship her as a goddess. At 
the yearly fair pilgrims pass through all the stages through' which 
the Brtlhman girl passed. They are married, have a marriage 
dinner, kill a boar, a goat, a buffalo, and a cock, and end by setting 
fire to a shed. 

The only object of interest at Sirsi is its fort which is now in 
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ruins. It was built by Rdmcliandra Naik (159S-1615), the .second 
Sonda chief, and called Chinnapattan. When Buchanan visited 
Sirsi in 1801 the fort was ruined. Sirsi, though a small village, 
was the head-quarters of a revenue officer or tahsilddr whose 
charge included Sonda. It was on a great thoroughfare and had a 
considerable custom-house. There was a small mud fort but it was 
empty though robbers were still troublesome.' It was probably to 
guard against the.se robbers that iu 17!)9 a force was stationed at 
Sirsi by Purueah, the Diw4n of Maisur." In 1800 Colonel Wellesley 
sent the Ist battalion of the 4th Regiment to drive out banditti from 
Sirsi and Banavasi.® In 1827 vSirsi had 031 hou.ses, forty-seven 
shops, a temple, and wells.'' 

Sonda,'’ about ten miles north of Sirsi, with in 1881 a population of 
5017, is a small town, which, between 1500 and 1762, was the capital 
of a family of Hindu chiefs. Souda lies about a mile to the left of 
the Sirsi-YelltLpur r<3ad on a low hill to the west of the Sondi brook. 
Tho approach to the town is by a ford a little di.stant from an old 
stone bridge. Tlie houses are mostly mud-built and thatched and 
there is no regular market. Tho only objects of interest at Sonda 
are its old fort and a Smart, a Vaishnav, and a Jain monastery. 
The fort stands on high ground to tho south of tho Sondi brook. 
It is ruined and deserted and its high walls are hidden by trees 
and brushwood. The masonry shows traces of considerable 
architectural .skill. The posts of the gateway are single blocks 
fourteen to sixteen feet long, and iu the inner quadrangle are several 
ponds lined with large nia.sses of finely dre.ss{Jd stone. Perhaps tho 
most remarkable of the fragments is a traj) slab twelve feet square 
and six inche.s thick, perfectly levelled and drcs.sed, which rc.sts on 
fivo richly carved pillars about three feet high. Except this, which 
is locally believed to be the throne, not a vestige i.s loft of the palace 
of tho Sonda chiefs. Another object of interest is .an old gun 
eighteen feet long with a six-inch bore. Of the three religious 
buildings the Jain monastery is small, but, unless as seems probable 
a mistake has been made iu reading its inscriptions, it is as old as the 
eighth century. Of the two other monasteries tlie Smdrt monastery 
is known as the HonaUi Math and the Vaishu.av monastery as the 
Terbidi or Vddirdj Math. Tho'* Ilonalli or Smart monastery is the 
head-quarters of th(3 spiritual Teacher or guru of tho Havig or Haig 
Brdhmaiis. Tho present head, the forty-fifth of the line, is a minor 
of eleven. During his minority the affairs of the monastery are 
conducted hy a manager subject to tho siiporvisioii of the leading 
members of the Havig community. The monastery is supported 


’ Mysore and (!aiiara, [II. 217. According to a probaldy exaggerated .-vccomit 
received by Buclianan, about 1750 .Sirsi had 700 hoiisee. Ditto, 218. 

“Wellington’s Siipiiicmentary Despatches, I. 307. 

’Supplementary Despatches, II. 03. One of Colonel Wellesley’s Despatches (232) 
bears date Sercey 12tli October 1709. Ditto, I. 3.'>8. * Clnnos’Itinerary Appendix, 87. 

’Sonda, according to Dr. Buchanan, is a corruption of ghuddlia ut the pure. In a 
BanavAsi inscription of llaghunAth NAik, tho third Sonda chief, dated 1828 (Ind. 
Ant. IV. 207) the name appears as Soda. 

•Accounts of the Honalh and Torbidi nioinisteries are from materials contributed 
by Mr. VeukatrAo DattAtraya, Hoad-kilrkun of Sirsi, 
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from fines paid by Havigs convicted of breaches of caste rules, from 
the revenues of lauds belonging to the temple, and from the 
subscriptions of the Havigs of Sirsi, Supa, Yellapur, Siddapur, and 
Ankola, and of the Sherogara to the south of the Gangdvali river. 
The objects of daily worship are Narsimh, Chandramauleshvar, 
Kdshivishveshvar, Sharada, Ganpati, and Shankarachdrya. A car- 
procession in honour of Narsimh, the presiding deity, is held on the 
fourteenth day of the bright half of Vaishahh (April-May) whenthree 
to five thousand people assemble. About a thousand Brahmans are 
fed in the afternoon and the car with an image of Narsimh is drawn 
at night. The fair lasts for a week and cloth and copper and 
brass vessels worth £500 (Rs.5000) to £800 (Rs.SOOO) are sold. 

According to a local account, in a place called Ahikshetra there 
lived a Brdhman named Yishvapati Dikshita whose son Gunanidhi, 
taking to a religious life, retired toGokarn.i Prom Gokarn Gunanidhi 
went to Benares where he succeeded in gaining the goodwill of 
the famous Shankarachdrya, the head of the Smdrt sect of modern 
Hindus. Shankardcharya admitted Gunanidhi to be an ascetic 
or sanydsi and gave him tho name of Vishvavandya Sarasvati. 
He was given an image of Narsimh and a ling and was appointed 
the guru or spiritual Teacher of the Huvig Brahmans of Gokarn. 
Vishvavandya, after staying for some time at Benares, gained a 
disciple named Narayancndra Sarasvati. He then went to Ujjain 
in Mdlwa where ho obtained certain privileges from the king of 
the country. Eighteen of these teachers lived and died at Ujjain, 
and the nineteenth Vishvaiuithendra Sarasvati set out for Gokarn 
accompanied by a disciple named Gan gddharendra Sarasvati. Vishva- 
ndthendra died on the way and his disciple Gangddharendra settled 
atGokarn. Some of Gangddharendra’s successors continued at Gokarn 
and others went at Kadtoka, about six miles north of Hondvar. On 
the invitation of tho Sonda chief the twenty-ninth Teacher settled 
at Sonda in a place called Sahasraliugam or the thousand lingS) 
because the stones of the neighbouring stream were formed like lings. 
The Sonda king built him a monastery and endowed it with land. 
The Teacher and four successors lived in quiet at Sahasralingam till 
in A.D. 1555-6 (1478 Shale) the country was overrun by robbers. 
Arsappanik (1555-1598), the first chief of Sonda, drove out tho 
robbers and built temples and a monastery, and granted them along 
with a garden to tho Teacher, as a thank-offering to Narsimh who 
had blessed him with a son. 

The Terbidi or the Car-lane monastery is a branch of the Vaishnav 
monastery of Udpiiu South Kdnara. It is held in special reverence 
because it contains the tomb of its founder Vddiraj.^ According 
to a local account Yddiraj, the prince of arguers, was a Brdhman 


* This legend by placing Gokarn in the conntry of Ahikshetra supports the sugges¬ 
tion offered in the Population Chapter (Part I. p, 117 note 1) that Ahikshetra is the 
Sanskrit translation of the local KAiiarese H.aiga, the Land of Snakes. 

“ The monastery used to be called and still occasionally is called the ViidirAi medh, 
Terbidi has come into more general use as the people found the name Vidirij 
difficult to pronounce. It is called the Car-lane monastery because the oar-prooession 
starts from it. 
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of Tula^a or South Kd,nara who flourished about the eud of tho 
sixteenth century. He became a staunch follower of the Mddhav- 
dchdrya Vaishuavs, and, journeying over India in search of converts, 
was particularly successful in Gujardt. About 1582, on his return 
to Kdnara, tho Souda chief asked him to his capital, and there 
Vddirdj, who had great fame as a worker of miracles, built the 
temples of Trivikrama, Krishna, Hanumdn, and Rudra in 1582 
(S. 1504).* He worked many miracles," had a spirit or hhut^ at his 
Command, and went bodily to heaven in a car sent by the gods. In 
1593 ((S. 1515) Arsappa Ndik,* the first Souda chief, granted land to 
the monastery, and in 1706 (>8’. 1628) fresh grants were made by the 
sixth chief Basav Ling Ndik, grandson of Madhuling Ndik. 

Vadiraj was the tenth guide after hlddhavdchdrya. The Vaish- 
navs hold him in as much rev'erence as tho Smdrts hold Shankar- 
dcharya. Vishvadhish Tirth, the pre.sent guide, is the thirteenth 
in succession since Vddiraj. The chief settlement of the leaders of 
this monastery is Udpi in South Kdnara. The only people of North 
Kdnara over whom Vishvddhish Tirth has jurisdiction are Sonars 
and Vaishnav Deshasth Brfihmaus. The expenses connected with 
tho VAdirdj monastery are mot from the produce of lauds and from 
presents made by Vaishnav pilgrims fromDhfirwfir, Belgaum, Kaladgi, 
Maisur, Kurabaconura, and Haidarabad who hold the memory of 
Vadirdj in great reverence. 

Sonda is occasionally visited by the svami or head of the Udpi 
monastery. During his absence its affairs are conducted by a 
manager and an accountant. Ministrants or pnjaris are every year 
or every six months sent from Udpi and paid monthly from the 
funds of the monastery. The unhealthine.ss of Souda, the small 
pay, and the strictness with which the daily wor.ship lias to bo 
performed, make it, impossible to keep a ministrant permanently 
settled at tho monastery. During his term of service in the 
monastery the ministrant is forbidden from living with his wife 
and from using hot water for his daily bath. Except the tomb of 
Viidirfij which has to be worshipped in the morning, in tho after¬ 
noon, and in the evening, tho deities of the monastery are worshipped 
twice a day, A great festival called the car-procession takes 
place on the full moon of Fdlgnn or April-May. The ceremonies 
connected with the procession begin on the ninth that is six 
days before the full moon, and end on the day after the full moon. 
On the first day sacrifices are performed by kindling a fire and 
throwing into it a certain quantity of clarified butter and boiled 
rice. This is done to propitiate the different deities whose agent 
the fire is considered to be. On the tenth, a flag with tho figure of 
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' Buchanan records an inscription belonging to this monastery, dated 1594. 
My sore and Canara, III. 216. 

•Among Vadirij’s miracles were cures of apoplexy, headache, leprosy, and 
barrenness. He was also able to break stones with his bare feet. 

“ VAdiraj’s familiar spirit, NAran Bhut, was always at bis service. His palanquin 
required bearers only on one side, for the other side was borne by the faithful Niran. 
Ndran’s bust is still daily worshipped in the monastery. 

* The inscription recording this grant has been mentioned by Buchanan. Sea 
below p. 348. 
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Vishnu’s carrier the Darud is hung on the large stone-pillar in 
front of the temple of Trivikram to show that the car-procession 
has begun. During each of the five days between the ninth and 
the fourteenth a small car, with an image of Trivikram, is drawn 
along the road, and a large quantity^ of boiled rice, mixed with 
turmeric and lime, green leaves, and pieces of cocoanuts are 
thrown in different places round the temple and in the street where 
the car is drawn. These offerings or balds are made both in the 
afternoon and in the evening. The object is by feeding and 
pleasing the spirits of the place to prevent their hindering the 
ceremonies. On the night of the fourteenth offerings are made on 
a specially large scale. On this evening people suffering from fits 
or spirit-seizures are made to stand before a large square stone 
on which i-ice and other articles are thrown. Some of the spirits 
speak; others arc dumb. But whether they speak or remain silent 
matters not as, in either case, the friendly spirit who lives in the 
stone forces them to come out of the people. On the night of the 
fifteenth the largo car is dragged along the lane. From 2000 to 
3000 people come, and cloth and copper and brass vessels are sold 
worth about £800 (Rs.SOOO). On the first of tho dark half of the month 
turmeric-water is spidnkled on the image of Trivikram and the image 
is washed in the pond. Tho third great day is the third of the dark 
half of Fdlgtin or March-.April, the anniversary of thedeathof VddirAj. 
On that day a large number of Brfihmans are fed and a carpet and a 
cap bordered with pearls and supposed to have been used by VAdir^j 
are worshipped. Contrary to the Vaishnav practice of having 'on it 
an image of M&uti the bell used in the monastery has the figure of 
a bullock. The bell is said to be the trophy of a religious victory 
which a monk of this monastery gained over a Lingdyat priest. 

Buchanan records five inscriptions in Sonda. The oldest in a 
ruined Jain temple to Adishvar contains a grant dated 799 (iS. 722) 
by king Imodi Sadfishiv-RAi.^ A second inscription dated 804 
(5.727) was in the Jain monastery and was said to have been in 
the reign of Chamunda-Rai who is styled the chief of all the kings 
of the south. This was a Jain ruler and the grant mentions advantages 
gained by his ancestors Saddshiv and Balldl over the followers of 
Buddha.^ The third inscription, also in the Jain monastery, was 
dated 1198 (5.1121) in the reign of Sadashiv Raja of Sudhdpura.® 
The fourth inscription was in the Honvalli monastery ; Buchanan 
could not make out its date. The fifth in the Terbidi monastery 
recorded in 1592 (/8.1515) a grant by Arsappa Naik, the fij'st Sonda 
chief (1555-1598).'* 

Between 1590 and till 1680 under the Sonda chiefs (1590-1762) 
Sonda was the centre of three districts in the Kdnara uplands. 
After 1680 the Sonda territory included, in addition to their upland 


* Mysore and Canara, III. 215. The date seems to be wrongly read as Imodi 
SadAshiv-Riiy was the last Sonda chief who flourished after 1745. 

* Mysore and Canara, III. 216. Compare Fleet’s Dynasties, 87. 

® Mysore and Canara, III. 216. This date also is doubtful; Saddshiv was the fifth 
Sonda chief who reigned from 1674 to 1697. 

* This is the grant to the Terbidi monastery mentioned above, p. 347- 
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poaaesaionsj five diafcricts in the Kanara lowlands. The country in 
the neighbourhood of Sonda is said to have been well cultivated 
under the Sonda chiefs and the town to have been very large. It 
is said to have had three lines of fortifications the outermost wall 
being at least six miles from the modern Sonda.^ The space within 
the outermost wall, about three miles each way, is said to have been 
full of houses. In the two spaces surrounded by the outer lines of 
wall the houses were scattered in clumps with gardens between.^ 

In 1675 Fryer notices Sonda as famous for its pepper, the best 
and the dearest in the world. The chief lived at Sonda, being 
tributary or rather feudatory, bound by allegiance as well as by 
purse to the princes of Bijdpur. The Sonda chief’s pepper country 
was estimated to yield a yearly revenue of £1,200,000 {Pagodas 30 
Idlchs) of which he had to pay one-half to Bijapur, Shiv^ji sometimes 
aharing the tribute. The Sonda chief had 3000 horse and 12,000 
foot.® In 1682 Sambhaji led a detachment against Sonda but 
^parently without effect.'* In 1695 the Italian traveller Gemelli 
Careri passed through some of the territory of the Sonda chief 
whom he oddly names SondekiranikArAja. Ho was lord of some 
villages among the mountains but tributary and subject to the 
great Moghal whom he was obliged to serve in war. The chief 
lived at Sdmbrdui about forty miles north of Sonda. Sfimbrdni 
had a good market and an earthen fort with walls seven spans high. 
From this single village the chief was said to i-eceive a yearly 
revenue of £30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000) which, says Careri, shows 
how cruelly the idolatora and MusalmAns oppress the people.® 
During the reign of Imodi, the last Sonda chief (1745-1762), the 
town suffered much from Mardtha attacks. According to details 
furnished to Buchanan by an old accountant, about 1750, when 
fresh cesse.s had to be introduced to buy off the Marathas a 
house-tax was levied to which 100,000 houses contributed.® This 
is a wild exaggeration, for in 1764 when Haidar took it Sonda 
had only 10,000 houses. Haidar destroyed the town, and in 1801, 
Buchanan found the houses had dwindled from 10,000 to fifty.'^ 
In 1799 so much was the country exposed to the raids of Mardtha 
bandits that Purneah, the minister of Maisur, had to station a 
guard at Sonda,® From its desolate state aud the disorders to 
which it had been exposed the Sonda territory took Munro longer 
to settle in proportion to its extent than any part of Kanara.® The 
representative of the Sonda family still (1883) holds a position of 
honour in Goa.*® 


* The local story is that the outmost wall was forty-eight miles (sixteen ios) in 
circumference. Buchanan’s Mysore and Cnnara, III. 217- 

“ Mysore and Canara, III. 217. * East India and Persia, 163. 

* Mr. J, Monteath, C.S. * Churchill’s Vtiyages, IV. 218. 

“Mysore and Canara, III. 218. ^Mysore and Canara, III. 214. 

* Supplementary Despatches, I. 306 - 367. * Arbutlinofi’s M unro, I. 61 • 62. 

w The following short account of the family of the Sonda chiefs since 1764, when 
they fled from Haidar to the Portuguese, is from Aragao’s Desoripijao Geral e Historica 
H. a, HI. 24, Lisbon 1880 : In 1763 when he was attacked by Haidar the Sonda chief 
begged help from the Portuguese viceroy Manuel de Saldauha de Alboquerque, 
who sent troops to hold Phonda, Saugim (Zambaulim), Canacona, and Cape Hamas, 
to prevent these districts from falling into Haidar's hands, In the following year 
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Chap^ XIV. Sunghiri Island, also called Devgad, 120 feet liigH, is nearly 
Placet of Interest. miles north of Karwiir head. The fishermen grow a little hemp 
on its top, but it is difficult of access, being very ateep.^ 

SuNKERi. Sunkeri is a suburb of the municipal town of Karwdr to the 

east of Kodibag on a tributary creek of the Kdlinadi, with in 1881 
a population of 533. It has a famous church of Our Lady of 
Conception built about the beginning of the present century by ai 
Carmelite missionary Father Francis Xavier, with the aid of the 
British Government. The church is an octagonal building with a 
diameter of about 100 feet and walls about thirty feet high. The 
roof is supported on large masonry pillars six feet square at the base, 
which stand in a circle enclosing a space about forty feet in diameter. 
The image of Our Lady of Conception stands on a plain altar close 
to the wall on the north. The church has a two-storied parochial 
house with room for about twelve priests. At present there 
is only one priest who is maintained by private land endowments, 
with a remission of part of the Cxovernraent assessments. The 
chief inhabitants are SAsashtakar petty traders, Christian labourers, 
Musalman hawkers potty dealers and labourers, and Komarpdik 
and Konkan MaiAtha cultivators and labourers, 

SuPA. Supa, with in 1881 a population of 347, is a small village which 

gives its name to the Supa sub-division. The five miles from Jagalpot 
to Supa is a continuous gentle descent cut in the bill side. The 
road commands beautiful views of the deep valley which it skirts, and 
of the meeting of the Ujaliand the Kh-li rivers. Supa is beautifully 
placed on the high south bank of the river at the meeting of 
the Ujali and the Khli. It hn.s only eighty-five houses chiefly 
of Hindus, almost all husbandmen. Cholera and small-pox are 
frequently epidemic in the sub-division and the people suffer 


(1764) Haidar overran all of Sonda 1*111011 was not held by Portuguese troops and 
compelled the chief, Savai Imodi Sadilshiv, to take shelter in Goa with his family and 
treasure. The viceroy allowed the chief to live at BSudra and (10th April 1768) 
granted him a yearly pension of £525 (Xeraphins 12,000). In 1774 the Sonda chief was 
caught intriguing with Haidar to attack the Portuguese, He was accordingly 
moved to Santa Rosalia at Moula close to Goa. His grant was reduced to £350 
(Xeraphins 8000) a year, but he was not deprived of his position and honours as a 
chief. On his death his son Savai* Basavling inherited the property, and, by a decree 
dated the 23rd of February 1782, his pension was raised to about £469 (Xeraphins 
11,000). Under a treaty, dated the 17th of January 1791, Savai ceded to the Portu¬ 
guese all his rights to the districts held by Portuguese troops. Savai died in 1834 and 
was succeeded by bis son Sadiishiv who survived only a few months. His successor 
was his brother Vir Rhiendra who continued to enjoy the same honours and pensions 
except that £262 (Xeraphins 6000) were granted to his sister-in-law the widow of 
Sadashiv. BAjendra died in 1836. As he left no heir, according to custom, his 
property should have passed to the Portuguese Government. But the widows of the 
last three chiefs, the mother-in-law Savai’s wife and her two daughters-in-law the 
wives of Sadkshiv and Rijendra, petitioned for maintenance and the right to admin¬ 
ister the estate. Sadishiv’s w'idow died at Phonda in 1837, hut SavAi’s and EAjendra’a 
widows continued to press their claims till 1848, when Savai’s widow died. She had 
adopted a young man of good family in British territory named SavAi Basav Ling 
EAjendra who married the sister of the chief of Panganur. The third lady, RAjendra’s 
widow, died in 1857. Though the adoption of Savai Basav, who seems to have died 
before 1857, was never sanctioned by the Portuguese Government they agreed that 
the estate should pass to Savai’s wife Naramagi. This lady died in 1861 leaving an 
infant son who succeeded to the chiefship in 1882, 

* Taylor’s Sailing Directory, I. 396. 
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greatly from fever. The chief buildings at Supa are the oflBce of 
the petty divisional officer, the dispensary, the police station and 
lines, the school, the travellers’ bungalow, and the rest-house. In 
1882 the dispensary treated thirty-six in-door and 1859 out-door 
patients at a cost of £104 14.s’. (Rs. 1047). Round the town several 
sheltered and well-watered valleys yield rice, pepper, betelnut, 
sugarcane, gram, ragi, and sesamuiu, and the uncultivated parts 
are clothed with noble forests of teak, palms, and other trees. 
During the monsoon floods the streams are deep enough to allow 
timber to be floated to KarwAr and other places on the coast. On 
an island at the meeting of the Kali and the Ujali or Paiidri 
is a temple of Ramling, about 700 years old, iu bad repair, though 
it enjoys a yearly allowance of £()0(RsG00). In 1799 Supa was 
taken by Colonel Wellesley without opposition. It had been 
garrisoned by a party of the Sonda chief’s armed messengers who 
fled on hearing of the capture of Sambrani.^ Colonel Wellesley 
describes Supa as like all the other forts only an eminence with two 
dry ditches. It was about 100 yards from one of the rivers and at 
one point about twenty yards from the other. Guns could be brought 
to Supa but not without great labour. Colonel Wellesley left two 
companies of Native Infantry to hold the place. Two of his 
despatches are dated Supa, 4th October 1799. In several despatches 
he recommends the opening of roads from Supa to Goa and to 
Saddahivgad.^ 

Tina'i Ghat or Tiuai Pass is in the Sahyddri range on the 
Supa-Goa frontier close to the village of Tiiiili and thirty miles 
north-west of Supa. Tho railway, from Mamiagao to Hubli will 
run through this pass. Tho villages of 'J'indi, Kuinbflrvdda, 
Kurumhal, and llauumod are at the head of the pass; and those 
of Martkuui, Dargnr, and Tahineri in Portuguese territory at its 
foot. A road twenty-two and a half miles long runs from Tinfli to 
Osoda and from (isoda eight miles to Supa. It is practicable for 
wheeled carriages and was opened in 1878-79 at a cost to local 
funds of £190 (Rs. 1900). It is kept in repair at a yearly cost 
of £70 (Rs. 700). Before the pass was opened by the Madras 
Government in 18.59 there was a footpath for pack bullocks and 
foot passengers. The main road branches off and runs into the 
Bolgaum district by Khauapur. 

Tadri is a small port at the mouth of the Tadri river about six 
miles north of Kumta and three miles south-east of Gokarn. 

It is high vvater at the Tadri bar on full and change of moon at 
ton hours. Ordinary springs rise Gt feet; extraordinary springs, 
with the night tide in the fine sea.son, rise nearly eight feet; 
neaps rise four feet, There is a depth of ten feet on the bar at 
ordinary low water springs and vessels drawing fifteen feet can 
bo taken in or out at high spring.s. Large vessels may anchor off 
the bar iu five fathoms mud, with the Rjijmandurg beacon east- 
north-east and tho outer cape of Tadri north-west. From this 


* See above p. 340. 

“ Supplementary despatches, India (1797 • 1805), I. 326, 329, 334, 340, 359. 
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position Kumta light bears south-east three-quarters south and the 
Tadri river entrance north-east by east. Tadri town lies along the 
river bank north-east of the old press-house. The rivei' is not 
navigable for any distance, but small boats pass to Kdtgal, about 
twelve miles above Tadri.^ As regards climate the town is badly 
placed on a narrow beach close under a laterite hill, open to the 
land wind and shut from the westerly sea breeze. The people are 
Native Christian and Hindu fishermen and sailors. The custom¬ 
house returns for the eight years ending 1831-82 show average 
exports worth £12,389 (lls. 1,23,890) and imports worth £3776 
(Ra. 37,760). 

Tia'gli, about ten miles south of Sirsi, with in 1881 a population 
of 276, is a small village in a beautiful narrow valley among steep 
woody hills of no great height. Most of the people are Brahman 
owners of betel and spice gardens. The neighbourhood is infested 
with tigers which every year dostroy'a Large number of cattle. 

Uncllliali village, about twelve miles north-west of Siddd.pur, is 
noted for a beautiful cascade known as the Lushington Falla from 
Mr. T. D. Lushington, a Collector of Kanara, who discovered them 
about 1845. 

Leaving Nilkund, a charming little village with a police station 
at the top of tho very fine pass of that name, the road runs through 
woods and rice-fields to the village of Hosatata where cool and 
green betelnut gardens and houses of Havig Brahmans replace the 
woods. Beyond the spice gardens the path leads to a hill side 
broken by patches of forest and brushwood, and commanding a view 
of valleys rich in betel gardens, and of the woody ranges of Bilgi 
and Dodimani. From this hill side the path winds for about half 
a mile through a thick evergreen forest down a steep hill side and 
out on a grassy knoll. Above and across a gorge of no great breadth 
are the falls, the river gliding over the crest of the clilf and down 
bare sheets of rock to a pool about 400 feet below. From the pool 
the river winds about seven miles, a succession of rugged rapids and 
pools, through a ravine with forest-clothed slopes, to the mouth of 
the Nilkund pass, at a point known as the Mankibail ferry. The 
pools are well stocked with fish.® 

Ulvi,^ twenty miles south of Supa, is famous as the place where 
Basava (1150), the founder of the Lingayat religion is said to have 
died.^ It is a small village of about 200 people, on the crest of the 
R^kshas pass where the Kaliuadi separates Yellapur from Supa. 


'Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 398. '' Mr. R. E. Candy, C. S. 

»From materials supplied by Mr. B,, T. Wingate, Assistant Superintendent 
Revenue Survey. 

* 'I'he story of Basava is that after causing the death of his master King Bijjal 
(1149 -1187) he fled to Ulvi which was called Vriahabhapur. Re was pursued by 
Eijjal’s son who laid siege to the city, and Basava hard pressed and in despair threw 
himself into a well and was drowned. His body was taken out and thrown without 
the city walls. From that time the place came to be called Ulvi or the Saviour 
because Basava hoped to save himself by taking refuge there. This is the jain 
version of Basava’s death; the Lingdyata declare that he n'as absorbed into a 
ling at Sangameshvar temple at the meeting of the Krishna and the Malprabha. 
Jour. Roy, As. Soc. (Old Series), IV. 22, Details are given above p, 90. 
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With the neighbouring hamlet of Vadkal, from which it is separated 

a small strearuj UIvi with its holdings occupies a plateau on the 
top of the Rakshas ])H3S about a mile square and in most places bare 
of forest. All round UIvi, as far as the eye can reach, is dense 
forest, and the steep hill sides are nearly all evergreen, covered with 
wild pepper groves or knns'. 

It is not easy to get to UIvi. A road from UIvi twelve miles 
north-west to Kumbarvada joins UIvi with the main lines to the 
coast. But no road joins UIvi to the large market town and 
sub-divisional liead-quarter.s of Yellapiir. And, except at a heavy 
outlay, no road can l)e made to Yellapiir, bocauso for tlirce or four 
miles the ascent to UIvi is very steep and the low'or or more level 
parts are crossed by largo and rapid streams, which are not fordable 
even in the fair seruson.^ The climate of UIvi is considered 
unhealthy, and labour is so scarce in the surrounding villages that 
in spite of an ample water-supply the gardens wliich should be 
magnificent are often neglected. According to a local account tho 
mdgni or group of twelve villages to which UIvi gives its namo 
was formerly ruled by a Mhdr or llolayar chief named Channr, who 
is said to have lived on the western side of the Yirbliadivi pond, 
where remains of old walls may be seen. From the Mhar 
king the territory is said to have passed to the Maisnr Hultdns 
who appointed one Saditshiv as their governor. Sadashiv lived 
in a fortified house close to a famous shrine called the Shiv- 
tirth. The walla of tliis house are well pro.served, five to six feet 
high and of considerable thickness. A second fort occupies a 
central position iu tho UIvi plateau which is said to have been built 
by one Barde Babiu'fio. It still goes by BAburao’s name. 
Bdburao is said to have held the fort with a garrison of 100 men, 
chiefly Musalmaas,* with whose help he collected the revenue 
and kept order. Many older remain.s, temples, reservoirs, wells, 
and watercourses point to UIvi as at one time a place of 
importance. One of the oldest temples i.s the Gavi Math, so called, 
probably, from two or three under-ground rooms about six feet 
square where the Jaiigams or Lingayat priests used to go into 
retreat. There is another old place called tho Monastery of tho 
Retired or Virakta Math. Near Vadkal is a very old-looking 
building with a fine well or reservoir close by, with a plentiful 
supply of running water. Tho Bubble Well or Budbiid Tale is 
another object of interest in the neighbourhood. It is a beautiful 
spring a little below the eastern edge of the UIvi plateau. Its 
sides are lined by largo slabs which form a deep basin through 
which the water bubbles like a boiling caldron. At the great 
yearly fair in February the Bubble Well is hold in much veneration 
and large numbers bathe iu it. At some distance beyond the 
Bubble Well, standing out of the steep hill side, is a curious 
group of natural rocks called Rudra’s Porch or Rudra Mandapa. 
Roughly estimated this group of rooks is 100 to 150 feet high 


1 Mr. R. T. Wingate. Assiatant Superintendent Revenue Survey. 

“ A large proportion of the inhabitant* of UIvi are Musalmbia some of whom 
claim to be deecended fi;om BAburAo’a garrison. 

B 81«-4rj 
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and mucli resembles the better known Ydu or Yenna rocks in 
Kumta.^ A cave in the rock is said to contain several lings, but one 
of the large rooks has fallen and hidden the cavOj though Lingdyats 
still hold it sacred. The chief object of interest at Ulvi is a 
laterite temple of Basavoshvar in a court surrounded by a high wall. 
Though of no architectur<'il beauty, the temple is much venerated 
by the Lingdyats who believe that the original shrine is very old. 
In front of the temple is a tall handsome granite flag-staff, and 
outside, in a hollow beneath the outer wall, is a large cistern with 
an unfailing supply of water. A yearly fair is held at this temple 
in February, and lasts five days. Ten to twelve thousand pilgrims, 
almost all Lingdyats from the eastern and southern parts of Kdnara, 
and from Maisur, Dhdrwar, and Belgaum, come, and articles valued 
at about £1000 (Rs. 10,000) are sold. 

Vaddi Glia't or the Vaddi Pass is in the Sahyddri range on 
the Kumta-Sirsi frontier nineteen miles west of Sirsi. The villages 
of Devanhalli, Vaddi, and Shivgavi lie at the head of the pass ; and 
those of Achvo, Hilur, and Gundhalla at its foot. A road from Sirsi 
runs across the pass thirty-eight miles to Hilur where it joins the 
road to Yellapur thi*ough the Arbail pass. The pass cannot be 
crossed by wheeled canuages. It was opened in 1872-73 at a cost 
of £1172 (Rs. 11,720) from local funds and is kept in repair at a 
yearly cost of £30 (Rs. 300). 

Ya'n, or Bhairavkslietra, about fifteen miles north-east of 
Kumta and midway between the Devimano and Vaddi passes, is a 
beautiful valley almost encircled by spurs from the Sahyadris. On 
the seaside it is shut in by the lofty Motigudda hills from which a 
low woody range runs to the main line of the Sahyadris. The valley, 
which is a noted place of pilgrimage, with shrines of Mah^dev and 
Pdrvati, is approached by two steep and difficult footpaths, ono 
from Havita about eight miles to the south, the other from the 
Vaddi pass about three miles to the north. The Vaddi path lies 
through a dense evergreen forest in which sdmhhar and bison 
abound. The hills above give a fine view of the Yan valley and of 
the objects which give the valley its special interest, large 
pinnacled limestone rocks rising from the hill side over the tree 
tops like the battlements of a castle.^ Several great masses stand 
out further down the ravine, but the rock which gives the place its 
interest .and sacredness is near tho upper end of the pass. It rises 
about 150 feet, an enormous ma.ss of black crystalline limestone, 
the sides roughened by exposui-e to the air. A path leads about 
half-way up the side of the rook to a great horizontal gap or cave- 
like fissure about 120 feet long, ten broad, and ten high. Bees, 
which are at times dangerous, have long combs hanging from a 
ledge high on one of the corners of the rock, and in tho clefts and 
hollows of the cliff-face flocks of bronze pigeons build and by 
their noisy rapid flight add to the wildness of the scene. Near 
the middle of the cave, from a small ledge or knob of rock 


> See below, Ydu. 


“ Mr, W. A. Talbot, Assistant Conservatoi’ of Forests. 
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close to the roof, like the Ganga from Shiv’s top-knot, a small Chapter XI7. 

stream drips on a granite ling. Close to the ling are the dwellings p, Tf ♦ 

of the Havig rainistrants who with their families live in the cave or inwOfV 

and perform the daily worship of Shiv. Besides fi-om offerings on 

the great fair day, which happens on the day before the great car 

festival at Gokarn, the cost of the worship is met from a yearly 

Government grant of £fj (Rs. 60). To the south, a little below the 

chief gap or cavern, is a smaller cave with a bronze female figure nine 

feet high of Ohandi Amma, a local mother whom the Brdhmans have 

adopted as a form of Parvati. In the valley below the cavern is 

a small fantastic roijk whose sides have weathered into wrinkles 

which look like figures and designs. The people say that this rock 

was the war-chariot of two giant brothei’s who once ruled the 

country round and lived in the two caves. According to the local 

story in former times the mountains of India had wings and u.sed 

to fly from place to place. As the hills in their flights caused much 

danger to the dwellers on earth, the lord Indva lopped their wings. 

Sahya unable to move complained to his brother Himalaya that he 
was helpless and no longer safe. Himalaya bogged his son-in-law 
Shiv that as Sahya was unable to move he might bo provided with a 
safe place to live in. Shiv agreed, and employed Vishvakarma to 
, build Sahya a safe dwelling in the Yhn cave. At first the cave was 
full of gold and gems, but two demons seized it, and Shiv’s efi’orts to 
dislodge the demons reduced the cave to its present roughness and 
gloom. 

Of the two demons whom Shiv drove out of the cave the 
Skandapuran tells that in early times, when the Ydn valley was 
part of the bed of tho ocean, two giant brotbors Rod-eye or 
RaktAksha and Black-eye or Krishndksha So pleased Brahma and Shiv 
that Brahma gave them a balloon or vinuin and Shiv promised that 
they should never be beaten. Relying on these gifts and promises the 
giants attacked Kuber, tho god of wealth, to win from him his 
famous milk-white horses. Kuber, finding the giants too strong for 
him, sent his horses for safe keeping to Sahya’s impregnable city and 
surrendered to the giants. The giants inarched against Sahya but 
failed to take his fort. They sought the counsel of their Teacher 
ShukrAoharya, were reminded by him of Brahma’s balloon, rose in 
the balloon to the top of the rock, and took Sahya’s abode the Ydn. 
cave. Annoyed by tho success of the giants tho gods sent tho sage 
Narad to devise some scheme for their ruin. The sage went to the 
cave, admired its magnificence, and said that to make it perfect it 
wanted only two things Shiv’s moon and Shiv's wife PArvati, The 
giants demanded these gifts, and their impertiuonco so enraged 
Shiv and Parvati that they took terrible forms and Shiv drove 
Black-eye out of the upper cave and Parvati drove Red-eye out of 
the lower cave. 

Through tlie middle of the rocks flows a stream known from, its 
clearness as chandi or the silver water and farther down as Anegundi 
or the Elephant’s Pool. It falls into the AghnAshini or Tadri river 
at Upinpattan about eight miles north-east of Kumta. 

On the great fair on the dark twelfth of Mdgh in February- 
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March largo numbers o): pilgrims comoj especially women 
praying for children. Solemn worship attended by people from the 
neighbouring villages begins on tho dark tenth of Mdgh and lasts 
for five days. Every evening during the five days Bhairaveshvar in 
the form of a man is carried in procession. Dealers bring grain, 
plantains, cocoanuts, vegetables, red-powder, glass bangles and 
beads, cane boxes and baskets, lamps, and copper and brass vessels; 
the sales vary in value from £30 to £50 (Bs. 300 - Rs. 500), 

Yella'pur, north latitude 14° 57' east longitude 74° 40', with in 
1881 a population of 2048, is the head-quarters of the Yellapur sub¬ 
division, and of the Conservator of Forests Southern Division. 
Yellapur has also a dispensary, a first class travellers’ bungalow, and 
a vernacular school. A municipality was established in 1870-71 but 
abolished in 1873-74. In 1882 tho dispensary treated 2441 out¬ 
patients and ninety-two in-patients at a cost of £157 4s. (Rs. 1572). 
Tho Yellapur first class provincial bungalow was built in 1868 from 
Imperial funds at a cost of £913 (Rs. 9130). It is brick-built and 
tile-roofod and has four rooms and out-houses. Yellapur town is 
irregular and built on two pai'allel ridges and adjoining hollows 
which run nearly north-west by west. The main street, in which are 
the offices and the market of twenty to thirty shops, is on one of the 
ridges, and parallel to it, in a hollow on the north-west, is a dirty 
lane with a few houses and a shallow dirty iwnd. The houses are 
generally of mud with low walls raised on a plinth and with a deep 
veranda. They are mostly tiled but in tbo outskirts of the town 
many are thatched and wattle walled. Almost every house has its 
well dug either in gravel or laterite. There are several small dirty 
ponds used for washing and watering crops. To the east of the 
town is a large double pond witb an embankment, called Jod-talAv 
or the twin-ponds. About a mile distant on tho Arbail pass road is 
a pond fed by a spring. The only building of note is a temple of 
the goddess Amina or Durga in whoso honour a fair is held, and 
buffaloes sheep and fowls are slain. 

Kannigori, three miles north of Yclldpur, has a steam saw-mill 
under a sub-assistant conservator of forests. 


Gersappa (p. 282). Mr. G. W. Vidal, C.S., Acting Collector of 
Kfinara, suggests that the gheru tree from which the town Gersappa 
takes its name is not the truo cashownut, which is a South 
American plant of Portuguese introduction. He thinks it is tho 
marking-nut Somicarpus anacardium whose name, from the 
resemblance between the two plants, has been applied to the 
cashewnut tree. 
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A. 

Abd'er-Bazzak ; Pei-Bian ambaseadof (1444), 49, 
99-100, 308. 

Abnl Fida : Arab geograjiber (1273-1331), 49, 
307-308. 

Adur : inscription at, 81, 84. 

Aghndshi : place of interest, 249. 

Agrakou : port, 114, 118, 260 an<l note 3. 

Agfriculture ; buabandmen, stock, soil, spice- 
gardens (betel- palms, cardamoms, pepper, betel- 
leaf), field tools, arable area, irrigation, humri 
cultivation, manure, field stock, crops, bad 
seasons, 1 - 23. 

Ahiksbetra i Ilaiga, 83 and notes 2 and 3, 346 
and note 1. 

Aigidioi ; Anjidiv, 43 note 3, 78, 251, 336. 

A1 Biruni : Arab geographer (1020), 265. 

Ala-ud-din KMlji : (1207-1317), 91, 93, 94. 

Alay : clod-crusher, 12. 

Alienations : land, 173-175, 184, 185. 

Aliga ! Portuguese name for the KAlinadi river, 
101, 112, 118, 249, 332. 

Aligadde = place of interest, 249. 

Almeida ; first Portuguese viceroy (1505), 103,105, 
107, 264, 255, 278, 308. 

Amogbavarsha I: RAshtrakuta king (851-877), 
84, 85 note 2. 

Anegundi l wood bridge, 43. 

Aniruddha = figure and story of, 292, and note 3. 

Anjidiv: island, 48 note 3, 54, 102, 103, 104, 105, 
no, 118, 125, 127 , 131, 136, 138, 141 ; the name, 
description, fort, people, history, 249-257, 274, 
277, 278, 279, 308, 310. 

Ankola :town, 44, 55, 66, 66, 67, 68, 111, 115, 117, 
118, 127, 129, 135, 138, 140, 143, 145, 147, 149, 

215 ; sub-division, villages, aspect, climate, water, 
soil, stock, people, 226-227 ; town, people, trade, 
fort, history, 257-259,260, 317- 

Annigeri : inscription at, 89, 92. 

ATi qiiat.il dtt Perron: French scholar (1758), 
138, 256, 258. 274, 312, 325, 327, 330, 340. 

Anshi : pass, 39, 40, 259. 

Arable area: 13. 

Arbail : r»aa, so and note 1, 40 ; travellers’ bun¬ 
galow, 44 ; road, cotton traflSc, 259, 


|| Arbitembi ; place of interest, 260. 

Ardheli : see Nagadi. 

Arers : propriet.aiy husbandmen, 3. 

Arsappa Ndik: first Sonda chief (1555-1598), 120 
and note 3, 121, 266, 346, 347. 

Ashok : Maurya Emperor (b.o. 240), 77, 264. 
Aspect: 223, 226, 227-228, 232, 235, 238, 243, 247. 
Assessment : see System of Assessment, 
Atmaling : Shiv’s self-ling, 290; story of, 29* 

note 1. 

Aurv : story of, 295 note 1. 

Averse : shrine, 260. 

B- 

Bad seasons: 22-23. 

Bdddmi: town, 81 . 

• Bighrah : BalhAra, 278 and note 2. 

Bigvati : place of interest, 260. 

Bahmani : dynasty (1343-1490), 94, 95. 

Bailur •• village, 147 ; temple, fair, 260. 

Baitkul: 134 note 3, 272 note 2,325. 

I Balance sheets : North Kilnara district, 207. 

I Baldaaus ; Butch minister (1660), 62, 126, 256,274, 
311, 332. 

Balipur ; town, 86 and note 2. 

Balldl III : Hoysala chief (1310), 93, 

Balligdve : see Balipur. 

Bauavdse : see BanaVtlsi, 

Banavdsi •• old town and province, 45, 48, 75, 77, 
79,80, 81, 82, 84, 85,86, 87, 88, 90, 92, 116, 162, 
people, temple, inscriptions, fair, history, 261-^0, 
Banditti: in Kdoara (1795-1800), 150. 

Bankdpur: town, 112,115. 

Bdpuji Sindia: Dhdrwdr commandant (1799) 
146, 304, 340. 

Barmarasa; Banavdsi chief (1182), 90. 

Barbosa : Portuguese traveller (1600-1614), 60,'61, 
108, 112-114, 249, 272, 279, 309, 332. 

Basava : Lingdyat founder (1150), 90, 334. 

Basav Ling Bdy : sixth 8onda chief (1697-1746) 
120 note 3, 133, 134, 136, 279, 317, 324, 347. 
Basavrdjdurg: island fort, 266, 306, 307, 31% 
314. 

Bedkani : see Bidarkanni. 
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Bednur ; chiefs of (1560-1763), 121-122, 133, 137 ; 
city, 121 and note 8, 124 and note 6, 127, 139, 
144. 

Belikeri ; port, trade, 63, 66, 67, 266. 

Benihalla ; wood bridge, 43. 

Beriz : total assessment, 161. 

Betel-leaf : cultivation of, 11 -12. 

Betelnut ; trade in, 312. 

Betel-palm : cultivation of, 7-9. 

Betta : hard soil, 4. 

Bhadrakdli ; temple of, 297. 

Bhaira Devi : Jain princess (1450-1608), 121, 122, 
283, 284. 

Bhanddris ; proprietary husbandmen, 2-3. 

Bharti : full assessment, 167. 

Bhatkal ; town, 49, 50, 61, 52, 53, 65, 66, 68, 98, 
102, 103, 104, 105,108, 110,118,119,121, 124,125, 
126, 133, 138, 147, 215, 234 ; port, people, trade, 
temples, mosques, tombs, old bridge, history, 
266-275,310, 311, 3.30. 

Bhedasgdvgudda ; Sahyidri peak, 275. 

BMllama ; Bevgiri YAdavfounder (1188 -1193), 91, 
8^ and note 1. 

Bhogyddi ; mortgage system, 31. 

Bidarkanni : village, 275. 

Bijjala : Kalaohuri chief (1140-1167), 89. 

Bilgi : village, 143, 146; temples, insoriiJtions, 
history, 276, 311. 

Binghi : port, 39, 277. 

Births and Deaths : details of (1866 - 1882), 221, 

222 . 

Blights: 22-23. 

Bombay ; cession of (1660-1664), 255 and note 7. 

Bonds : labour mortgage, 32 note 1, 34. 

Borrowers ; 29 - 31. 

Brahma : image and story of, 296 and note 1. 

Brdhmans : settled by Parashurhm, 76. 

Bridges ; 43 ; oW Bhatkal, 270 - 271. 

Buchanan : Dr. (1801), 75, 80, 83, lOl, 147 - 152, 
257, 260, 266, 274, 277, 302, 303, 315, 317, 327, 
330, 334, 335, 336, 341, 345, 349. 

Buddhist : grant (1095), 81. 

Bukkariya : second Vijayanagar king (1350- 
1379), 96 notes 2 and 4, 97 - 98, 262 and note 4, 
298 note 3, 299. 

Building sites: 26 . 

Byrasu Wodeyars : Khrkal chiefs, 121 , 273 , 283. 

c. 

Csesar Frederick : Venetian merchant (1567), 51, 
116-118,258, 310. 

Camoens : Portuguese poet (1517 -1579), 253 ; 273, 
note 3. 

Canathra: see Kanathra. 

Candy : Me. R. E.> l) 24 and 69 notes 1, 223 note 
1, 249hiote 1, 328, 329 notes 1. 

Cane-work •- 70. 


Canoes : 61 - 62 . 

Capital : currency, bankers, insurance, exchang 
bills, saving classes, investments, moneylending 
interest, borrowers, land and labour mortgage 
wages, prices, weights and measures, 24 - 38. 

Capitalists ; 24. 

Cardamoms eultivation’of, 9 -10 . 

Caribal ; Kdrwfir, 111 , 321. 

Castenheda : Portuguese liistorian (1568), 252. 
Catechu ; manufacture of, 71 - 72, 141, 149, 150 
259. 

Cattle : (1801), 149, 152; disease, 221. 

Caves : Gokarn, 293. 

Cesses : 137, 157, 158 and footnote 1. 

Chaligeni : tenure-at-will, 187. 

Chalukya : po.ssibie origin of the name, 80 
dyoiisty of early (560-760), 80-83; revivec 
(973.1192), 85-89, 

Chanddvar : old town, 52, 53, 98,133, 277, 311. 
Chellketans : feudatory chiefs (850 - 950), 84, 265. 
Chendiya : port, 65, 66, 67 ; people, trade, 277. 

I Chendurog : cattle throat-disease, 221. 

I Chennabhairadevi : Bhatkal Jain princess (1450); 

I 271, 27o and note 2, 28,3, 284. See Bhaira Devi, 
Chitaklll : village, probably the Sindabur and 
Ciutacola of Medieval and Portuguese travellers 
and historians, history, 49, 50, 51, 101, 103, 104, 
108, 110, 112, 114, 115, 118, 125, 133, 254, 260, 
277, 279, 308, 321, 338, 339, 343. 

Cholera ; outbreaks of, 218. 

Cholke : surname, 80 note 4. 
j Christians: proprietary husbandmen, 3; forced 
to adopt Isldra (1795), 143, 258. 

Chulka : water-pot, 80. ■ 

Churches : 123, I25, 132, 133, 136, 138, 141, 250, 
251,258, 277, 310, 311, 325,327, 338,342, 350. 
Ciutacola : Chithkul, 249, 277, 279. 

Climate :224, 226 -227, 228, 232, 235, 238, 243,247. 
Cloves : Portuguese trade in, 272. 

Coffee : cultivation of, 19. 

Concessions : of survey, ISO. 

Conde d’Alvar : thirty-third Portuguese viceroy 
(1682), 256. 

Condition ; of the district (1342), 97 ; (1503), 104- 
105; (1514), 112-114; (1567), 117 ; (1672-1676), 
126-130; (1695), 131-1.32; (1750), 137; (1799- 
1801), 147 -152, 155, 157 and footnotes 1 and 2, 
160, 168. 

Cooke; Mr. Humphrey (1664), 256, 

Coorgs : the, 79. 

Copperplates : inscribed, 77, 78, 101, 106, 268, 
269, 270, 280 note 1, 298. 

Cotton : export of, 55, 57, 280; press, 30. 

Courts : civil, 196-198. 

Courten : Sir William (1638), 52, 124, 321, 322 aiid 
note 4. 
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Cow slaughter : results of (1670, 1684), 126, 131. 

Crafts : sandalT>'Ood earring, metal, horn and cane 
work, earth and stone work, oil-pressing, molasses- 
makiag, oatechu-niaking, salt-making, steam saw¬ 
mills, jail industries, 68-74. 

Creditors: 30-;!i. 

Crew : 64, 67, 68. 

Crime: 199. 

Criminal classes: 109. 

Crops : rioe, oil-seeds, narcotics, spices and condi¬ 
ments, coffee, roots, sugarcane, molasses, vege¬ 
tables, fruit trees, 16-22 ; 129. 

Crosses : discovery of old (1505), 254. 

Currency: 24 25 . 

Customs : receipts .and charges, 206. 

D. 

Da Cunha : Dr. Gerson, 75 note 1. 

Dalb0querque:rortugue3e viceroy (1508-1512,) 50, 
61, 107-112, 2.'..5, 272, 279, .809, 332. 

Dantidurga : Rfehtrakuta king (760), 82, 84 , 85 
note 2. 

Darshingudda : peak, 153, 230-281. 

Dattitraya : image, pool, and story of, 296 .and 
note 2. 

Daulatabad: 94. 

Davis : English Sea Captain (1590), 310. 
Day-labourers: 35. 

De Barros : Portuguese historian (1580), 118,249, 
260, 274 , 279 , 310, 332. 


(1542), 114, 273 and note 3 ; Mr. 1’. F.,249notel. 

Detachment : Captain Little’s (1791), 144 .and 
note 2. 

Devgad : see Oyster Kooks and Smighiri. 

Devgiri TAdavS : dynasty, (1188-1318), 91-92. 

Devimane : pass, 39, 40, 45, 230, 

Devlis : husbandmen, 4. 

DevrAj : fourth Vijayaiiagar king (1401 -1451), 49, 
96 and note 4, 98, 99. 

DhAreshvar : village, femple, 106, 115, 279-280. 

Dbarmakirti : Bhatkal chief (1514), 112, 272 . 

DbaUS : Arab ships, GO, 320, 327. 

DhundiaVAgh; Mararha freebooter (1799), 145, 
146 note 1. 

Diggi : pass, 39, 40, 281. 

Dispensaries: 218-220. 

Dockyard: Haidar’s Hon.'lvar (1763-1783), 139, 
141, 312. 

Dodimane : pass, 39, 40 , 281. 

Dokarpa : pa^. 39, 40, 281. 

Dom Joao da Castro : fourth PoT tugucse viceroy 
(1547), 51, 115, 25S, 263. 


Dom Luiz de Athaide ; twelfth Portuguese vW 
roy (1568), 118, 309, 310. 

Duelling ; (1514), 113. 

Durmotichitta : seed statement, 171. 

Dutch : the, at Hondvar (1675), 124, 311. 
i Dye plants : 19. 

! 

j Eagles ; Netrdni, 337. 
j Education : receipts and charges, 206. 

ElApur : Ellora, 84. 

Elliot : Sir Walter, 75. 

Embassy: rortugueso (1623), 123- 124 j Vijw*- 
I nagar (1505), 103. 

English ; the (1638-1660), 124-125 ; {1700.17flO|4 
I 1.34-135; (1782-1883), 142-15.3. ^ 

' Excise : system, revenue, charges, 204-200, 
i Exchange bills : 2 . 5 . 

! Exports: cotton,myrobalans, rioe, spice*, timbw, 

' salt, honey, and fish, 50, 57-58, 66, 68-69. 

j F- 

! Factory : English. 52, 53, 54, 124, 126, 127, 189, 
j 130, 132, 134 -135, 136,1.37, 140, 274, 811, 

I 321, 322-325; Portuguese, 51, 133, 264, 273, S74i 
I 277 , 309, 311, .333, 

I Fairs ; 56, lOO, 260, 280, 346, 

Falls : see Waterfalls, 

Famine: 60 . 

I Faria de Souza : Portuguese historian (1606), 1Q0| 

! 272.279,308,309,310. 

j Ferries : 46, 

^ Festival : Vaishuav, 347 • 348, 

Fevers : details of, 217- 218, 251. 

Field-stock : 15. See stock. 

Field tools; 12-13. 

Fish : export of, 58. 

Fleet: Mr, J. P,, 75, 264 note 4. 

Ploatiug'Island : Camoen’s, perhaps Anjidiv, Uli 
and mite 4, 

Forbes; Mr.J. (1776), 54, 140-141,305, 312, 
note 1. 325, 332, 333. 

Forest ; receipts and charges, 206. 

Forts : 80, 250, 25.3, 254, 267, 306, 331, 339, 341 , 
Fra Paolino : Austrian traveller (1776), 267. 
Fruit trees : cultivation of, 21-22, 

Fryer ; English traveller (1672-76), 52, 120-136, 
256, 258, 274 , 311, 317, 322, 333, 342, 348, 

G. 

Gajnis ; salt-swamps, 27. 

Game ; beasts and birds (1676-1690), 129, 132 / 
Ganga ; dynasty, 79 and note 2, 87, 
Ganeshgudde ; pass, 2Si, 329, 342. 

Gang Robbers ; 200. 

GangAvali ; pert, 65, 66, 67, 68, 129; tr»d<i 
temple, fair, 281, 282. 


Della Valle: Italian traveller (1623), 123-124, 
253, 284, 307, 310. 

DesAis : Kdrwdr and Sonda (1600-1GS.5), 123, 131. 
DeSoUZa : Martin Ahmzo, Portuguese viceroy 
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Qardens : epice, 5-7. 

Ouper de Gama: Christian Jew (1505), 
253 ■ 254. 

Gomelli Careri : Italian traveller (1096), 1.31 132, 
340, 349. 

Genealogical tables : Kadamba, 79 note 1 ; Riish- 
trakuta, 85 note 2 ; Devgiri Yidavs, 92 note 1. 

Genlgdrs : renters, 185. 

Geriappa : village, 98, 109, 110,112, 114, 117, 121, 
124 , 147; temples, history, 282-284 ; .309, 310, 
818 , 325, 356'; pass, 39, 40, 288. 

Genappa Falls position, access, geological for- 
tnation, description, The Rdja, The Roarer, The 
Eocket, La Lame Blanche, view, bungalows, 
284 - 288 . 

Girl*’ ichools : 211. 

Goa: 100,108, 109 , no, 111,117, 27s, 279. 

Gokam : town, 44, 56, 75, 77, 82 note 2, 106, 
115, 125, 129, 138, 149; Mahabaleshvar temple, 
fair, shrines and pools, history, 288- 302, 346. 

Golli^dlu; hill, 303. 

Gopihitta : pass, 39, 302 ; village, 150, 302, 

ChlTOrnment = share in crops, 156, 176 ; tr,adi- 
tional Brahman, 76. 

GrtiU: price of, 30, 36 ; import of, 58-59. 

Gaddeballi Peak : health resort, 302, 303. 

Gnndilkatta: pass, 39, 40, 303. 

Gundvdle : place of interest, 44, 303. 

GnUTanti ; temple, 99, 290 note 1. 

H. 

EddvaiU; old town, 303. 

Haidar Ali: (1763-1783), 39, 54, 1.32, 138 ami 
note 9, 139-140, 142, 256, 258, 312, 317-318, .333, 

342 , 349. 

Haiga: snake-land, 76, 88. 

Haigunda; place of interest, 303. 

Kaldipur : town, 148, 303. 

Halekot ■- see Sluve-shvar. 

Halepaiks : proprietary husbandmen, 2, 149. 

BiGiyil: town, 45, 147, 216, 218, 219, 304, 340. 

: town, 78, 79. 

Hamilton English traveller (1720), 135, 256, 

• J168. 274, 307, 311. 324, 333, 342. 

y ypr^aii. : river, 265 and note 4. 

Hdngal: town, 88, 91 ; Pindavs perhaps at, 264 

note 4 . 

Harbour : K4rw4r, 318, 319. 

'Haribar !• = first Vijaynagar king (1336-1350), 96 
*ad note 4, 97 ; land system of, 156, 157. 

Hariharll- : third Vijaynagar king (1379-1401), 
96 note 4. 98. 299. 

Harikeiari ; BanavAsi chief (1045), 87. 

HiritipUtra : the name, 77 note 9, 78, 80. 

Hiritiputra Shdtakarni = early B.anav.4Bi king 
(A,i>.60-100)i 77 and note I, 261,265, 


Harivarma : early Kadamba king (a.u. 550?) 79 
note 1, 82. 

Harpdl ; Levgiri Viulav chief (1318), 94. 

Harshvardban : Kauoj king (620), 8I. 

Hastindvatipur ; Anegundi, 262 and note 5. 

Havigs : landholders, 1-2. 

Health : evers, hospital and dispensaries, infirm 
people, vaccination details, cattle-disease, birth 
and death details, 217-222. 

Hides '• export of, 58. 

History ; early liistory (n. c. 242), early Kadam- 
l>aa (450-560), early (ihalukyas (560-760), Ka- 
daiiibas (750-1050), Rislitrakutas (760-793), 
Ciicllketans (8.50-950), .Second Chalukyas (963- 
1192), Second Kddambas (1050-1200), Hoysala. 
BalUIs (1039-1210), Kalaohuris (1160), Dev¬ 
giri Yadavs (1188-1318), 75-94; Marco Polo 
(1290), Vijayan.agar kings (1330-1.580), Nicolo 
Conti (1420-1440), Abd-er-RazzaU (1443) ; the 
T’ortiigucse (1498-1510), Varthema (1503), Krish- 
naray (1508-1.542), Dalboquorque (1508-1512), 
Barbosa (1514), Dom Joao Da Castro (1547), 
Battle of Talikot and Sack of Vijayanagar 
(156.5), Cossar Frederick (1567), the Portuguese 
i (1-560-1600), Bijapur (1500-1670), Sonda chiefs 
i (1560-1763), Bhatkal chiefs (1000-1600), Bednur 
chiefs (1.560-1763), Della Valle (1623); the 
English (1630-1660), Shivaji (1665 -1675), Fryer 
I (1672-1676), (Jemelli Careri (1695), Bednur 
(1700-1763), the English (1700-1720), Hamilton 
(1720), Marathas (1720), Sonda (1720-1763), 
Beduur (1750-1763), Auquetil du Perron (1758), 
Haidar Ali (1763-1782), Forbes (1772), Parsons 
(1775), the English (178'2), Tipu Sulttn (1783- 
1799), Third Maisur war (1790-1792), Munro 
(1799), Colonel Wellesley (1/99), Buchanan 
(1801), condition of the district (1799-1801), riots 
(1831), savant rising (1858-1859), transfer (1863) 
95 -153. 

Hiwen Thsang ■■ Chinese pilgrim (640), 81. 

Hoggevaddi ; pass, 39, 40, 304 - 305, 

Hog Island ’■ see Jali Kund. 

Holayar : chiefs, 81 note 2. 

Holdings 15, 182-184. 

Honalli Math ; Sonda Smart monastery, .345 - 346. 

Hondvar ; town, 44, 48, 49, 50, 61, 62, 53, 54, 56, 
65, 66, 67, 68,77, 78, 97, 100, 105, 110-112, 115, 
118, 119, 123-124, 125 and note 3, 126, 133, 135, 
137-141, 143, 147, 148, 215,219; sub-division, 
villages, aspect, climate, w'ater, soil, stock, sur¬ 
vey details, people, 232-234 ; town, bar, position, 
description, management, trade, manufactures, 
tort, Ramtirth, BaBavr.ajdurg, history, 255, 258, 
272, 274, 278, 305-315 ; 327, 330, 330. 

Honey : export of, 58. 

I Horns : export of, 58 ; work, 70. 
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Horse ; trade (635-1714), 49 and note 7, 50, 61, 53 
and note 6, 108, 111, 112, 115, 133, 272. 

Hoi&game : freali cultivation, 167 end note 5 ; 
deserted landa, 184. 

Hospital ! K&r^r&r, 213, 321. 

Hosur: village, 315-316. 

Eonses: 27. 

Hoysala Ball&ls: dynasty (1039-1310), 86 and 
note 3, 88, 90-91, 265. 

Hubli ! 62 , 115, 125, 126. 

Enk&ligudda: idii, 316. 

Humcba : chiefs of (A.D. 560), 80, 82. 

Htime : Mr- 0-> account of NetrAiii (1875), 336- 
337. 

Hundis : exchange hills, 25. 

Husbandmen: i - 4, 150, 

I, 

Ibn Batllta : African traveller (1342) 97, 252, 278, 
308, 343. 

Imodi Saddshiv ; seventh Sonda chief (1745-1763), 
120 note 3, 136, 140, 342, 348, 349, and note 10. 

Imports ! 68-59, 65, 66, 67, 69. 

Industries : jail, 74. 

Infirm people: 220 . 

Inscriptions : 75,77, 78, 82 , 84, 88, 93 , 96, 97 , 101 , 
106, 107, 116, 120, 121, 261-264, 265, 267-270, 
276, 280 and note 1, 298 and note 3, 335, 348, 
Insurance: 2S. 

Instruction : schools, staflf, coat, private schools, 
progress (1865-1881), girls’schools, persons able 
to read and write, details of pupils and schools, 
town schools, village sohools, libraries, 210-216. 

Interest = rates of, 28, 29. 

Itttozicatiug drugs: 205. 

Investments • 25-28. 

Irrigation: 13-14. 

Itgi: temple, fair, 316. 

J. 

Jagalpet ; village, 316, 

Jails : 201-202 ; receipts and charges, 207. 

Jaitugi I: fourth Devgiri YAdav chief (1191- 
1210), 92 and note 1, 93. 

Jakbandchdrya : KAnarese architect, 261. 

Jdliknnd : island, 310. 

Jamdl-Ud-din : HonAvar chief (1342), 92, 308. 

Jayant : traditional KAdamba founder of Goa 
(978), 82. 

Jay anti: see ItanavAsi. 

Jayantipur : see BanavAsi. 

Jaykeshi II : fourth Goa KAdamba chief (1126), 

82 note 3, 88. 

Jaysinha IV : revived ChAlukya chief (1079- 
1081), 88, 

Jetiga spirit, 336 and note 2, 

Jogi : Indian recluse, 262, 263. I 

B 816-46 


John de Nueva ; Portuguese admiral (1501), Stir 

JordanUS ; Briar (1321), 27 , 49, 271. 

Judges ; district, 194-196 ; subordinate, 196. 

Justice : early Acts, provincial court, aubordlnat* 
courts, changes, civil courts, civil suit*, snud^ 
cause courts, registration, criminal justice, vfl. 
lage police, crime, criminal classes, poUsCi 
offences, jails, 194-202, 

K. 

Eadambas : early (450-560), 78, 79 note 1, 80, 

Eddambas ■■ BanavAsi (750-1050), 82-83 and note 
8; Second {1050-1200), 87 and note 2, 266; Gfoa 
(1007-1250), 82 and note 3. 

Eadme ■- village, 135, 317 . 

Eadra ; village, fort, fair, history, 39, 127, 12$, 
133, 150, 317-318, 328, 342, 343. 

Eadvdd : see KArwAr. 

Eagdali : alluvial soil, 4, 5. 

Eaiga : pass, 39, 40, 317. 

Eailds : Ellora cave, 84. 

Eaineitai : Hog Wand and perhaps Ketrini, 49 
note 3, 78, 336 and note 6. 

EAkatyaS : chiefs (I 070 -I 320 ), 89 note 3. 

Ealachuris : chiefs (lUiS-llSS) 89 and not* 4 
265. 

Kilbhairav : temple of, 292. 

Ealtigudda: hill, 318. 

Kalydn : Second ChAlukya capital, 86, 89, 90. 

Kdm : legend of, 249 note 2. 

Kambhdrte : 1®®® assoBBrnent, 167. 

Edmdeva : Second KAdamba chief (1164), 90*81. 

Eanathra : perhaps KareNetrAni, 336 and not* 4 

Kannigeri : saw-mill, 74 and note 1, 366. 

Eapildtirth : Gokam pool, 297. 

Eareuitrdn ; see JAli Kund. 

Eargudari .• inscription at, 82, 

Edrlo : great cave (b.c. 100), 77, 264. 

Edrwdr : town, 44, 49, 52, 63, 55, 65, 66, 67. 11S| 
124-131, 133-134, 149, 160, 216, 216, 31B| 
sub-division, villages, aspect, soil, climate, water, 
stock, survey, people, 223 - 226 ; town, harlwur, 
people, trade, proposed railway, managem«nV 
history, 315, 318-325. 

Eeladi Basavappa Ndik : Bednur chief (1718), 
133. 

Khosru II : Persian Emperor (625), 81. 

Eirttideva ; Second K Adamba chief (1068- 1077)j 
82, 83 note 8, 262 and note 2. 

Eirttivarma I: early Ohalukya ruler (600), SW.o**' 

Eirttivarma II; early Chalukya ruler (747-766)/ 
82. 

Eodagus : Coorgs, 79 . 

Eodibdg : timber store, 61, 326. 

gp dV ani : village, 46, 326. 

Komirp&iks : proprietary hnsbanu...en, B, 
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Xo&ay : iroo bridge, 43 ; light-house, 47. 

Xondli : village, 4fi, 325. 

XonkaUS : the seven, 75 and note 4, 86. 

Xoimas Indikopleustea : Q-reek writer (535), 49. 
Koti-tirth'. Gokarn pool, 292 and note 2. 

Xriahna I : Rhshtrakuta king (760), 84, 85 note 2. 
Xrilhna II; Rishtrakuta king (875 • 911), 84, 85 
note 2. 

XritlUia : seventh Devgiri Yidav king (1248- 
1260), 92, 93. 

Xrilhna Rdy: ninth Vijayanagar king (1508- 
1542), 96 note 4, 106 -106, 272,299. 
XntnmahAmdyi; goddess, 317 . 

Xnmaki : waste land, 271. 

Xunri ■■ wood-ash tillage, 14, 173, 188 -189. 
Xumta : town, 44, 47, 65, 66, 68, 69, 114, 133, 
138, 149, 215, 216, 219, 249 note 8 ; sub-division, 
villages, aspect, climate, water, soil, stock, survey 
details, people, 327 ■ 232 ; roadstead, position, 
people, trade, light-house, management, history, 
826 - 327. 

Xundal: pass, 39, 40, 327. 

XlUltal : divisions of, 86 note 1. 

Xorambar : shepherd tribe, 83 and note 1. 
Xumagad '. island, history, 328. 

Xntfi riotous meetings (1831), 152, 165. 

Xuvesbl! pass, 89, 40, 328. 

Xydsanar ; inscription at, 84. 

L. 

iikbour: mortgage of, 32 and note 1, 33 - 34. 
Ldgrog : cattle foot disease, 221. 

LkUcundi: town, 92. 

XWgUli Falls : 328 329. 

Itand : investments in, 26 ; mortgage of, 31 -32; 

measure, 169 and note I ; revenue, 203. 

Land Administration; early Hindu system 
(second century, 1250-1763), 1-54-156; Musahndn 
system (1763-1799), 157, 158; British system, 
(1799-1882), 169-181 ; land tenures, 182-188; 
■ta£F> 190; season reports, 19i -193. 
jAndliolders; i-2,148. 

ItUiraries; 216 . 

Lloenie Tax: (1878-1882), 27 , 2 O 6 . 
Idgtt'houses ! 47, 321, 327, 338. 

Idmyrike : Tamil country (?), 48, 266, 307. 
Ungdyat! faith, 89 - 90 . 

JdngS Gokarn, 290 - 298. 

idlUOOt: Hugues de, Dutch traveller (1590), 52, 
119,274, 279, 310. 

Idqnor: shops, manufacture of, classes who drink, 
system, 36, 204, 205. 

^ttST Banavdsi marble, 263 • 264. 

IiOOal Funds : revenue, administration, receipts 
•ad disbursements, works, 208 • 209. 
lok&di^a; Gokarn chief (750), 83, 299. 


Leilke : Ldkhadiv islands (!), 48 note 3. 
Lnshington Falls : 329, 352. 

M. 

Maclivds: sailing vessels, 60-83. 
Midhavdchdrya ; Vijayanagar minister (1370), 96 
and note 3, 262 and note 3. 

Mddhavrdv : fourth Peshwa(1761 - 1772), 140, 335. 
MadlinkeshTar : 77, 87 ; BauavAsi temple of, 261, 
263, 264, 265, 266. 

MAdhu Ling Ndik : fourth Sonda chief (1638 - 
1674), 120 note 3, 123, 130. 

Idadura ; Pdndyan chief of (1252), 94, 166. 
Mdganis : village groups, 155. 

Magistracy; 199. 

Mdgod Falls: 329. 

Mahdbaleshvar ; Gokarn temple, 289-291. 
Mabdbhdrat mention of Gokarn, 298. 

Mahdrog : cattle disease, 221 , 

Maisur Wars : (1784, 1790-1799), 143, 144. 
Mdibdli : village, 330. 

Maialu sandy soil, 4. 

Malhdrrdv : Hondvar chief (1610), 110, 279, 309. 
Mdlkbed ; Rdshtrakuta capital, 84. 

I Malik Kifnr ; Musalmdn general (1312), 91 and 
note 2, 93. 

MalUkdrjun ; Banavdsi chief (1215-1251), 92, 
265 ; fifth Vijayanagar king (1451 -1465), 96 note 
4, 100. 

Manjguni ; village, 138, 330, 

Mangalish: early Chalukyaking (a.d, 567-610), 81. 
Manki : port, 65, 66,68, 330. 

Manure: 14-15. 

Mardthds : the (1720-17SO), 135-136. 

Marco Polo = Venetian traveller (1290), 94 - 96. 
Market : Kdrwdr, 320. 

Martin Alonzo de Souza: Portuguese viceroy 
(1542), 273. 

Masudi : Arab historian (916), 277, 278, 343. 
Mdtangas'- early hill tribes, 8 l. 

Mathews : General (1783), 142, 143, 318, 328, 
333, 340, 342. 

Mdvingudda : hill, 316. 

Mavinkurve : island, 305. 

Mayurvarma : traditional Kddamba founder, 
(750), 79, 82, 83. 

Mayurvarma II •• Kddamba chief (1034 - 1038), 86. 
Medical : chargee, 207. 

Mensbigudda: hill, 330, 

Metal-work: 7o. 

Military charges. 206. 

Mirjfin •- old fort, 39, 44, 49, 60, 52, 63, 64,66, 78, 
98, 108, 112, 114, 118, 122-123, 126-127, 129, 
132, 133, 135, 138, 140, 142, 143,149, 260, 309, 
311, 312, 313, 317 ; situation, fort, history, 380, 
I 334. 
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Hohit ; Turkish Seaman’s Ouide (1664), 51, 309, 
343. 

Molasses : making of, 20, 71. 

Moneylending; 28 . 

Monsoon : the, disputed ship (1707), 134 and note 
3. 

Monteath : Mr. J., 75 note 1, 154 note 1, 
Mosques: 108 , 270. 

Motigndda: hill, 334. 

Mrigesllvarnia : early Kadamba king (a.d.600), 
79. 

Mudgfiri = village, temple, fair, 334. 

Malgeni ; permanent lease, 180, 182. 
Mulgenigdrs : Jiermanent lessees, 185-186, 
Mulpattds ■ land grants, 164, 183. 

Mundgod: town, 45, 146, 219, 334-335. 
Mnnicipalitios ^ receipts and charges, 209. 
Munro : Sir Thomas (1800), 107, 137, 342, 14.5, 
147, 152, 154, 155, 156, 158, 269, 276, 284, 304, 

315, 340, 349. 

Murdeshvar : port, 44, 65, 66, 68; temple, 
inscriptions, 333. 

Masalmdns : proprietary husbandmen, 3, 
Muhammad TughUk: ( 1125 . 1351 ), 94. 

Muslins ; export of (1660), 52, 125, 321. 

Mttsiris : Identillcation of, 48, 78, note 1, 141, 332. 
Myrobalans; export of, 5T. 

N 

Madagi : land tenure, 186, 

Nadors ; proprietary husbandmen, 3. 

Naoura : Honivar, 48, 78, 307, 336. 

Narsinga I. : seventh Vijayanagar king (1479- 
1487) 96 note 4, 100; II., eighth Vijayanagar king 
(1487-1608), 96 note 4, 100-104, 249, 252, 271, 
309. 

Mavdiyats ; Musalmln settlers (670-1500) 1, 266. 
Melkunda : early trade centre, 48 and note 3. 
Metrini: island, probably Nitrias of Pliny (a.d. 
77), Kanathra of Ptolemy (a.d. 150), and Kain- 
eitai of the Periplus (a.d. 247), 48 note 3, 148, 

316, 330, 335-337. 

Nicolo Conti : Italian traveller (1420-1440), 99. 
Nikitin : Athanasius, Russian traveller (1474), 100. 
Nilknnd: pass, 39,40, 337. 

Nishdnigudda: bill, 337. 

Nitrias : pir-ito stronghold (a.d. 77), 48 note 3, 
336. 

Non-cultivating Holders; 185, 

O 

Offences 201 . 

Ogilby : English geographer (1660), 278, 279. 
OU-pressing .-71. 

Oil-seeds ; cultivation of, 19. 

Onor 1 see Honiivar. 


Opposition to Survey: (i87o), 179 . 

Ornaments : investments in, 27. 

Ovington : English traveller (1690), 132, 323. 

Oyster rocks : islands, 47 , 337. 

P. 

Faddvs : sailing vessels, 63. 

Paldsik : see Halsi. 

Fallav : dynasty (400- 600), 79 and note 2, 81, 88. 

Fhnuugal : see Hdngal, 

FarddO : gold and silver coin, value of, 60 not* 18. 

Farsons : English traveller (1776), 64, 141 • 143, 
2.56, 312 - 313. 

Farshurdm : story of, 76 and note 1 , 

Farshurdm Bhdu: Mardtha general (1791), }44 

and note 8. 

Fasaes : 39 - 40, 259, 280, 281 , 288, 302, 80S, 804, 

317. 328, 337. 351, 354. 

Patti : cess, 155 

Feddlers: 57. 

People : sub-divisional details (1881), 225 ■ 226 ,827, 
231-232, 234, 237-238, 243, 246, 247-248. 

Pepper ; black, white, and wild va-ieties of, lO-llj 
trade in. 47, 49, 51, 62, 64, 114, 124, 130, 183, 
135, 137, 143, 161, 274, 310, 312, 321, 323, 324. 

Periplus : the (A.D, 247), 48,52, 78, 307, 316, 883, 
336. 

Fhatemdris : sailing vessels, 64. 

Fhonda ' hill-fort, 127 and note 2, 128 and note 8^ 
131 note 9, 140. 

Pier : Macdonald, 325. 

Pigeon Island; see Netrini. 

Pir Fort : see SadAshivgad, 

Pirates : (a.d. 77 - I 8 I 2 ), 55, 102 , 118 , 119 , 13 # and 
note 6, 134 and notes 1 and 3, 142, 148, 149.' 
257, 330, 336. 

Pliny : (a.d. 77), 48 note 3, 336, 

Plough : 12 -13. 

Police : strength, 199, 200 ; charges, 207. 

Pools : Gokarn, 280 and note 2. 

Ports •• 65*68, 

Portuguese : the (1498-1512) 101-111; (1514-1600), 
112-115, 118-119, 124, 

Post: offices, 46 ; receipts and charges, 208. 

Pottery: 71. 

Povaron : HonAvar, 309. 

Prices : 35, 36. 

Prisoue H : civil, 197 ; criminal, 201-202. 

Proprietary Husbandmen: 2-3. 

Ptolemy : Egyptian geographer (a.d. 160), 48 
note 3, 77, 251, 252 and note 2, 266, 316, 382, 
3iu. 

Pulikeshil : early Chalnkya king (A.D.550), 80-81 

Pttlikeshi II •• early Chalukya king (a,d.610-684), 
79 , 81, 265. 
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PbIM : varieties, 13 ; price of, 36. 

Potntflill ! Maisur minister (1799), 266 note 2, 345, 

M9. 

Pjrard de Laval : French traveller (1600), 312, 

R. 

JUdii : see Battag. 

Ndik : third Sonda chief (1618-1638), 120 
note 3, 123, 264, 266, 

Jlaldl: MarAtha, 135, and note 6,137,146 and noteS. 
Railway : proposed Kdj-wAr-Hubli, 26, 320, 325, 

aei. 

R a inh a La Finxeuta : pepper-queen (1623), 124. 
Bdjmdlldurg: island fort, 138, 142, 333. 
RiJcihasgudda : hill, 3i6. 

Sakfhita : Buddhist missionary to Banavdsi (b.c. 
242), 77, 264. 

Bdniillllj : Vaishnav reformer (1130), 89. 
RdSldyan = mention of Gobam, 298. 
Bdmobaudra; eighth Devgiri Yddav chief 
(1271-1308), 92 note 1, 93; second Sonda chief 
(1598-1618), 120 note 3, 123, 34.5. 

Vijayanagar regent (1542-1565), 96 
note 4. 114, 115-116. 
lim-tirth -. near Hondvar, 307. 

Bamtuio : Italian geographer (1550), 273. 
BiibtraklltaB •. dynasty of (760-973), 83, 84, 80 
note 1, 

Btttai! Kdnarese husbandman, 84. 

Bdvan ! tradition of, 76, 291 ; temples built by, 
76 note 4, 290, note 1, 341. 

Bavivarma: early Kadamba king (a.d. 520), 79. 
Bagiltcation: 198; receipts and charges, 206. 
pjfVhm i standard rent, 157 ; Jhadti, assessment 
•orutiny, 155. 

Bakbinasllt : rate-less, 171. 

Bait-houses: 45-46. 

Bevanne and Finance : introductory, land reve¬ 
nue, stamps, excise, law and justice, assessed 
taxes, customs and salt, military, post, telegraph, 
registration, education, police, medic,il, jails, 
transfer receipts, balance sheets, local funds, 
^nnioipalities, 203 - 209. 

Bavenne Settlement: pdndyan prince’s (12.52), 
94 , 156 ; Harihar I.’s (1336-1350), 98 note 2, 1.56 ; 
Kl^bna Rdy’s, 106, 107 and notes 1 and 5; Mn- 
aalrodn (1650), 123 ; Haidar Ali’s( 1703-1783), 142 ; 
Munro’s (1799), 151, 162; British (1801-1870), 
162-181. 

Bloe; fields, sprouted rice, rice-planting, varieties 
of, 16-18, 30; price of, 36; export of, 50, 53, 
67-68 ; Portuguese tribute in, 110, 114, 133. 
Bivers: 39. 

Blots - (1830), 152, 166 . 

Bonds : 40-42, 56. 

Bootes : early, 39. 


Budra : prayer-book, 290-291 and note 1, 

Bumis : Mamelukes, 108, 109 and note I. 

s. 

Sabayo: Yusuf Adil Shdh (1489-1510), 105, 264. 

Saddsbivdev Bdy : eleventh vijayanagar king 
(1542-1573), 96 note 4, 115-116, 258, 263, 266, 299. 

Sadishivgad -. old fort, 89, 45, 61, 66, 66, 67, 133 
and note 1, 134, 136 and note 7, 137, 140,143, 145, 
147, 149, 259, 279, 302-315, 328; port, position, 
people, trade, fort, history, 338-340 ; 342. 

Saddshiv Ndik : Bednur family, founder of (1499), 
101 ; fifth Sonda chief (1674-1697) 120 note 3, 
130, 132, 339, 342, 348. 

SadiSambati; bandits, 150-151. 

Sahadev : one of the Pkndavs, 77. 

Sailing vessels : canoes, maohvks, padivs, phate- 
mdiis, 60-65. 

Saliva Tikkama :DevgiriYidavgeneral (1277), 91. 

Salt: 58; making of, price, trade, merchants, 
72-74 ; receipts and charges, 206. 

Sambbdji : .Shivaji’s son (1682), 130,131,256, 349. 

Sdmbrdni: town, village, history, 132, 146, 304, 
340 and note 8, 349, 

Simvargad: fort, 340-341. 

Sanads : title deeds, 156 and foot note 1 . 

Sandalwood: export, 47, 64, 58; carving, 70, 806. 
ii Sdnikatta: salt-works, 72-73, 341. 

II Sarkdrgeni: Government leases, 184. 

Sarpdnmalik: see Sherif-ul-mulk. 

Satydshrayal. : see pulikeshi II. 

Sdvant Eising: (1858-1859), 152-153. 

Saving Classes: 25. 

! SaW-TUillS : steam, 74, 356. 

Sdyandebdrya : Bigveda commentator (1370), 96 
note 3, 262, note 3 

Schools : Government, private, girls’, details, town 
and village, 210, 211, 213-216. 

Schnltzen : Dutch writer (1650), 124, 255, 310, 

Sesekreinai: Vengurla rooks (?), 48 note 3. 

Seamen : North KAmara, 60, 61, 63. 

Season Beports : (1865-1882), 191-193. 

Sendrak: f.amily (690), 82. 

Sbdmil : extra levies, 155. 

Shankar: Devgiri Y.4dav chief (1310-1312), 92 
note 1, 93. 

Sbankargand; Chollketan chief (860-870), 84. 

Shankar Ndrdyan : temple and story of, 292 -293. 

Shdntivarma II- : Kddamba chief (1088), 88. 

Sbdsanas : land grants, 164. 

Sberif-ul-mulk : Bijdpur governor (1608), 122, ia!& 
2.58,277,317,331,342. 

Shidddnur : see Siddhdpur. 

Shipman : Sir Abraham (1664), ?51, 256. 

1 Shipping : 27 -28. 
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Shirili : port, 65, 66, 68, 147, 341. 

Shirre : peak, 303, 341, 

Shist : standard rent, 167. 

Shiv^ji : in Kduara (1665-1675). 52, 125, 126, 127, 
258, 299, 317, 321, 322, 328 , 342. 

Sbivappa N&ik : Bednur chief (1648-1670), 122- 
125, 307, 332. 

Bhiveshvar : old fort, 127, 128,135, 130, 140, 341. 
Shopkeepers : 56-57. 

Shrines and pools -. Gokam, 291-293. 

Sidddpur : sub-division, villages, aspect, climate, 
water, soil, stock, survey details, people, 247 - 248; 
town, 46, 216, 219, 342. 

Siddhipur : ruins of, 321, 342-343. 

Sldi All Kapodhan : Turkish admiral (1554), 
252, 273, 278. 

Sieg(es : of Banav4si (620), 266; HonAvar (1603- 
1605), 102. 103,308-309; (1783-1784), 14.3, 313, 
315 ; KArwirfactory (1720), 134-135,324; Vijaya- 
nagar (1565), 116 note 4. 

Sinddbnr: Chitlkul. 6 I, 97 , 252 , 278,308, 343. 

Singhana II ; fifth Dcvgiri Yadav king (1209-1247), 
91, 92 and note 1. 

Slrsi: town, 45,50, 151, 215, 216, 218, 219; sub¬ 
division, villages, climate, water, soil, stock, 
survey details, people, 243-246; town, position, 
people, management, fair, temple, fort, 343-345. 

Sir William Courten : company of (1638), 52, 321. 

Slaves: KAnara (1801), 151, 152. 

Small pox outbreaks of, 218. 

BoU: 4.6 ; sub-divisional details, 223, 227, 228, 
233, 235, 238, 244, 247. 

Someshvar ; Kalaohnri chief (1170), 90. 

Someshvar 1 : Second ChAlukya chief (1042-1068), 

86 . 

Bonda : town, fort, Honalli and Terbidi monas¬ 
teries, inscriptions, history, 345-349 ; chiefs 
(1555-1763), 120 and note 3, 121, 123, 130, 132- 
133, 134, 136-137; present representative of, 349 
note 10. 

Spice gardens : details of, 5 -11. 

Spices : export of, 60, 58. 

Staff : judicial, 196 ; magisterial, 197; revenue, 
189-190; educational, 210. 

Stamps : revenue and charges, 203, 204, 

Steamers : 69-60, 3I9, 326. 

St. SLary Isles ; 101, 271, and note 2, 

stock: sub-divisional details, 4, 224, 227, 228, 
233, 235, 239, 244, 247. 

Stockings : Anjidiv, 54, 1.38, 141, 251, 256, 257. 

Stones : memorial carved, 275, 276. 

Sttb-Dlvisions ; details of, 223 - 248. 

Sugarcane: cultivation of, 19-20. 

Suits : civil, 196-198. 

Sunghiri : island, 328, 350. 

Sunken : church at, .350. 


Snpa ; sub-division, villages, aspect, climate, 
water, soil, stock, survey details, people, 

235- 238 ; village, dispensary, temple, history, 44, 

146, 219, 350-361. » 

Survey : land (second century), 166; (1822), 162| 
(1848), 168 ; (1862-1882), 177-181 ; sub-divisional 
details, 224-226, 226 note 1, 228-231, 233-234, 

236- 237, 239-243, 244-246, 247. 

Swiftlet : NetrAni Edible Neat, 336. 

System : of assessment, 155-181. 

T, 

Tadri: port, trade, 65, 66, 67,129, 361, 361. 

Tagore : Mr. S. N., 194 note 1. 

T&lgund : inscription at, 84. 

Talikot : battle of (1565), 116 and note 4. 

Tdmragauri : Gokam stream and image, 215. 

Tattihalla : bridge, 43. 

Taxes : assessed, 206. 

Telegraph : offices, 47 ; receipts and chargee, 90#. 
Temples : IO8, 249, 252, 259, 257, 260, 261 , 364, 
266, 269-270, 273, 274, 275, 276, 280, 282, 28t, 
289-298, 329, 335, 341, 347. 

Tenants-at-will : 187. 

Terbidi Hath: Bonda Taishnav monaatexy, 1S0| 
346-348. 

Thevenot : French traveller (1666), 126 noted, ID. 

Tidgli : village, 352. 

Timber ; export of, 58. 

Timmaya : HonAvar chief (1502), 101, 102 note 8, 
10.5, 167 note 7, 108, 109, 110, 111, 264, 27t, 
308, 309, 332. 

Tindi : pass, 30 and note 1, 40, 351. 

Tipu Sultdn ; 55; (1783-1799), 132, 148,145,95| 
315, 327, 328, 340. 

Todar Hal : land system of, 155. 

Tolls : 42. 

Tombs: Bbatkal, old English (1637-1638), 270uel 
note 1. 

Toradav : mortgage system, 31. 

Torriano ■ Major, defence of HonAvar (1786-14), 
143, 313-315. 

Trade : communicationii, early routes, pMSeer 
roads, tolls, bridges, travellers’ bungalows, feet- 
houses, ferries, post offices, telegraph, light¬ 
houses, 39-47 ; trade history (A. D. i00-I80(h, 
48-65 ; traders, trade-centres, fairs, shopkeepers, 
peddlers, exports, imports, 56-69; eea-trede, 
steamers, sailing-vessels, ports, 60-69; Ciuni^ 
sandalwood-carving,metal-work, hom-work, owe- 
work, earth and stone, oil-pressing, moleiMS- 
making, catechu-making, salt-making, steam WW' 
mills, jail industries, 70-74. 

Trade centres: 56- 

Traders : 56 , 67, 68. 

Transfer : of North KAnara (1862), 153. 
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IravellerB’ biuii^alows: 43-45. 

Treaties : English (1761), 1,^7, 311 ; (1784), 143; 
814, 328 ; (1792), 144 : PoR'rrauKSK (1605), 60, 
103; (1609), 60, 108; (1610), 60, 110, 111, 272; 
(1538), 60 : (1547), 50, 116, 118, 258 ; (1631), 124 ; 
(1671 and 1678), 126, 311 ; (1697), 132 ; (1707- 
1714), 63, 13:1, 274; (1736 and 1742), 136, 137 ; 
(1754) 1756. 

Trinetra : see Jayant. 

Tondis : old trade centre, 48 and note 3. 
Tarannosboas : perhaps B&J&pur, 48 note 3. 

U. 

TTdaydditya ; Oanga chief of BanavAsi (1075), 87. 
Ulvl: village, roads, remains, temple, fair, 66, 90, 
362-364. 

Unchhali : falls, 352. 

ITlUtri : see Malalu. 

V. 

Taoeination : staff, details, coat, 220. 

Taddl '• pass, 39, 40, 354. 

Vidiriij : Vaishnav Guru (1682), .346-347, 
Vayayanti = so® Banavisi. 

Takkals: husbandmen, 3-4. 

Vangalia ; Vengnrla rocks (?), 48 note 3, 3.36. 

Yanjdris = 200. 

Yanav&sa : Banavilsi province, 201 note 2, perhaps 
the scene of the PAndavs' exile, 264 note 4. 

Yarda : river, 205 and note 6. 

Yarg(8 : estates, 166 ; 182. 

Yartbema : Italian traveller (1503-1508) 50, 103- 
108, 254, 272 and note 2, 278. 

Yasco da Gama : Portuguese statesman (1498), 
101-102, 262-253, 271, 278, 308. 

Yitdpi; see BAdAmi. 

YogetableS : varieties of, 21. 

Yojayanti : S®® BanavAsi. 

Yenkatappa Niik: Bednur chief (1610), 122, 
423, 277, 284, 310. 

Yyaydditya = early Chalukya king (620-783), 82. 
Yyayanagar: city, 95 and notes, 99-100, 104- 
106, 113-114, 116 and note 4, 117-118; kings 
(1830-1580), 96 note 4, 95-118. 


Vijayavarma : early Chalukya king (a.u. 472), 
80. 

Yikramdditya I. ; early Chalukya king (a,d. 
670), 8. 

Vikramdditya II : early Chalukya king (733- 
747), 82. 

VikraiHddltya IV : Second Chalukya king (1075- 
1126) 87, 262 and note 1. 

Villages ; sub-divisional details, 223, 226, 227,282, 
235, 238, 243, 247. 

Village officers: 190. 

Village servants; 190. 

I Vinaydditya : early Chalukya king (680-666), 

II 81-82 ; Hoysala chief (1047-1076), 85 note 3. 
Vincent le Blanc : French geographer (1567- 

1.678), 274. 

Vir Balldl; Hoysala chief (1192-1211), 91 and 
note I. 

Vira Bukkanna : sco Bukka. 
j Virnpd.ksha ; sixth Vijayanagar king (1465-1476), 
j| 96 note 4, 100. 

VishuHvardban : Hoysala chief (1117 -1137), 

I 88-89, 92. 

W. 

Wages : 34, 151,162. 

Waste land : 170. 

Water ; 224 , 227, 228, 232, 233, 235, 288, 335, 
244, 247, 251. 

Waterfalls: 284-288, 328-329, 329, 352. 

Wax export of, 58. 

Weights and Ueasnres : 36-38. 

Wellesley : Colonel (1799), 146, 276, 304, 303, 
340,345,351. 

Wheat ■- price of, 36. 

I WboUiai'U ; see Holayar. 

Wines ; imjxirt of, 59. 

Women ; Vijayanagar (1514), 114. 

Y. 

Ydn : holy valley, limestone rocks, cave-fissure, 
legend, 354-356. 

Yelldpur ■■ sub-division, villages, aspect, climate, 
water, soil, stock, survey details, people, 
238-243; town, 44, 131, 216, 219, 266, 356. 



